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THE  MONEY-BOX 


Sailormen  are  not  good  'ands  at  saving  money  as  a  rule,  said 
the  night-watchman,  as  he  wistfully  toyed  with  a  had  shilling  on 
his  watch-chain,  though  to  'ear  ^em  talk  of  saving  when  they're 
at  sea  and  there  isn't  a  pub  within  a  thousand  miles  of  'em,  you 
might  think  different. 

It  ain't  for  the  want  of  trying  either  with  some  of  'em,  and 
I've  known  men  do  all  sorts  o'  things  as  soon  as  they  was  paid  off, 
with  a  view  to  saving.  I  knew  one  man  as  used  to  keep  all  but 
a  shilling  or  two  in  a  belt  next  to  'is  skin  so  that  he  couldn't  get 
at  it  easy,  but  it  was  all  no  good.  He  was  always  running  short  in 
the  most  inconvenient  places.  I've  seen  'im  wriggle  for  five 
minutes  right  off,  with  a  tramcar  conductor  standing  over  'im 
and  the  other  people  in  the  tram  reading  their  papers  with  one 
eye  and  watching  him  with  the  other. 

Gringer  Dick  and  Peter  Russet — ^two  men  I've  spoke  of  to 
you  afore — ^tried  to  save  their  money  once.  They'd  got  so  sick 
and  tired  of  spending  it  all  in  p'r'aps  a  week  or  ten  days  arter 
coming  ashore,  and  'aving  to  go  to  sea  agin  sooner  than  they  'ad 
intended,  that  they  determined  some  way  or  other  to  'ave  things 
different. 

They  was  homeward  bound  on  a  steamer  from  Melbourne  when 
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they  made  their  minds  up;  and  Isaac  Lunn,  the  oldest  fireman 
aboard — a  very  steady  old  teetotaller — ^gave  them  a  lot  of  good 
advice  about  it.  They  all  wanted  to  rejoin  the  ship  when  she 
sailed  agin,  and  'e  offered  to  take  a  room  ashore  with  them  and 
mind  their  money,  giving  'em  what  'e  called  a  moderate  amount 
each  day. 

They  would  ha'  laughed  at  any  other  man,  but  they  knew  that 
old  Isaac  was  as  honest  as  could  be  and  that  their  money  would 
be  safe  with  'im,  and  at  last,  after  a  lot  of  palaver,  they  wrote 
out  a  paper  saying  as  they  were  willing  for  'im  to  'ave  their 
money  and  give  it  to  'em  bit  by  bit,  till  they  went  to  sea  agin. 

Anybody  but  Ginger  Dick  and  Peter  Russet  or  a  fool  would 
ha'  known  better  than  to  do  such  a  thing,  but  old  Isaac  'ad  got 
such  a  oily  tongue  and  seemed  so  fair-minded  about  wot  'e  called 
moderate  drinking  that  they  never  thought  wot  they  was  letting 
themselves  in  for,  and  when  they  took  their  pay- — close  on  six- 
teen pounds  each — they  put  the  odd  change  in  their  pockets  and 
'anded  the  rest  over  to  him. 

The  first  day  they  was  as  pleased  as  Punch.  Old  Isaac  got  a 
nice,  respectable  bedroom  for  them  all,  and  arter  they'd  'ad  a  few 
drinks  they  humoured  'im  by  'aving  a  nice  'ot  cup  o'  tea,  and 
then  goin'  off  with  'im  to  see  a  magic-lantern  performance. 

It  was  called  "The  Drunkard's  Downfall,"  and  it  begun  "with 
a  young  man  going  into  a  nice-looking  pub  and  being  served  by 
a  nice-looking  barmaid  with  a  glass  of  ale.  Then  it  got  on  to  'arf 
pints  and  pints  in  the  next  picture,  and  arter  Ginger  'ad  seen 
the  lost  young  man  put  away  six  pints  in  about  'arf  a  minute,  'e 
got  such  a  raging  thirst  on  'im  that  'e  couldn't  sit  still,  and  'e 
whispered  to  Peter  Russet  to  go  out  with  'im. 

"You'll  lose  the  best  of  it  if  you  go  now,"  ses  old  Isaac,  in  -a 
whisper;  "in  the  next  picture  there's  little  frogs  and  devils  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  the  pot  as  'e  goes  to  drink." 

Ginger  Dick  got  up  and  nodded  to  Peter. 

"Arter  that  'e  kills  'is  mother  with  a  razor,"  ses  old  Isaac, 
pleading  with 'im  and 'olding  on  to 'is  coat. 

Ginger  Dick  sat  down  agin,  and  when  the  murder  was  over  'e 
said  it  made  'im  feel  faint,  and  'im  and  Peter  Russet  went  out 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  They  'ad  three  at  the  first  place,  and 
then  they  moved  on  to  another  and  forgot  all  about  Isaac  and  the 
dissolving  views  until  ten  o'clock,  when  Ginger,  who  'ad  beeQ 
very  liberal  to  some  friends  'e'd  made  in  a  pub,i0undi'e'd  spent 
'is  last  penny. 
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"This  comes  o'  listening  to  a  parcel  o'  teetotallers/'  'e  ses,  very 
cross,  when  'e  found  that  Peter  'ad  spent  all  'is  money  too.  "Here 
we  are  just  beginning  the  evening  and  not  a  farthing  in  our 
pockets." 

They  went  off  'ome  in  a  very  bad  temper.  Old  Isaac  was  asleep 
in  'is  bed,  and  when  they  woke  'im  up  and  said  that  they  was 
going  to  take  charge  of  their  money  themselves  'e  kept  dropping 
off  to  sleep  agin  and  snoring  that  'ard  they  could  scarcely  hear 
themselves  speak.  Then  Peter  tipped  Ginger  a  wink  and  pointed 
to  Isaac's  trousers,  which  were  'anging  over  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Ginger  Dick  smiled  and  took  'em  up  softly,  and  Peter  Eusset 
smiled  too;  but  'e  wasn't  best  pleased  to  see  old  Isaac  a-smiling 
in  'is  sleep,  as  though  'e  was  'aving  amusing  dreams.  All  Ginger 
found  was  a  ha'penny,  a  bunch  o'  keys,  and  a  cough  lozenge.  In 
the  coat  and  waistcoat  'e  found  a  few  tracks  folded  up,  a  broken 
pen-knife,  a  ball  of  string,  and  some  other  rubbish.  Then  'e  set 
down  on  the  foot  o'  their  bed  and  made  eyes  over  at  Peter. 

"Wake  'im  up  agin,"  ses  Peter,  in  a  temper. 

Ginger  Dick  got  up  and,  leaning  over  the  bed,  took  old  Isaac 
by  the  shoulders  and  shook  'im  as  if  'e'd  been  a  bottle  o'  medicine. 

"Time  to  get  up,  lads?"  ses  old  Isaac,  putting  one  leg  out  o' 
bed. 

"No,  it  ain't,"  ses  Ginger,  very  rough ;  "we  ain't  been  to  bed 
yet.  We  want  our  money  back." 

Isaac  drew  'is  leg  back  into  bed  agin.  "Goo'  night,"  he  ses, 
and  fell  fast  asleep. 

"He's  shamming,  that's  wot  'e  is,"  ses  Peter  Eusset.  'Tliet's 
look  for  it.    It  must  be  in  the  room  somewhere." 

They  turned  the  room  upside  down  pretty  near,  and  then  Gin- 
ger Dick  struck  a  match  and  looked  up  the  chimney,  but  all  'e 
found  was  that  it  'adn't  been  swept  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
wot  with  temper  and  soot  'e  looked  so  frightful  that  Peter  was 
arf  afraid  of  'im. 

"I've  'ad  enough  of  this,"  ses  Ginger,  running  up  to  the  bed 
and  'olding  his  sooty  fist  under  old  Isaac's  nose.  "Now,  then, 
Where's  that  money?  If  you  don't  give  us  our  money,  our  'ard- 
eamed  money,  inside  o'  two  minutes,  I'll  break  every  bone  in 
your  body." 

"This  is  wot  comes  o'  trying  to  do  you  a  favour,  Ginger,"  ses 
the  old  man,  reproachfully. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,"  ses  Ginger,  "cos  I  won't  have  it.  Come 
on ;  where  is  it  ?"  f 
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Old  Isaac  looked  at  ^im,  and  then  he  gave  a  sigh  and  got  up 
and  put  on  'is  boots  and  'is  trousers. 

'^I  thought  I  should  'ave  a  little  trouble  with  you/'  he  ses,  slow- 
ly, ^Tjut  I  was  prepared  for  that." 

"You'll  'ave  more  if  you  don't  hurry  up,"  ses  Ginger,  glaring 
at  'im." 

"We  don't  want  to  'urt  you,  Isaac,"  ses  Peter  Russet,  "we  on'y 
want  our  money." 

"I  know  that,"  ses  Isaac;  "you  keep  still,  Peter,  and  see  fair- 
play,  and  I'll  knock  you  silly  arterwards." 

He  pushed  some  o'  the  things  into  a  corner  and  then  'e  spat  on 
'is  'ands,  and  began  to  prance  up  and  down,  and  duck  'is  'ead 
about  and  hit  the  air  in  a  way  that  surprised  'em. 

"I  ain't  hit  a  man  for  five  years,"  'e  ses,  still  dancing  up  and 
down — "fighting's  sinful  except  in  a  good  cause — ^but  afore  I  got 
a  new  'art.  Ginger,  I'd  lick  three  men  like  you  afore  breakfast, 
just  to  git  up  a  appetite." 

"Look  'ere,"  ses  Ginger ;  "you're  an  old  man  and  I  don't  want 
to  'urt  you ;  tell  us  where  our  money  is,  our  'ard-eamed  money, 
and  I  won't  lay  a  finger  on  you." 

"I'm  taking  care  of  it  for  you,"  ses  the  old  man. 

Ginger  Dick  gave  a  howl  and  rushed  at  him,  and  the  next 
moment  Isaac's  fist  shot  out  and  give  'im  a  drive  that  sent  'im 
spinning  across  the  room  until  'e  fell  in  a  heap  in  the  fireplace. 
It  was  like  a  kick  from  a  'orse,  and  Peter  looked  very  serious  as 
'e  picked  'im  up  and  dusted  'im  down. 

"You  should  keep  your  eye  on  'is  fist,"  he  ses,  sharply. 

It  was  a  silly  thing  to  say,  seeing  that  that  was  just  wot  'ad 
'appened,  and  Ginger  told  'im  wot  'e'd  do  for  'im  when  'e'd  fin- 
ished with  Isaac.  He  went  at  the  old  man  agin,  but  'e  never  'ad 
a  chance,  and  in  about  three  minutes  'e  was  very  glad  to  let  Peter 
'elp  'im  into  bed. 

"It's  your  turn  to  fight  him  now,  Peter,"  he  ses.  "Just  move 
this  piller  so  as  I  can  see." 

"Come  on,  lad,"  ses  the  old  man. 

Peter  shook  'is  'ead.  "I  have  no  wish  to  'urt  you,  Isaac,"  he 
ses,  kindly;  "excitement  like  fighting  is  dangerous  for  an  old 
man.    Give  us  our  money  and  we'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

"No  my  lads,"  ses  Isaac.  "I've  undertook  to  take  charge  o' 
this  money  and  I'm  going  to  do  it ;  and  I  'ope  that  when  we  all 
sign  on  aboard  the  Planet  there'll  be  a  matter  o'  twelve  pounds 
each  left.    Now,  I  don't  want  to  be  'arsh  with  you,  but  I'm  going 
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back  to  bed,  and  if  I  ^ave  to  get  up  and  dress  agin  you'll  wish 
yourselves  dead/' 

He  went  back  to  bed  agin,  and  Peter,  taking  no  notice  of  Gin- 
ger Dick,  who  kept  calling  'im  a  coward,  got  into  bed  alongside  of 
Ginger  and  fell  fast  asleep. 


"  'Wot's  this  for?'  ses  Ginger." 

They  all  'ad  breakfast  in  a  coffee-shop  next  morning,  and 
arter  it  was  over  Ginger,  who  'adn't  spoke  a  word  till  then,  said 
that  'e  and  Peter  Eusset  wanted  a  little  money  to  go  on  with. 
He  said  they  preferred  to  get  their  meals  alone,  as  Isaac's  face 
took  their  appetite  away. 

^^ery  good,"  ses  the  old  man.  "I  don't  want  to  force  my 
company  on  nobody,"  and  after  thinking  'ard  for  a  minute  or 
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two  he  put  'is  'and  in  'is  trouser-pocket  and  gave  them  eighteen- 
pence  each. 

'^ot's  this  for  ?"  ses  Ginger^  staring  at  the  money.  "Matches  ?" 

"That's  your  day's  allowance,"  ses  Isaac,  "and  it's  plenty. 
There's  ninepence  for  your  dinner,  fourpence  for  your  tea,  and 
twopence  for  a  crust  o'  bread  and  cheese  for  supper.  And  if 
you  must  go  and  drown  yourselves  in  beer,  that  leaves  three- 
pence each  to  go  and  do  it  with." 

Ginger  tried  to  speak  to  'im,  but  'is 'feelings  was  too  much 
for  'im,  and  'e  couldn't.  Then  Peter  Russet  swallered  something 
'e  was  going  to  say  and  asked  old  Isaac  very  perlite  to  make  it 
a  quid  for  'im  because  he  was  going  down  to  Colchester  to  see 
'is  mother,  and  'e  didn't  want  to  go  empty-'anded. 

^TTou're  a  good  son,  Peter,"  ses  old  Isaac,  "and  I  wish  there 
was  more  like  you.  I'll  come  down  with  you,  if  you  like;  I've 
got  nothing  to  do." 

Peter  said  it  was  very  kind  of  'im,  but  'e'd  sooner  go  alone, 
owing  to  his  mother  being  very  shy  afore  strangers. 

"Well,  I'll  come  down  to  the  station  and  take  a  ticket  for 
you,"  ses  Isaac. 

Then  Peter  lost  'is  temper  altogether,  and  banged  'is  fist  on 
the  table  and  smashed  'arf  the  crockery.  He  asked  Isaac  whether 
'e»  thought  'im  and  Ginger  Dick  was  a  couple  o'  children,  and  'e 
said  if  'e  didn't  give  'em  all  their  money  right  away  'e'd  give 
'im  in  charge  to  the  first  policeman  they  met. 

"I'm  afraid  you  didn't  intend  for  to  go  and  see  your  mother, 
Peter,"  ses  the  old  man. 

"Look  'ere,"  ses  Peter,  "are  you  going  to  give  us  that  money  ?" 

"Not  if  you  went  down  on  your  bended  knees,"  ses  the  old  man. 

"Very  good,"  says  Peter,  getting  up  and  walking  outside; 
"then  come  along  o'  me  to  find  a  policeman." 

"I'm  agreeable,"  ses  Isaac,  '^Dut  I've  got  the  paper  you  signed." 

Peter  said  'e  didn't  care  twopence  if  'e'd  got  fifty  papers,  and 
they  walked  along  looking  for  a  policeman,  which  was  a  very 
unusual  thing  for  them  to  do. 

"I  'ope  for  your  sakes  it  won't  be  the  same  policeman  that 
you  and  Ginger  Dick  set  on  in  Gun  Alley  the  night  afore  you 
shipped  on  the  Planet/'  ses  Isaac,  pursing  up  'is  lips. 

"  'Tain't  likely  to  be,"  ses  Peter,  beginning  to  wish  'e  'adn't 
been  so  free  with  'is  tongue. 

"Still,  if  I  tell  'im,  I  dessay  he'll  soon  find  'im,"  ses  Isaac; 
"there's  one  coming  along  now,  Peter ;  shall  I  stop  'im  ?" 
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Peter  Russet  looked  at  'im  and  then  he  looked  at  Ginger,  and 
they  walked  by  grinding  their  teeth.  They  stuck  to  Isaac  all 
day,  trying  to  get  thqir  money  out  of  'im,  and  the  names  they 
called  ^im  was  a  surprise  even  to  themselves.  And  at  night  they 
turned  the  room  topsy-turvy  agin  looking  for  their  money  and 
^ad  more  unpleasantness  when  they  wanted  Isaac  to  get  up  and 
let  'em  search  the  bed. 

They  'ad  breakfast  together  agin  next  morning  and  Ginger 
tried  another  tack.  He  spoke  quite  nice  to  Isaac,  and  'ad  three 
large  cups  o'  tea  to  show  'im  'ow  'e  was  beginning  to  like  it,  and 
when  the  old  man  gave  'em  their  eighteenpences  'e  smiled  and 
said  'e'd  like  a  few  shillings  extra  that  day. 

"It'll  be  all  right,  Isaac,"  he  ses.  "I  wouldn't  'ave  a  drink 
if  you  asked  me  to.  Don't  seem  to  care  for  it  now.  I  was  saying 
so  to  you  on'y  last  night,  wasn't  I,  Peter  ?" 

"You  was,"  ses  Peter ;  "so  was  I." 

"Then  I've  done  you  good.  Ginger,"  ses  Isaac,  clapping  'im 
on  the  back. 

"You  'ave,"  ses  Ginger,  speaking  between  his  teeth,  "and  I 
thank  you  for  it.  I  don't  want  drink ;  but  I  thought  o'  going  to 
a  music-'all  this  evening." 

"Going  to  wot  f  ses  old  Isaac,  drawing  'imself  up  and  looking 
very  shocked.  ^ 

"A  music-'all,"  ses  Ginger,  trying  to  keep  'is  temper. 

"A  music-'all,"  ses  Isaac ;  "why,  it's  worse  than  a  pub.  Ginger. 
I  should  be  a  very  poor  friend  o'  yours  if  I  let  you  go  there — I 
couldn't  think  of  it." 

*^ot's  it  got  to  do  with  you,  you  grey-whiskered  serpent?" 
screams  Ginger,  arf  mad  with  rage.  "Why  don't  you  leave  us 
alone?  Why  don't  you  mind  your  own  business?  It's  our 
money." 

Isaac  tried  to  talk  to  'im,  but  'e  wouldn't  listen,  and  he  made 
such  a  fuss  that  at  last  the  coffee-shop  keeper  told  'im  to  go  out- 
side. Peter  f  ollered  'im  out,  and  being  very  upset  they  went  and 
spent  their  day's  allowance  in  the  first  hour,  and  then  they 
walked  about  the  streets  quarrelling  as  to  the  death  they'd  like 
old  Isaac  to  'ave  when  'is  time  came. 

They  went  back  to  their  lodgings  at  dinner-time;  but  there 
was  no  sign  of"  the  old  man,  and,  being  'ungry  and  thirsty,  they 
took  all  their  spare  clothes  to  a  pawnbroker  and  got  enough 
money  to  go  on  with.  Just  to  show  their  independence  they  went 
to  two  music-'alls,  and  with  a  sort  of  idea  that  they  was  doing 
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Isaac  a  bad  turn  they  spent  every  farthing  afore  they  got  'ome, 
and  sat  up  in  bed  telling  'im  about  the  spree  they'd  'ad. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  Peter  woke  up  and  saw,  to 
'is  surprise,  that  Ginger  Dick  was  dressed  and  carefully  fold- 
ing up  old  Isaac's  clothes.  At  first  'e  thought  that  Ginger  'ad 
gone  mad,  taking  care  of  the  old  man's  things  like  that,  but 
afore  'e  could  speak  Ginger  noticed  that  'e  was  awake,  and 
stepped  over  to  'im  and  whispered  to  'im  to  dress  without  mak- 
ing a  noise.  Peter  did  as  'e  was  told,  and,  more  puzzled  than 
ever,  saw  Ginger  make  up  all  the  old  man's  clothes  in  a  bundle 
and  creep  out  of  the  room  on  tip-toe. 

"Going  to  'ide  'is  clothes?"  'e  ses. 

"Yes,"  ses  Ginger,  leading  the  way  downstairs;  "in  a  pawn- 
shop.   We'll  make  the  old  man  pay  for  to-day's  amusements." 

Then  Peter  see  the  joke  and  'e  begun  to  laugh  so  'ard  that 
Ginger  'ad  to  threaten  to  knock  'is  head  off  to  quiet  'im.  Gin- 
ger laughed  'imself  when  they  got  outside,  and  at  last,  arter 
walking  about  till  the  shops  opened,  they  got  into  a  pawn- 
broker's and  put  old  Isaac's  clothes  up  for  fifteen  shillings. 

First  thing  they  did  was  to  'ave  a  good  breakfast,  and  after 
that  they  came  out  smiling  all  over  and  began  to  spend  a  'appy 
day.  Ginger  was  in  tip-top  spirits  and  so  was  Peter,  and  the 
idea  that  old  Isaac  was  in  bed  while  they  was  drinking  'is  clothes 
pleased  them  more  than  anything.  Twice  that  evening  police- 
men spoke  to  Ginger  for  dancing  on  the  pavement,  and  by  the 
time  the  money  was  spent  it  took  Peter  all  'is  time  to  get  'im 
'ome. 

Old  Isaac  was  in  bed  when  they  got  there,  and  the  temper  'e 
was  in  was  shocking ;  but  Ginger  sat  on  'is  bed  and  smiled  at  'im 
as  if  'e  was  saying  compliments  to  'im. 

"Where's  my  clothes?"  ses  the  old  man,  shaking  'is  fist  at 
the  two  of  'em. 

Ginger  smiled  at  'im;  then  'e  shut  'is  eyes  and  dropped  off 
to  sleep. 

"Where's  my  clothes  ?"  ses  Isaac,  turning  to  Peter. 

"Closhe  ?"  ses  Peter,  staring  at  'im. 

"Where  are  they?"  ses  Isaac. 

It  was  a  long  time  afore  Peter  could  understand  wot  'e  meant, 
but  as  soon  as  'e  did  'e  started  to  look  for  'em.  Drink  takes 
people  in  different  ways,  and  the  way  it  always  took  Peter  was 
to  make  'im  one  o'  the  most  obliging  men  that  ever  lived.  He 
spent  arf  the  night  crawling  about  on  all  fours  looking  for  the 
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clothes,  and  four  or  five  times  old  Isaac  woke  up  from  dreams 
of  earthquakes  to  find  Peter  ^ad  got  jammed  under  'is  bed,  and 
was  wondering  what  'ad  'appened  to  'im. 

None  of  'em  was  in  the  best  o'  tempers  when  they  woke  up 
next  morning,  and  Ginger  'ad  'ardly  got  'is  eyes  open  before 
Isaac  was  asking  'im  about  'is  clothes  agin. 

"Don't  bother  me  about  your  clothes,"  ses  Ginger ;  "talk  about 
something  else  for  a  change." 

"Where  are  they?"  ses  Isaac,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  'is  bed. 

Ginger  yawned  and  felt  in  'is  waistcoat-pocket — for  neither 
of  'em  'ad  undressed — and  then  'e  took  the  pawn-ticket  out  and 
threw  it  on  the  floor.  Isaac  picked  it  up,  and  then  'e  began  to 
dance  about  the  room  as  if  'e'd  gone  mad. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you've  pawned  my  clothes?"  he 
shouts. 

"Me  and  Peter  did,"  ses  Ginger,  sitting  up  in  bed  and  getting 
ready  for  a  row. 

Isaac  dropped  on  the  bed  agin  all  of  a  'eap.  "And  wot  am  I 
to  do?"  he  ses. 

"If  you  be'ave  yourself,"  ses  Ginger,  "and  give  us  our  money, 
me  and  Peter'll  go  and  get  'em  out  agin.  When  we've  'ad 
breakfast,  that  is.   There's  no  'urry." 

"But  I  'aven't  got  the  money,"  ses  Isaac;  "it  was  all  sewn 
up  in  the  lining  of  the  coat.  I've  on'y  got  about  five  shillings. 
You've  made  a  nice  mess  of  it.  Ginger,  you  'ave." 

"You're  a  silly  fool.  Ginger,  that's  wot  you  are,"  ses  Peter. 

''Sewn  up  in  the  lining  of  the  coat  ?"  ses  Ginger,  staring. 

"The  bank-notes  was,"  ses  Isaac,  "and  three  pounds  in  gold 
'idden  in  the  cap.    Did  you  pawn  that  too?" 

Ginger  got  up  in  'is  excitement  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room.  "We  must  go  and  get  'em  out  at  once,"  he  ses. 

"And  Where's  the  money  to  do  it  with  ?"  ses  Peter. 

Ginger  'adn't  thought  of  that,  and  it  struck  'im  all  of  a  heap. 
None  of  'em  seemed  to  be  able  to  think  of  a  way  of  getting  the 
other  ten  shillings  wot  was  wanted,  and  Ginger  was  so  upset 
that  'e  took  no  notice  of  the  things  Peter  kept  saying  to  'im. 

"Let's  go  and  ask  to  see  'em,  and  say  we  left  a  railway-ticket 
in  the  pocket,"  ses  Peter. 

Isaac  shook  'is  'ead.  "There's  on'y  one  way  to  do  it,"  he  ses. 
"We  shall  'ave  to  pawn  your  clothes.  Ginger,  to  get  mine  out 
with." 

"That's  the  on'y  way.   Ginger,"  ses  Peter,  brightening  up. 
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*'Now,  wot's  the  good  o'  carrying  on  like  that?  It's  no  worse 
for  you  to  be  without  your  clothes  for  a  little  while  than  it  was 
for  pore  old  Isaac/' 

It  took  'em  quite  arf  an  hour  afore  they  could  get  Ginger 
to  see  it.  First  of  all  'e  wanted  Peter's  clothes  to  be  took  instead 
of  'is,  and  when  Peter  pointed  out  that  they  was  too  shabby  to 
fetch  ten  shillings  'e  'ad  a  lot  o'  nasty  things  to  say  about  wear- 
ing such  old  rags,  and  at  last,  in  a  terrible  temper,  'e  took  'is 
clothes  off  and  pitched  'em  in  a  'eap  on  the  floor. 

"If  you  ain't  back  in  arf  an  hour,  Peter,"  'e  ses,  scowling  at 
'im,  "you'll  'ear  from  me,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that,"  ses  Isaac,  with  a  smile.  ^'Fm 
going  to  take  'em." 

"You  ?"  ses  Ginger ;  "but  you  can't.  You  ain't  got  no  clothes." 

"I'm  going  to  wear  Peter's,"  ses  Isaac,  with  a  smile. 

Peter  asked  'im  to  listen  to  reason,  but  it  was  all  no  good. 
He'd  got  the  pawn-ticket,  and  at  last  Peter,  forgetting  all  he'd 
said  to  Ginger  Dick  about  using  bad  language,  took  'is  clothes 
off,  one  by  one,  and  dashed  'em  on  the  floor,  and  told  Isaac  some 
of  the  things  'e  thought  of  'im. 

The  old  man  didn't  take  any  notice  of  'im.  He  dressed  'imself 
up  very  slow  and  careful  in  Peter's  clothes,  and  then  'e  drove 
'em  nearly  crazy  by  wasting  time  making  'is  bed. 

"Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  Isaac,"  ses  Ginger,  at  last;  "think 
of  us  two  a-sitting  'ere  waiting  for  you." 

"I  sha'n't  forget  it,"  ses  Isaac,  and  'e  came  back  to  the  door 
after  'e'd  gone  arf -way  down  the  stairs  to  ask  'em  not  to  go  out 
on  the  drink  while  'e  was  away. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  he  went,  and  at  ha'-past  nine  Ginger 
began  to  get  impatient  and  wondered  wot  'ad  'appened  to  'im, 
and  when  ten  o'clock  came  and  no  Isaac  they  was  both  leaning 
out  of  the  winder  with  blankets  over  their  shoulders  looking  up 
the  road.  By  eleven  o'clock  Peter  was  in  very  low  spirits  and 
Ginger  was  so  mad  'e  was  afraid  to  speak  to  'im. 

They  spent  the  rest  o'  that  day  'anging  out  of  the  winder,  but 
it  was  not  till  ha'-past  four  in  the  afternoon  that  Isaac,  still 
wearing  Peter's  clothes  and  carrying  a  couple  of  large  green 
plants  under  'is  arm,  turned  into  the  road,  and  from  the  way  'e ' 
was  smiling  they  thought  it  must  be  all  right. 

"Wot  'ave  you  been  such  a  long  time  for?"  ses  Ginger,  in  a 
low,  fierce  voice,  as  Isaac  stopped  underneath  the  winder  and 
nodded  up  to  'em. 
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"I  met  a  old  friend/'  ses  Isaac. 

"Met  a  old  friend  ?''  ses  Ginger,  in  a  passion,  '^ot  d'ye 
mean,  wasting  time  like  that  while  we  was  sitting  up  'ere 
waiting  and  starving?" 


"Old  Isaac  kept  'em  there  for  three  days." 

"I  'adn't  seen  'im  for  years/'  ses  Isaac,  "and  time  slipped  away" 
•afore  I  noticed  it."  , 

"I  dessay,"  ses  Ginger,  in  a  bitter  voice.  "Well,  is  the  money 
all  right?" 

"I  don't  know,"  ses  Isaac ;  "I  ain't  got  the  clothes." 

"Wot?''  ses  Ginger,  nearly  falling  out  of  the  winder.    "Well, 
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wot  'ave  you  done  with  mine,  then?  Where  are  they?  Come 
upstairs." 

"I  won't  come  upstairs,  Ginger,"  ses  Isaac,  '^Decause  I'm  not 
quite  sure  whether  I've  done  right.  But  I'm  not  used  to  going 
into  pawnshops,  and  I  walked  about  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  go  in  and  couldn't." 

"Well,  wot  did  you  do  then  ?"  ses  Ginger,  'ardly  able  to  contain 
hisself. 

"While  I  was  trying  to  make  up  my  mind,"  ses  old  Isaac, 
"I  see  a  man  with  a  barrer  of  lovely  plants.  'E  wasn't  asking 
money  for  'em,  only  old  clothes." 

*'Old  clothes  f  ses  Ginger,  in  a  voice  as  if  'e  was  being 
suffocated. 

"I  thought  they'd  be  a  bit  o'  green  for  you  to  look  at,"  ses 
the  old  man,  'olding  the  plants  up;  "there's  no  knowing  'ow 
long  you'll  be  up  there.  The  big  one  is  yours.  Ginger,  and  the 
other  is  for  Peter." 

"  'Ave  you  gone  mad,  Isaac  ?"  ses  Peter,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
arter  Ginger  'ad  tried*  to  speak  and  couldn't. 

Isaac  shook  'is  'ead  and  smiled  up  at  'em,  and  then,  arter 
telling  Peter  to  put  Ginger's  blanket  a  little  more  round  'is 
shoulders,  for  fear  'e  should  catch  cold,  'e  said  'e'd  ask  the  land- 
lady to  send  'em  up  some  bread  and  butter  and  a  cup  of  tea. 

They  'eard  'im  talking  to  the  landlady  at  the  door,  and  then  'e 
went  off  in  a  hurry  without  looking  behind  'im,  and  the  land- 
lady walked  up  and  down  the  other  side  of  the  road  with  'er 
apron  stuffed  in  'er  mouth,  pretending  to  be  looking  at  'er 
chimney-pots. 

Isaac  didn't  turn  up  all  that  night,  and  by  next  morning  those 
two  unfortunate  men  see  'ow  they'd  been  done.  It  was  quite 
plain  to  them  that  Isaac  'ad  been  deceiving  them,  and  Peter  was 
pretty  certain  that  'e  took  the  money  out  of  the  bed  while  'e  was 
fussing  about  making  it.  Old  Isaac  kept  'em  there  for  three  days, 
sending  'em  in  their  clothes  bit  by  bit  and  two  shillings  a  day  to 
live  on ;  but  they  didn't  set  eyes  on  'im  agin  until  they  all  signed 
on  aboard  the  Planet,  and  they  didn't  set  eyes  on  their  money 
until  they  was  two  miles  below  Gravesend. 
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^T)oGS  on  board  ship  is  a  nuisance/'  said  the  night-watchman, 
gazing  fiercely  at  the  vociferous  mongrel  that  had  chased  him 
from  the  deck  of  the  Henry  William;  "the  skipper  asks  me  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  ship,  and  then  leaves  a  thing  like  that  down 
in  the  cabin/' 

He  leaned  against  a  pile  of  empty  casks  to  recover  his  breath, 
shook  his  fist  at  the  dog,  and  said,  slowly — 

Some  people  can't  make  too  much  of  'em.  They  talk  about 
a  dog's  honest  eyes  and  his  faithful  'art.  I  'ad  a  dog  once,  and 
I  never  saw  his  eyes  look  so  honest  as  they  did  one  day  when 
'e  was  sitting  on  a  pound  o'  beefsteak  we  was  'unting  high  and 
low  for. 

I've  known  dogs  to  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  in  my  time.  A 
man  as  used  to  live  in  my  street  told  me  he  'ad  been  in  jail 
three  times  because  dogs  follered  him  'ome  and  wouldn't  go 
away  when  he  told  'em  to.  He  said  that  some  men  would  ha' 
kicked  'em  out  into  the  street,  but  he  thought  their  little  lives 
was  far  too  valuable  to  risk  in  that  way. 

Some  people  used  to  wink  when  'e  talked  like  that,  but  I 
didn't :  Ijemembered  a  dog  that  took  a  fancy  to  old  Sam  Small 
and  Ginger  Dick  and  Peter  Eusset  once  in  Just  the  same  way. 

It  was  one  night  in  a  little  public-'ouse  down  Commercial 
Eoad  way.  They  'ad  on'y  been  ashore  a  week,  and,  'aving  been 
turned  out  of  a  music-'all  the  night  afore  because  a  man  Ginger 
Dick  had  punched  in  the  jaw  wouldn't  behave  'imself,  they 
said  they'd  spend  the  rest  o'  their  money  on  beer  instead.  There 
was  just  the  three  of  'em  sitting  by  themselves  in  a  cosy  little 
bar,  when  the  door  was  pushed  open  and  a  big  black  dog 
came  in. 

He  came  straight  up  to  Sam  and  licked  his  'and.  Sam  was 
eating  a  arrowroot  biscuit  with  a  bit  o'  cheese  on  it  at  the  time. 
He  wasn't  wot  you'd  call  a  partickler  sort  o'  man,  but,  seeing  as 
'ow  the  dog  was  so  careless  that  'e  licked  the  biscuit  a'most  as 
much  as  he  did  his  'and,  he  gave  it  to  'im.    The  dog  took  it  in 
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one  gulp,  and  then  he  jumped  up  on  Sam's  lap  and  wagged 
his  tail  in  'is  face  for  joy  and  thankfulness. 

"He's  took  a  fancy  to  you,  Sam,"  seS  Ginger. 

Sam  pushed  the  dog  off  on  to  the  floor  and  wiped  his  face. 

"He's  a  good  dog,  by  the  look  of  'im,"  ses  Peter  Russet,  who 
was  country  bred. 

He  brought  a  sausage-roll,  and  him  and  the  dog  ate  it  between 
'em.  Then  Ginger  Dick  bought  one  and  gave  it  to  'im,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  finished  the  dog  didn't  seem  to  know  which  one 
of  'em  he  loved  the  most. 

"Wonder  who  he  belongs  to  ?"  ses  Ginger.  "Is  there  any  name 
on  the  collar,  Peter  ?" 

Peter  shook  his  'ead.  "It's  a  good  coUar,  though,"  he  ses.  "I 
wonder  whether  he's  been  and  lost  'imself  ?" 

Old  Sam,  wot  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  money,  put  his 
beer  down  and  wiped  'is  mouth.  "There  might  be  a  reward  out 
for  'im,"  he  ses.  "I  think  I'll  take  care  of  'im  for  a  day  or  two, 
in  case." 

"We'll  all  take  care  of  'im,"  ses  Ginger;  "and  if  there's  a 
reward  we'll  go  shares.    Mind  that!" 

"I  found  'im,"  ses  Sam,  very  disagreeable.  "He  came  up  to 
me  as  if  he'd  known  me  all  'is  life." 

"No,"  ses  Ginger.  "Don't  you  flatter  yourself.  He  came  up 
to  you  because  he  didn't  know  you,  Sam." 

"If  he  'ad,  he'd  ha'  hit  your  'and,"  ses  Peter  Russet. 

"Instead  o'  washing  it,"  ses  Ginger. 

"Go  on !"  ses  Sam,  'olding  his  breath  with  passion.  "Go  on !" 

Peter  opened  'is  mouth,  but  just  then  another  man  came  into 
the  bar,  and,  arter  ordering  'is  drink,  turned  round  and  patted 
the  dog's  'ead. 

"That's  a  good  dog ;  'ow  old  is  he  ?"  he  ses  to  Ginger. 

"Two  years  last  April,"  ses  Ginger,  without  moving  a  eyelid. 

''Fifth  of  April,"  ses  old  Sam,  very  quick  and  fierce. 

"At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  ses  Peter. 

The  man  took  up  'is  beer  and  looked  at  'em;  then  'e  took  a 
drink  and  looked  at  'em  again.  Arter  which  he  'ad  another  look 
at  the  dog. 

"I  could  see  'e  was  very  valuable,"  he  ses.  "I  see  that  the 
moment  I  set  eyes  on  'im.   Mind  you  don't  get  'im  stole." 

He  finished  up  'is  beer  and  went  out ;  and  he  'ad  'ardly  gone 
afore  Ginger  took  a  piece  o'  thick  string  out  of  'is  pocket  and 
fastened  it  to  the  dog's  collar. 
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"Make  yourself  at  'ome,  Ginger,"  ses  Sam,  very  nasty. 

"I'm  going  to,"  ses  Ginger.  "That  chap  knows  something 
about  dogs,  and,  if  we  can't  get  a  reward  for  'im  p'r'aps  we 
can  sell  'im." 

They  'ad  another  arf-pint  each,  and  then.  Ginger  taking  'old 
of  the  string,  they  went  out  into  the  street. 

"Nine  o'clock,"  ses  Peter.  "It's  no  good  going  'ome  yet. 
Ginger." 

"We  can  'ave  a  glass  or  two  on  the  way,"  ses  Ginger ;  %ut  I 
sha'n't  feel  comfortable  in  my  mind  till  we've  got  the  dog  safe 
'ome.  P'r'aps  the  people  wot  'ave  lost  it  are  looking  for  it 
now." 

They  'ad  another  drink  farther  on,  and  a  man  in  the  bar 
took  such  a  fancy  to  the  dog  that  'e  offered  Ginger  five  shillings 
for  it  and  drinks  round. 

"That  shows  'ow  valuable  it  is,"  ses  Peter  Eusset  when  they 
got  outside.  "Hold  that  string  tight,  Ginger.  Wot's  the 
matter  ?" 

"He  won't  come,"  ses  Ginger, .  tugging  at  the  string.  "Come 
on,  old  chap  !    Good  dog !    Come  on !" 

He  stood  there  pulling  at  the  dog,  wot  was  sitting  down  and 
being  dragged  along  on  its  stummick.  He  didn't  know  its  name, 
Gut  'e  called  it  a  few  things  that  seemed  to  ease  'is  mind,  and 
then  he  'anded  over  the  string  to  Sam,  wot  'ad  been  asking  for 
it,  and  told  'im  to  see  wot  he  could  do. 

,    "We  shall  'ave  a  crowd  round  us  in  a  minute,"  ses  Peter. 
"Mind  you  don't  bust  a  blood-vessel,  Sam." 

"And  be  locked  up  for  stealing  it,  p'r'aps,"  ses  Ginger. 
^'Better  let  it  go,  Sam." 

"Wot,  arter  refusing  five  bob  for  it?"  ses  Sam.  "Talk  sense. 
Ginger,  and  give  it  a  shove  be'ind." 

Ginger  gave  it  a  shove,  but  it  was  no  good.  There  was  three 
or  four  people  coming  along  the  road,  and  Sam  made  up  'is 
mind  in  an  instant,  and  'eld  up  his  'and  to  a  cab  .that  was 
passing. 

.  It  took  the  three  of  'em  to  get  the  dog  into  the  cab,  and  as 
soon  it  was  in  the  cabman  toli  'em  to  take  it  out  agin.  They 
argufied  with  'im  till  their  tongues  ached,  and  at  last,  arter 
paying  'im  four  shillings  and  sixpence  afore  they  started,  he 
climbed  up  on  the  box  and  drove  off. 

The  door  was  open  when  they  got  to  their  lodgings,  but  they 
'ad  to  be  careful  because  o'  the  landlady.    It  took  the  three  of 
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'em  to  pull  and  push  that  dog  upstairs,  and  Ginger  took  a  dislike 
to  dogs  that  ^e  never  really  got  over.  They  got  'im  in  the  bed- 
room at  last,  and,  after  they  'ad  given  'im  a  drink  o'  water  out 
o'  the  wash-handbasin,  Ginger  and  Peter  started  to  find  fault 
with  Sam  Small. 

"I  know  wot  I'm  about,"  ses  Sam;  ^H^ut,  o'  course,  if  you 
don't  want  your  share,  say  so.  Wot  ?" 

"Talk  sense !"  ses  Ginger.  "We  paid  our  share  o'  the  cab, 
didn't  we  ?   And  more  fools  us." 

"There  won't  be  no  share,"  ses  Peter  Eusset ;  *^ut  if  there  is, 
we're  going  to  'ave  it." 

They  undressed  themselves  and  got  into  bed,  and  Ginger 
'adn't  been  in  his  five  minutes  afore  the  dog  started  to  get  in 
with  'im.  When  Ginger  pushed  'im  off  'e  seemed  to  think  he 
was  having  a  game  with  'im,  and,  arter  pretending  to  bite  'im 
in  play,  he  took  the  end  of  the  counterpane  in  'is  mouth  and 
tried  to  drag  it  oif . 

"Why  don't  you  get  to  sleep,  Ginger  ?"  ses  Sam,  who  was  just 
dropping  off.   "  'Ave  a  game  with  'im  in  the  morning." 

Ginger  gave  the  dog  a  punch  in  the  chest,  and,  arter  saying  a 
few  o'  the  things  he'd  like  to  do  to  Sam  Small,  he  cuddled  down 
in  'is  bed  and  they  all  went  off  to  sleep.  All  but  the  dog,  that 
is.  He  seemed  uneasy  in  'is  mind,  and  if  'e  woke  'em  up  once 
by  standing  on  his  'ind-legs  and  putting  his  fore-paws  on  their 
chest  to  see  if  they  was  still  alive,  he  did  arf-a-dozen  times. 

He  dropped  off  to  sleep  at  last,  scratching  'imself,  but  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Ginger  woke  up  with  a  'orrible 
start  and  sat  up  in  bed  shivering.  Sam  and  Peter  woke  up,  too, 
and,  raising  themselves  in  bed,  looked  at  the  dog,  wot  was 
sitting  on  its  tail,  with  its  'ead  back,  moaning  fit  to  break  its 
'art. 

"Wot's  the  matter?"  ses  old  Sam,  in  a  shaky  voice.  "Stop 
it !   Stop  it,  d'ye  hear !" 

"P'r'aps  it's  dying,"  ses  Ginger,  as  the  dog  let  off  a  'owl  like 
a  steamer  coming  up  the  river.    "Stop  it,  you  brute !" 

"He'll  wake  the  'ouse  up  in  a  minute,"  ses  Peter.  "Take 
'im  downstairs  and  kick  'im  into  the  street,  Sam." 

"Take  'im  yourself,"  ses  Sam.  ''Hsh!  Somebody's  coming 
upstairs.   Poor  old  doggie.    Come  along,  then.    Come  along." 

The  dog  left  off  his  'owling,  and  went  over  and  licked  'im 
just  as  the  landlady  and  one  or  two  more  came  to  the  door  and 
called  out  to  know  wot  they  meant  by  it. 
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"It's  all  right,  missis/'  ses  Sam.  "It's  on'y  pore  Ginger. 
You  keep  quiet,"  he  ses  in  a  whisper,  turning  to  Ginger. 

"Wot's  he  making  that  row  about?"  ses  the  landlady.  *TSe 
made  my  blood  run  cold." 

"He's  got  a  touch  o'  toothache,"  ses  Sam.  "Never  mind. 
Ginger,"  'e  ses  in  a  hurry,  as  the  dog  let  off  another  'owl;  "try 
and  bear  it." 

"He's  a  coward,  that's  wot  'e  is,"  ses  the  landlady,  very  fierce. 
*^Why,  a  child  o'  five  wouldn't  make  such  a  fuss." 

"Sounds  more  like  a  dog  than  a  'uman  being,"  ses  another 
voice.  "You  come  outside,  Ginger,  and  I'll'  give  you  something 
to  cry  for." 

They  waited  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  everything  being 
quiet,  they  went  back  to  bed,  while  old  Sam  talked  to  Ginger 
about  wot  'e  called  'is  "presence  o'  mind,"  and  Ginger  talked 
to  'im  about  wot  he'd  do  to  'im  if  'e  wasn't  a  fat  old  man 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

They  was  all  in  a  better  temper  when  they  woke  up  in  the 
morning,  and  while  Sam  was  washing  they  talked  about  wot 
they  was  to  do  with  the  dog. 

"We  can't  lead  'im  about  all  day,"  ses  Ginger ;  "and  if  we  let 
'im  off  the  string  he'll  go  off  'ome." 

"He  don't  know  where  his  ^ome  is,"  ses  Sam,  very  severe; 
"but  he  might  run  away,  and  then  the  pore  thing  might  be 
starved  or  else  ill-treated.  I  'ave  'eard  o'  boys  tying  tin  cans 
to  their  tails." 

"I've  done  it  myself,"  ses  Ginger,  nodding. 

"Consequently  it's  our  dooty  to  look  arter  'im,"  ses  Sam. 

"I'll  go  down  to  the  front  door,"  ses  Peter,  "and  when  I 
whistle,  bring  'im  down." 

Ginger  stuck  his  'ead  out  o'  the  window,  and  by-and-bye,  when 
Peter  whistled,  'im  and  Sam  took  the  dog  downstairs  and  out 
into  the  street. 

"So  far  so  good,"  ses  Sam;  "now,  wot  about  brekfuss?" 

They  'ad  their  brekfuss  in  their  usual  coffee-shop,  and  the 
dog  took  bits  from  all  of  them.  Unfortunateh^  'e  wasn't  used 
to  haddick  bones,  and  arter  two  of  the  customers  'ad  gorn  out 
and  two  more  'ad  complained  to  the  landlord,  they  'ad  to  leave 
their  brekfusses  and  take  'im  outside  for  a  breath  o'  fresh  air. 

"Now,  wot  are  we  going  to  do?"  ses  Ginger.  "I'm  beginning 
to  be  sick  of  the  sight  of  'im.  'Ave  we  got  to  lead  'im  about 
all  day  on  a  bit  o'  string  ?" 
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^Tjet's  take  'im  round  the  corner  and  lose  ^im/'  ses  Peter 
Eusset. 

"You  give  me  'old  o'  that  string/'  ses  Sam.  "If  you  don't 
want  shares,  that's  all  right.  If  I'm  going  to  look  arter  'im 
I'll  'ave  it  all." 

That  made  Ginger  and  Peter  look  at  each  other.  Direckly 
Sam  began  to  talk  about  money  they  began  to  think  they  might 
be  losing  something. 

"And  wot  about  'aving  'im  in  our  bedroom  and  keeping  us 
awake  all  night?"  ses  Peter. 

"And  putting  it  on  to  me  with  the  toothache/'  ses  Ginger. 
"No;  you  can  look  arter  'im,  Sam,  while  me  and  Peter  goes 
off  and  enjoys  ourselves ;  and  if  you  get  anything  we  go  shares, 
mind." 

"All  right,"  ses  Sam,  turning  away  with  the  dog. 

"And  suppose  Sam  gets  a  reward  or  sells  it,  and  then  tells 
us  that  it  ran  away  and  'e  lost  it  ?"  ses  Peter. 

"0'  course;  I  never  thought  o'  that,"  ses  Ginger.  "You've 
got  your  'ead  on  straight,  Peter." 

"I  see  'im  smile,  that's  why,"  ses  Peter  Eusset. 

"You're  a  liar,"  ses  Sam. 

"We'll  stick  together,"  ses  Ginger.  "Leastways,  one  of  usil 
keep  with  you,  Sam." 

They  settled  it  that  way  at  last,  and  while  Ginger  went  for  a 
walk  down  round  about  where  they  'ad  found  the  dog,  Sam 
Small  and  Peter  waited  for  him  in  a  little  public-'ouse  down 
Limehouse  way.  Their  idea  was  that  there  would  be  bills  up, 
and  when  Ginger  came  back  and  said  there  wasn't,  they  'ad  a 
lot  to  say  about  people  wot  wasn't  fit  to  'ave  dogs  because  they 
didn't  love  'em. 

They  'ad  a  miserable  day.  When  the  dog  got  sick  o'  sitting  in 
a  pub  'e  made  such  a  noise  they  'ad  to  take  'im  out;  and  when 
'e  got  tired  o'  walking  about  he  sat  down  on  the  pavement  and 
they  'ad  to  drag  'im  along  to  the  nearest  pub  agin.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  arternoon  Ginger  Dick  was  talking  about  two- 
penn'orth  o'  rat-poison. 

"Wot  are  we  to  do  with  'im  till  twelve  o'clock  to-night  ?"  ses 
Peter. 

"And  s'pose  we  can't  smuggle  'im  into  the  'ouse  agin?"  ses 
Ginger.  "Or  suppose  he  makes  that  noise  agin  in  the  night?" 

They  'ad  a  pint  each  to  'elp  them  to  think  wot  was  to  be 
done.    And,  arter  a  lot  o'  talking  and  quarrelling,  they  did 
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wot  a  lot  of  other  peoj^e  'ave  done  when  they  got  into  trouble : 
they  came  to  me. 

I  'ad  on'y  been  on  dooty  about  arf  an  hour  when  the  three 
of  'em  turned  up  at  the  wharf  with  the  dog,  and  arter  saying 
'ow  well  I  looked  and  that  I  seemed  to  get  younger  every  time 
they  saw  me,  they  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  the  dog 
for  'em. 

"It'll  be  company  for  you,"  ses  old  Sam.  "It  must  be  very 
lonely  'ere  of  a  night.    I've  often  thought  of  it." 

"And  of  a  day-time  you  could  take  it  'ome  and  tie  it  up  in 
your  back-yard,"  ses  Ginger. 

I  wouldn't  'ave  anything  to  do  with  it  at  fust,  but  at  last  I 
gave  way.  They  offered  me  fourpence  a  day  for  its  keep,  and, 
as  I  didn't  want  to  run  any  risk,  I  made  'em  give  me  a  couple 
o'  bob  to  go  on  with. 

They  went  off  as  though  they'd  left  a  load  o'  care  be'ind  'em, 
and  arter  tying  the  dog  up  to  a  crane  I  went  on  with  my  work. 
They  'adn't  told  me  wot  the  game  was,  but  from  one  or  two 
things  they'd  let  drop,  I'd  got  a  pretty  good  idea. 

The  dog  'owled  a  bit  at  fust,  but  he  quieted  down  arter  a  bit. 
He  was  a  nice-looking  animal,  but  one  dog  is  much  the  same  as 
another  to  me,  and  if  I  'ad  one  ten  years  I  don't  suppose  I 
could  pick  it  out  from  two  or  three  others. 

I  took  it  off  'ome  with  liie  when  I  left  at  six  o'clock  next 
morning,  and  tied  it  up  in,  my  yard.  My  missis  'ad  words 
about  it,  o'  course — that's  wot  people  get  married  for — but 
when  she  found  it  woke  me  up  three  times  she  quieted  down 
and  said  wot  a  nice  coat  it  'ad  got. 

The  three  of  'em  came  round  next  evening  to  see  it,  and 
they  was  so  afraid  of  its  being  lost  that  when  they  stood  me  a 
pint  at  the  "Bull's  Head"  we  'ad  to  take  it  with  us.  Ginger  was 
going  to  buy  a  sausage-roll  for  it,  but,  arter  Sam  'ad  pointed 
out  that  they  was  paying  me  fourpence  a  day  for  its  keep,  he 
didn't.  And  Sam  'ad  the  cheek  to  tell  me  that  it  liked  a  nice 
bit  o'  fried  steak  as  well  as  anything. 

A  lot  o'  people  admired  that  dog.  I  remember,  on  the  fourth 
night  I  think  it  was,  the  barge  Dauntless  came  alongside,  and 
arter  she  was  made  fast  the  skipper  came  ashore  and  took  a 
little  notice  of  it. 

"Where  did  you  get  'im?"  he  ses. 

I  told  'im  'ow  it  was,  and  he  stood  there  for  some  time  patting 
the  dog  on  the  'ead  and  whistling  under  'is  breath. 
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"It's  much  the  same  size  as  my  dog,"  he  ses ;  "that's  a  black 
retriever,  too." 

I  ses  "Oh !" 

"I'm  afraid  I  shall  'ave  to  get  rid  of  it,"  he  ses,  "it's  on  the 
barge  now.  My  missis  won't  'ave  it  in  the  'ouse  any  more  cos 
it  bit  the  baby.  And  o'  course  it  was  no  good  p'inting  out  to 
'er  that  it  was  its  first  bite.  Even  the  law  allows  one  bite,  but 
it's  no  good  talking  about  the  law  to  wimmen." 

"Except  when  it's  on  their  side,"  I  ses. 

He  patted  the  dog's  'ead  agin  and  whistled,  and  a  big  black 
dog  came  up  out  of  the  cabin  and  sprang  ashore.  It  went  up 
and  put  its  nose  to  Sam's  dog,  and  they  both  growled  like 
thunderstorms. 

"Might  be  brothers,"  ses  the  skipper,  "on'y  your  dog's  got  a 
better  'ead  and  a  better  coat.  It's  a  good  dog." 

"They're  all  alike  to  me,"  I  ses.  "I  couldn't  tell  'em  apart, 
not  if  you  paid  me." 

The  skipper  stood  there  a  moment,  and  then  he  ses :  "I  wish 
you'd  let  me  see  'ow  my  dog  looks  in  your  dog's  collar,"  he  ses. 

"Whaffor?"I  ses. 

"On'y  fancy,"  he  ses.   "Oh,  Bill !" 

"Yes,"  I  ses'. 

"It  ain't  Christmas,"  he  ses,  taking  my  arm  and  walking 
up  and  down  a  bit,  "but  it  will  be  soon,  and  then  I  mightn't 
see  you.  You've  done  me  one  or  two  good  turns,  and  I  should 
like  to  make  you  a  Christmas-box  of  three  'arf -dollars." 

I  let  'im  give  'em  to  me,  and  then,  just  to  please  'im,  I  let 
'im  try  the  collar  on  'is  dog,  while  I  swept  up  a  bit. 

"It  looked  beautiful  on  'im,"  he  ses,  when  I'd  finished;  *T)ut 
I've  put  it  back  agin.  Come  on,  Bruno.   Good-night,  Bill." 

He  got  'is  dog  on  the  barge  agin  arter  a  bit  o'  trouble,  and 
arter  making  sure  that  my  dog  'ad  got  its  own  collar  on  I  went 
on  with  my  work. 

The  dog  didn't  seem  to  be  quite  'imself  next  day,  and  he  was 
so  fierce  in  the  yard  that  my  missis  was  afraid  to  go  near  'im. 
I  was  going  to  ask  the  skipper  about  it,  as  'e  seemed  to  know 
more  about  dogs  than  I  did,  but  when  I  got  to  the  wharf  the 
barge  had  sailed. 

It  was  just  getting  dark  when  there  came  a  ring  at  the  gate- 
bell,  and  afore  I  could  answer  it  arf-a-dozen  more,  as  fast  as  the 
bell  could  go.  And  when  I  opened  the  wicket  Sa;m  Small  and 
Ginger  and  Peter  Russet  all  tried  to  get  in  at  once. 
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^^here's  the  dog?''  ses  Sam. 

"Tied  up/'  I  ses.  "Wot's  the  matter?  'Ave  you  all  gorn 
mad?" 

They  didn't  answer  me.  They  ran  on  to  the  jetty,  and  afore 
I  could  turn  round  a'most  they  'ad  got  the  dog  loose  and  was 
dragging  it  towards  me,  smiling  all  over  their  faces. 

"Eeward,"  ses  Ginger,  as  I  caught  'old  of  'im  by  the  coat. 
"Five  pound — landlord  of  a  pub — at  Bow — come  on,  Sam !" 

"Why  don't  you  keep  your  mouth  shut,  Ginger?"  ses  Sam. 

"Five  pounds!"  I  ses.    "Five  pounds!    Hurrah!" 

'^ot  are  you  hurraying  about  ?"  ses  Sam,  very  short. 

^^hy,"  I  ses,  "I  s'pose Here,  arf  a  moment!" 

"Can't  stop,"  ses  Sam,  going  arter  the  others. 

I  watched  'em  up  the  road,  and  then  I  locked  the  gate  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  wharf  thinking  wot  a  funny  thing 
money  is,  and  'ow  it  alters  people's  natures.  And  arter  all,  I 
thought  that  three  arf-dollars  earned  honest  was  better  than  a 
reward  for  hiding  another  man's  dog. 

I  finished  tidying  up,  and  at  nine  o'clock  I  went  into  the 
office  for  a  quiet  smoke.  I  couldn't  'elp  wondering  'ow  them 
three  'ad  got  on,  and  just  as  I  was  thinking  about  it  there  came 
the  worst  ringing  at  the  gate-bell  I  'ave  ever  'eard  in  my  life, 
and  the  noise  of  heavy  boots  kicking  the  gate.  It  was  so  violent 
I  'ardly  liked  to  go  at  first,  thinking  it  might  be  bad  news,  but 
I  opened  it  at  last,  and  in  bust  Sam  Small,  with  Ginger  and 
Peter. 

For  five  minutes  they  all  talked  at  once,  with  their  nasty  fists 
'eld  under  my  nose.  I  couldn't  make  'ead  or  tail  of  it  at  fust, 
and  then  I  found  as  'ow  they  'ad  got  the  dog  back  with  them, 
and  that  the  landlord  'ad  said  'e  wasn't  the  one. 

"But  'e  said  as  he  thought  the  collar  was  his,"  ses  Sam.  "  'Ow 
do  you  account  for  that?" 

"P'r'aps  he  made  a  mistake,"  I  ses;  "or  p'r'aps  he  thought 
you'd  turn  the  dog  adrift  and  he'd  get  it  back  for  nothing. 
You  know  wot  landlords  are.    Try  'im  agin." 

"I'd  pretty  well  swear  he  ain't  the  same  dog,"  ses  Peter 
Eusset,  looking  in  a  puzzled  way  at  Sam  and  Ginger. 

"You  take  'im  back  to-morrow  night,"  I  ses.  "It's  a  nice 
walk  to  Bow.  And  then  come  back  and  beg  my  pardon.  I  want 
to  'ave  a  word  with  this  policeman  here.    Good-night." 
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^T!^VE  just  been  drinking  a  man's  health/'  said  the  night-watch- 
man, coming  slowly  on  to  the  wharf  and  wiping  his  mouth 
with  the  back  of  his  hand ;  'Tie's  come  in  for  a  matter  of  three 
'undred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  he  stood  me  arf  a  pint — arf  a 
pint!" 

He  dragged  a  small  empty  towards  him,  and  after  planing 
the  surface  with  his  hand  sat  down  and  gazed  scornfully  across 
the  river. 

"Four-ale,"  he  said,  with  a  hard  laugh;  "and  when  I  asked 
'im — just  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  and  to  give  'im  a  hint — 
whether  he'd  'ave  another,  he  said  'yes.'" 

The  night-watchman  rose  and  paced  restlessly  up  and  down 
the  jetty. 

"Money,"  he  said,  at  last,  resuming  his  wonted  calm  and 
lowering  himself  carefully  to  the  box  again— -money  always 
gets  left  to  the  wrong  people;  some  of  the  kindest-'arted  men 
I've  ever  known  'ave  never  had  a  ha'penny  left  'em,  while 
teetotaller  arter  teetotaller  wot  I've  heard  of  'ave  come  in  for 
fortius." 

24 
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It's  'ard  lines  though,  sometimes,  waiting  for  other  people's 
money.  I  knew  o'  one  chap  that  waited  over  forty  years  for  'is 
grandmother  to  die  and  leave  'im  her  money;  and  she  died  of 
catching  cold  at  'is  funeral.  Another  chap  I  knew,  arter  waiting 
years  and  years  for  'is  rich  aunt  to  die,  was  hung  because  she 
committed  suicide. 

It's  always  risky  work  waiting  for  other  people  to  die  and 
leave  you  money.  Sometimes  they  don^t  die ;  sometimes  they 
marry  agin;  and  sometimes  they  leave  it  to  other  people 
instead. 

Talking  of  marrying  agin  reminds  me  o'  something  that 
'appened  to  a  young  fellow  I  knew  named  Alf  Simms.  Being 
an  orphan  ^e  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  George  Hatchard,  a 
widowed  man  of  about  sixty.  Alf  used  to  go  to  sea  off  and  on, 
but  more  off  than  on,  his  uncle  'aving  quite  a  tidy  bit  of  ^ouse 
property,  and  it  being  understood  that  Alf  was  to  have  it  arter 
he  ^ad  gone.  His  uncle  used  to  like  to  'ave  him  at  *ome,  and 
Alf  didn't  like  work,  so  it  suited  both  parties. 

I  used  to  give  Alf  a  bit  of  advice  sometimes,  sixty  being  a 
dangerous  age  for  a  man,  especially  when  he  'as  been  a  widower 
for  so  long  he  'as  had  time  to  forget  wot  being  married's  like; 
but  I  must  do  Alf  the  credit  to  say  it  wasn't  wanted.  He  'ad 
got  a  very  old  'ead  on  his  shoulders,  and  always  picked  the 
'ousekeeper  'imself  to  save  the  old  man  the  trouble.  I  saw  two 
of  'em,  and  I  dare  say  I  could  'ave  seen  more,  only  I  didn't 
want  to. 

Cleverness  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  there's  such  a  thing 
as  being  too  clever,  and  the  last  'ousekeeper  young  Alf  picked 
died  of  old  age  a  week  arter  he  'ad  gone  to  sea.  She  passed 
away  while  she  was  drawing  George  Hatchard's  supper  beer, 
and  he  lost  ten  gallons  o'  the  best  bitter  ale  and  his  'ousekeeper 
at  the  same  time.  . 

It  was  four  months  arter  that  afore  Alf  came  'ome,  and  the 
fust  sight  of  the  new  'ousekeeper,  wot  opened  the  door  to  'im, 
upset  'im  terrible.  She  was  the  right  side  o'  sixty  to  begin 
with,  and  only  ordinary  plain.  Then  she  was  as  clean  as  a  new 
pin,  and  dressed  up  as  though  she  was  going  out  to  tea. 

"Oh,  you're  Alfred,  I  s'pose  ?"  she  ses,  looking  at  'im. 

"Mr.  Simms  is  my  ;^amei'^  ke^  youn^  Alf ,  starting  and  drawing 
hisself  up.  .    *  '      ;  -  '    ' 

"I  know  you' by  your  portrait,"  ses  the^^^onse^eeper.  "Come 
in,   'Ave  you  'ad  a  pleasant  v'y'ge  ?   Wipe  your  boots,'' 
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Alfred  wiped  ^is  boots  afore  he  thought  of  wot  he  was  doing. 
Chen  he  drew  hisself  up  stiff  agin  and  marched  into  the  parlour. 

"Sit  down/'  ses  the  'ousekeeper,  in  a  kind  voice. 

Alfred  sat  down  afore  he  thought  wot  'e  was  doing  agin. 

"I  always  like  to  see  people  comfortable/'  ses  the  'ousekeeper ; 
'it's  my  way.  It's  warm  weather  for  the  time  o'  year,  ain't  it? 
jreorge  is  upstairs,  but  he'll  be  down  in  a  minute." 

''Who  f  ses  Alf,  hardly  able  to  believe  his  ears. 

"George,"  ses  the  'ousekeeper. 

"George  ?  George  who  ?"  ses  Alfred,  very  severe. 

"Why  your  uncle,  of  course,"  ses  the  'ousekeeper.  ^TDo  you 
;hink  I've  got  a  household  of  Georges?" 

Young  Alf  sat  staring  at  her  and  couldn't  say  a  word.  He 
loticed  that  the  room  'ad  been  altered,  and  that  there  was  a  big 
)hotygraph  of  her  stuck  up  on  the  mantelpiece.  He  sat  there 
idgeting  with  'is  feet — until  the  'ousekeeper  looked  at  them — 
md  then  'e  got  up  and  walked  upstairs. 

His  uncle,  wot  was  sitting  on  his  bed  when  'e  went  into  the 
•oom  and  pretended  that  he  'adn't  heard  'im  come  in,  shook 
lands  with  'im  as  though  he'd  never  leave  off. 

"I've  got  something  to  tell  you,  Alf,"  he  ses,  arter  they  'ad 
laid  "How  d'ye  do  ?"  and  he  'ad  talked  about  the  weather  until 
Uf  was  fair  tired  of  it.  "I've  been  and  gone  and  done  a  foolish 
hing,  and  'ow  you'll  take  it  I  don't  know." 

"Been  and  asked  the  new  'ousekeeper  to  marry  you,  I  s'pose  ?" 
;es  Alf,  looking  at  'im  very  hard. 

His  uncle  shook  his  'ead.  "I  never  asked  'er;  I'd  take  my 
3avy  I  didn't,"  he  ses. 

"Well,  you  ain't  going  to  marry  her,  then  ?"  ses  Alf,  brighten- 
ngup. 

His  uncle  shook  his  'ead  agin.  "She  didn't  want  no  asking," 
le  ses,  speaking  very  slow  and  mournful.  "I  just  'appened  to 
)ut  my  arm  around  her  waist  by  accident  one  day  and  the  thing 
ras  done." 

"Accident?  How  could  you  do  it  by  accident?"  ses  Alf, 
iring  up. 

"How  can  I  tell  you  that?"  ses  George  Hatchard.  "If  I'd 
:nown  'ow,  it  wouldn't  'ave  been  an  accident,  would  it  ?" 

*T)on't  you  want  to  niafr};  Jiey  ?";ses  Alf*,  ^t  last.  "You  needn't 
aarry  'er  if  you.  don'j:  want' to  .^' 

George  Hatchaj;d  looked  at  'im  and  snifedv  /^T^en  you  know 
ler  as  well  as  I  do  you  won't  talk  so  foolish,^'  he  ses.    '^Ve'd 
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better  go  down  now,  else  she'll  think  we've  been  talking  about 
^er." 

They  went  downstairs  and  'ad  tea  together,  and  young  Alf 
soon  see  the  truth  of  his  uncle's  remarks.  Mrs.  Pearce — that 
was  the  'ousekeeper's  name — called  his  uncle  "dear"  every  time 
she  spoke  to  'im,  and  arter  tea  she  sat  on  the  sofa  side  by  side 
with  'im  and  held  his  'and. 

Alf  lay  awake  arf  that  night  thinking  things  over  and  *ow 
to  get  Mrs.  Pearce  out  of  the  house,  and  he  woke  up  next  morn- 
ing with  it  still  on  'is  mind.  Every  time  he  got  'is  uncle  alone 
he  spoke  to  'im  about  it,  and  told  'im  to  pack  Mrs.  Pearce  off 
with  a  month's  wages,  but  George  Hatchard  wouldn't  listen 
to  'im. 

"She'd  'ave  me  up  for  breach  of  promise  and  ruin  me,"  he 
ses.  "She  reads  the  paper  to  me  every  Sunday  arternoon,  mostly 
breach  of  promise  cases,  and  she'd  'ave  me  up  for  it  as  soon  as 
look  at  me.   She's  got  'caps  and  'eaps  of  love-letters  o'  mine." 

"Love-letters !"  ses  Alf,  staring.  "Love-letters  when  you  live 
in  the  same  house!" 

"She  started  it,"  ses  his  uncle;  "she  pushed  one  under  my 
door  one  morning,  and  I  'ad  to  answer  it.  She  wouldn't  come 
down  and  get  my  breakfast  till  I  did.  I  have  to  send  her  one 
every  morning." 

^'Do  you  sign  'em  with  your  own  name  ?"  ses  Alf,  arter  think- 
ing a  bit. 

"No,"  ses  'is  uncle,  turning  red. 

'^ot  do  you  sign  'em,  then?"  ses  Alf. 

"Never  you  mind,"  ses  his  uncle,  turning  redder.  "It's  my 
handwriting,  and  that's  good  enough  for  her.  I  did  try  writing 
backwards,  but  I  only  did  it  once.  I  wouldn't  do  it  agin  for 
fifty  pounds.   You  ought  to  ha'  heard  'er." 

"If  'er  fust  husband  was  alive  she  couldn't  marry  you,"  ses 
Alf,  very  slow  and  thoughtful. 

"No,"  ses  his  uncle,  nasty-like ;  "and  if  I  was  an  old  woman 
she  couldn't  marry  me.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  went 
down  with  the  Evening  Star  fifteen  years  ago." 

"So  far  as  she  knows,"  ses  Alf ;  "but  there  was  four  of  them 
saved,  so  why  not  five?  Mightn't  'e  have  floated  away  on  a 
spar  or  something  and  been  picked  up?  Can't  you  dream  it 
three  nights  running,  and  tell  'er  that  you  feel  certain  sure  he's 
alive?" 

"If  I  dreamt  it  fifty  times  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference," 
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868  George  Hatchard.  "Here!  wot  are  you  up  to?  'Ave  you 
gone  mad,  or  wot?  You  poke  me  in  the  ribs  like  that  agin  if 
you  darei'' 

"Her  fust  'usband's  alive,"  ses  Alf,  smiling  at  'im. 

''Y^otr  ses  his  uncle. 

"He  floated  away  on  a  bit  o'  wreckage/'  ses  Alf,  nodding  at 
'im,  "just  like  they  do  in  books,  and  was  picked  up  more  dead 
than  alive  and  took  to  Melbourne.  He's  now  living  up-country 
working  on  a  sheep  station." 

"Who's  dreaming  now?"  ses  his  uncle. 

"It's  a  fact,"  ses  Alf.  "I  know  a  chap  wot's  met  'im  and 
talked  to  'im.    She  can't  marry  you  while  he's  alive,  can  she?" 

"Certainly  not,"  ses  George  Hatchard,  trembling  all  over; 
'^ut  are  you  sure  you  'aven't  made  a  mistake  ?" 

"Certain  sure/'  ses  Alf. 

"It's  too  good  to  be  true,"  ses  George  Hatchard. 

"0'  course  it  is,"  ses  Alf,  "but  she  won't  know  that.  Look 
'ere;  you  write  down  all  the  things  that  she  'as  told  you  about 
herself  and  give  it  to  me,  and  I'll  soon  find  the  chap  I  spoke 
of  wot's  met  'im.  He'd  meet  a  dozen  men  if  it  was  made  worth 
his  while." 

George  Hatchard  couldn't  understand  'im  at  fust,  and  when 
he  did  he  wouldn't  'ave  a  hand  in  it  because  it  wasn't  the  right 
thing  to  do,  because  he  felt  sure  that  Mrs.  Pearce  would  find 
it  out.  But  at  last  'e  wrote  out  all  about  her  for  Alf;  her  maiden 
name,  and  where  she  was  born,  and  everything;  and  then  he 
told  Alf  that,  if  'e  dared  to  play  such  a  trick  on  an  unsuspecting, 
loving  woman,  he'd  never  forgive  'im. 

"I  shall  want  a  couple  o'  quid,"  ses  Alf. 

"Certainly  not,"  ses  his  uncle.  "I  won't  'ave  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  I  tell  you." 

"Only  to  buy  chocolates  with,"  ses  Alf. 

"Oh,  all  right,"  ses  George  Hatchard;  and  he  went  upstairs 
to  'is  bedroom  and  came  down  with  three  pounds  and  gave  'im. 
"If  that  ain't  enough,"  he  ses,  "let  me  know,  and  you  can  'ave 
more." 

Alf  winked  at  'im,  but  the  old  man  drew  hisself  up  and  stared 
at  'im,  and  then  'e  turned  and  walked  away  with  his  'ead  in 
the  air. 

He  'ardly  got  a  chance  of  speaking  to  Alf  next  day,  Mrs. 
Pearce  being  'ere,  there,  and  everywhere,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
finding  so  many  little  odd  jobs  for  Alf  to  do  that  there  was  no 
time  for  talking.  But  the  day  arter  he  sidled  up  to  'im  when  the 
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housekeeper  was  out  of  the  room  and  asked  'iln  whether  he  ^ad 
bought  the  chocolates. 

"Yes/^  ses  Alfred^  taking  otie  out  of  ^is  pocket  and  eating  it, 
"some  of  'em/' 

George  Hatchard  coughed  and  fidgeted  about,  ^^hen  are 
you  going  to  buy  the  others  ?''  he  ses. 

"As  I  want  'em/'  ses  Alf.  "They'd  spoil  if  I  got  'em  all 
at  once." 

George  Hatchard  coughed  agin.  "I  'ope  you  haven't  been 
going  on  with  that  wicked  plan  you  spoke  to  me  about  the 
other  night,"  he  ses. 

"Certainly  not,"  ses  Alf,  winking  to  'imself ;  "not  arter  wot 
you  said.    How  could  I?" 

"That's  right,"  ses  the  old  man.  "I'm  sorry  for  this  marriage 
for  your  sake,  Alf.  0'  course,  I  was  going  to  leave  you  my  little 
bit  of  'ouse  property,  but  I  suppose  now  it'll  'ave  to  be  left  to 
her.  Well,  well,  I  s'pose  it's  best  for  a  young  man  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world." 

"I  s'pose  so,"  ses  Alf. 

'^Mrs.  Pearce  was  asking  only  yesterday  when  you  was  going 
back  to  sea  agin,"  ses  his  uncle,  looking  at  'im. 

"Oh !"  ses  Alf. 

"She's  took  a  dislike  to  you,  I  think,"  ses  the  old  man. 
"It's  very  'ard,  my  fav'rite  nephew,  and  the  only  one  I've  got. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  other  day  that  her  fust  'usband,  Charlie 
Pearce,  'ad  a  kind  of  a  wart  on  'is  left  ear.  She's  often  spoke 
to  me  about  it." 

«In— deed!"  ses  Alf. 

"Yes,"  ses  his  uncle,  *'left  ear,  and  a  scar  on  his  forehead 
where  a  friend  of  his  kicked  'im  one  day." 

Alf  nodded,  and  then  he  winked  at  'im  agin.  George 
Hatchard  didn't  wink  back,  but  he  patted  'im  on  the  shoulder 
and  said  'ow  well  he  was  filling  out,  and  'ow  he  got  more  like 
'is  pore  mother  every  day  he  lived. 

"I  'ad  a  dream  last  night,"  ses  Alf.  "I  dreamt  that  a  man 
I  know  named  Bill  Flurry,  but  wot  called  'imself  another  name 
in  my  dream,  and  didn't  know  me  then,  came  'ere  one  evening 
when  we  was  all  sitting  down  at  supper,  Joe  Morgan  and  'is 
missis  being  here,  and  said  as  'ow  Mrs.  Pearce's  fust  husband 
was  alive  and  well." 

"That's  a  very  odd  dream,"  ses  his  uncle;  *l3ut  wot  was  Joe 
Morgan  and  his  missis  in  it  for?" 

"Witnesses,"  ses  Alf. 
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George  Hatchard  fell  over  a  footstool  with  surprise.  "Go  on/' 
he  ses,  rubbing  his  leg.  "It's  a  queer  thing,  but  I  was  going 
to  ask  the  Morgans  'ere  to  spend  the  evening  next  Wednesday." 

"Or  was  it  Tuesday  ?"  ses  Alf ,  considering. 

"I  said  Tuesday/'  ses  his  uncle,  looking  over  Alf's  'ead  so 


"He  patted  'im  on  the  shoulder  and  said  'ow  well  he 
was  filling  out." 

that  he  needn't  see  'im  wink  agin.    "Wot  was  the  end  of  your 
dream,  Alf?" 

"The  end  of  it  was,"  ses  Alf,  "that  you  and  Mrs.  Pearce  was 
both  very  much  upset,  as  o'  course  you  couldn't  marry  while 
'er  fust  was  alive,  and  the  last  thing  I  see  afore  I  woke  up  was 
her  boxes  standing  at  the  front  door  waiting  for  a  cab." 
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George  Hatchard  was  going  to  ask  ^im  more  about  it,  but 
just  then  Mrs.  Pearce  came  in  with  a  pair  of  Alf  s  socks  that 
he  ^ad  been  untidy  enough  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
instead  of  chucking  'em  under  the  bed.  She  was  so  unpleasant 
about  it  that,  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  the  thought  of  wot  was 
going  to  'appen  on  Tuesday,  Alf  couldn't  ha'  stood  it. 

For  the  next  day  or  two  George  Hatchard  was  in  such  a  state 
of  nervousness  and  excitement  that  Alf  was  afraid  that  the 
'ousekeeper  would  notice  it.  On  Tuesday  morning  he  was  trem- 
bling so  much  that  she  said  he'd  got  a  chill,  and  she  told  'im  to 
go  to  bed  and  she'd  make  'im  a  nice  hot  mustard  poultice. 
George  was  afraid  to  say  "no,"  but  while  she  was  in  the  kitchen 
making  the  poultice  he  slipped  out  for  a  walk  and  cured  'is 
trembling  with  three  whiskies.  Alf  nearly  got  the  poultice  in- 
stead, she  was  so  angry. 

She  was  unpleasant  all  dinner-time,  but  she  got  better  in 
the  arternoon,  and  when  the  Morgans  came  in  the  evening,  and 
she  found  that  Mrs.  Morgan  'ad  got  a  nasty  sort  o'  red  swelling 
on  her  nose,  she  got  quite  good-tempered.  She  talked  about  it 
nearly  all  supper-time,  telling  'er  what  she  ought  to  do  to  it, 
and  about  a  friend  of  hers  that  'ad  one  and  'ad  to  turn  tee- 
totaller on  account  of  it. 

"My  nose  is  good  enough  for  me,"  ses  Mrs.  Morgan,  at  last. 

"It  don't  affect  'er  appetite,"  ses  George  Hatchard,  trying  to 
make  things  pleasant,  "and  that's  the  main  thing." 

Mrs.  Morgan  got  up  to  go,  but  arter  George  Hatchard  'ad 
explained  wot  he  didn't  mean  she  sat  down  agin  and  began  to 
talk  to  Mrs.  Pearce  about  'er  dress  and  'ow  beautifully  it  was 
made.  And  she  asked  Mrs.  Pearce  to  give  'er  the  pattern  of  it, 
because  she  should  'ave  one  like  it  herself  when  she  was  old 
enough.  "I  do  like  to  see  people  dressed  suitable,"  she  ses,  with 
a  smile. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  'ave  a  much  deeper  color  than  this," 
ses  Mrs.  Pearce,  considering. 

"Not  when  I'm  faded,"  ses  Mrs.  Morgan. 

Mrs.  Pearce,  wot  was  filling  'er  glass  at  the  time,  spilt  a  lot 
of  beer  all  over  the  tablecloth,  and  she  was  so  cross  about  it 
that  she  sat  like  a  stone  statue  for  pretty  near  ten  minutes.  By 
the  time  supper  was  finished  people  was  passing  things  to  each 
other  in  whispers,  and  when  a  bit  o'  cheese  went  the  wrong 
way  with  Joe  Morgan  he  nearly  suffocated  'imself  for  fear  of 
making  a  noise. 
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They  'ad  a  game  o'  cards  arter  supper,  counting  twenty  nuts 
as  a  penny,  and  everybody  got  more  cheerful.  They  was  all 
laughing  and  talking,  and  Joe  Morgan  was  pretending  to 
steal  Mrs.  Pearce's  nuts,  when  George  Hatchard  held  up  his 
'and. 

"Somebody  at  the  street  door,  I  think,*'  he  ses. 

Young  Alf  got  up  to  open  it,  and  they  'eard  a  man's  voice 
in  the  passage  asking  whether  Mrs.  Pearce  lived  there,  and 
the  next  moment  Alf  came  into  the  room,  followed  by  Bill 
Flurry. 

"Here's  a  gentleman  o'  the  name  o'  Smith  asking  arter 
you,"  he  ses,  looking  at  Mrs.  Pearce. 

"Wot  d'you  want?"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce  rather  sharp. 

"It  is  'er,"  ses  Bill,  stroking  his  long  white  beard  and  cast- 
ing 'is  eyes  up  at  the  ceiling.  "You  don't  remember  me,  Mrs. 
Pearce,  but  I  used  to  see  you  years  ago,  when  you  and  poor 
Charlie  Pearce  was  living  down  Poplar  way." 

"Well,  wot  about  it?"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce. 

"I'm  coming  to  it,"  ses  Bill  Flurry.  "I've  been  two  months 
trying  to  find  you,  so  there's  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Besides,  what  I've  got  to  say  ought  to  be 
broke  gently,  in  case  you  faint  away  with  joy." 

"Rubbish!"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce.    "I  ain't  the  fainting  sort." 

"I  'ope  it's  nothing  unpleasant,"  ses  George  Hatchard,  pour- 
ing 'im  out  a  glass  of  whisky. 

"Quite  the  opposite,"  ses  Bill.  "It's  the  best  news  she's 
'card  for  fifteen  years." 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  me  wot  you  want,  or  ain't  you?" 
ses  Mrs.  Pearce. 

"I'm  coming  to  it,"  ses  Bill.  "Six  months  ago  I  was  in 
Melbourne,  and  one  day  I  was  strolling  about  looking  in  at  the 
shop-winders,  when  all  at  once  I  thought  I  see  a  face  I  knew. 
It  was  a  good  bit  older  than  when  I  see  it  last,  and  the 
whiskers  was  grey,  but  I  says  to  myself " 

"I  can  see  wot's  coming,"  ses  Mrs.  Morgan,  turning  red 
with  excitement  and  pinching  Joe's  arm. 

"I  ses  to  myself,"  ses  Bill  Flurry,  "either  that's  a  ghost, 
I  ses  or  else  it's  Charlie " 

"Go  on,"  ses  George  Hatchard,  as  was  sitting  with  'is  fists 
clinched  on  the  table  and  'is  eyes  wide  open,  staring  at  'im. 

"Pearce,"  ses  Bill  Flurry. 

You  might  'ave  heard  a  pin  drop.    They  all  sat  staring  at 
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*im,  and  then  George  Hatchard  took  out  'is  handkerchief  and 
'eld  it  up  to  'is  face. 

"But  he  was  drownded  in  the  Evening  Star/'  ses  Joe  Morgan. 

Bill  Flurry  didn't  answer  'im.  He  poured  out  pretty  near 
a  tumbler  of  whisky  and  offered  it  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  but  she 
pushed  it  away,  and,  arter  looking  round  in  a  'elpless  sort  of 
way  and  shaking  his  'ead  once  or  twice,  he  finished  it  up 
'imself. 

"It  couldn't  'ave  been  'im,"  ses  George  Hatchard,  speaking 
through  'is  handkerchief.    "I  can't  believe  it.    It's  too  cruel." 

"I  tell  you  it  was  'im,"  ses  Bill.  "He  floated  off  on  a  spar 
when  the  ship  went  down,  and  was  picked  up  two  days  arter- 
wards  by  a  bark  and  taken  to  New  Zealand.  He  told  me  all 
about  it,  and  he  told  me  if  ever  I  saw  'is  wife  to  give  her  'is 
kind  regards." 

*'Kind  regards!"  ses  Joe  Morgan,  starting  up.  *^Why  didn't 
he  let  'is  wife  know  'e  was  alive?" 

"That's  wot  I  said  to  'im,"  ses  Bill  Flurry;  "but  he  said  he 
'ad  'is  reasons." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  ses  Mrs.  Morgan,  nodding.  "Why,  you  and 
her  can't  be  married  now,"  she  ses,  turning  to  George  Hatchard. 

"Married?"  ses  Bill  Flurry  with  a  start,  as  George  Hatchard 
gave  a  groan  that  surprised  'imself.  "Good  gracious!  what  a 
good  job  I  found  'er!" 

"I  s'pose  you  don't  know  where  he  is  to  be  found  now?"  ses 
Mrs.  Pearce,  in  a  low  voice,  turning  to  Bill. 

*T[  do  not,  ma'am,"  ses  Bill,  '%yit  I  think  you'd  find  'im 
somewhere  in  Australia.  He  keeps  changing  'is  name  and  shift- 
ing about,  but  I  dare  say  you'd  'ave  as  good  a  chance  of  finding 
'im  as  anybody." 

"It's  a  terrible  blow  to  me,"  ses  George  Hatchard,  dabbing 
his  eyes. 

"I  know  it  is,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce;  ^T3ut  there,  you  men  are  all 
alike.  I  dare  say  if  this  hadn't  turned  up  you'd  ha'  found 
something  else." 

"Oh,  'ow  can  you  talk  like  that?"  ses  George  Hatchard,  very 
reproachful.  "It's  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  could  'ave 
prevented  our  getting  married.    I'm  surprised  at  you." 

"Well,  that's  all  right,  then,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce,  "and  we'll  get 
married  after  all." 

"But  you  can't,"  ses  Alf. 

"It's  bigamy,"  ses  Joe  Morgan. 
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"You'd  get  six  months/'  ses  his  wife. 

"Don't  you  worry,  dear/'  ses  Mrs.  Pearce,  nodding  at  George 
Hatchard;  "that  man's  made  a  mistake." 

"Mistake !"  ses  Bill  Flurry.  "Why,  I  tell  you  I  talked  to  'im. 
It  was  Charlie  Pearce  right  enough;  scar  on  'is  forehead  and  a 
wart  on  'is  left  ear  and  all." 

"It's  wonderful/'  ses  Mrs.  Pearce.  "I  can't  think  where  you 
got  it  all  from." 

"Got  it  all  from  ?"  ses  Bill,  staring  at  her.  "Why,  from  'im." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce.  "I  didn't  think  of  that; 
but  that  only  makes  it  the  more  wonderful,  doesn't  it  ? — because, 
you  see,  he  didn't  go  on  the  Evening  Star." 

''Wot?"  ses  George  Hatchard.  "Why  you  told  me  your- 
self  " 

"I  know  I  did,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce,  *T3ut  that  was  only  just  to 
spare  your  feelings.  Charlie  was  going  to  sea  in  her,  but  he 
was  prevented." 

"Prevented?"  ses  two  or  three  of  'em. 

"Yes,"  ses  Mrs.  Pearce ;  "the  night  afore  he  was  to  'ave  sailed 
there  was  some  silly  mistake  over  a  diamond  ring,  and  he  got 
five  years.  He  gave  a  different  name  at  the  police-station,  and 
naturally  everybody  thought  'e  went  down  with  the  ship.  And 
when  he  died  in  prison  I  didn't  undeceive  'em." 

She  took  out  her  'andkerchief,  and  while  she  was  busy  with 
it  Bill  Flurry  got  up  and  went  out  on  tip-toe.  Young  Alf  got 
up  a  second  or  two  arterwards  to  see  where  he'd  gone ;  and  the 
last  Joe  Morgan  and  his  missis  see  of  the  happy  couple  they 
was  sitting  on  one  chair,  and  George  Hatchard  was  making 
desprit  and  'artrending  attempts  to  smile. 
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Mk.  Potter  had  just  taken  Ethel  Spriggs  into  the  kitchen  to 
say  good-bye;  in  the  small  front-room  Mr.  Spriggs,  with  his 
fingers  already  fumbling  at  the  linen  collar  of  ceremony,  waited 
impatiently. 

"They  get  longer  and  longer  over  their  good-byes,"  he  com- 
plained. 

"It's  only  natural,''  said  Mrs.  Spriggs,  looking  up  from  a 
piece  of  fine  sewing.   "Don't  you  remember " 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  her  husband,  doggedly.  "I  know  that 
your  pore  father  never  'ad  to  put  on  a  collar  for  me ;  and,  mind 
you,  I  won't  wear  one  after  they're  married,  not  if  you  all 
went  on  your  bended  knees  and  asked  me  to." 

He  composed  his  face  as  the  door  opened,  and  nodded  good- 
night to  the  rather  overdressed  young  man  who  came  through 
the  room  with  his  daughter. 

The  latter  opened  the  front-door  and  passing  out  with  Mr. 
Potter,  held  it  slightly  open,  A  penetrating  draught  played 
upon  the  exasperated  Mr.  Spriggs.   He  coughed  loudly* 

"Your  father's  got  a  cold,"  said  Mr.  Potter,  in  a  concerned 
voice. 

"No;  it's  only  too  much  smoking,"  said  the  girl.  "He's 
smoking  all  day  long." 

The  indignant  Mr.  Spriggs  coughed  again;  but  the  young 
people  had  found  a  new  subject  of  conversation.  It  ended  some 
minutes  later  in  a  playful  scufile,  during  which  the  door  acted 
the  part  of  a  ventilating  fan. 

"It's  only  for  another  fortnight,"  said  Mrs.  Spriggs,  hastily, 
as  her  husband  rose. 

"After  they're  spliced,"  said  the  vindictive  Mr.  Spriggs,  re- 
suming his  seat,  "I'll  go  round  and  I'll  play  about  with  their 
front-door  till " 

He  broke  off  abruptly  as  his  daughter,  darting  into  the  room, 
closed  the  door  with  a  bang  that  nearly  extinguished  the  lamp, 
and  turned  the  key.  Before  her  flushed  and  laughing  face  Mr. 
Spriggs  held  his  peace. 

35 
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^^hat's  the  matter  ?"  she  asked,  eyeing  him.  "What  are  you 
looking  like  that  for?" 

"Too  much  draught — for  your  mother,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs, 
feebly.    "I'm  afraid  of  her  asthma  agin." 

He  fell  to  work  on  the  collar  once  more,  and  escaping  at 
last  from  the  clutches  of  that  enemy,  laid  it  on  the  table  and 
unlaced  his  boots.  An  attempt  to  relnove  his  coat  was  promptly 
frustrated  by  his  daughter. 

"You'll  get  doing  it  when  you  come  round  to  see  us,"  she 
explained. 

Mr.  Spriggs  sighed,  and  lighting  a  short  clay-pipe — forbidden 
in  the  presence  of  his  future  son-in-law — fell  to  watching  mother 
and  daughter  as  they  gloated  over  dress  materials  and  discussed 
double-widths.  . 

"Anybody  who  can't  be  'appy  with  her,"  he  said,  half  an 
hour  later,  as  his  daughter  slapped  his  head  by  way  of  bidding 
him  good-night,  and  retired,  "don't  deserve  to  be  'appy." 

"I  wish  it  was  over,"  whispered  his  wife.  "She'll  break  her 
heart  if  anything  happens,  and — Gussie  will  be  out  now  in  a  day 
or  two." 

"A  gal  can't  'elp  what  her  uncle  does,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs, 
fiercely;  "if  Alfred  throws  her  over  for  that,  he's  no  man." 

"Pride  is  his  great  fault,"  said  his  wife,  mournfully. 

"It's  no  good  taking  up  troubles  afore  they  come,"  observed 
Mr.  Spriggs.   "P'r'aps  Gussie  won't  come  'ere." 

"He'll  come  straight  here,"  said  his  wife,  with  conviction; 
"he'll  come  straight  here  and  try  and  make  a  fuss  of  me,  same 
as  he  used  to  do  when  we  was  children  and  I'd  got  a  ha'penny. 
I  know  him." 

"Cheer  up,  old  gal,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs;  "if  he  does,  we  must 
try  and  get  rid  of  'im ;  and,  if  he  won't  go,  we  must  tell  Alfred 
that  he's  been  to  Australia,  same  as  we  did  Ethel." 

His  wife  smiled  faintly. 

"That's  the  ticket,"  continued  Mr.  Spriggs.  "For  one  thing, 
I  b'leeve  he'll  be  ashamed  to  show  his  face  here ;  but,  if  he  does, 
he's  come  back  from  Australia.  See?  It'll  make  it  nicer  for 
'im  too.  You  don't  suppose  he  wants  to  boast  of  where  he's 
been?" 

"And  suppose  he  comes  while  Alfred  is  here  ?"  said  his  wife. 

"Then  I  say,  ^How  'ave  you  left  'em  all  in  Australia?'  and 
wink  at  him,"  said  the  ready  Mr.  Spriggs. 

"And  s'pose  you're  not  here?"  objected  his  wife. 
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"Then  you  say  it  and  wink  at  him/'  was  the  reply.  *^No;  I 
know  you  can%"  he  added,  hastily,  as  Mrs.  Spriggs  raised  an- 
other objection;  "youVe  been  too  well  brought  up.  Still,  you 
can  try.'' 

It  was  a  slight  comfort  to  Mrs.  Spriggs  that  Mr.  Augustus 
Price  did,  after  all,  choose  a  convenient  time  for  his  reappear- 
ance. A  faint  knock  sounded  on  the  door  two  days  afterwards 
as  she  sat  at  tea  with  her  husband,  and  an  anxious  face  with 
somewhat  furtive  eyes  was  thrust  into  the  room. 

"Emma!''  said  a  mournful  voice,  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
intruder's  body  followed  the  face. 

"Gussie !"  said  Mrs.  Spriggs,  rising  in  disorder. 

Mr.  Price  drew  his  legs  into  the  room,  and,  closing  the  door 
with  extraordinary  care,  passed  the  cuff  of  his  coat  across  his 
eyes  and  surveyed  them  tenderly. 

.   "I've  come  home  to  die,"  he  said,  slowly,  and,  tottering  across 
the  room,  embraced  his  sister  with  much  unction. 

"What  are  you  going  to  die  of?"  inquired  Mr.  Spriggs, 
reluctantly  accepting  the  extended  hand. 

"Broken  'art,  George,"  replied  his  brother-in-law,  sinking  into 
a  chair. 

Mr.  Spriggs  grunted,  and,  moving  his  chair  a  little  farther 
away,  watched  the  intruder  as  his  wife  handed  him  a  plate.  A 
troubled  glance  from  his  wife  reminded  him  of  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  occasion,  and  he  cleared  his  throat  several  times 
in  vain  attempt  to  begin. 

"I'm  sorry  that  we  can't  ask  you  to  stay  with  us,  Gussie, 
'specially  as  you're  so  ill,"  he  said,  at  last ;  "but  p'r'aps  you'll  be 
better  after  picking  a  bit." 

Mr.  Price,  who  was  about  to  take  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
refrained,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  uttered  a  faint  moan.  "I  sha'n't 
last  the  night,"  he  muttered. 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs,  eagerly.  "You  see,  Ethel 
is  going  to  be  married  in  a  fortnight,  and  if  you  died  here  that 
would  put  it  off." 

"I  might  last  longer  if  I  was  took  care  of,"  said  the  other, 
opening  his  eyes. 

"And,  besides,  Ethel  don't  know  where  you've  been,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Spriggs.  "We  told  'er  that  you  had  gone  to  Aus- 
tralia. She's  going  to  marry  a  very  partikler  young  chap — a 
grocer — and  if  he  found  it  out  it  mioflit  be  awk'ard." 

Mr.  Price  closed  his  eves  aa"a^"Ti.  but  the  lids  quivered. 
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"It  took  'im  some  time  to  get  over  me  being  a  bricklayer/' 
pursued  Mr.  Spriggs.   "What  he'd  say  to  you '' 

"Tell  'im  IVe  come  back  from  Australia,  if  you  like/'  said 
Mr.  Price,  faintly.    "I  don't  mind." 

Mr.  Spriggs  cleared  his  throat  again.  "But,  you  see,  we 
told  Ethel  as  you  was  doing  well  out  there,"  he  said,  with  an 
embarrassed  laugh,  "and  girl-like,  and  Alfred  talking  a  good 
deal  about  his  relations,  she — she's  made  the  most  of  it." 

"It  don't  matter,"  said  the  complaisant  Mr.  Price;  "you  say 
what  you  like.   I  sha'n't  interfere  with  you." 

"But,  you  see,  you  don't  look  as  though  you've  been  making 
money,"  said  his  sister,  impatiently.   "Look  at  your  clothes." 

Mr.  Price  held  up  his  hand.  "That's  easy  got  over,"  he  re- 
marked; "while  I'm  having  a  bit  of  tea  George  can  go  out  and 
buy  me  some  new  ones.  You  get  what  you  think  I  should  look 
richest  in,  George — a  black  tail-coat  would  be  best,  I  should 
think,  but  I  leave  it  to  you.  A  bit  of  a  fancy  waistcoat,  p'r'aps, 
lightish  trousers,  and  a  pair  o'  nice  boots,  easy  sevens." 

He  sat  upright  in  his  chair  and,  ignoring  the  look  of  con- 
sternation that  passed  between  husband  and  wife,  poured  him- 
self out  a  cup  of  tea  and  took  a  slice  of  cake. 

"Have  you  got  any  money?"  said  Mr.  Spriggs,  after  a  long 
pause. 

"I  left  it  behind  me — in  Australia,"  said  Mr.  Price,  with 
ill-timed  facetiousness. 

"Getting  better,  ain't  you?"  said  his  brother-in-law,  sharply. 
"How's  that  broken  'art  getting  on  ?" 

"It'll  go  all  right  under  a  fancy  waistcoat,"  was  the  reply; 
"and  while  you're  about  it,  George,  you'd  better  get  me  a 
scarf-pin,  and,  if  you  could  run  to  a  gold  watch  and  chain " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  frenzied  outburst  from  Mr.  Spriggs ; 
a  somewhat  incoherent  summary  of  Mr.  Price's  past,  coupled 
with  unlawful  and  heathenish  hopes  for  his  future. 

"You're  wasting  time,"  said  Mr.  Price,  calmly,  as  he  paused 
for  breath.  "Don't  get  'em  if  you  don't  want  to.  I'm  trying  to 
help  you,  that's  all.  I  don't  mind  anybody  knowing  where  I've 
been.  I  was  innercent.  If  you  will  give  way  to  sinful  pride  you 
must  pay  for  it." 

Mr.  Spriggs,  by  a  great  effort,  regained  his  self-control, 
'^ill  you  go  away  if  I  give  you  a  quid?"  he  asked,  quietly. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Price,  with  a  placid  smile.  "I've  got  a  better 
idea  of  the  value  of  money  than  that.    Besides,  I  want  to  see 
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my  dear  niece,  and  see  whether  that  young  man's  good  enough 
for  her." 

"Two  quid  ?"  suggested  his  brother-in-law. 

Mr.  Price  shook  his  head.  "I  couldn't  do  it/'  he  said,  calmly. 
''In  justice  to  myself  I  couldn't  do  it.  You'll  be  feeling  lonely 
when  you  lose  Ethel,  and  I'll  stay  and  keep  you  company." 

The  bricklayer  nearly  broke  out  again;  but,  obeying  a  glance 
from  his  wife,  closed  his  lips  and  followed  her  obediently 
upstairs.  Mr.  Price,  filling  his  pipe  from  a  paper  of  tobacco 
on  the  mantelpiece,  winked  at  himself  encouragingly  in  the 
glass,  and  smiled  gently  as  he  heard  the  chinking  of  coins 
upstairs. 

"Be  careful  about  the  size,"  he  said,  as  Mr.  Spriggs  came 
down  and  took  his  hat  from  a  nail;  "about  a  couple  of  inches 
shorter  than  yourself  and  not  near  so  much  round  the  waist." 

Mr.  Spriggs  regarded  him  sternly  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then,  closing  the  door  with  a  bang,  went  off  down  the  street. 
Left  alone,  Mr.  Price  strolled  about  the  room  investigating, 
and  then,  drawing  an  easy-chair  up  to  the  fire,  put  his  feet  on 
the  fender  and  relapsed  into  thought. 

Two  hours  later  he  sat  in  the  same  place,  a  changed  and 
resplendent  being.  His  thin  legs  were  hidden  in  light  check 
trousers,  and  the  companion  waistcoat  to  Joseph's  Coat  graced 
the  upper  part  of  his  body.  A  large  chrysanthemum  in  the 
button-hole  of  his  frock-coat  completed  the  picture  of  an 
Australian  millionaire,  as  understood  by  Mr.  Spriggs. 

"A  nice  watch  and  chain,  and  a  little  money  in  my  pockets, 
and  I  shall  be  all  right,"  murmured  Mr.  Price. 

"You  won't  get  any  more  out  o'  me,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs, 
fiercely.   "I've  spent  every  farthing  I've  got." 

"Except  what's  in  the  bank,"  said  his  brother-in-law.  "Itll 
take  you  a  day  or  two  to  get  at  it,  I  know.  S'pose  we  say 
Saturday  for  the  watch  and  chain?" 

Mr.  Spriggs  looked  helplessly  at  his  wife,  but  she  avoided  his 
gaze.  He  turned  and  gazed  in  a  fascinated  fashion  at  Mr.  Price, 
and  received  a  cheerful  nod  in  return. 

"I'll  come  with  you  and  help  choose  it,"  said  the  latter. 
"It'll  save  you  trouble  if  it  don't  save  your  pocket." 

He  thrust  his  hands  in  his  trouser-pockets  and,  spreading  his 
legs  wide  apart,  tilted  his  head  back  and  blew  smoke  to  the 
ceiling.  He  was  in  the  same  easy  position  when  Ethel  arrived 
home  accompanied  by  Mr.  Potter. 
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"It's— it's  your  Uncle  Gussie/'  said  Mrs.  Spriggs,  as  the  girl 
stood  eyeing  the  visitor. 

"From  Australia,"  said  her  husband,  thickly. 

Mr.  Price  smiled,  and  his  niece,  noticing  that  he  removed  his 
pipe  and  wiped  his  lips  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  crossed  over 
and  kissed  his  eyebrow.  Mr.  Potter  was  then  introduced  and 
received  a  gracious  reception,  Mr.  Price  commenting  on  the 
extraordinary  likeness  he  bore  to  a  young  friend  of  his  who 
had  just  come  in  for  forty  thousand  a  year. 

"That's  nearly  as  much  as  you're  worth,  uncle,  isn't  it?" 
inquired  Miss  Spriggs,  daringly. 

Mr.  Price  shook  his  head  at  her  and  pondered.  "Bather 
more,"  he  said,  at  last,  "rather  more."  \ 

Mr.  Potter  caught  his  breath  sharply;  Mr.  Spriggs,  who  was 
stooping  to  get  a  light  for  his  pipe,  nearly  fell  into  the  fire. 
There  was  an  impressive  silence. 

"Money  isn't  everything,"  said  Mr.  Price,  looking  round 
and  shaking  his  head.  "It's  not  much  good,  except  to  give 
away." 

His  eyes  roved  round  the  room  and  came  to  rest  finally  upon 
Mr.  Potter.  The  young  man  noticed  with  a  thrill  that  it  beamed 
with  benevolence. 

"Fancy  coming  over  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody,  and 
taking  us  all  by  surprise  like  this !"  said  Ethel. 

"I  felt  I  must  see  you  all  once  more  before  I  died,"  said  her 
uncle,  simply.  "Just  a  flying  visit  I  meant  it  to  be,  but  your 
father  and  mother  won't  hear  of  my  going  back  just  yet." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Ethel,  who  was  helping  the  silent  Mrs. 
Spriggs  to  lay  supper. 

"When  I  talked  of  going  your  father  'eld  me  down  in  my 
chair,"  continued  the  veracious  Mr.  Price. 

"Quite  right,  too,"  said  the  girl.  "Now  draw  your  chair  up 
and  have  some  supper,  and  tell  us  all  about  Australia." 

Mr.  Price  drew  his  chair  up,  but,  as  to  talking  about  Aus- 
tralia, he  said  ungratefully  that  he  was  sick  of  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  preferred  instead  to  discuss  the  past  and  future  of 
Mr.  Potter.  He  learned,  among  other  things,  that  that  gentle- 
man was  of  a  careful  and  thrifty  disposition,  and  that  his 
savings,  augmented  by  a  lucky  legacy,  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  ten  pounds. 

"Alfred  is  going  to  stay  with  Palmer  and  Mays  for  another 
year,  and  then  we  shall  take  a  business  of  our  own,"  said  Ethel. 
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"Quite  right/^  said  Mr.  Price.  "I  like  to  see  young  people 
make  their  own  way/'  he  added  meaningly.   "It's  good  for  'em.'' 

It  was  plain  to  all  that  he  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Mr. 
Potter.  He  discussed  the  grocery  trade  with  the  air  of  a  rich 
man  seeking  a  good  investment,  and  threw  out  hints  about 
returning  to  England  after  a  final  visit  to  Australia  and  settling 
down  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  accepted  a  cigar  from 
Mr.  Potter  after  supper,  and,  when  the  young  man  left — ^at  an 
unusually  late  hour — walked  home  with  him. 

It  was  the  first  of  several  pleasant  evenings,  and  Mr.  Price, 
who  had  bought  a  book  dealing  with  Australia  from  a  second- 
hand bookstall,  no  longer  denied  them  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures there.  A  gold  watch  and  chain,  which  had  made  a 
serious  hole  in  his  brother-in-law's  Savings  Bank  account,  lent 
an  air  of  substance  to  his  waistcoat,  and  a  pin  of  excellent 
paste  sparkled  in  his  neck-tie.  Under  the  influence  of  good 
food  and  home  comforts  he  improved  every  day,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Mr.  Spriggs  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  resist  further 
encroachments.  From  the  second  day  of  their  acquaintance  he 
called  Mr.  Potter  "Alf,"  and  the  young  people  listened  with 
great  attention  to  his  discourse  on  "Money:  How  to  Make  It 
and  How  to  Keep  It." 

His  own  dealings  with  Mr.  Spriggs  afforded  an  example 
which  he  did  not  quote.  Beginning  with  shillings,  he  led  up 
to  half-crowns,  and,  encouraged  by  success,  one  afternoon  boldly 
demanded  a  half-sovereign  to  buy  a  wedding-present  with. 
Mrs.  Spriggs  drew  her  overwrought  husband  into  the  kitchen 
and  argued  with  him  in  whispers. 

"Give  him  what  he  wants  till  they're  married,"  she  entreated ; 
"after  that  Alfred  can't  help  himself,  and  it'll  be  as  much  to 
his  interest  to  keep  quiet  as  anybody  else." 

Mr.  Spriggs,  who  had  been  a  careful  man  all  his  life,  found 
the  half-sovereign  and  a  few  new  names,  which  he  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Price  at  the  same  time.  The  latter  listened  unmoved. 
In  fact,  a  bright  eye  and  a  pleasant  smile  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  regarded  them  rather  in  the  nature  of  compliments 
than  otherwise. 

"I  telegraphed  over  to  Australia  this  morning,"  he  said,  as 
they  all  sat  at  supper  that  evening. 

"About  my  money  ?"  said  Mr.  Potter,  eagerly. 

Mr.  Price  frowned  at  him  swiftly.  "No;  telling  my  head 
clerk  to  send  over  a  wedding-present  for  you,"  he  said,  his  face 
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softening  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Spriggs.  "I\e  got  just  the  thing 
for  you  there.    I  can't  see  anything  good  enough  over  here/' 

The  young  couple  were  warm  in  their  thanks. 

"What  did  you  mean,  about  your  money?''  inquired  Mr. 
Spriggs,  turning  to  his  future  son-in-law. 


"A  gold  watch  and  chain  lent  an  air  of 
substance  to  his  waistcoat." 


"Nothing,^'  said  the  young  man,  evasively. 

"It's  a  secret,"  said  Mr.  Price. 

^What  about?"  persisted  Mr.  Spriggs,  raising  his  voice. 

"It's  a  little  private  business  between  me  and  Uncle  Gussie," 
said  Mr.  Potter,  somewhat  stiffly. 

"You — you  haven't  been  lending  him  money?"  stammered 
the  bricklayer. 
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"Don^t  be  silly,  father/'  said  Miss  Spriggs,  sharply.  "What 
good  would  Alfred's  little  bit  o'  money  be  to  Uncle  Gussie  ?  If 
you  must  know,  Alfred  is  drawing  it  out  for  uncle  to  invest 
it  for  him." 

The  eyes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spriggs  and  Mr.  Price  engaged 
in  a  triangular  duel.   The  latter  spoke  first. 

"I'm  putting  it  into  my  business  for  him/'  he  said,  with  a 
threatening  glance,  "in  Australia." 

"And  he  didn't  want  his  generosity  known,"  added  Mr. 
Potter. 

The  bewildered  Mr.  Spriggs  looked  helplessly  round  the 
table.  His  wife's  foot  pressed  his,  and  like  a  mechanical  toy 
his  li^s  snapped  together. 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  got  your  money  handy,"  said  Mrs. 
Spriggs,  in  trembling  tones. 

"I  made  special  application,  and  I'jn  to  have  it  on  Friday," 
said  Mr.  Potter,  with  a  smile.  "You  don't  get  a  chance  like  that 
every  day." 

He  filled  Uncle  Gussie's  glass  for  him,  and  that  gentleman 
at  once  raised  it  and  proposed  the  health  of  the  young  couple. 
"If  anything  was  to  'appen  to  break  it  off  now/'  he  said,  with 
a  swift  glance  at  his  sister,  "they'd  be  miserable  for  life,  I  can 
see  that." 

"Miserable  for  ever,"  assented  Mr.  Potter,  in  a  sepulchral 
voice,  as  he  squeezed  the  hand  of  Miss  Spriggs  under  the  table. 

"It's  the  only  thing  worth  'aving — love,"  continued  Mr.  Price, 
watching  his  brother-in-law  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  "Money 
is  nothing." 

Mr.  Spriggs  emptied  his  glass  and,  knitting  his  brows,  drew 
patterns  on  the  cloth  with  the  back  of  his  knife.  His  wife's  foot 
was  still  pressing  on  his,  and  he  waited  for  instructions. 

For  once,  however,  Mrs.  Spriggs  had  none  to  give.  Even  when 
Mr.  Potter  had  gone  and  Ethel  had  retired  upstairs  she  was 
still  voiceless.  She  sat  for  some  time  looking  at  the  fire  and 
stealing  an  occasional  glance  at  Uncle  Gussie  as  he  smoked  a 
cigar;  then  she  arose  and  bent  over  her  husband. 

"Do  what  you  think  best,"  she  said,  in  a  weary  voice.  "Good- 
night." 

"What  about  that  money  of  young  Alfred's?"  demanded  Mr. 
Spriggs,  as  the  door  closed  behind  her. 

"I'm  going  to  put  it  in  my  business,"  said  Uncle  Gussie, 
blandly;  "my  business  in  Australia." 
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"Ho !  YouVe  got  to  talk  to  me  about  that  first/'  said  the 
other. 

His  brother-in-law  leaned  back  and  smoked  with  placid  enjoy- 
ment. "You  do  what  you  like/'  he  said,  easily.  "Of  course,  if 
you  tell  Alfred,  I  shaVt  get  the  money,  and  Ethel  won't  get 
'im.    Besides  that,  he'll  find  out  what  lies  you've  been  telling." 

"I  wonder  you  can  look  me  in  the  face,"  said  the  raging 
bricklayer. 

"And  I  should  give  him  to  understand  that  you  were  going 
shares  in  the  hundred  and  ten  pounds  and  then  thought  better 
of  it,"  said  the  unmoved  Mr.  Price.  "He's  the  sort  o'  young 
chap  asll  believe  anything.  Bless  'im !" 

Mr.  Spriggs  bounced  up  from  his  chair  and  stood  over 'him 
with  his  fists  clinched.    Mr.  Price  glared  defiance. 

"If  you're  so  partikler  you  can  make  it  up  to  him,"  he  said, 
slowly.  "You've  been  a  saving  man,  I  know,  and  Emma  'ad  a 
bit  left  her  that  I  ought  to  have  'ad.  When  you've  done  play- 
acting I'll  go  to  bed.    So  long !" 

He  got  up,  yawning,  and  walked  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  Spriggs, 
after  a  momentary  idea  of  breaking  hijn  in  pieces  and  throwing 
him  out  into  the  street,  blew  out  the  lamp  and  went  upstairs  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  his  wife  until  morning. 

Mr.  Spriggs  left  for  his  work  next  day  with  the  question  still 
undecided,  but  a  pretty  strong  conviction  that  Mr.  Price  would 
have  to  have  his  way.  The  wedding  was  only  five  days  off,  and 
the  house  was  in  a  bustle  of  preparation.  A  certain  gloom  which 
he  could  not  shake  off  he  attributed  to  a  raging  toothache, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  various  remedies  suggested  by  Uncle 
Gussie,  and  the  name  of  an  excellent  dentist  who  had  broken  a 
tooth  of  Mr.  Potter's  three  times  before  extracting  it. 

Uncle  Gussie  he  treated  with  bare  civility  in  public,  and  to 
blood-curdling  threats  in  private.  Mr.  Price,  ascribing  the  latter 
to  the  toothache,  also  varied  his  treatment  to  his  company ;  pre- 
scribing whisky  held  in  the  mouth,  and  other  agreeable  remedies 
when  there  were  listeners,  and  recommending  him  to  fill  his 
mouth  with  cold  water  and  sit  on  the  stove  till  it  boiled,  when 
they  were  alone. 

He  was  at  his  worst  on  Thursday  morning;  on  Thursday 
afternoon  he  came  home  a  bright  and  contented  man.  He  hung 
his  cap  on  the  nail  with  a  flourish,  kissed  his  wife,  and,  in  full 
view  of  the  disapproving  Mr.  Price,  executed  a  few  clumsy 
steps  on  the  heartlinier. 
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"Come  in  for  a  fortune?"  inquired  the  latter,  ey«ing  him 
sourly. 

"No;  I've  saved  one/'  replied  Mr.  Spriggs,  gayly.  "I  wonder 
I  didn't  think  of  it  myself." 

"Think  of  what?"  inquired  Mr.  Price. 

"You'll  soon  know/'  said  Mr.  Spriggs,  "and  you've  only  got 
yourself  to  thank  for  it." 

Uncle  Gussie  sniffed  suspiciously;  Mrs.  Spriggs  pressed  for 
particulars. 

"I've  got  out  of  the  difficulty/'  said  her  husband,  drawing  his 
chair  to  the  tea-table.  "Nobody'll  suffer  but  Gussie." 

"Ho !"  said  that  gentleman,  sharply. 

"I  took  the  day  off,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs,  smiling  contentedly 
at  his  wife,  "and  went  to  see  a  friend  of  mine.  Bill  White  the 
policeman,  and  told  him  about  Gussie." 

Mr.  Price  stiffened  in  his  chair. 

"Acting — under — his — advice,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs,  sipping  his 
tea,  "I  wrote  to  Scotland  Yard  and  told  'em  that  Augustus 
Price,  ticket-of -leave  man,  was  trying  to  obtain  a  hundred  and 
ten  pounds  by  false  pretences." 

Mr.  Price,  white  and  breathless,  rose  and  confronted  him. 

"The  beauty  o'  that  is^  as  Bill  says/'  continued  Mr.  Spriggs, 
with  much  enjoyment,  "that  Gussie'll  'ave  to  set  out  on  his 
travels  again.  He'll  have  to  go  into  hiding,  because  if  they 
catch  him  he'll  'ave  to  finish  his  time.  And  Bill  says  if  he 
writes  letters  to  any  of  us  it'll  only  make  it  easier  to  find  him. 
You'd  better  take  the  first  train  to  Australia,  Gussie." 

"What — what  time  did  you  post — the  letter  ?"  inquired  Uncle 
Gussie,  jerkily.     . 

"'Bout  two  o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Spriggs,  glaring  at  the  clock. 
"I  reckon  you've  just  got  time." 

Mr.  Price  stepped  swiftly  to  the  small  sideboard,  and,  taking 
up  his  hat,  clapped  it  on.  He  paused  a  moment  at  the  door 
to  glance  up  and  down  the  street,  and  then  the  door  closed 
softly  behind  him.   Mrs.  Spriggs  looked  at  her  husband. 

"Called  away  to  Australia  by  special  telegram,"  said  the 
latter,  winking.   "Bill  White  is  a  trump;  that's  what  he  is." 

*'0h,  George !"  said  his  wife.  "Did  you  really  write  that 
letter?" 

Mr,  Spriggs  winked  again. 
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Pebblesea  was  dull,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Dix,  mate  of  the  ketch 
Starfish,  after  a  long  and  unsuccessful  quest  for  amusement, 
returned  to  the  harbour  with  an  idea  of  forgetting  his  disappoint- 
ment in  sleep.  The  few  shops  in  the  High  Street  were  closed, 
and  the  only  entertainment  offered  at  the  taverns  was  contained 
in  glass  and  pewter.  The  attitude  of  the  landlord  of  the 
"Pilots'  Hope/'  where  Mr.  Dix  had  sought  to  enliven  the  pro- 
ceedings by  a  song  and  dance,  still  rankled  in  his  memory. 

The  skipper  and  the  hands  were  still  ashore  ancl  the  ketch 
looked  so  lonely  that  the  mate,  thinking  better  of  his  idea  of 
retiring,  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets  and  sauntered 
round  the  harbour.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  only  other  man 
visible  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  quay  gazing  at  the  water.  He 
stood  for  so  long  that  the  mate's  easily  aroused  curiosity  awoke, 
and,  after  twice  passing,  he  edged  up  to  him  and  ventured  a 
remark  on  the  fineness  of  the  night. 

"The  night's  all  right,"  said  the  young  man,  gloomily. 

"You're  rather  near  the  edge,"  said  the  mate,  after  a  pause. 

"I  like  being  near  the  edge,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Dix  whistled  softly  and,  glancing  up  at  the  tall,  white- 
faced  young  man  before  him,  pushed  his  cap  back  and  scratched 
his  head. 
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"Ain't  got  anything  on  your  mind,  have  you?''  he  inquired. 

The  young  man  groaned  and  turned  away,  and  the  mate, 
scenting  a  little  excitement,  took  him  gently  by  the  coat-sleeve 
and  led  him  from  the  brink.  Sympathy  begets  confidence,  and, 
within  the  next  ten  minutes,  he  had  learned  that  Arthur  Heard, 
rejected  by  Emma  Smith,  was  contemplating  the  awful  crime 
of  self-destruction. 

"Why,  I've  known  'er  for  seven  years,"  said  Mr.  Heard; 
"seven  years,  and  this  is  the  end  of  it." 

The  mate  shook  his  head. 

"I  told  'er  I  was  coming  straight  away  to  drownd  myself," 
pursued  Mr.  Heard.  "My  last  words  to  'er  was,  ^hen  you  see 
my  bloated  corpse  you'll  be  sorry.' " 

"I  expect  she'll  cry  and  carry  on  like  anything,"  said  the 
mate,  politely. 

The  other  turned  and  regarded  him.  "Why,  you  don't  think 
I'm  going  to,  do  you  ?"  he  inquired,  sharply,  '^hy,  I  wouldn't 
drownd  myself  for  fifty  blooming  gells." 

"But  what  did  you  tell  her  you  were  going  to  for,  then?" 
demanded  the  puzzled  mate. 

"  'Cos  I  thought  it  would  upset  'er  and  make  'er  give  way," 
said  the  other,  bitterly;  "and  all  it  done  was  to  make  'er  laugh 
as  though  she'd  'ave  a  fit." 

"It  would  serve  her  jolly  well  right  if  you  did  drown  your- 
self," said  Mr.  Dix,  judiciously.   "It  'ud  spoil  her  life  for  her." 

"Ah,  and  it  wouldn't  spoil  mine,  I  s'pose?"  rejoined  Mr. 
Heard,  with  ferocious  sarcasm. 

"How  she  will  laugh  when  she  sees  you  to-morrow,"  mused 
th6  mate.   "Is  she  the  sort  of  girl  that  would  spread  it  about?" 

Mr.  Heard  said  that  she  was,  and,  forgetting  for  a  moment 
his  great  love,  referred  to  her  partiality  for  gossip  in  the  most 
scathing  terms  he  could  muster.  The  mate,  averse  to  such  a 
tame  ending  to  a  promising  adventure,  eyed  him  thoughtfully. 

"Why  not  just  go  in  and  Qut  again,"  he  said,  seductively, 
"and  run  to  her  house  all  dripping  wet?" 

"That  would  be  clever,  wouldn't  it?"  said  the  ungracious 
Mr.  Heard.  "Starting  to  commit  suicide,  and  then  thinking 
better  of  it.  Why,  I  should  be  a  bigger  laughing-stock  than 
ever." 

"But  suppose  I  saved  you  against  your  will?"  breathed  the 
tempter ;  "how  would  that  be  ?" 

"It  would  be  all  ric^ht  if  I  cared  to  run  the  risk,"  said  the 
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other,  '^ut  I  don't.  I  should  look  well  struggling  in  the  water 
while  you  was  diving  in  the  wrong  places  for  me,  shouldn't  I  ?" 

*'I  wasn't  thinking  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Mr.  Dix,  hastily; 
"twenty  strokes  is  about  my  mark — with  my  clothes  off.  My 
idea  was  to  pull  you  out." 

Mr.  Heard  glanced  at  the  black  water  a  dozen  feet  below. 
^TIow?"  he  inquired,  shortly. 

"Not  here,"  said  the  mate.  "Come  to  the  end  of  the  quay 
where  the  ground  slopes  to  the  water.  It's  shallow  there,  and 
you  can  tell  her  that  you  jumped  in  off  here.  She  won't  know 
the  difference." 

With  an  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Heard  made  no  attempt  to 
share,  he  led  the  way  to  the  place  indicated,  and  dilating  upon 
its  manifold  advantages,  urged  him  to  go  in  at  once  and  get 
it  over. 

"You  couldn't  have  a  better  night  for  it,"  he  said,  briskly. 
'^'^Why,  it  makes  me  feel  like  a  dip  myself  to  look  at  it." 

Mr.  Heard  gave  a  surly  grunt,  and  after  testing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  with  his  hand,  slowly  and  reluctantly  immersed 
one  foot.  Then,  with  sudden  resolution,  he  waded  in  and,  duck- 
ing his  head,  stood  up  gasping. 

"Give  yourself  a  good  soaking  while  you're  about  it,"  said  the 
delighted  mate. 

Mr.  Heard  ducked  again,  and  once  more  emerging  stuinbled 
towards  the  bank. 

"Pull  me  out,"  he  cried,  sharply. 

Mr.  Dix,  smiling  indulgently,  extended  his  hands,  which  Mr. 
Heard  seized  with  the  proverbial  grasp  of  a  drowning  man. 

"All  right,  take  it  easy,  don't  get  excited/'  said  the  smiling 

mate,  "four  foot  of  water  won't  hurt  any  one.    If Here ! 

Let  go  o'  me,  d'ye  hear  ?  Let  go !  If  you  don't  let  go  I'll  punch 
your  head." 

"You  couldn't  save  me  against  my  will  without  coming  in," 
said  Mr.  Heard.  "Now  we  can  tell  'er  you  dived  in  off  the 
quay  and  got  me  just  as  I  was  sinking  for  the  last  time.  You'll 
be  a  hero." 

The  mate's  remarks  about  heroes  were  mercifully  cut  short. 
He  was  three  stone  lighter  than  Mr.  Heard,  and  standing  on 
shelving  ground.  The  latter's  victory  was  so  sudden  that  he 
overbalanced,  and  only  a  commotion  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
showed  where  they  had  disappeared.  Mr.  Heard  was  first  up 
and  out,  but  almost  immediately  the  figure  of  the  mate,  who 
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had  gone  under  with  his  mouth  open,  emerged  from  the  water 
and  crawled  ashore. 

"You — wait — till  I — get  my  breath  back/'  he  gasped. 

"There's  no  ill-feeling,  I  'ope?'*  said  Mr.  Heard,  anxiously. 
^^I'U  tell  everybody  of  your  bravery.  Don't  spoil  everything  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  temper.'' 

Mr.  Dix  stood  up  and  clinched  his  fists,  but  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  dripping,  forlorn  figure  before  him  his  wrath  vanished 
and  he  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"Come  on,  mate,"  he  said,  clapping  him  on  the  back,  ^^now 
let's  go  and  find  Emma.  If  she  don't  fall  in  love  with  you  now 
she  never  will.   My  eye !  you  are  a  picture  !" 

He  began  to  walk  towards  the  town,  and  Mr.  Heard,  with 
his  legs  wide  apart  and  his  arms  held  stiffly  from  his  body, 
waddled  along  beside  him.   Two  little  streamlets  followed. 

They  walked  along  the  quay  in  silence,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  end  of  it,  when  the  figure  of  a  man  turned  the 
corner  of  the  houses  and  advanced  at  a  shambling  trot  towards 
them. 

"Old  Smith !"  said  Mr.  Heard,  in  a  hasty  whisper.  "Now,  be 
careful.    Hold  me  tight." 

The  new-comer  thankfully  dropped  into  a  walk  as  he  saw 
them,  and  came  to  a  standstill  with  a  cry  of  astonishment  as 
the  light  of  a  neighbouring  lamp  revealed  their  miserable 
condition. 

"Wot,  Arthur !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Halloa,"  said  Mr.  Heard,  drearily. 

"The  idea  o'  your  being  so  sinful,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  severely. 
"Emma  told  me  wot  you  said,  but  I  never  thought  as  you'd 
got  the  pluck  to  go  and  do  it.   I'm  surprised  at  you." 

"I  ain't  done  it,"  said  Mr.  Heard,  in  a  sullen  voice ;  "nobody 
can  drownd  themselves  in  comfort  with  a  lot  of  interfering 
people  about." 

Mr.  Smith  turned  and  gazed  at  the  mate,  and  a  broad  beam 
of  admiration  shone  in  his  face  as  he  grasped  that  gentleman's 
hand. 

"Come  into  the  'ouse  both  of  you  and  get  some  dry  clothes," 
he  said,  warmly. 

He  thrust  his  strong,  thick-set  figure  between  them,  and  with 
a  hand  on  each  coat-collar  propelled  them  in  the  direction  of 
home.  The  mate  muttered  something  about  going  back  to  his 
ship,  but  Mr.  Smith  refused  to  listen,  and  stopping  at  the  door 
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of  a  neat  cottage,  turned  the  handle  and  thrust  his  dripping 
charges  over  the  threshold  of  a  comfortable  sitting-room. 

A  pleasant-faced  woman  of  middle  age  and  a  pretty  girl  of 
twenty  rose  at  their  entrance,  and  a  faint  scream  fell  pleasantly 
upon  the  ears  of  Mr.  Heard. 

"Here  he  is,''  bawled  Mr.  Smith;  "just  saved  at  the  last 
moment.'' 

'^hat,  two  of  them?"  exclaimed  Miss  Smith,  with  a  faint 
note  of  gratification  in  her  voice.  Her  gaze  fell  on  the  mate, 
and  she  smiled  approvingly. 

"ISTo ;  this  one  jumped  in  and  saved  'im,"  said  her  father. 

"Oh,  Arthur!"  said  Miss  Smith.  "How  could  you  be  so 
wicked !  I  never  dreamt  you'd  go  and  do  such  a  thing — never ! 
I  didn't  think  you'd  got  it  in  you." 

Mr.  Heard  grinned  sheepishly.  "I  told  you  I  would,"  he 
muttered. 

"Don't  stand  talking  here,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  gazing  at  the 
puddle  which  was  growing  in  the  centre  of  the  carpet;  "they'll 
catch  cold.  Take  'em  upstairs  and  give  'em  some  dry  clothes. 
And  I'll  bring  some  hot  whisky  and  water  up  to  'em." 

"Rum,  is  best,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  herding  his  charges  and 
driving  them  up  the  small  staircase.  "Send  young  Joe  for  some. 
Send  up  three  glasses." 

They  disappeared  upstairs,  and  Joe  appearing  at  that  moment 
from  the  kitchen,  was  hastily  sent  off  to  the  Blue  Jay  for 
the  rum.  A  couple  of  curious  neighbours  helped  him  to  carry 
it  back,  and,  standing  modestly  just  inside  the  door,  ventured 
on  a  few  skilled  directions  as  to  its  preparation.  After  which, 
with  an  eye  on  Miss  Smith,  they  stood  and  conversed,  mostly 
in  head-shakes. 

Stimulated  by  the  rum  and  the  energetic  Mr.  Smith,  the  men 
were  not  long  in  changing.  Preceded  by  their  host,  they  came 
down  to  the  sitting-room  again;  Mr.  Heard  with  as  desperate 
and  unrepentant  an  air  as  he  could  assume,  and  Mr.  Dix  trying 
to  conceal  his  uneasiness  by  taking  great  interest  in  a  suit  of 
clothes  three  sizes  too  large  for  him. 

"They  was  both  as  near  drownded  as  could  be,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  looking  round ;  "he  ses  Arthur  fought  like  a  madman  to 
prevent  'imself  from  bein^r  saved." 

"It  was  nothing,  really,"  said  the  mate,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
voice,  as  he  met  Miss  Smith's  admiring  gaze. 

"Listen  to  'im,"  said  the  delighted  Mr.  Smith;  "all  brave 
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men  are  like  that.  That's  wot's  made  us  Englishmen  wot  we 
are." 

"I  don't  suppose  he  knew  who  it  was  he  was  saving/'  said  a 
voice  from  the  door. 

"I  didn't  want  to  be  saved,"  said  Mr.  Heard,  defiantly. 

"Well,  you  can  easy  do  it  again,  Arthur,"  said  the  same 
voice;  "the  dock  won't  run  away." 

Mr.  Heard  started  and  eyed  the  speaker  with  some  malevo- 
lence. 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Miss  Smith,  gazing  at  the  mate, 
with  her  hands  clasped.  "Did  you  see  him  jump  in  ?" 

Mr.  Dix  shook  his  head  and  looked  at  Mr.  Heard  for  guid- 
ance. "N— not  exactly,"  he  stammered;  "I  was  just  taking  a 
stroll  round  the  harbour  before  turning  in,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den I  heard  a  cry  for  help ^" 

"No  you  didn%"  broke  in  Mr.  Heard,  fiercely. 

"Well,  it  sounded  like  it,"  said  the  mate,  somewhat  taken 
aback. 

"I  don't  care  what  it  sounded  like,"  said  the  other.  "I  didn't 
say  it.  It  was  the  last  thing  I  should  'ave  called  out.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  saved." 

"P'r'aps  he  cried  ^Emma,' "  said  the  voice  from  the  door. 

"Might  ha'  been  that,"  admitted  the  mate.  "Well,  when  I 
heard  it  I  ran  to  the  edge  and  looked  down  at  the  water,  and 
at  first  I  couldn't  see  anything.  Then  I  saw  what  I  took  to  be 
a  dog,  but,  knowing  that  dogs  can't  cry  *help !' " 

"Emma,"  corrected  Mr.  Heard. 

"Emma,"  said  the  mate,  "I  just  put  my  hands  up  and  dived 
in.  When  I  came  to  the  surface  I  struck  out  for  him  and  tried 
to  seize  him  from  behind,  but  before  I  could  do  so  he  put  his 
arms  round  my  neck  like — like " 

"Like  as  if  it  was  Emma's,"  suggested  the  voice  by  the  door. 

Miss  Smith  rose  with  majestic  dignity  and  confronted  the 
speaker.  "And  who  asked  you  in  here,  George  Harris?"  she 
inquired,  coldly. 

"I  see  the  door  open,"  stammered  Mr.  Harris — "I  see  the 
door  open  and  I  thought " 

"If  you  look  again  you'll  see  the  handle,"  said  Miss  Smith. 

Mr.  Harris  looked,  and,  opening  the  door  with  extreme  care, 
melted  slowly  from  a  gaze  too  terrible  for  human  endurance. 

"We  went  down  like  a  stone,"  continued  the  mate,  as  Miss 
Smith  resumed  her  seat  and  smiled  at  him.    "When  we  came 
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up  he  tried  to  get  away  again.  I  think  we  went  down  again  a 
few  more  times,  but  I  ain't  sure.  Then  we  crawled  out;  least- 
ways I  did,  and  pulled  him  after  me.'' 

"He  might  have  drowned  you,"  said  Miss  Smith,  with  a 
severe  glance  at  her  unfortunate  admirer.  "And  it's  my  belief 
that  he  tumbled  in  after  all,  and  when  you  thought  he  was 
struggling  to  get  away  he  was  struggling  to  be  saved.  That's 
more  like  him." 

^^ell,  they're  all  right  now,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  as  Mr.  Heard 
broke  in  with  some  vehemence.  "And  this  chap's  going  to  'ave 
the  Royal  Society's  medal  for  it,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  mate,  hurriedly;  "I  wouldn't  take  it,  I 
couldn't  think  of  it." 

"Take  it  or  leave  it,"  said  Mr.  Smith;  '^ut  I'm  going  to 

the  police  to  try  and  get  it  for  you.  I  know  the  inspector  a  bit.'* 

.  "I  can't  take  it,"  said  the  horrified  mate;  "it — it — ^besides, 

don't  you  see,  if  this  isn't  kept  quiet  Mr.  Heard  will  be  locked 

up  for  trying  to  commit  suicide." 

"So  he  would  be,"  said  the  other  man  from  his  post  by  the 
door ;  "he's  quite  right." 

"And  I'd  sooner  lose  fifty  medals,"  said  Mr.  Dix.  "What's 
the  good  of  me  saving  him  for  that  ?" 

A  murmur  of  admiration  at  the  mate's  extraordinary  nobility 
of  character  jarred  harshly  on  the  ears  of  Mr.  Heard.  Most 
persistent  of  all  was  the  voice  of  Miss  Smith,  and  hardly  able  to 
endure  things  quietly,  he  sat  and  watched  the  tender  glances 
which  passed  between  her  and  Mr.  Dix.  Miss  Smith,  conscious 
at  last  of  his  regards,  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"You  could  say  you  tumbled  in,  Arthur,  and  then  he  would 
get  the  medal,"  she  said,  softly. 

''Say!''  shouted  the  overwrought  Mr.  Heard.  "Say  I  tum " 

Words  failed  him.  He  stood  swaying  and  regarding  the  cotai- 
pany  for  a  moment,  and  then,  flinging  open  the  door,  closed  it 
behind  him  with  a  bang  that  made  the  house  tremble. 

The  mate  followed  half  an  hour  later,  escorted  to  the  ship 
by  the  entire  Smith  family.  Fortified  by  the  presence  of  Miss 
Smith,  he  pointed  out  the  exact  scene  of  the  rescue  without  a 
tremour,  and,  when  her  father  narrated  the  affair  to  the  skipper, 
whom  they  found  sitting  on  deck  smoking  a  last  pipe,  listened 
undismayed  to  that  astonished  mariner's  comments. 

News  of  the  mate's  heroic  conduct  became  general  the  next 
day,  and  work  on  the  ketch  was  somewhat  impeded  in  conse- 
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quence.  It  became  a  point  of  honour  with  Mr.  Heard's  fellow- 
townsmen  to  allude  to  the  affair  as  an  accident,  but  the  romantic 
nature  of  the  transaction  was  well  understood,  and  full  credit 
given  to  Mr.  Dix  for  his  self-denial  in  the  matter  of  the  medal. 
Small  boys  followed  him  in  the  street,  and  half  Pebblesea  knew 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Smith's,  and  discussed  his  chances. 
Two  nights  afterwards,  when  he  and  Miss  Smith  went  for  a 
walk  in  the  loneliest  spot  they  could  find,  conversation  turned 
almost  entirely  upon  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  British 
Isles. 

The  Starfish  was  away  for  three  weeks,  but  the  little  town 
no  longer  looked  dull  to  the  mate  as  she  entered  the  harbour  one 
evening  and  glided  slowly  towards  her  old  berth.  Emma  Smith 
was  waiting  to  see  the  ship  come  in,  and  his  taste  for  all  other 
amusements  had  temporarily  disappeared. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  course  of  true  love  ran  perfectly 
smooth;  then,  like  a  dark  shadow,  the  figure  of  Arthur  Heard 
was  thrown  across  its  path.  It  haunted  the  quay,  hung  about 
the  house,  and  cropped  up  unexpectedly  in  the  most  distant 
solitudes.  It  came  up  behind  the  mate  one  evening  just  as  he 
left  the  ship  and  walked  beside  him  in  silence. 

"Halloa,"  said  the  mate,  at  last. 

"Halloa,"  said  Mr.  Heard.  "Going  to  see  Emma?" 

"I'm  going  to  see  Miss  Smith,"  said  the  mate. 

Mr.  Heard  laughed;  a  forced,  mirthless  laugh. 

"And  we  don't  want  you  following  us  about,"  said  Mr.  Dix, 
sharply.  "If  it'll  ease  your  mind,  and  do  you  any  good  to 
know,  you  never  had  a  chance.   She  told  me  so." 

"I  sha'n't  follow  you,"  said  Mr.  Heard;  "it's  your  last  eve- 
ning, so  you'd  better  make  the  most  of  it." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  the  mate,  pondering  on  his  last 
words,  went  thoughtfully  on  to  the  house.  Amid  the  distraction 
of  pleasant  society  and  a  long  walk,  the  matter  passed  from  his 
mind,  and  he  only  remembered  it  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening 
as  a  knock  sounded  on  the  door  and  the  sallow  face  of  Mr. 
Heard  was  thrust  into  the  room. 

"Good-evening  all,"  said  the  intruder. 

"  'Evening,  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  affably. 

Mr.  Heard  with  a  melancholy  countenance  entered  the  room 
and  closed  the  door  gently  behind  him.  Then  he  coughed 
slightly  and  shook  his  head. 

"Anything  the  matter,  Arthur?"  inquired  Mr.  Smith,  some- 
what disturbed  by  these  manifestations. 
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''l\e  got  something  on  my  mind/^  said  Mr.  Heard,  with  a 
diabolical  glance  at  the  mate — "something  wot's  been  worrying 
me  for  a  long  time.   IVe  been  deceiving  you.^' 

"That  was  always  your  failing,  Arthur — deceitfulness/^  said 
Mrs.  Smith.   "I  remember '^ 

"We've  both  been  deceiving  you/'  interrupted  Mr.  Heard, 
loudly.   "I  didn't  jump  into  the  harbour  the  other  night,  and  I 


"  'And  we  don't  want  you  following  us  about,"  said  Mr.  Dix, 
sharply." 


didn't  tumble  in,  and  Mr.  Fred  Dix  didn't  jump  in  after  me; 
we  just  went  to  the  end  of  the  harbour  and  walked  in  and 
wetted  ourselves." 

There  was  a  moment's  intense  silence  and  all  eyes  turned 
on  the  mate.   The  latter  met  them  boldly. 

"It's  a  habit  o'  mine  to  walk  into  the  water  and  spoil  my 
clothes  for  the  sake  of  people  I've  never  met  before,"  he  said, 
with  a  laugh. 
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"For  shame,  Arthur  \"  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  huge  sigh  of 
relief. 

"  'Ow  can  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

"Arthur^s  been  asleep  since  then,"  said  the  mate,  still  smiling. 
"All  the  same,  the  next  time  he  jumps  in  he  can  get  out  by 
himself." 

Mr.  Heard,  raising  his  voice,  entered  into  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  affair,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Smith,  rising  to  his  feet, 
denounced  his  ingratitude  in  language  which  was  seldom 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  while 
that  lady  contributed  examples  of  deceitfulness  in  the  past  of 
Mr.  Heard,  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  refute.  Meanwhile,  her 
daughter  patted  the  mate's  hand. 

"It's  a  bit  too  thin,  Arthur,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  mocking 
smile;  "try  something  better  next  time." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Heard,  in  quieter  tones;  "I  dare  you 
to  come  along  to  the  harbour  and  jump  in,  just  as  you  are, 
where  you  said  you  jumped  in  after  me.  They'll  soon  see  who's 
telling  the  truth." 

"He'll  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  conviction. 

For  a  fraction  of  a  second  Mr.  Dix  hesitated,  then,  with  a 
steady  glance  at  Miss  Smith,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  accepted 
the  challenge.  Mrs.  Smith  besought  him  not  to  be  foolish,  and, 
with  a  vague  idea  of  dissuading  him,  told  him  a  slanderous 
anecdote  concerning  Mr.  Heard's  aunt.  Her  daughter  gazed  at 
the  mate  with  proud  confidence,  and,  taking  his  arm,  bade  her 
mother  to  get  some  dry  clothes  ready  and  led  the  way  to  the 
harbour. 

The  night  was  fine  but  dark,  and  a  chill  breeze  blew  up  from 
the  sea.  Twice  the  hapless  mate  thought  of  backing  out,  but  a 
glance  at  Miss  Smith's  profile  and  the  tender  pressure  of  her 
arm  deterred  him.  The  tide  was  running  out  and  he  had  a 
faint  hope  that  he  might  keep  afloat  long  enough  to  be  washed 
ashore  alive.  He  talked  rapidly,  and  his  laugh  rang  across  the 
water.  Arrived  at  the  spot  they  stopped,  and  Miss  Smith  look- 
ing down  into  the  darkness  was  unable  to  repress  a  shiver. 

"Be  careful,  Fred,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

The  mate  looked  at  her  oddly.  "All  right,"  he  said,  gayly, 
"I'll  be  out  almost  before  I'm  in.  You  run  back  to  the  house 
and  help  your  mother  get  the  dry  clothes  ready  for  me." 

His  tones  were  so  confident,  and  his  laugh  so  buoyant,  that 
Mr.   Heard,  who  had  been  fully  expecting  him  to  withdraw 
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from  the  affair,  began  to  feel  that  he  had  under-rated  his 
swimming  powers.  *^Just  jumping  in  and  swimming  out  again 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  saving  a  drownding  man/'  he  said, 
with  a  sneer. 

In  a  flash  the  mate  saw  a  chance  of  escape. 

"Why,  there's  no  satisfying  you,"  he  said,  slowly.  "If  I  do 
go  in  I  can  see  that  you  won't  own  up  that  you've  been  lying.'' 

"He'll  'ave  to,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  who,  having  made  up  his 
mind  for  a  little  excitement,  was  in  no  mind  to  lose  it. 

"I  don't  believe  he  would,"  said  the  mate.  "Look  here  I"  he 
said,  suddenly,  as  he  laid  an  affectionate  arm  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder.    "I  know  what  we'll  do." 

"Well?"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"I'll  save  you,"  said  the  mate,  with  a  smile  of  great  relief. 

"Save  mef  said  the  puzzled  Mr.  Smith,  as  his  daughter 
uttered  a  faint  cry.  "How  ?" 

"Just  as  I  saved  him,"  said  the  other,  nodding.  "You  jump 
in,  and  after  you've  sunk  twice — same  as  he  did — I'll  dive  in 
and  save  you.  At  any  rate  I'll  do  my  best;  I  promise  you  I 
won't  come  ashore  without  you." 

Mr.  Smith  hastily  flung  off  the  encircling  arm  and  retired  a 
few  paces  inland.  "  'Ave  you — ever  been — in  a  lunatic  asylum 
at  any  time  ?"  he  inquired,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

"No,"  said  the  mate,  gravely. 

"Neither  'ave  I,"  said  Mr.  Smith;  "and,  what's  more,  I'm 
not  going." 

He  took  a  deep  breath  and  stood  simmering.  Miss  Smith 
came  forward  and,  with  a  smothered  giggle,  took  the  mate's 
arm  and  squeezed  it. 

"Itll  have  to  be  Arthur  again,  then,"  said  the  latter,  in  a 
resigned  voice. 

"Me  f  cried  Mr.  Heard,  with  a  start. 

"Yes,  you !"  said  the  mate,  in  a  decided  voice.  "After  what 
you  said  just  now  I'm  not  going  in  without  saving  somebody. 
It  would  be  no  good.    Come  on,  in  you  go." 

"He  couldn't  speak  fairer  than  that,  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
dispassionately,  as  he  came  forward  again. 

"But  I  tell  you  he  can't  swim,"  protested  Mr.  Heard,  "not 
properly.  He  didn't  swim  last  time ;  I  told  you  so." 

"Never  mind;  we  know  what  you  said,"  retorted  the  mate. 
"All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  jump  in  and  III  follow  and  save 
you — same  as  I  did  the  other  night." 
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"Go  on,  Arthur/^  said  Mr.  Smith,  encouragingly.  "It  ain't 
cold.'' 

"I  tell  you  he  can't  swim,"  repeated  Mr.  Heard,  passionately. 
"I  should  be  drownded  before  your  eyes." 

"Eubbish,"  said  Mr.  Smith.    "Why,  I  believe  you're  afraid." 

"I  should  be  drownded,  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Heard.  "He 
wouldn't  come  in  after  me." 


'I  tell  you  he  can't  swim,'  repeated  Mr.  Heard,  passionately." 


"Yes,  he  would,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  passing  a  muscular  arm 
round  the  mate's  waist ;  "  'cos  the  moment  you're  overboard  I'll 
drop  'im  in.  Are  you  ready?" 

He  stood  embracing  the  mate  and  waiting,  but  Mr.  Heard, 
with  an  infuriated  exclamation,  walked  away.  A  parting  glance 
showed  him  that  the  old  man  had  released  the  mate,  and  that 
the  latter  was  now  embracing  Miss  Smith. 


BACK  TO  BACK 

Mrs.  Scutts,  concealed  behind  the  curtain,  gazed  at  the  cab  in 
uneasy  amazement.  The  cabman  clambered  down  from  the  box 
and,  opening  the  door,  stood  by  with  his  hands  extended  ready 
for  any  help  that  might  be  needed.  A  stranger  was  the  first  to 
alight,  and,  with  his  back  towards  Mrs.  Scutts,  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  something  in  the  cab.  He  placed  a  dangling 
hand  about  his  neck  and,  staggering  under  the  weight,  reeled 
backwards  supporting  Mr.  Scutts,  whose  other  arm  was  round 
the  neck  of  a  third  man.   In  a  flash  Mrs.  Scutts  was  at  the  door, 

"Oh,  Bill !"  she  gasped.   "And  by  daylight,  too  \" 

Mr.  Scutts  raised  his  head  sharply  and  his  lips  parted;  ther.'^ 
his  head  sank  again,  and  he  became  a  dead  weight  in  the  grasp 
of  his  assistants. 

"He's  all  right,"  said  one  of  them,  turning  to  Mrs.  Scutts. 

A  deep  groan  from  Mr.  Scutts  confirmed  the  statement. 

"What  is  it?''  inquired  his  wife,  anxiously. 

"Just  a  little  bit  of  a  railway  accident,"  said  one  of  the  stran- 
gers. "Train  ran  into  some  empty  trucks.  Nobody  hurt — seri- 
ously," he  added,  in  response  to  a  terrible  and  annoyed  groan 
from  Mr.  Scutts. 

With  his  feet  dragging  helplessly,  Mr.  Scutts  was  conveyed 
over  his  own  doorstep  and  placed  on  the  sofa. 

"All  the  others  went  off  home  on  their  own  legs,"  said  one  of 
the  strangers,  reproachfully.  "He  said  he  couldn't  walk,  and 
he  wouldn't  go  to  a  hospital," 

"Wanted  to  die  at  home,"  declared  the  sufferer.  "I  ain't  going 
to  be  cut  about  at  no  'ospitals." 

The  two  strangers  stood  by  watching  him;  then  they  looked 
at  each  other. 

"I  don't  want — no — 'ospitals,"  gasped  Mr.  Scutts.  "I'm  going 
to  have  my  own  doctor." 

"Of  course  the  company  will  pay  the  doctor's  bill,"  said  one 
of  the  strangers  to  Mrs.  Scutts ;  "or  they'll  send  their  own  doc- 
tor.   I  expect  he'll  be  all  right  to-morrow." 
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"I  ^ope  so/^  said  Mr.  Scutts,  "but  I  don't  think  it.  Thank  you 
for  bringing  of  me  'ome/' 

He  closed  his  eyes  languidly,  and  kept  them  closed  until  the 
men  had  departed. 

"Can't  you  walk,  Bill  ?''  inquired  the  tearful  Mrs.  Scutts. 

Her  husband  shook  his  head.  "You  go  and  fetch  the  doctor,'' 
he  said,  slowly.    "That  new  one  round  the  corner." 

"He  looks  such  a  boy,"  objected  Mrs.  Scutts. 

"You  go  and  fetch  'im,"  said  Mr.  Scutts,  raising  his  voice. 
"D'ye  hear !" 

"But "  began  his  wife. 

"If  I  get  up  to  you,  my  gal,"  said  the  forgetful  Mr.  Scutts, 
"you'll  know  it." 

"Why,  I  thought "  said  his  wife,  in  surprise. 

Mr.  Scutts  raised  himself  on  the  sofa  and  shook  his  fist  at 
her.  Then,  as  a  tribute  to  appearances,  he  sank  back  and 
groaned  again.  Mrs.  Scutts,  looking  somewhat  relieved,  took  her 
bonnet  from  a  nail  and  departed. 

The  examination  was  long  and  tedious,  but  Mr.  Scutts,  be- 
yond remarking  that  he  felt  chilly,  made  no  complaint.  He 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  perform  the  tests  suggested,  and 
even  did  his  best  to  stand,  supported  by  his  medical  attendant. 
Self-preservation  is  the  law  of  Nature,  and  when  Mr.  Scutt's 
legs  and  back  gave  way  he  saw  to  it  that  the  doctor  was  under- 
neath. 

"We'll  have  to  get  you  up  to  bed,"  said  the  latter,  rising 
slowly  and  dusting  himself. 

Mr.  Scutts,  who  was  lying  full  length  on  the  floor,  acquiesced, 
and  sent  his  wife  for  some  neighbours.  One  of  them  was  a  pro- 
fessional furniture-remover,  and,  half-way  up  the  narrow  stairs, 
the  unfortunate  had  to  remind  him  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
British  workingman,  and  not  a  piano.  Four  pairs  of  hands 
deposited  Mr.  Scutts  with  mathematical  precision  in  the  centre 
of  the  bed  and  then  proceeded  to  tuck  him  in,  while  Mrs.  Scutts 
drew  the  sheet  in  a  straight  line  under  his  chin. 

"Don't  look  much  the  matter  with  'im,"  said  one  of  the  assist- 
ants. 

"You  can't  tell  with  a  face  like  that,"  said  the  furniture- 
remover.  "It's  wot  you  might  call  a  'appy  face.  Why,  he  was 
arf  smiling  as  we  carried  'im  up  the  stairs." 

"You're  a  liar,"  said  Mr.  Scutts,  opening  his  eyes. 
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'^AU  right,  mate,"  said  the  furniture-remover;  "all  right. 
There's  no  call  to  get  annoyed  about  it.  Good  old  English  pluck, 
I  call  it.   Where  d'you  feel  the  pain?" 

"All  over,"  said  Mr.  Scutts,  briefly. 

His  neighbours  regarded  him  with  sympathetic  eyes,  and  then, 
led  by  the  furniture-remover,  filed  out  of  the  room  on  tip-toe. 
The  doctor,  with  a  few  parting  instructions,  also  took  his 
departure. 

"If  you're  not  better  by  the  morning,"  he  said,  pausing  at  the 
door,  "you  must  send  for  your  club  doctor." 

Mr.  Scutts,  in  a  feeble  voice,  thanked  him,  and  lay  with  a 
twisted  smile  on  his  face  listening  to  his  wife's  vivid  narrative 
to  the  little  crowd  which  had  collected  at  the  front-door.  She 
came  back,  followed  by  the  next-door  neighbour,  Mr.  James 
Flynn,  whose  offers  of  assistance  ranged  from  carrying  Mr. 
Scutts  out  pick-a-back  when  he  wanted  to  take  the  air,  to  filling 
his  pipe  for  him  and  fetching  his  beer. 

"But  I  dare  say  you'll  be  up  and  about  in  a  couple  o'  days," 
he  concluded.  "You  wouldn't  look  so  well  if  you'd  got  anything 
serious  the  matter;  rosy,  fat  cheeks  and " 

"That'll  do,"  said  the  indignant  invalid.  "It's  my  back  that's 
hurt,  not  my  face." 

"I  know,"  said  Mr.  Flynn,  nodding  sagely ;  "but  if  it  was  hurt 
bad  your  face  would  be  as  white  as  that  sheet — whiter." 

"The  doctor  said  as  he  was  to  be  kep'  quiet,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Scutts,  sharply. 

"Eight-o,"  said  Mr.  Flynn.  "Ta-ta,  old  pal.  Keep  your 
pecker  up,  and  if  you  want  your  back  rubbed  with  turps,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  just  knock  on  the  wall." 

He  went,  before  Mr.  Scutts  could  think  of  a  reply  suitable 
for  an  invalid  and,  at  the  same  time,  bristling  with  virility.  A 
sinful  and  foolish  desire  to  leap  out  of  bed  and  help  Mr.  Flynn 
downstairs  made  him  more  rubicund  than  ever. 

He  sent  for  the  club  doctor  next  morning,  and,  pending  his 
arrival,  partook  of  a  basin  of  arrowroot  and  drank  a  little  beef- 
tea.  A  bottle  of  castor-oil  and  an  empty  pill-box  on  the  table  by 
the  bedside  added  a  little  local  colour  to  the  scene. 

"Any  pain?"  inquired  the  doctor,  after  an  examination  in 
which  bony  and  very  cold  fingers  had  played  a  prominent  part. 

"Not  much  pain,"  said  Mr.  Scutts.  'TDon't  seem  to  have  no 
strength  in  my  back." 
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"Ah  V'  said  the  doctor. 

"I  tried  to  get  up  this  morning  to  go  to  my  work/^  said  Mr. 
Scutts,  "but  I  can^t  stand — I  couldn't  get  out  of  bed." 

"Fearfully  upset^,  he  was,  pore  dear/'  testified  Mrs.  Scutts. 
"He  can't  bear  losing  a  day.  I  s'pose — I  s'pose  the  railway  com- 
pany will  'ave  to  do  something  if  it's  serious,  won't  they,  sir?" 

"Nothing  to  do  with  me,"  said  the  doctor.  "I'll  put  him  on 
the  club  for  a  few  days ;  I  expect  he  will  be  all  right  soon.  He's 
got  a  healthy  colour — a  very  healthy  colour." 

Mr.  Scutts  waited  until  he  had  left  the  house  and  then  made 
a  few  remarks  on  the  colour  question  that  for  impurity  of 
English  and  strength  of  diction  have  probably  never  been 
surpassed. 

A  second  visitor  that  day  came  after  dinner — a  tall  man  in 
a  frock-coat,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  silk  hat,  which,  after  a 
careful  survey  of  the  room,  he  hung  on  a  knob  of  the  bed-post. 

"Mr.  Scutts?"  he  inquired,  bowing. 

"That's  me,"  said  Mr.  Scutts,  in  a  feeble  voice. 

"I've  called  from  the  railway  company,"  said  the  stranger. 
"We  have  seen  now  all  those  who  left  their  names  and  addresses 
on  Monday  afternoon,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  nobody  was 
really  hurt.    Nobody." 

Mr.  Scutts,  in  a  faint  voice,  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it. 

"Been  a  wonder  if  they  had,"  said  the  other,  cheerfully. 
"Why,  even  the  paint  wasn't  knocked  off  the  engine.  The  most 
serious  damage  appears  to  be  two  top-hats  crushed  and  an  um- 
brella broken." 

He  leaned  over  the  bed-rail  and  laughed  joyously.  Mr.  Scutts, 
through  half-closed  eyes,  gazed  at  him  in  silent  reproach. 

"I  don't  say  that  one  or  two  people  didn't  receive  a  little  bit 
of  a  shock  to  their  nerves,"  said  the  visitor,  thoughtfully.  "One 
lady  even  stayed  in  bed  next  day.  However,  I  made  it  all  right 
with  them.  The  company  is  very  generous,  and  although  of 
course  there  is  no  legal  obligation,  they  made  several  of  them 
a  present  of  a  few  pounds,  so  that  they  could  go  away  for  a  little 
change,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  to  quiet  their  nerves." 

Mr.  Scutts,  who  had  been  listening  with  closed  eyes,  opened 
them  languidly  and  said,  "Oh." 

"I  gave  one  gentleman  twen-ty  pounds !"  said  the  visitor, 
jingling  some  coins  in  his  trouser-pocket.  "I  never  saw  a  man 
so  pleased  and  grateful  in  my  life.  When  he  signed  the  receipt 
for  it — I  always  get  them  to  sign  a  receipt,  so  that  the  company 
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can  see  that  I  haven't  kept  the  money  for  myself — he  nearly 
wept  with  joy/' 

"I  should  think  he  would/'  said  Mr.  Scutts,  slowly — "if  he 
wasn't  hurt." 

"You're  the  last  on  my  list/'  said  the  other,  hastily.  He 
produced  a  slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket-book  and  placed  it  on 
the  small  table,  with  a  fountain-pen.  Then,  with  a  smile  that 
was  both  tender  and  playful,  he  plunged  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  poured  a  stream  of  gold  on  the  table. 

"What  do  you  say  to  thir-ty  pounds?"  he  said,  in  a  hushed 
voice.  "Thir-ty  golden  goblins  ?" 

"What  for?"  inquired  Mr.  Scutts,  with  a  notable  lack  of 
interest. 

"For — well,  to  go  away  for  a  day  or  two,"  said  the  visitor. 
"I  find  you  in  bed ;  it  may  be  a  cold  or  a  bilious  attack ;  or  per- 
haps you  had  a  little  upset  of  the  nerves  when  the  trains  kissed 
each  other." 

"I'm  in  bed — ^because— I  can't  walk — or  stand,"  said  Mr. 
Scutts,  speaking  very  distinctly.  "I'm  on  my  club,  and  if  as  'ow 
I  get  well  in  a  day  or  two,  there's  no  reason  why  the  company 
should  give  me  any  money.    I'm  pore,  but  I'm  honest." 

"Take  my  advice  as  a  friend,"  said  the  other ;  "take  the  money 
while  you  can  get  it." 

He  nodded  significantly  at  Mr.  Scutts  and  closed  one  eye. 
Mr.  Scutts  closed  both  of  his. 

"I  'ad  my  back  hurt  in  the  collision,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
pause.  "I  'ad  to  be  helped  'ome.  So  far  it  seems  to  get  worse, 
but  I  'ope  for  the  best." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  visitor ;  ^Tiow  sad !  I  suppose  it  has  been 
coming  on  for  a  long  time.  Most  of  these  back  cases  do.  At 
least  all  the  doctors  say  so.''' 

"It  was  done  in  the  collision,"  said  Mr.  Scutts,  mildly  but 
firmly.   "I  was  as  right  as  rain  before  then." 

The  visitor  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  "Ah !  you  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  proving  that,"  he  said,  softly ;  "in  fact,  speak- 
ing as  man  to  man,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. I'm  afraid  I'm  exceeding  my  duty,  but,  as  you're  the  last 
on  my  list,  suppose — suppose  we  say  forty  pounds.  Forty!  A 
small  fortune." 

He  added  some  more  gold  to  the  pile  on  the  table,  and  gently 
tapped  Mr.  Scutt's  arm  with  the  end  of  the  pen. 

"Good-afternoon,"  said  the  invalid. 
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The  visitor,  justly  concerned  at  his  lack  of  intelligence,  took  a 
seat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  spoke  to  him  as  a  friend  and 
a  brother,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Scutts  reminded  him  at  last  that  it 
was  medicine-time,  after  which,  pain  and  weakness  permitting, 
he  was  going  to  try  to  get  a  little  sleep. 

''^Forty  pounds!"  he  said  to  his  wife,  after  the  official  had 
departed.   ^^Why  didn't  'e  offer  me  a  bag  o'  sweets  V 

"It's  a  lot  o'  money,"  said  Mrs.  Scutts,  wistfully. 

"So's  a  thousand,"  said  her  husband.  "I  ain't  going  to  'ave 
my  back  broke  for  nothing,  I  can  tell  you.  Now,  you  keep  that 
mouth  o'  yours  shut,  and  if  I  get  it,  you  shall  'ave  a  new  pair 
o'  boots." 

"A  thousand!"  exclaimed  the  startled  Mrs.  Scutts.  "Have 
you  took  leave  of  your  senses,  or  what  ?" 

"I  read  a  case  in  the  paper  where  a  man  got  it,"  said  Mr. 
Scutts.  "He  'ad  his  back  'urt  too,  poor  chap.  How  would  you 
like  to  lay  on  your  back  all  your  life  for  a  thousand  pounds?" 

"Will  you  'ave  to  lay  abed  all  your  life?"  inquired  his  wife, 
staring. 

"Wait  till  I  get  the  money,"  said  Mr.  Scutts;  "then  I  might 
be  able  to  tell  you  better." 

He  gazed  wistfully  at  the  window.  It  was  late  October,  but 
the  sun  shone  and  the  air  was  clear.  The  sound  of  traffic  and 
cheerful  voices  ascended  from  the  little  street.  To  Mr.  Scutts 
it  all  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  a  distant  past. 

"If  that  chap  comes  round  to-morrow  and  offers  me  five  hun- 
dred," he  said,  slowly,  "I  don't  know  as  I  won't  take  it.  I'm 
sick  of  this  mouldy  bed." 

He  waited  expectantly  next  day,  but  nothing  happened,  and 
after  a  week  of  bed  he  began  to  realise  that  the  job  might  be  a 
long  one.  The  monotony,  to  a  man  of  his  active  habits,  became 
almost  intolerable,  and  the  narrated  adventures  of  Mr.  James 
Flynn,  his  only  caller,  filled  him  with  an  uncontrollable  longing 
to  be  up  and  doing. 

The  fine  weather  went,  and  Mr.  Scutts,  in  his  tumbled  bed 
lay  watching  the  rain  beating  softly  on  the  window-panes.  Then 
one  morning  he  awoke  to  the  darkness  of  a  London  fog. 

"It  gets  worse  and  worse,"  said  Mrs.  Scutts,  as  she  returned 
home  in  the  afternoon  with  a  relish  for  his  tea.  "Can't  see  your 
'and  before  your  face." 

Mr.  Scutts  looked  thoughtful.  He  ate  his  tea  in  silence,  and 
after  he  had  finished  lit  his  pipe  and  sat  up  in  bed  smoking. 
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"Penny  for  your  thoughts/'  said  his  wife. 

'^I'm  going  out/'  said  Mr.  Scutts,  in  a  voice  that  defied  oppo- 
sition. "I'm  going  to  'ave  a  walk,  and  when  I'm  far  enough 
away  I'm  going  to  'ave  one  or  two  drinks.  I  believe  this  fog 
is  sent  a-purpose  to  save  my  life." 

Mrs.  Scutts  remonstrated,  but  in  vain,  and  at  half-past  six 
the  invalid,  with  his  cap  over  his  eyes  and  a  large  scarf  tied 
round  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  listened  for  a  moment  at  his 
front-door  and  then  disappeared  in  the  fog. 

Left  to  herself,  Mrs.  Scutts  returned  to  the  bedroom  and, 
poking  the  tiny  fire  into  a  blaze,  sat  and  pondered  over  the 
wilfulness  of  men. 

She  was  awakened  from  a  doze  by  a  knocking  at  the  street- 
door.  It  was  just  eight  o'clock,  and,  inwardly  congratulating 
her  husband  on  his  return  to  common-sense  and  home,  she  went 
down  and  opened  it.  Two  tall  men  in  silk  hats  entered  the 
room. 

"Mrs.  Scutts  ?"  said  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  Scutts,  in  a  dazed  fashion,  nodded. 

'^e  have  come  to  see  your  husband,"  said  the  intruder.  "I'm 
a  doctor." 

The  panic-stricken  Mrs.  Scutts  tried  in  vain  to  think. 

"He — he's  asleep,"  she  said,  at  last. 

'TDoesn't  matter,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  his  companion. 

"You — you  can't  see  him,"  protested  Mrs.  Scutts.  "He 
ain't  to  be  seen." 

"He'd  be  sorry  to  miss  me,"  said  the  doctor,  eyeing  her  keenly 
as  she  stood  on  guard  by  the  inner  door.  "I  suppose  he's  at 
home  ?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Scutts,  stammering  and  flushing. 
"Why,  the  pore  man  can't  stir  from  his  bed." 

"Well,  I'll  just  peep  in  at  the  door,  then,"  said  the  doctor. 
*H  won't  wake  him.   You  can't  object  to  that.    If  you  do " 

Mrs.  Scutts's  head  began  to  swim.  "I'll  go  up  and  see  whether 
he's  awake,"  she  said. 

She  closed  the  door  on  them  and  stood  with  her  hand  to  her 
throat,  thinking.  Then,  instead  of  going  upstairs,  she  passed 
into  the  yard  and,  stepping  over  the  fence,  opened  Mr.  Flynn's 
back  door. 

"Halloa !"  said  that  gentleman,  who  was  standing  in  the  scul- 
lery removing  mud  from  his  boots.    "What's  up  ?" 
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In  a  frenzied  gabble  Mrs.  Scutts  told  him.  "You  must  be 
^im/^  she  said,  clutching  him  by  the  coat  and  dragging  him 
towards  the  door.  "They Ve  never  seen  'im,  and  they  won't  know 
the  differ ence.^' 

"But ''  exclaimed  the  astonished  James.    ' 

"Quick  V^  she  said,  sharply.  "Go  into  the  back  room  and  un- 
dress, then  nip  into  his  room  and  get  into  bed.  And  mind,  be 
fast  asleep  all  the  time.'' 

Still  holding  the  bewildered  Mr.  Flynn  by  the  coat,  she  led 
him  into  the  house  and  waved  him  upstairs,  and  stood  below 
listening  until  a  slight  creaking  of  the  bed  announced  that  he 
had  obeyed  orders.   Then  she  entered  the  parlour. 

"He's  fast  asleep,"  she  said,  softly;  "and  mind,  I  won't  'ave 
him  disturbed.  It's  the  first  real  sleep  he's  'ad  for  nearly  a 
week.  If  you  promise  not  to  wake  'im  you  may  just  have  a 
peep." 

"We  won't  disturb  him,"  said  the  doctor,  and,  followed  by 
his  companion,  noiselessly  ascended  the  stairs  and  peeped  into 
the  room.  Mr.  Flynn  was  fast  asleep,  and  not  a  muscle  moved 
as  the  two  men  approached  the  bed  on  tip-toe  and  stood  looking 
at  him.  The  doctor  turned  after  a  minute  and  led  the  way  out 
of  the  room. 

"We'll  call  again,"  he  said,  softly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Scutts.  "When?" 

The  doctor  and  his  companion  exchanged  glances.  "I'm  very 
busy  just  at  present,"  he  said,  slowly.  "We'll  look  in  some  time 
and  take  our  chance  of  catching  him  awake." 

Mrs.  Scutts  bowed  them  out,  and  in  some  perplexity  returned 
to  Mr.  Flypn.  "I  don't  like  the  look  of  'em,"  she  said,  shaking 
her  head.  "You'd  better  stay  in  bed  till  Bill  comes  'ome  in  case 
they  come  back." 

"Eight-o,"  said  the  obliging  Mr.  Flynn.  "Just  step  in  and  tell 
my  landlady  I'm  'aving  a  chat  with  Bill." 

He  lit  his  pipe  and  sat  up  in  bed  smoking  until  a  knock  at 
the  front-door  at  half-past  eleven  sent  him  off  to  sleep  again. 
Mrs.  Scutts,  who  was  sitting  downstairs,  opened  it  and  admit- 
ted her  husband. 

"All  serene?"  he  inquired.  "What  are  you  looking  like  that 
for?  What's  up?" 

He  sat  quivering  with  alarm  and  rage  as  she  told  him,  and 
then,  mounting  the  stairs  with  a  heavy  tread,  stood  gazing  in 
helpless  fury  at  the  slumbering  form  of  Mr.  James  Flynn. 
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"Get  out  o'  my  bed/^  he  said  at  last,  in  a  chokiug  voice. 

*^hat.  Bill  \"  said  Mr.  Flynn,  opening  his  eyes. 

"Get  out  o'  my  bed/^  repeated  the  other.  "You've  made  a 
nice  mess  of  it  between  you.  It's  a  fine  thing  if  a  man  can't  go 
out  for  arf  a  pint  without  coming  home  and  finding  all  the 
riff-raif  of  the  neighbourhood  in  'is  bed." 

"  'Ow's  the  pore  back,  Bill  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Flynn,  with  ten- 
derness. 

Mr.  Scutts  gurgled  at  him.  "Outside !"  he  said  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  his  breath. 

"Bill/'  said  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Scutts,  outside  the  door. 

"Halloa,"  growled  her  husband. 

"He  mustn't  go,"  said  Mrs.  Scntts.  "Those  gentlemen  are 
coming  again,  and  they  think  he  is  you." 

"What  !"  roared  the  infuriated  Mr.  Scutts. 
-    "Don't  you  see  ?  It's  me  what's  got  the  pore  back  now,  Bill," 
said  Mr.  Flynn.    "You  can't  pass  yourself  off  as  me.  Bill;  you 
ain't  good-looking  enough." 

Mr.  Scutts,  past  speech,  raised  his  clenched  fists  to  the  ceiling. 

"He'll  'ave  to  stay  in  your  bed,"  continued  the  voice  of  Mrs-. 
Scutts.  "He's  got  a  good  'art,  and  I  know  he'll  do  it ;  won't  you, 
Jim?" 

Mr.  Flynn  pondered.  "Tell  my  landlady  in  the  morning  that 
I've  took  your  back  room,"  he  said.  "What  a  fortunit  thing  it 
is  I'm  out  o'  work.  What  ar€  you  walking  up  and  down  like  that 
for.  Bill  ?  Back  coming  on  agin  ?" 

"Then  o'  course,"  pursued  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Scutts,  in  medi- 
tative accents,  "there's  the  club  doctor  and  the  other  gentleman 
that  knows  Bill.  They  might  come  at  any  moment.  There's  got 
to  be  two  Bills  in  bed,  so  that  if  one  party  comes  one  Bill  can 
nip  into  the  back  room,  and  if  the  other  Bill — party,  I  mean — 
comes,  the  other  Bill — ^you  know  what  I  mean !" 

Mr.  Scutts  swore  himself  faint. 

"That's  'ow  it  is,  mate,"  said  Mr.  Flynn.  "It's  no  good  stand- 
ing there  saying  your  little  piece  of  poetry  to  yourself.   Take  off 
your  clo'es  and  get  to  bed  like   a  little   man.    Now!   now! 
Naughty !   Naughty !" 

"P'r'aps  I  oughtn't  to  'ave  let  'em  up.  Bill,"  said  his  wife; 
*^ut  I  was  afraid  they'd  smell  a  rat  if  I  didn't.  Besides,  I  was 
took  by  surprise." 

"You  get  off  to  bed,"  said  Mr.  Scutts.  "Get  off  to  bed  while 
you're  safe." 
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*^And  get  a  good  night's  rest/'  added  the  thoughtful  Mr. 
Flynn.  "If  Bill's  back  is  took  bad  in  the  night  I'll  look  after  it." 

Mr.  Scutts  turned  a  threatening  face  on  him.  "For  two 
pins "  he  began. 

"For  two  pins  I'll  go  back  'ome  and  stay  there/*  said  Mr. 
Flynn. 

He  put  one  muscular  leg  out  of  bed,  and  then,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Mr.  Scutts,  put  it  back  again.  In  a  few  simple,  manly 
words  the  latter  apologised,  by  putting  all  the  blame  on  Mrs. 
Scutts,  and,  removing  his  clothes,  got  into  bed. 

Wrapped  in  bed-clothes,  they  passed  the  following  day  listen- 
ing for  knocks  at  the  door  and  playing  cards.  By  evening  both 
men  were  weary,  and  Mr.  Scutts  made  a  few  pointed  remarks 
concerning  dodging  doctors  and  deceitful  visitors  to  which  Mr. 
Flynn  listened  in  silent  approval. 

"They  mightn't  come  for  a  week,"  he  said,  dismally.  "It's 
all  right  for  you,  but  where  do  I  come  in  ?   Halves  ?" 

Mr.  Scutts  had  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head. 

"You  leave  it  to  me,  mate,"  he  said,  controlling  himself  by 
an  effort.   "If  I  get  ten  quid,  say,  you  shall  have  arf." 

"And  suppose  you  get  more  ?"  demanded  the  other. 

"We'll  see,"  said  Mr.  Scutts,  vaguely. 

Mr.  Flynn  returned  to  the  charge  next  day,  but  got  no  satis- 
faction. Mr.  Scutts  preferred  to  talk  instead  of  the  free  board 
and  lodging  his  friend  was  getting.  On  the  subject  of  such  pay 
for  such  work  he  was  almost  eloquent. 

"Ill  bide  my  time,"  said  Mr.  Flynn,  darkly.  "Treat  me  fair 
and  I'll  treat  you  fair." 

His  imprisonment  came  to  an  end  on  the  fourth  day.  There 
was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  sound  of  men's  voices,  followed 
by  the  hurried  appearance  of  Mrs.  Scutts. 

"It's  Jim's  lot,"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper.  "I've  just 
come  up  to  get  the  room  ready." 

Mr.  Scutts  took  his  friend  by  the  hand,  and  after  warmly 
urging  him  not  to  forget  the  expert  instructions  he  had  received 
concerning  his  back,  slipped  into  the  back  room,  and,  a  prey  to 
forebodings,  awaited  the  result. 

"Well,  he  looks  better,"  said  the  doctor,  regarding  Mr.  Flynn. 

"Much  better,"  said  his  companion. 

Mrs.  Scutts  shook  her  head.  ^TSis  pore  back  don't  seem  no 
better,  sir,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "Can't  you  do  something 
for  it?" 
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'^Let  me  have  a  look  at  it/^  said  the  doctor.  "Undo  your 
shirt/' 

Mr.  Flynn,  with  slow  fingers,  fumbled  with  the  button  at  his 
neck  and  looked  hard  at  Mrs.  Scutts. 

"She  can't  bear  to  see  me  suffer/'  he  said,  in  a  feeble  voice,  as 
she  left  the  room. 

He  bore  the  examination  with  the  fortitude  of  an  early  Chris- 
tian martyr.  In  response  to  inquiries  he  said  he  felt  as  though 
the  mainspring  of  his  back  had  gone. 

"How  long  since  you  walked?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"Not  since  the  accident,"  said  Mr.  Flynn,  firmly. 

"Try  now,"  said  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Flynn  smiled  at  him  reproachfully. 

"You  can't  walk  because  you  think  you  can't,"  said  the  doc- 
tor; "that  is  all.  You'll  have  to  be  encouraged  the  same  way 
that  a  child  is.   I  should  like  to  cure  you,  and  I  think  I  can." 

He  took  a  small  canvas  bag  from  the  other  man  and  opened 
it.   "Forty  pounds,"  he  said.   "Would  you  like  to  count  it?" 

Mr.  Flynn's  eyes  shone. 

"It  is  all  yours,"  said  the  doctor,  "if  you  can  walk  across  the 
room  and  take  it  from  that  gentleman's  hand." 

"Honour  bright?"  asked  Mr.  Flynn,  in  tremulous  tones,  as 
the  other  man  held  up  the  bag  and  gave  him  an  encouraging 
smile. 

"Honour  bright,"  said  the  doctor. 

With  a  spring  that  nearly  broke  the  bed,  Mr.  Flynn  quitted  it 
and  snatched  the  bag,  and  at  the  same  moment  Mrs.  Scutts, 
impelled  by  a  maddened  arm,  burst  into  the  room. 

"Your  back,"  she  moaned.   "It'll  kill  you.   Get  back  to  bed." 

"I'm  cured,  lovey,"  said  Mr.  Flynn,  simply. 

"His  back  is  as  strong  as  ever,"  said  the  doctor,  giving  it  a 
thump. 

Mr.  Flynn,  who  had  taken  his  clothes  from  a  chair  and  was 
hastily  dressing  himself,  assented. 

"But  if  you'll  wait  arf  a  tick  I'll  walk  as  far  as  the  corner 
with  you,"  he  said,  quickly.  "I'd  like  to  make  sure  it's  all  right." 

He  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and,  glancing  up  at  the 
pallid  and  murderous  face  of  Mr.  Scutts,  which  protruded  from 
the  back  bedroom,  smiled  at  him  rapturously.  Then,  with  a 
lordly  air,  he  tossed  him  five  pieces  of  gold. 


IN  THE  FAMILY 

The  oldest  inhabitant  of  Claybury  sat  beneath  the  sign  of  the 
"Cauliflower^^  and  gazed  with  affectionate,  but  dim,  old  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  village  street. 

"No;    Claybury   men   ain't   never   been  much  of  ones   for 
emigrating/'  he  said,  turning  to  the  youthful  traveller  who 
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was  resting  in  the  shade  with  a  mug  of  ale  and  a  cigarette. 
"They  know  they'd  'ave  to  go  a  long  way  afore  theyM  find  a 
place  as  'nd  come  up  to  this/' 

He  finished  the  tablespoonful  of  beer  in  his  mug  and  sat  for 
so  long  with  his  head  back  and  the  inverted  vessel  on  his  face 
that  the  traveller,  who  at  first  thought  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  conjuring  trick,  coloured  furiously,  and  asked  permission 
to  refill  it. 

Now  and  then  a  Claybury  man  has  gone  to  foreign  parts, 
said  the  old  man,  drinking  from  the  replenished  mug,  and 
placing  it  where  the  traveller  could  mark  progress  without 
undue  strain;  but  they've,  gen'rally  speaking,  come  back  and 
wished  as  they'd  never  gone. 

The  on'y  man  as  I  ever  heard  of  that  made  his  fortune  by 
emigrating  was  Henery  Walker's  great-uncle,  Josiah  Walker,  by 
name,  and  he  wasn't  a  Claybury  man  at  all.  He  made  his 
fortune  out  o'  sheep  in  Australey,  and  he  was  so  rich  and 
well-to-do  that  he  could  never  find  time  to  answer  the  letters 
that  Henery  Walker  used  to  send  him  when  he  was  hard  up. 

Henery  Walker  used  to  hear  of  'im  through  a  relation  of  his 
up  in  London,  and  tell  us  all  about  'im  and  his  money  up  at 
this  here  "Cauliflower"  public-house.  And  he  used  to  sit  and 
drink  his  beer  and  wonder  who  would  'ave  the  old  man's 
money  arter  he  was  dead. 

When  the  relation  in  London  died  Henery  Walker  left  off 
hearing  about  his  uncle,  and  he  got  so  worried  over  thinking 
that  the  old  man  might  die  and  leave  his  money  to  strangers  that 
he  got  quite  thin.  He  talked  of  emigrating  to  Australey  'imself, 
and  then,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Bill  Chambers — who  said  it 
was  a  cheaper  thing  to  do — he  wrote  to  his  uncle  instead,  and, 
arter  reminding  'im  that  'e  was  an  old  man  living  in  a  strange 
country,  'e  asked  'im  to  come  to  Claybury  and  make  his  'ome 
with  'is  loving  grand-nephew. 

It  was  a  good  letter,  because  more  than  one  gave  'im  a  hand 
with  it,  and  there  was  little  bits  o'  Scripture  in  it  to  make  it 
more  solemn-like.  It  was  wrote  on  pink  paper  with  pie-crust 
edges  and  put  in  a  green  envelope,  and  Bill  Chambers  said  a 
man  must  'ave  a  'art  of  stone  if  that  didn't  touch  it. 

Four  months  arterwards  Henery  Walker  got  an  answer  to  ^is 
letter  from  'is  great-uncle.  It  was  a  nice  letter,  and,  arter 
thanking  Henery  Walker  for  all  his  kindness,  'is  uncle  said 
that  he  was  getting  an  old  man,  and  p'r'aps  he  should  come 
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and  lay  'is  bones  in  England  arter  all,  and  if  he  did  'e  should 
certainly  come  and  see  his  grand-nephew,  Henery  Walker. 

Most  of  "US  thought  Henery  Walker's  fortune  was  as  good  as 
made,  but  Bob  Pretty,  a  nasty,  low  poaching  chap  that  has 
done  wot  he  could  to  give  Claybury  a  bad  name,  turned  up  his 
nose  at  it. 

"I'll  believe  he's  coming  'ome  when  I  see  him,"  he  ses.  "It's 
my  belief  he  went  to  Australey  to  get  out  o'  your  way,  Henery." 

"A^'it  'appened  he  went  there  afore  I  was  born,"  ses  Henery 
Walker,  firing  up. 

"He  knew  your  father,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  "and  he  didn't  want 
to  take  no  risks." 

They  'ad  words  then,  and  arter  that  every  time  Bob  Pretty 
met  'im  he  asked  arter  his  great-uncle's  'ealth,  and  used  to 
pretend  to  think  'e  was  living  with  'im. 

"You  ought  to  get  the  old  gentleman  out  a  bit  more,  Henery," 
he  would  say;  "it  can't  be  good  for  'im  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
'ouse  so  much — especially  your  'ouse." 

Henery  Walker  used  to  get  that  riled  he  didn't  know  wot  to 
do  with  'imself,  and  as  time  went  on,  and  he  began  to  be  afraid 
that  'is  uncle  never  would  come  back  to  England,  he  used  to 
get  quite  nasty  if  anybody  on'y  so  much  as  used  the  word 
"uncle"  in  'is  company. 

It  was  over  six  months  since  he  'ad  had  the  letter  from  'is 
uncle,  and  'e  was  up  here  at  the  "Cauliflower"  with  some 
more  of  us  one  night,  when  Dicky  Weed,  the  tailor,  turns  to 
Bob  Pretty  and  he  ses,  "Who's  the  old  gentleman  that's  staying 
with  you.  Bob  ?" 

Bob  Pretty  puts  down  'is  beer  very  careful  and  turns  round 
on  'im. 

"Old  gentleman?"  he  ses,  very  slow.  "Wot  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"I  mean  the  little  old  gentleman  with  white  whiskers  and  a 
squeaky  voice,"  ses  Dicky  Weed. 

"You've  been  dreaming,"  ses  Bob,  taking  up  'is  beer  ag'in. 

"I  see  'im  too.  Bob,"  ses  Bill  Chambers. 

"Ho,  you  did,  did  you?"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  putting  down  'is 
mug  with  a  bang.  "And  wot  d'ye  mean  by  coming  spying  round 
my  place,  eh?   Wot  d'ye  mean  by  it?" 

"Spying?"  ses  Bill  Chambers,  gaping  at  'im  with  'is  mouth 
open;  "I  wasn't  spying.  Any  one  'ud  think  you  'ad  done  some- 
thing you  was  ashamed  of." 
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"You  mind  your  business  and  I'll  mind  mine/'  ses  Bob, 
very  fierce. 

"I  was  passing  the  'ouse/'  ses  Bill  Chambers,  looking  round 
at  us,  *^and  I  see  an  old  man's  face  at  the  bedroom  winder,  and 
while  I  was  wondering  who  'e  was  a  hand  come  and  drawed  'im 
away.  I  see  'im  as  plain  as  ever  I  see  anything  in  my  life,  and 
the  hand,  too.   Big  and  dirty  it  was.'' 

"And  he's  got  a  cough,"  ses  Dicky  Weed — "a  churchyard 
cough — I  'eard  it." 

"It  ain't  much  you  don't  hear,  Dicky,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  turn- 
ing on  'im;  "the  on'y  thing  you  never  did  'ear,  and  never  will 
'ear,  is  any  good  of  yourself." 

He  kicked  over  a  chair  wot  was  in  'is  way  and  went  off  in 
such  a  temper  as  we'd  never  seen  'im  in  afore,  and,  wot  was 
more  surprising  still,  but  I  know  it's  true,  'cos  I  drunk  it  up 
myself,  he'd  left  over  arf  a  pint  o'  beer  in  'is  mug. 

"He's  up  to  something,"  ses  Sam  Jones,  starting  arter  him; 
"mark  my  words." 

We  couldn't  make  head  nor  tail  out  of  it,  but  for  some  days 
arterward  you'd  ha'  thought  that  Bob  Pretty's  'ouse  was  a 
peep-show.  Everybody  stared  at  the  winders  as  they  went  by, 
and  the  children  played  in  front  of  the  'ouse  and  stared  in  all 
day  long.  Then  the  old  gentleman  was  seen  one  day  as  bold  as 
brass  sitting  at  the  winder,  and  we  heard  that  it  was  a  pore  old 
tramp  Bob  Pretty  'ad  met  on  the  road  and  given  a  home  to, 
and  he  didn't  like  'is  good-'artedness  to  be  known  for  fear  he 
should  be  made  fun  of. 

Nobody  believed  that,  o'  course,  and  things  got  more  puzzling 
than  ever.  Once  or  twice  the  old  gentleman  went  out  for  a 
walk,  but  Bob  Pretty  or  'is  missis  was  always  with  'im,  and 
if  anybody  tried  to  speak  to  him  they  always  said  'e  was  deaf 
and  took  'im  off  as  fast  as  they  could.  Then  one  night  up  at 
the  "Cauliflower"  here  Dicky  Weed  came  rushing  in  with  a  bit 
o'  news  that  took  everybody's  breath  away. 

"I've  just  come  from  the  post-office,"  he  ses,  "and  there's  a 
letter  for  Bob  Pretty's  old  gentleman !  Wot  d'ye  think  o'  that  ?" 

"If  you  could  tell  us  wot's  inside  it  you  might  'ave  something 
to  brag  about,"  ses  Henery  Walker. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  the  inside,"  ses  Dicky  Weed;  "the  name 
on  the  outside  was  good  enough  for  me.  I  couldn't  hardly 
believe  my  own  eyes,  but  there  it  was :  'Mr.  Josiah  Walker,'  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face."  . 
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0'  course,  we  see  it  all  then,  and  wondered  why  we  hadn't 
thought  of  it  afore;  and  we  stood  quiet  listening  to  the  things 
that  Henery  Walker  said  about  a  man  that  would  go  and  steal 
another  man's  great-uncle  from  'im.  Three  times  Smith,  the 
landlord,  said,  ^'Husli!"  and  the  fourth  time  he  put  Henery 
Walker  outside  and  told  'im  to  stay  there  till  he  'ad  lost  his 
voice. 

Henery  Walker  stayed  outside  five  minutes,  and  then  'e  come 
back  in  ag'in  to  ask  for  advice.  His  idea  seemed  to  be  that, 
as  the  old  gentleman  was  deaf.  Bob  Pretty  was  passing  'isself 
off  as  Henery  Walker,  and  the  disgrace  was  a'most  more  than  'e 
could  bear.  He  began  to  get  excited  ag'in,  and  Smith  'ad  just 
said  "Hushr  once  more  when  we  'card  somebody  whistling  out- 
side, and  in  come  Bob  Pretty. 

He  'ad  hardly  got  'is  face  in  at  the  door  afore  Henery 
Walker  started  on  'im,  and  Bob  Pretty  stood  there,  struck  all 
of  a  heap,  and  staring  at  'im  as  though  he  couldn't  believe 
his  ears. 

"  'Ave  you  gone  ;tnad,  Henery  ?"  he  ses,  at  last. 

"Give  me  back  my  great-uncle,"  ses  Henery  Walker,  at  the 
top  of  'is  voice. 

Bob  Pretty  shook  his  'ead  at  him.  '*I  haven't  got  your  great- 
uncle,  Henery,"  he  ses,  very  gentle.  "I  know  the  name  is  the 
same,  but  wot  of  it?  There's  more  than  one  Josiah  Walker  in 
the  world.  This  one  is  no  relation  to  you  at  all;  he's  a  very 
respectable  old  gentleman." 

"I'll  go  and  ask  'im,"  ses  Henery  Walker,  getting  up,  "and 
I'll  tell  'im  wot  sort  o'  man  you  are.  Bob  Pretty." 

"He's  gone  to  bed  now,  Henery,"  ses  Bob  Pretty. 

"I'll  come  in  the  fust  thing  to-morrow  morning,  then,"  ses 
Henery  Walker. 

"Not  in  my  'ouse,  Henery,"  ses  Bob  Pretty;  "not  arter  the 
things  you've  been  sayin'  about  me.  I'm  a  pore  man,  but  I've 
got  my  pride.  Besides,  I  tell  you  he  ain't  your  uncle.  He's  a 
pore  old  man  I'm  giving  a  'ome  to,  and  I  won't  'ave  'im 
worried." 

"  'Ow  much  does  'e  pay  you  a  week.  Bob  ?"  ses  Bill  Chambers. 

Bob  Pretty  pretended  not  to  hear  'im. 

"Where  did  your  wife  get  the  money  to  buy  that  bonnet  she 
'ad  on  on  Sunday?"  ses  Bill  Chambers.  "My  wife  ses  it's  the 
fust  new  bonnet  she  has  'ad  since  she  was  married." 

"And  where  did  the  new  winder  curtains  come  from?"  ses 
Peter  Gubbins. 
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Bob  Pretty  drank  up  'is  beer  and  stood  looking  at  them  very 
thoughtful;  then  he  opened  the  door  and  went  out  without 
saying  a  word. 

"He's  got  your  great-uncle  a  prisoner  in  his  'ouse,  Henery/' 
ses  Bill  Chambers ;  "it's  easy  for  to  see  that  the  pore  old  gentle- 
man is  getting  past  things,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Bob 
Pretty  don't  make  'im  leave  all  'is  money  to  'im." 

Henery  Walker  started  raving  ag'in,  and  for  the  next  few 
days  he  tried  his  'ardest  to  get  a  few  words  with  'is  great-uncle, 
but  Bob  Pretty  was  too  much  for  'im.  Everybody  in  Claybury 
said  wot  a  shame  it  was,  but  it  was  all  no  good,  and  Henery 
Walker  used  to  leave  'is  work  and  stand  outside  Bob  Pretty's 
for  hours  at  a  time  in  the  'opes  of  getting  a  word  with  the 
old  man. 

He  got  'is  chance  at  last,  in  quite  a  unexpected  way.  We 
was  up  'ere  at  the  "Cauliflower"  one  evening,  and,  as  it 
'appened,  we  was  talking  about  Henery  Walker's  great-uncle,, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  who  should  walk  in  but  the  old. 
gentleman  'imself .  Everybody  left  off  talking  and  stared  at  'im„ 
but  he  walked  up  to  the  bar  and  ordered  a  glass  o'  gin  and  beer 
as  comfortable  as  you  please. 

Bill  Chambers  was  the  fust  to  get  'is  presence  of  mind  back, 
and  he  set  off  arter  Henery  Walker  as  fast  as  'is  legs  could 
carry  'im,  and  in  a  wunnerful  short  time,  considering,  he  came 
back  with  Henery,  both  of  'em  puffing  and  blowing  their 
'ardest. 

"There — he — is!"  ses  Bill  Chambers,  pointing  to  the  old 
gentleman. 

Henery  Walker  gave  one  look,  and  then  'e  slipped  over  to 
the  old  man  and  stood  all  of  a  tremble,  smiling  at  'im.  "Good- 
evening,"  he  ses, 

"Wot?"  ses  the  old  gentleman. 

"Good-evening !"  ses  Henery  Walker  ag'in. 

"I'm  a  bit  deaf,"  ses  the  old  gentleman,  putting  his  'and  to 
his  ear. 

"GooD-EVENiN-G !"  scs  Henery  Walker  ag'in,  shouting.  "I'm 
your  grand-nephew,  Henery  Walker!" 

"Ho,  are  you?"  ses  the  old  gentleman,  not  at  all  surprised. 
"Bob  Pretty  was  telling  me  all  about  you." 

"I  'ope  you  didn't  listen  to  'im,"  ses  Henery  Walker,  all  of 
a  tremble.    "Bob  Pretty'd  say  anything  except  his  prayers." 

"He  ses  you're  arter  my  money,"  ses  the  old  gentleman, 
looking  at  'im. 
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"He's  a  liar,  then/'  ses  Henery  Walker ;  "he's  arter  it  'imself . 
And  it  ain't  a  respectable  place  for  you  to  stay  at.  Anybody'U 
tell  you  wot  a  rascal  Bob  Pretty  is.  Why,  he's  a  byword." 

"Everybody  is  arter  my  money,"  ses  the  old  gentleman,  look- 
ing round.   "Everybody." 

"I  'ope  you'll  know  me  better  afore  you've  done  with  me, 
uncle,"  ses  Henery  Walker,  taking  a  seat  alongside  of  'im. 
"Will  you  'ave  another  mug  o'  beer  ?" 

"Gin  and  beer,"  ses  the  old  gentleman,  cocking  his  eye  up 
very  fierce  at  Smith,  the  landlord;  "and  mind  the  gin  don't 
get  out  ag'in,  same  as  it  did  in  the  last." 

Smith  asked  'im  wot  he  meant,  but  'is  deafness  come  on  ag'in. 
Henery  Walker  'ad  an  extra  dose  o'  gin  put  in,  and  arter  he  'ad 
tasted  it  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  get  more  amiable-like, 
and  'im  and  Henery  Walker  sat  by  theirselves  talking  quite 
comfortable. 

"Why  not  come  and  stay  with  me?"  ses  Henery  Walker, 
at  last.  "You  can  do  as  you  please  and  have  the  best  of  every- 
thing." 

"Bob  Pretty  ses  you're  arter  my  money,"  ses  the  old  gentle- 
man, shaking  his  'ead.   "I  couldn't  trust  you." 

"He  ses  that  to  put  you  ag'in  me,"  ses  Henery  Walker, 
pleading-like. 

"Well,  wot  do  you  want  me  to  come  and  live  with  you  for, 
then?"  ses  old  Mr.  Walker. 

"Because  you're  my  great-uncle,"  ses  Henery  Walker,  "and 
my  'ouse  is  the  proper  place  for  you.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water." 

"And  you  don't  want  my  money?"  ses  the  old  man,  looking 
at  'im  very  sharp. 

"Certainly  not,"  ses  Henery  Walker. 

"And  'ow  much  'ave  I  got  to  pay  a  week?"  ses  old  Mr. 
Walker.   "That's  the  question?" 

"Pay?"  ses  Henery  Walker,  speaking  afore  he  'ad  time  to 
think.   "Pay  ?  Why,  I  don't  want  you  to  pay  anything." 

The  old  gentleman  said  as  'ow  he'd  think  it  over,  and  Henery 
started  to  talk  to  'im  about  his  father  and  an  old  aunt  named 
Maria,  but  'e  stopped  'im  sharp,  and  said  he  was  sick  and 
tired  of  the  whole  Walker  family,  and  didn't  want  to  'ear  their 
names  ag'in  as  long  as  he  lived.  Henery  Walker  began  to  talk 
about  Australey  then,  and  asked  'im  'ow  many  sheep  he'd  got. 
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and  the  words  was  'ardly  out  of  ^is  mouth  afore  the  old  gentle- 
man stood  up  and  said  he  was  arter  his  money  ag'in. 

Henery  Walker  at  once  gave  ^im  some  more  gin  and  beer, 
and  arter  he  'ad  drunk  it  the  old  gentleman  said  that  he'd  go 
and  live  with  'im  for  a  little  while  to  see  'ow  he  liked  it. 


"  'You  leave  go  o'  my  lodger,'  ses  Bob  Pretty." 

^^But  I  sha'n't  pay  anything/'  he  ses,  very  sharp ;  "mind  that/' 

"I   wouldn't  take  it  if  you  offered  it  to  me/'  ses   Henery 

Walker.    "You'll  come  straight  'ome  with  me  to-night,  won't 
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you 

Afore  old  Mr.  Walker  could  answer  the  door  opened  and  in 
came  Bob  Pretty.    He  gave  one  look  at  Henery  Walker  and 
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then  he  walked  straight  over  to  the  old  gentleman  and  put  his 
^and  on  his  shoulder. 

"Why,  I've  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,  Mr.  Walker/' 
he  ses.   "I  couldn't  think  wot  had  'appened  to  you.'' 

"You  needn't  worry  yourself,  Bob,"  ses  Henery  Walker ;  "he's 
coming  to  live  with  me  now." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  taking  hold  of  old 
Mr.  Walker  by  the  arm;  "he's  my  lodger,  and  he's  coming 
with  me." 

He  began  to  lead  the  old  gentleman  towards  the  door,  but 
Henery  Walker,  wot  was  still  sitting  down,  threw  'is  arms  round 
his  legs  and  held  'im  tight.  Bob  Pretty  pulled  one  way  and 
Henery  Walker  pulled  the  other,  and  both  of  'em  shouted  to 
each  other  to  leave  go.  The  row  they  made  was  awful,  but  old 
Mr.  Walker  made  more  noise  than  the  two  of  'em  put  together. 

"You  leave  go  o'  my  lodger,"  ses  Bob  Pretty. 

"You  leave  go  o'  my  great-uncle — my  dear  great-uncle,"  ses 
Henery  Walker,  as  the  old  gentleman  called  'im  a  bad  name 
and  asked  'im  whether  he  thought  he  was  made  of  iron. 

I  believe  they'd  ha'  been  at  it  till  closing-time,  on'y  Smith, 
the  landlord,  came  running  in  from  the  back  and  told  them 
to  go  outside.  He  'ad  to  shout  to  make  'imself  heard,  and  all 
four  of  'em  seemed  to  be  trying  which  could  make  the  most 
noise. 

"He's  my  lodger,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  "and  he  can't  go  without 
giving  me  proper  notice ;  that's  the  lor^a  week's  notice." 

They  all  shouted  ag'in  then,  and  at  last  the  old  gentleman 
told  Henery  W^alker  to  give  Bob  Pretty  ten  shillings  for  the 
week's  notice  and  ha'  done  with  'im.  Henery  Walker  'ad  only 
got  four  shillings  with  'im,  but  'e  borrowed  the  rest  from 
Smith,  and  arter  he  'ad  told  Bob  Pretty  wot  he  thought  of  'im 
he  took  old  Mr.  Walker  by  the  arm  and  led  him  'ome  a'most 
dancing  for  joy. 

Mrs.  Walker  was  nearly  as  pleased  as  wot  'e  was,  and  the 
fuss  they  made  of  the  old  gentleman  was  sinful  a'most.  He  'ad 
to  speak  about  it  'imself  at  last,  and  he  told  'em  plain  that 
when  'e  wanted  arf-a-dozen  sore-eyed  children  to  be  brought 
down  in  their  night-gowns  to  kiss  'im  while  he  was  eating 
sausages,  he'd  say  so. 

Arter  that  Mrs.  Walker  was  afraid  that  'e  might  object  when 
her  and  her  'usband  gave  up  their  bedroom  to  'im;  but  he 
didn't.    He  took  it  all  as  'is  right,  and  when  Henery  Walker, 
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who  was  sleeping  in  the  next  room  with  three  of  ^is  boys,  fell 
out  0^  bed  for  the  second  time,  he  got  up  and  rapped  on  the 
wall. 

Bob  Pretty  came  round  the  next  morning  with  a  tin  box  that 
belonged  to  the  old  man,  and  ^e  was  so  perlite  and  nice  to  'im 
that  Henery  Walker  could  see  that  he  'ad  'opes  of  getting  'im 
back  ag'in.  The  box  was  carried  upstairs  and  put  under  old 
Mr.  Walker's  bed,  and  'e  was  so  partikler  about  its  being  locked, 
and  about  nobody  being  about  when  'e  opened  it,  that  Mrs. 
Walker  went  arf  out  of  her  mind  with  curiosity. 

"I  s'pose  you've  looked  to  see  that  Bob  Pretty  didn't  take 
anything  out  of  it  ?"  ses  Henery  Walker. 

"He  didn't  'ave  the  chance,"  ses  the  old  gentleman.  "It's 
always  kep'  locked." 

"It's  a  box  that  looks  as  though  it  might  'ave  been  made  in 
Australey,"  ses  Henery  Walker,  who  was  longing  to  talk  about 
them  parts. 

"If  you  say  another  word  about  Australey  to  me,"  ses  old 
Mr.  Walker,  firing  up,  "off  I  go.  Mind  that !  You're  arter  my 
money,  and  if  you're  not  careful  you  sha'n't  'ave  a  farthing 
of  it." 

That  was  the  last  time  the  word  "Australey"  passed  Henery 
Walker's  lips,  and  even  when  'e  saw  his  great-uncle  writing 
letters  there  he  didn't  say  anything.  And  the  old  man  was  so 
suspicious  of  Mrs.  Walker's  curiosity  that  all  the  letters  that 
was  wrote  to  'im  he  'ad  sent  to  Bob  Pretty's.  He  used  to  call 
there  pretty  near  every  morning  to  see  whether  any  'ad  conie 
for  'im. 

In  three  months  Henery  Walker  'adn't  seen  the  color  of  'is 
money  once,  and,  wot  was  worse  still,  he  took  to  giving  Henery's 
things  away.  Mrs.  Walker  'ad  been  complaining  for  some  tiine 
of  'ow  bad  the  hens  had  been  laying,  and  one  morning  at 
breakfast-time  she  told  her  'usband  that,  besides  missing  eggs, 
two  of  'er  best  hens  'ad  been  stolen  in  the  night. 

"They  wasn't  stolen,"  ses  old  Mr.  Walker,  putting  down  'is 
teacup.  "I  took  'em  round  this  morning  and  give  'em  to  Bob 
Pretty." 

"Give  'em  to  Bob  Pretty?"  ses  Henery  Walker,  arf  choking. 
"Wot  for?" 

"'Cos  he  asked  me  for  'em,"  ses  the  old  gentleman.  ^Wot 
are  you  looking  at  me  like  that  for?" 

Henery  couldn't  answer  'im,  and  the  old  gentleman,  looking 
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very  fierce,  got  up  from  the  table  and  told  Mrs.  Walker  to  give 
'im  his  hat.  Henery  Walker  clung  to  'im  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  almost  and  begged  ^im  not  to  go,  and  arter  a  lot  of  talk 
old  Mr.  Walker  said  he'd  look  over  it  this  time,  but  it  mustn't 
occur  ag'in. 

Arter  that  'e  did  as  'e  liked  with  Henery  Walker's  things, 
and  Henery  dursen't  say  a  word  to  'im.  Bob  Pretty  used  to 
come  up  and  flatter  'im  and  beg  'im  to  go  back  and  lodge  with 
'im,  and  Henery  was  so  afraid  he'd  go  that  he  didn't  say  a 
word  when  old  Mr.  Walker  used  to  give  Bob  Pretty  things  to 
make  up  for  'is  disappointment.  He  'eard  on  the  quiet  from 
Bill  Chambers,  who  said  that  the  old  man  'ad  told  it  to  Bob 
Pretty  as  a  dead  secret,  that  'e  'ad  left  'im  all  his  money,  and 
he  was  ready  to  put  up  with  anything. 

The  old  man  must  ha'  been  living  with  Henery  Walker  for 
over  eighteen  months  when  one  night  he  passed  away  in  'is 
sleep.  Henery  knew  that  his  'art  was  wrong,  because  he  'ad 
just  paid  Dr.  Green  'is  bill  for  saying  that  'e  couldn't  do  any- 
thing for  'im,  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  'im  all  the  same.  He 
blew  his  nose  'ard  and  Mrs.  Walker  kept  rubbing  'er  eyes  with 
her  apron  while  they  talked  in  whispers  and  wondered  'ow 
much  money  they  'ad  come  in  for. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  news  was  all  over  Claybury, 
and  arf  the  people  in  the  place  hanging  round  in  front  of  the 
'ouse  waiting  to  hear  'ow  much  the  Walkers  'ad  come  in  for. 
Henery  Walker  pulled  the  blind  on  one  side  for  a  moment  and 
shook  his  'ead  at  them  to  go  away.  Some  of  them  did  go  back 
a  yard  or  two,  and  then  they  stood  staring  at  Bob  Pretty,  wot 
come  up  as  bold  as  brass  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Wot's  this  I  'ear?"  he  ses,  when  Henery  Walker  opened  it. 
"You  do^'t  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  pore  old  gentleman  has 
really  gone?  I  told  'im  wot  would  happen  if  'e  came  to  lodge 
with  you." 

"You  be  off,"  ses  Henery  Walker;  "he  hasn't  left  you 
anything." 

"I  know  that,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  shaking  his  'ead.  "You're 
welcome  to  it,  Henery,  if  there  is  anything.  I  never  bore  any 
malice  to  you  for  taking  of  'im  away  from  us.  I  could  see 
you'd  took  a  fancy  to'  'im  from  the  fust.  The  way  you  pre- 
tended 'e  was  your  great-uncle  showed  me  that." 

"Wot  are  you  talking  about?"  ses  Henery  Walker.  "He  was 
my  great-uncle !" 
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"Have  it  your  own  way,  Henery/'  ses  Bob  Pretty;  "on'y,  if 
y{)a  asked  me,  I  should  say  that  he  was  my  wife's  grand- 
father/' 

''Your — wife's — grandfather?''  ses  Henery  Walker,  in  a  chok- 
ing voice. 

He  stood  staring  at  'im,  stupid-like,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
but  he  couldn't  get  out  another  word.  In  a  flash  'e  saw  'ow 
he'd  been  done,  and  how  Bob  Pretty  'ad  been  deceiving  'im  all 
along,  and  the  idea  that  he  'ad  arf  ruined  himself  keeping 
Mrs.  Pretty's  grandfather  for  'em  pretty  near  sent  'im  out 
of  his  mind. 

"But  how  is  it  'is  name  was  Josiah  Walker,  same  as  Henery's 
great-uncle-?"  ses  Bill  Chambers,  who  'ad  been  crowding  round 
with  the  others.    "Tell  me  that !" 

"He  'ad  a  fancy  for  it,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  "and  being  a 
'armless  amusement  we  let  him  'ave  his  own  way.  I  told 
Henery  Walker  over  and  over  ag'in  that  it  wasn't  his  uncle, 
but  he  wouldn't  believe  me.  I've  got"  witnesses  to  it.  Wot  did 
you  say,  Henery?" 

Henery  Walker  drew  'imself  up  as  tall  as  he  could  and  stared 
at  him.  Twice  he  opened  'is  mouth  to  speak  but  couldn't,  and 
then  he  made  a  odd  sort  o'  choking  noise  in  his  throat,  and 
slammed  the  door  in  Bob  Pretty's  face. 


KEEPING  WATCH 

"Human  naturM'^  said  the  night-watchman,  gazing  fixedly  at 
a  pretty  girl  in  a  passing  waterman's  skiff.  "Human  natur' !" 

He  sighed,  and,  striking  a  match,  applied  it  to  his  pipe  and 
sat  smoking  thoughtfully. 

"The  young  fellow  is  pretending  that  his  arm  is  at  the  back 
of  her  by  accident,"  he  continued;  "and  she's  pretending  not  to 
know  that  it's  there.  When  he's  allowed  to  put  it  round  'er 
waist  whenever  he  wishes,  he  won't  want  to  do  it.  She's  artful 
enough  to  know  that,  and  that's  why  they  are  all  so  stand-offish 
until  the  thing  is  settled.  She'll  move  forward  arf  an  inch 
presently,  and  arf  a  minute  arterwards  she'll  lean  back  agin 
without  thinking.  She's  a  nice-looking  gal,  and  what  she  can 
see  in  a  tailor's  dummy  like  that,  I  can't  think." 

He  leaned  back  on  his  box  and,  folding  his  arms,  emitted  a 
cloud  of  smoke. 

"Human  natur's  a  funny  thing.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  it  in  my 
time,  and  if  I  was  to  'ave  my  life  all  over  agin  I  expect  I  should 
be  just  as  silly  as  them  two  in  the  skiff.  I've  known  the  time 
when  I  would  spend  money  as  free  over  a  gal  as  I  would  over 
myself.  I  on'y  wish  I'd  got  all  the  money  now  that  I've  spent 
on  peppermint  lozenges. 

"That  gal  in  the  boat  reminds  me  o'  one  I  used  to  know  a 
few  years  ago.  Just  the  same  innercent  baby  look — a  look  as  if 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  'er  mouth — and  a  artful  disposition  that 
made  me  sorry  for  'er  sects. 

"She  used  to  come  up  to  this  wharf  once  a  week  in  a  schooner 
called  the  Belle.  Her  father,  Cap'n  Butt,  was  a  widow-man,  and 
'e  used  to  bring  her  with  'im,  partly  for  company  and  partly 
because  'e  could  keep  'is  eye  on  her.  Nasty  eye  it  was,  too,  when 
he  'appened  to  be  out  o'  temper. 

"I'd  often  took  a  bit  o'  notice  o'  the  gal;  just  giving  'er  a 
kind  smile  now  and  then  as  she  sat  on  deck,  and  sometimes — 
when  'er  father  wasn't  looking — she'd  smile  back.  Once,  when 
'e  was  down  below,  she  laughed  right  out.    She  was  afraid  of 
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'im,  and  by-and-bye  I  noticed  that  she  daren't  even  get  off  the 
ship  and  walk  up  and  down  the  wharf  without  asking  'im. 
When  she  went  out  'e  was  with  'er,  and,  from  one  or  two  nasty 
little  snacks  I  'appened  to  overhear  when  the  skipper  thought  1 
was  too  far  away,  I  began  to  see  that  something  was  up. 

"It  all  came  out  one  evening,  and  it  only  came  out  because 
the  skipper  wanted  my  help.  I  was  standing  leaning  on  my 
broom  to  get  my  breath  back  arter  a  bit  o*  sweeping,  when  he 
came  up  to  me,  and  I  knew  at  once,  by  the  nice  way  'e  spoke, 
that  he  wanted  me  to  do  something  for  'im. 

"  'Come  and  'ave  a  pint.  Bill,"  he  ses. 

*'I  put  my  broom  agin  the  wall,  and  we  walked  round  to  the 
Bull's  Head  like  a  couple  o'  brothers.  We  'ad  two  pints  apiece, 
and  then  he  put  his  'and  on  my  shoulder  and  talked  as  man 
to  man. 

"  'I'm  in  a  little  bit  o'  difficulty  about  that  gal  o'  mine,'  he 
ses,  passing  me  his  baccy-box.  'Six  months  ago  she  dropped  a 
letter  out  of  'er  pocket,  and  I'm  blest  if  it  wasn't  from  a  young 
man.    A  young  man!* 

"  'You  sur-prise  me,'  I  ses,  meaning  to  be  sarcastic. 

"  'I  surprised  her,'  he  ses,  looking  very  fierce.  'I  went  to  'er 
box  and  I  found  a  pile  of  'em — a  pile  of  'em — tied  up  with  a 
piece  o'  pink  ribbon.  And  a  photygraph  of  my  lord.  And  of  all 
the  narrer-chested,  weak-eyed,  slack-baked,  spindly-legged  sons 
of  a  gun  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  he  is  the  worst.  If  I  on'y  get 
my  'ands  on  him  I'll  choke  'im  with  his  own  feet.' 

"He  washed  'is  mouth  out  with  a  drop  o'  beer  and  stood 
scowling  at  the  floor. 

"  'Arter  I've  choked  'im  I'll  twist  his  neck,'  he  ses.  'If  he  'ad 
on'y  put  his  address  on  'is  letters,  I'd  go  round  and  do  it  now. 
And  my  daughter,  my  only  daughter,  won't  tell  me  where  he 
lives.' 

"  'She  ought  to  know  better,'  I  ses. 

"He  took  hold  o'  my  'and  and  shook  it.  'You've  got  more 
sense  than  one  'ud  think  to  look  at  you.  Bill,'  he  ses,  not  think- 
ing wot  he  was  saying.    'You  see  wot  a  mess  I'm  in.' 

"  'Yes,'  I  ses. 

"  'I'm  a  nurse,  that's  wot  I  am,'  he  ses,  very  savage.  'Just  a 
nursemaid.  I  can't  move  'and  or  foot  without  that  gal.  'Ow'd 
you  like  it,  yourself,  Bill  ?' 

"  'It  must  be  very  orkard  for  you,'  I  ses.  'Very  orkard  in- 
deed.' 
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"  'Orkard !'  he  ses ;  'it's  no  name  for  it.  Bill.  I  might  as  well 
be  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  ha'  done  with  it.  I  never  'ad 
such  a  dull  time  in  all  my  life.  Never.  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
it's  spiling  my  temper.  And  all  because  o'  that  narrer-eyed, 
red-chested — ^you  know  wot  I  mean !" 

"He  took  another  mouthful  o'  beer,  and  then  he  took  'old  of 
my  arm.  "Bill,"  he  ses,  very  earnest,  'I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favour.' 

"  'Go  ahead,'  I  ses.  ' 

"  'I've  got  to  meet  a  pal  at  Charing  Cross  at  ha'-past  seven,' 
he  ses ;  'and  we're  going  to  make  a  night  of  it.  I've  left  Winnie 
in  charge  o'  the  cook,  and  I've  told  'im  plain  that,  if  she  ain't 
there  when  I  come  back,  I'll  skin  'im  alive.  ISTow,  I  want  you  to 
watch  'er,  too.  Keep  the  gate  locked,  and  don't  let  anybody  in 
you  don't  know.  Especially  that  monkey-faced  imitation  of  a 
man.   Here  'e  is.   That's  his  likeness.' 

"He  pulled  a  photygraph  out  of  'is  coat-pocket  and  'anded  it 
to  me. 

"  'That's  'im,'  he  ses.  'Fancy  a  gal  getting  love-letters  from 
a  thing  like  that !  And  she  was  on'y  twenty  last  birthday.  Keep 
your  eye  on  'er.  Bill,  and  don't  let  'er  out  of  your  sight.  You're 
worth  two  o'  the  cook.' 

"He  finished  'is  beer,  and,  cuddling  my  arm,  stepped  back 
to  the  wharf.  Miss  Butt  was  sitting  on  the  cabin  skylight  read- 
ing a  book,  and  old  Joe,  the  cook,  was  standing  near  'er  pre- 
tending to  swab  the  decks  with  a  mop. 

"  'I've  got  to  go  out  for  a  little  while — on  business,'  ses  the 
skipper.  'I  don't  s'pose  I  shall  be  long,  and,  while  I'm  away. 
Bill  and  the  cook  will  look  arter  you." 

"Miss  Butt  wrinkled  up  'er  shoulders. 

"  'The  gate'll  be  locked,  and  you're  not  to  leave  the  wharf. 
D'ye  'ear?" 

"The  gal  wriggled  'er  shoulders  agin  and  went  on  reading,  but 
she  gave  the  cook  a  look  out  of  'er  innercent  baby  eyes  that 
nearly  made  'im  drop  the  mop. 

"  "Them's  my  orders,'  ses  the  skipper,  swelling  his  chest  and 
looking  round,  'to  everybody.  You  know  wot'U  'appen  to  you, 
Joe,  if  things  ain't  right  when  I  come  back.  Come  along.  Bill, 
and  lock  the  gate  arter  me.  An'  mind,  for  your  own  sake;  don't 
let  anything  'appen  to  that  gal  while  I'm  away.' 

"  'Wot  time'll  you  be  back  ?'  I  ses,  as  'e  stepped  through  the 
wdcket. 
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"  ^Not  afore  twelve,  and  p'r'aps  a  good  bit  later/  he  ses,  smil- 
ing all  over  with  'appiness.  'But  young  slab-chest  don't  know 
I'm  out,  and  Winnie  thinks  I'm  just  going  out  for  arf  an  hour, 
so  it'll  be  all  right.  So  long.' 

"I  watched  'im  up  the  road,  and  I  must  say  I  began  to  wish 
I  'adn't  taken  the  job  on.  Arter  all,  I  'ad  on'y  had  two  pints 
and  a  bit  o'  flattery,  and  I  knew  wot  'ud  'appen  if  anything 
went  wrong.  Built  like  a  bull  he  was,  and  fond  o'  using  his 
strength.  I  locked  the  wicket  careful,  and,  putting  the  key  in 
my  pocket,  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  wharf. 

"For  about  ten  minutes  the  gal  went  on  reading  and  didn't 
look  up  once.  Then,  as  I  passed,  she  gave  me  a  nice  smile  and 
shook  'er  little  fist  at  the  cook,  wot  'ad  got  'is  back  towards  'er. 
I  smiled  back,  o'  course,  and  by-and-bye  she  put  her  book  down 
and  climbed  on  to  the  side  o'  the  ship  and  held  out  her  'and  for 
me  to  'elp  her  ashore. 

'^  *I'm  so  tired  of  the  ship,'  she  ses,  in  a  soft  voice ;  'it's  like  a 
prison.  Don't  you  get  tired  of  the  wharf  ?' 

"  'Sometimes,'  I  ses ;  'but  it's  my  dooty.' 

"'Yes,'  she  ses.  'Yes,  of  course.  But  you're  a  big,  strong 
man,  and  you  can  put  up  with  things  better.' 

"She  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  we  walked  up  and  down  for  a 
time  without  saying  anything. 

"  'And  it's  all  father's  foolishness,'  she  ses,  at  last ;  "that's 
wot  makes  it  so  tiresome.  I  can't  help  a  pack  of  silly  young 
men  writing  to  me,  can  I?' 

"  'No,  I  s'pose  not,'  I  ses. 

"  'Thank  you,'  she  ses,  putting  'er  little  'and  on  my  arm.  'I 
knew  that  you  were  sensible.  I've  often  watched  you  when  I've 
been  sitting  alone  on  the  schooner;  longing  for  somebody  to 
speak  to.  And  I'm  a  good  judge  of  character.  I  can  read  you 
like  a  book.' 

"She  turned  and  looked  up  at  me.  Beautiful  blue  eyes  she'd 
got,  with  long,  curling  lashes,  and  teeth  like  pearls. 

"  'Father  is  so  silly,'  she  ses,  shaking  her  'ead  and  looking 
down;  'and  it's  so  unreasonable,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  don't  like  young  men.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  mean 
that.   I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude.' 

"  'Rude  ?'  I  ses,  staring  at  her. 

"  'Of  course  it  was  a  rude  thing  for  me  to  say,'  she  ses, 
smiling;  'because  you  are  still  a  young  man  yourself.' 

"I  shook  my  'ead.   'Youngish,'  I  ses. 
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"  ^Young !'  she  ses,  stamping  'er  little  foot. 

"She  gave  me  another  look,  and  this  time  'er  blue  eyes  seemed 
large  and  solemn.  She  walked  along  like  one  in  a  dream,  and 
twice  she  tripped  over  the  planks  and  would  'ave  fallen  if  I 
hadn^t  caught  'er  round  the  waist. 

"  'Thank  you/  she  ses.  *I^m  very  clumsy.  How  strong  your 
arm  is!' 

"We  walked  up  and  down  agin,  and  every  time  we  went  near 
the  edge  of  the  jetty  she  'eld  on  to  my  arm  for  fear  of  stumbling 
agin.  And  there  was  that  silly  cook  standing  about  on  the 
schooner  on  tip-toe  and  twisting  his  silly  old  neck  till  I  wonder 
it  didn't  twist  off. 

"  'Wot  a  beautiful  evening  it  is !'  she  ses,  at  last,  in  a  low 
voice.  'I  'ope  father  isn't  coming  back  early.  Do  you  know  wot 
time  he  is  coming  home  ?' 

"  'About  twelve,'  I  ses ;  'but  don't  tell  'im  I  told  you  so.' 

"'0'  course  not,'  she  ses,  squeezing  my  arm.  'Poor  father! 
I  hope  he  is  enjoying  himself  as  much  as  I  am.* 

"We  walked  down  to  the  jetty  agin  arter  that,  and  sat  side 
by  side  looking  acrost  the  river.  And  she  began  to  talk  about 
Life,  and  wot  a  strange  thing  it  was;  and  'ow  the  river  would 
go  on  flowing  down  to  the  sea  thousands  and  thousands  o'  years 
arter  we  was  both  dead  and  forgotten.  If  it  hadn't  ha'  been 
for  her  little  'ead  leaning  agin  my  shoulder  I  should  have  'ad 
the  creeps. 

"  'Let's  go  down  into  the  cabin,'  she  ses,  at  last,  with  a  little 
shiver ;  'it  makes  me  melancholy  sitting  here  and  thinking  of  the 
"might-have-beens." ' 

"I  got  up  first  and  'elped  her  up,  and,  arter  both  staring  hard 
at  the  cook,  wot  didn't  seem  to  know  'is  place,  we  went  down 
into  the  cabin.  It  was  a  comfortable  little  place,  and  arter  she 
'ad  poured  me  out  a  glass  of  'er  father's  whisky,  and  filled  my 
pipe  for  me,  I  wouldn't  ha'  changed  places  with  a  king.  Even 
when  the  pipe  wouldn't  draw  I  didn't  mind. 

"  'May  I  write  a  letter  ?'  she  ses,  at  last. 

"  'Sartainly,'  I  ses. 

"She  got  out  her  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote.  ^I  sha'n't 
be  long,'  she  ses,  looking  up  and  nibbling  'er  pen.  'It's  a  letter 
to  my  dressmaker;  she  promised  my  dress  by  six  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  and  I  am  just  writing  to  tell  her  that  if  I  don't  have 
it  by  ten  in  the  morning  she  can  keep  it.' 

"  'Quite  right,'  I  ses ;  'it's  the  on'y  way  to  get  things  done.' 


I 
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"  'It's  my  way/  she  ses,  sticking  the  letter  in  an  envelope  and 
licking  it  down.  'Nice  name,  isn't  it  ?' 

"She  passed  it  over  to  me,  and  I  read  the  name  and  address : 
'Miss  Minnie  Miller,  17,  John  Street,  Mile  End  Road.' 

"  'That'll  wake  her  up,"  she  ses,  smiling.  'Will  you  ask  Joe 
to  take  it  for  me  ?' 

"  'He — he's  on  guard,'  I  ses,  smiling  back  at  'er  and  shaking 
my  'ead. 

"'I  know,'  she  ses,  in  a  low  voice.  'But  I  don't  want  any 
guard — only  you.   I  don't  like  guards  that  peep  down  skylights.' 

"I  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  Joe's  'ead  disappear.  Then  I 
nipped  up,  and  arter  I  'ad  told  'im  part  o'  wot  I  thought  about 
'im  I  gave  'im  the  letter  and  told  'im  to  sheer  off. 

"  'The  skipper  told  me  to  stay  'ere,'  he  ses,  looking  obstinate. 

"  'You  do  as  you're  told,'  I  ses.  'I'm  in  charge,  and  I  take 
full  responsibility.  I  shall  lock  the  gate  arter  you.  Wot  are 
you  worrying  about  ?' 

"  'And  here's  a  shilling,  Joe,  for  a  bus  fare,'  ses  the  gal, 
smiling.   'You  can  keep  the  change.' 

"Joe  took  off  'is  cap  and  scratched  'is  silly  bald  'ead. 

"  'Come  on,'  I  ses ;  'it's  a  letter  to  a  dressmaker.  A  letter  that 
must  go  to-night.' 

"  'Else  it's  no  use,'  ses  the  gal.  'You  don't  know  'ow  important 
it  is.' 

"  'All  right,'  ses  Joe.  '  'Ave  it  your  own  way.  So  long  as  you 
don't  tell  the  skipper  I  don't  mind.  If  anything  'appens  you'll 
catch  it  too.  Bill.' 

"He  climbed  ashore,  and  I  follered  'im  to  the  gate  and  un- 
locked it.  He  was  screwing  up  'is  eye  ready  for  a  wink,  but  I 
give  'im  such  a  look  that  he  thought  better  of  it,  and,  arter 
rubbing  his  eye  with  'is  finger  as  though  he  'ad  got  a  bit  o'  dust 
in  it,  he  went  off. 

"I  locked  the  gate  and  went  back  to  the  cabin,  and  for  some 
time  we  sat  talking  about  fathers  and  the  foolish  ideas  they  got 
into  their  'eads,  and  things  o'  that  sort.  So  far  as  I  remember, 
I  'ad  two  more  goes  o'  whisky  and  one  o'  the  skipper's  cigars, 
and  I  was  just  thinking  wot  a  beautiful  thing  it  was  to  be  alive 
and  'ealthy  and  in  good  spirits,  talking  to  a  nice  gal  that  under- 
stood wot  you  said  a'most  afore  you  said  it,  when  I  'eard  three 
blows  on  a  whistle. 

"  'Wot's  that  ?'  I  ses,  starting  up.  'Police  whistle  ?' 

"  'I  don't  think  so,'  ses  Miss  Butt,  putting  her  'and  on  my 
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shoulder.    ^Sit  down  and  stay  where  yon  are.   I  don't  want  you 
to  get  hurt,  if  it  is.   Let  somebody  I  don't  like  go." 

"I  sat  down  agin  and  listened,  but  there  was  no  more 
whistling. 

"  ^Boy  in  the  street,  I  expect,'  ses  the  gal,  going  into  the  state- 
room.  *0h,  I've  got  something  to  show  you.  Wait  a  moment.' 

"I  'eard  her  moving  about,  and  then  she  comes  back  into 
the  cabin. 

'^  ^I  can't  find  the  key  of  my  box,'  she  ses,  ^and  it's  in  there. 
I  wonder  whether  you've  got  a  key  that  would'  open  it.  It's  a 
padlock.' 

"I  put  my  'and  in  my  pocket  and  pulled  out  my  keys.  ^Shall 
I  come  and  try?'  I  ses. 

"  'No,  thank  you,'  she  ses,  taking  the  keys.  'This  looks  about 
the  size.   What  key  is  it  ?' 

"  'It's  the  key  of  the  gate,'  I  ses,  'but  I  don't  suppose  it'll  fit.' 

"She  went  back  into  the  state-room  agin,  and  I  'eard  her 
fumbling  at  a  lock.  Then  she  came  back  into  the  cabin,  breath- 
ing rather  hard,  and  stood  thinking. 

"  'I've  just  remembered,'  she  ses,  pinching  her  chin.   'Yes !' 

"She  stepped  to  the  door  and  went  up  the  companion-ladder, 
and  the  next  moment  I  'eard  a  sliding  noise  and  a  key  turn  in  a 
lock.  I  jumped  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and,  'ardly  able  to 
believe  my  senses,  saw  that  the  hatch  was  closed.  When  I  found 
that  it  was  locked  too,  you  might  ha'  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather. 

"I  went  down  to  the  cabin  agin,  and,  standing  on  the  locker, 
pushed  the  skylight  up  with  my  'ead  and  tried  to  look  out.  I 
couldn't  see  the  gate,  but  I  'eard  voices  and  footsteps,  and  a 
little  while  arterwards  see  that  gal  coming  along  the  wharf 
arm  in  arm  with  the  young  man  she  'ad  told  me  she  didn't  like, 
and  dancing  for  joy.  They  climbed  on  to  the  schooner,  and 
then  they  both  stooped  down  with  their  hands  on  their  knees 
and  looked  at  me. 

"  'AVot  is  it  ?'  ses  the  young  man,  grinning. 

"  'It's  a  watchman,'  ses  the  gal.  'It's  here  to  take  charge  of 
the  wharf,  you  know,  and  see  that  nobody  comes  on.' 

"  'We  ought  to  ha'  brought  some  buns  for  it,'  ses  the  young 
man ;  'look  at  it  opening  its  mouth.' 

"They  both  laughed  fit  to  kill  themselves,  but  I  didn't  move 
a  muscle. 
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"'You  open  the  companion/  I  ses,  *or  it'll  be  the  worse  for 
you.   D'ye  hear  ?    Open  it !' 

"  'Oh,  Alfred/  ses  the  gal,  'he's  losing  'is  temper.  Wotever 
shall  we  do  ?' 

"'I  don't  want  no  more  nonsense/  I  ses,  trying  to  fix  'er 
with  my  eye.   'If  you  don't  let  me  out  it'll  be  the  worse  for  you.' 

"  'Don't  you  talk  to  my  young  lady  like  that,'  ses  the  young 
man. 

"  'Your  young  lady  ?'  I  ses.  'H'mm !  You  should  ha'  seen  'er 
arf  an  hour  ago.' 

"The  gal  looked  at  me  steady  for  a  moment. 

"  'He  put  'is  nasty  fat  arm  round  my  waist,  Alfred,'  she  ses. 

"'Wot!'  ses  the  young  man,  squeaking.   "Wot!' 

"He  snatched  up  the  mop  wot  that  nasty,  untidy  cook  'ad 
left  leaning  agin  the  side,  and  afore  I  'ad  any  idea  of  wot  'e 
was  up  to  he  shoved  the  beastly  thing  straight  in  my  face. 

"  'Next  time,'  he  ses,  'I'll  tear  you  limb  from  limb  !' 

"I  couldn't  speak  for  a  time,  and  when  I  could  'e  stopped  me 
with  the  mop  agin.  It  was  like  a  chained  lion  being  tormented 
by  a  monkey.  I  stepped  down  on  to  the  cabin  floor,  and  then  I 
told  'em  both  wot  I  thought  of  'em. 

"  'Come  along,  Alfred,'  ses  the  gal,  'else  the  cook'll  be  back 
before  we  start.' 

"  'He's  all  right,'  ses  the  young  man.  'Minnie's  looking  arter 
him.  When  I  left  he'd  got  arf  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  front 
of  'im.' 

"  'Still,  we  may  as  well  go,'  ses  Miss  Butt.  'It  seems  a  shame 
to  keep  the  cab  waiting.' 

"  'All  right,'  he  ses.  'I  just  want  to  give  this  old  chump  one 
more  lick  with  the  mop  and  then  we'll  go.' 

"He  peeped  down  the  skylight  and  waited,  but  I  kept  quite 
quiet,  with  my  back  towards  'im. 

"  'Come  along,'  ses  Miss  Butt. 

"  'I'm  coming/  he  ses.  'Hi !  You  down  there !  When  the 
cap'n  comes  back  tell  'im  that  I'm  taking  Miss  Butt  to  an  aunt 
o'  mine  in  the  country.  And  tell  'im  that  in  a  week  or  two  he'll 
'ave  the  largest  and  nicest  piece  of  wedding-cal<:e  he  'as  ever  'ad 
in  his  life.   So  long !' 

"  'Good-bye,  watchman/  ses  the  gal. 

"They  moved  off  without  another  word — from  them,  I  mean. 
I  heard  the  wicket  slam  and  then  I  'eard  a  cab  drive  off  over  the 
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stones.  I  couldn't  believe  it  at  first.  I  couldn't  believe  a  gal 
with  such  beautiful  blue  eyes  could  be  so  hard-'earted,  and  for  a 
long  time  I  stood  listening  and  hoping  to  'ear  the  cab  come 
back.  Then  I  stepped  up  to  the  companion  and  tried  to  shift  it 
with  my  shoulders. 

"I  went  back  to  the  cabin  at  last,  and  arter  lighting  the  lamp 
I  'ad  another  sup  o'  the  skipper's  whisky  to  clear  my  'ead,  and 
sat  down  to  try  and  think  wot  tale  I  was  to  tell  'im.  I  sat  for 
pretty  near  three  hours  without  thinking  of  one,  and  then  I 
'eard  the  crew  come  on  to  the  wharf. 

"They  was  a  bit  startled  when  they  saw  my  'ead  at  the  sky- 
light, and  then  they  all  started  at  the  same  time  asking  me  wot 
I  was  doing.  I  told  'em  to  let  me  out  fust  and  then  I'd  tell 
'em,  and  one  of  'em  'ad  just  stepped  round  to  the  companion 
when  the  skipper  come  on  to  the  wharf  and  stepped  aboard. 
He  stooped  down  and  peeped  at  me  through  the  skylight  as 
though  he  couldn't  believe  'is  eyesight,  and  then,  arter  sending 
the  hands  for'ard  and  telling  'em  to  stay  there,  wotever  'appened,. 
he  unlocked  the  companion  and  came  down." 


THE  CHANGELING 

Mr.  George  Henshaw  let  himself  in  at  the  front  door,  and 
stood  for  some  time  wiping  his  boots  on  the  mat.  The  little 
house  was  ominously  still,  and  a  faint  feeling,  only  partially  due 
to  the  lapse  of  time  since  breakfast,  manifested  itself  behind  his 
waistcoat.  He  coughed — a  matter-of-fact  cough — and,  with  an 
attempt  to  hum  a  tune,  hung  his  hat  on  the  peg  and  entered 
the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Henshaw  had  just  finished  dinner.  The  neatly  cleaned 
bone  of  a  chop  was  on  a  plate  by  her  side;  a  small  dish  which 
had  contained  a  rice-pudding  was  empty ;  and  the  only  food  left 
on  the  table  was  a  small  rind  of  cheese  and  a  piece  of  stale 
bread.  Mr.  Henshaw^s  face  fell,  but  he  drew  his  chair  up  to  the 
table  and  waited. 

His  wife  regarded  him  with  a  fixed  and  offensive  stare.  Her 
face  was  red  and  her  eyes  were  blazing.  It  was  hard  to  ignore 
her  gaze;  harder  still  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Henshaw,  steering  a 
middle  course,  allowed  his  eyes  to  wander  round  the  room  and 
to  dwell,  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  on  her  angry  face. 

"YouVe  had  dinner  early  ?^^  he  said  at  last,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"Have  I?"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Henshaw  sought  for  a  comforting  explanation.  "Clock^s 
fast,''  he  said,  rising  and  adjusting  it. 

His  wife  rose  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  slow 
deliberate  movements  began  to  clear  the  table. 

"What — what  about  dinner?'*  said  Mr.  Henshaw,  still  trying 
to  control  his  fears. 

"Dinner !"  repeated  Mrs.  Henshaw,  in  a  terrible  voice.  "You 
go  and  tell  that  creature  you  were  on  the  bus  with  to  get  your 
dinner." 

Mr.  Henshaw  made  a  gesture  of  despair.  "I  tell  you,"  he 
said  emphatically,  "it  wasn't  me.  I  told  you  so  last  night.  You 
get  an  idea  in  your  head  and " 

"That'll  do,"  said  his  wife,  sharply.   "I  saw  you,  George  Hen- 
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sha%  as  plain  as  I  see  you  now.  You  were  tickling  her  ear 
with  a  bit  o'  straw,  and  that  good-for-nothing  friend  of  yours, 
Ted  Stokes,  was  sitting  behind  with  another  beauty.  Nice  way 
o'  going  on,  and  me  at  ^ome  all  alone  by  myself,  slaving  and 
slaving  to  keep  things  respectable !" 

"It  wasn^t  me,^'  reiterated  the  unfortunate. 

"When  I  called  out  to  you,^^  pursued  the  unheeding  Mrs. 
Henshaw,  "you  started  and  pulled  your  hat  over  your  eyes  and 
turned  away.  I  should  have  caught  you  if  it  hadn^t  been  for 
all  them  carts  in  the  way  and  falling  down.  I  can^t  understand 
now  how  it  was  I  wasn^t  killed;  I  was  a  mask  of  mud  from 
head  to  foot.'' 

Despite  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  it,  a  faint  smile  flitted 
across  the  pallid  features  of  Mr.  Henshaw. 

"Yes,  you  may  laugh,"  stormed  his  wife,  "and  I've  no  doubt 
them  two  beauties  laughed  too.  I'll  take  care  you  don't  have 
much  more  to  laugh  at,  my  man." 

She  flung  out  of  the  room  and  began  to  wash  up  the  crockery. 
Mr.  Henshaw,  after  standing  irresolute  for  some  time  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  put  on  his  hat  again  and  left  the  house. 

He  dined  badly  at  a  small  eating-house,  and  returned  home 
at  six  o'clock  that  evening  to  find  his  wife  out  and  the  cupboard 
empty.  He  went  back  to  the  same  restaurant  for  tea,  and  after 
a  gloomy  meal  went  round  to  discuss  the  situation  with  Ted 
Stokes.  That  gentleman's  suggestion  of  a  double  alibi  he  thrust 
aside  with  disdain  and  a  stern  appeal  to  talk  sense. 

"Mind,  if  my  wife  speaks  to  you  about  it,"  he  said  warningly, 
"it  wasn't  me,  but  somebody  like  me.  You  might  say  he  'ad 
been  mistook  for  me  before." 

Mr.  Stokes  grinned  and,  meeting  a  freezing  glance  from  his 
friend,  at  once  became  serious  again. 

"Why  not  say  it  was  you  ?"  he  said  stoutly.  "There's  no  harm 
in  going  for  a  bus  ride  with  a  friend  and  a  couple  o'  ladies." 

"0'  course  there  ain't,"  said  the  other,  hotly,  "else  I  shouldn't 
ha'  done  it.   But  you  know  what  my  wife  is." 

Mr.  Stokes,  who  was  by  no  means  a  favorite  of  the  lady  in 
question,  nodded.  "You  were  a  bit  larky,  too,"  he  said  thought- 
fully. "You  'ad  quite  a  little  slapping  game  after  you  pretended 
to  steal  her  brooch." 

"I  s'pose  when  a  gentleman's  with  a  lady  he  'as  got  to  make 
'imself  pleasant?"  said  Mr.  Henshaw,  with  dignity.  "Now,  if 
my  missis  speaks  to  you  about  it,  you  say  that  it  wasn't  me,  but 
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a  friend  of  yours  up  from  the  country  who  is  as  like  me  as  two 
peas.    See  V^ 

"Name  o'  Dodd,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  with  a  knowing  nod. 
"Tommy  Dodd." 

"I'm  not  playing  the  giddy-goat/'  said  the  other,  bitterly, 
"and  I'd  thank  you  not  to." 

"All  right,''  said  Mr.  Stokes,  somewhat  taken  aback.  "Any 
name  you  like ;  I  don't  mind." 

Mr.  Henshaw  pondered.  "Any  sensible  name'll  do,"  he  said, 
stiffly. 

"Bell?"  suggested  Mr.  Stokes.  "Alfred  Bell?  I  did  know 
a  man  o'  that  name  once.    He  tried  to  borrow  a  bob  off  of  me." 

"That'll  do,"  said  his  friend,  after  some  consideration;  "but 
mind  you  stick  to  the  same  name.  And  j^ou'd  better  make  up 
something  about  him — M'-here  he  lives,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
—so  that  you  can  stand  being  questioned  without  looking  more 
like  a  silly  fool  than  you  can  help." 

"I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  "but  I  don't 
s'pose  your  missis'll  come  to  me  at  all.  She  saw  you  plain 
enough." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  and,  still  deep  in  thought  over  the 
matter,  turned  into  a  neighbouring  tavern  for  refreshment.  Mr. 
Henshaw  drank  his  with  the  air  of  a  man  performing  a  duty  to 
his  constitution;  but  Mr.  Stokes,  smacking  his  lips,  waxed 
eloquent  over  the  brew. 

"I  hardly  know  what  I'm  drinking,"  said  his  friend,  for- 
lornly. "I  suppose  it's  four-half,  because  that's  what  I  asked 
for." 

Mr.  Stokes  gazed  at  him  in  deep  sympathy.  "It  can't  be  so 
bad  as  that,"  he  said,  with  concern. 

"You  wait  till  you're  married,"  said  Mr.  Henshaw,  brusquely. 
"You'd  no  business  to  ask  me  to  go  with  you,  and  I  was  a  good- 
natured  fool  to  do  it." 

"You  stick  to  your  tale  and  it'll  be  all  right,"  said  the  other. 
"Tell  her  that  you  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  that  his  name  is 
Alfred  Bell — B  E  double  L — and  that  he  lives  in — in  Ireland. 
Here  !    I  say !" 

"You — you  be  Alfred  Bell,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  breathlessly. 

Mr.  Henshaw  started  and  eyed  him  nervously.  His  friend's 
eyes  were  bright  and,  he  fancied,  a  bit  wild. 

"Be  Alfred  Bell,"  repeated  Mr.  Stokes.  "Don't  you  see? 
Pretend  to  be  Alfred  Bell  and  go  with  me  to  your  missis.    I'll 
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lend  you  a  suit  o'  clothes  and  a  fresh  neck-tie,  and  there  you 
are/' 

''What?"  roared  the  astounded  Mr.  Henshaw. 

"It's  as  easy  as  easy,"  declared  the  other.  "To-morrow  eve- 
ning, in  a  new  rig-out,  I  walks  you  up  to  your  house  and  asks 
for  you  to  show  you  to  yourself.  Of  course,  I'm  sorry  you  ain't 
in,  and  perhaps  we  walks  in  to  wait  for  you." 

"Show  me  to  myself?"  gasped  Mr.  Henshaw. 

Mr.  Stokes  winked.  "On  account  o'  the  surprising  likeness," 
he  said,  smiling.  "It  is  surprising,  ain't  it?  Fancy  the  two  of 
us  sitting  there  and  talking  to  her  and  waiting  for  you  to  come 
in  and  wondering  what's  making  you  so  late !" 

Mr.  Henshaw  regarded  him  steadfastly  for  some  seconds,  and 
then,  taking  a  firm  hold  of  his  mug,  slowly  drained  the  contents. 

"And  what  about  my  voice?"  he  demanded,  with  something 
approaching  a  sneer. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  hotly;  "it  wouldn't  be  you 
if  you  didn't  try  to  make  difficulties." 

"But  what  about  it?"  said  Mr.  Henshaw,  obstinately. 

"You  can  alter  it,  can't  you  ?"  said  the  other. 

They  were  alone  in  the  bar,  and  Mr.  Henshaw  after  some 
persuasion,  was  induced  to  try  a  few  experiments.  He  ranged 
from  bass,  which  hurt  his  throat,  to  a  falsetto  which  put  Mr. 
Stokes's  teeth  on  edge,  but  in  vain.  The  rehearsal  was  stopped 
at  last  by  the  landlord,  who,  having  twice  come  into  the  bar 
under  the  impression  that  fresh  customers  had  entered,  spoke 
his  mind  at  some  length.  "Seem  to- think  you're  in  a  blessed 
monkey-house,"  he  concluded,  severely. 

"We  thought  we  was,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  with  a  long  apprais- 
ing sniff,  as  he  opened  the  door.  "It's  a  mistake  anybody  might 
make." 

He  pushed  Mr.  Henshaw  into  the  street  as  the  landlord 
placed  a  hand  on  the  flap  of  the  bar,  and  followed  him  out. 

"You'll  have  to  'ave  a  bad  cold  and  talk  in  'usky  whispers," 
he  said  slowly,  as  they  walked  along.  "You  caught  a  cold  travel- 
ling in  the  train  from  Ireland  day  before  yesterday,  and  you 
made  it  worse  going  for  a  ride  on  the  outside  of  a  bus  with  me 
and  a  couple  o'  ladies.    See  ?   Try  'usky  whispers  now." 

Mr.  Henshaw  tried,  and  his  friend,  observing  that  he  was 
taking  but  a  languid  interest  in  the  scheme,  was  loud  in  his 
praises.  "I  should  never  'ave  known  you,"  he  declared.  "Why, 
it's  wonderful !  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  could  act  like  that  ?" 
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Mr.  Henshaw  remarked  modestly  that  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  it  himself,  and,  taking  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation, 
whispered  himself  into  such  a  state  of  hoarseness  that  another 
visit  for  refreshment  became  absolutely  necessary. 

"Keep  your  ^art  up  and  practise,^'  said  Mr.  Stokes,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  him  some  time  later.    "And  if  you  can  man- 


"  'And  what  about  my  voice?'  he  demanded." 

age  it,  get  off  at  four  o'clock  to-morrow  and  we'll  go  round  to 
see  her  while  she  thinks  you're  still  at  work." 

Mr.  Henshaw  complimented  him  upon  his  artfulness,  and, 
with  some  confidence  in  a  man  of  such  resource,  walked  home 
in  a  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  His  heart  sank  as  he  reached 
the  house,  but  to  his  relief  the  lights  were  out  and  his  wife  was 
in  bed. 

He  was  up  early  next  morning,  but  his  wife  showed  no  signs 
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of  rising.  The  cupboard  was  still  empty,  and  for  some  time  he 
moved  about  hungry  and  undecided.  Finally  he  mounted  the 
stairs  again,  and  with  a  view  to  arranging  matters  for  the  eve- 
ning remonstrated  with  her  upon  her  behaviour  and  loudly 
announced  his  intention  of  not  coming  home  until  she  was  in 
a  better  frame  of  mind.  Prom  a  disciplinary  point  of  view  the 
effect  of  the  remonstrance  was  somewhat  lost  by  being  shouted 
through  the  closed  door^  and  he  also  broke  off  too  abruptly  when 
Mrs.  Henshaw  opened  it  suddenly  and  confronted  him.  Frag- 
ments of  the  peroration  reached  her  through  the  front-door. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  left  two  hours  earlier,  the  day  passed 
but  slowly,  and  he  was  in  a  very  despondent  state  of  mind  by 
the  time  he  reached  Mr.  Stokes's  lodging.  The  latter,  however, 
had  cheerfulness  enough  for  both,  and,  after  helping  his  visitor 
to  change  into  fresh  clothes  and  part  his  hair  in  the  middle  in- 
stead of  at  the  side,  surveyed  him  with  grinning  satisfaction. 
Under  his  directions  Mr.  Henshaw  also  darkened  his  eyebrows 
and  beard  with  a  little  burnt  cork  until  Mr.  Stokes  declared 
that  his  own  mother  wouldn't  know  him. 

"Now,  be  careful,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  as  they  set  off.  ^^Be 
bright  and  cheerful;  be  a  sort  o'  ladies'  man  to  her,  same  as 
she  saw  you.  with  the  one  on  the  bus.  Be  as  unlike  yourself  as 
you  can,  and  don't  forget  3^ourself  and  call  her  by  'er  pet  name." 

"Pet  name !"  said  Mr.  Henshaw,  indignantly.  "Pet  name ! 
You'll  alter  your  ideas  of  married  life  when  you're  caught,  my 
lad,  I  can  tell  you !" 

He  walked  on  in  scornful  silence,  lagging  farther  and  farther 
behind  as  they  neared  his  house.  When  Mr.  Stokes  knocked 
at  the  door  he  stood  modestly  aside  with  his  back  against  the 
wall  of  the  next  house. 

"Is  George  in  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Stokes,  carelessly,  as  Mrs.  Hen- 
shaw opened  the  door. 

"No,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Stokes  affected  to  ponder;  Mr.  Henshaw  instinctively 
edged  away. 

"He  ain't  in,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  preparing  to  close  the 
door. 

"I  wanted  to  see  'im  partikler,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  slowly.  "I 
brought  a  friend  o'  mine,  name  o'  Alfred  Bell,  up  here  on 
purpose  to  see  'im." 

Mrs.  Henshaw,  following  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  put  her 
head  round  the  door. 
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"George  V  she  exclaimed  sharply. 

Mr.  Stokes  smiled.  "That  ain^t  George/'  he  said,  gleefully; 
"That's  my  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Bell.  Ain't  it  a  extraordinary 
likeness?  Ain't  it  wonderful?  That's  why  I  brought  'im  up; 
I  wanted  George  to  see  'im." 


^/^ 


"'George!'  she  exclaimed,  sharply." 


Mrs.  Henshaw  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  wrathful 
bewilderment. 

"His  living  image,  ain't  he?"  said  Mr.  Stokes.  "This  is  my 
pal  George's  missis,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mr.  Bell. 

"Good-afternoon  to  you,"  said  that  gentleman,  huskily. 
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"He  got  a  bad  cold  coming  from  Ireland,"  explained  Mr. 
Stokes,  "and,  foolish-like,  he  went  outside  a  bus  with  me  the 
other  night  and  made  it  worse." 

"Oh-h!"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  slowly.  "Indeed!   Really!" 

"He's  quite  curious  to  see  George,"  said  Mr.  Stokes.  "In  fact, 
he  was  going  back  to  Ireland  to-night  if  it  'adn't  been  for  that. 
He's  waiting  till  to-morrow  just  to  see  George." 

Mr.  Bell,  in  a  voice  huskier  than  ever,  said  that  he  had  altered 
his  mind  again. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  sternly.  "Besides,  George 
would  like  to  see  you.  I  s'pose  he  won't  be  long?"  he  added, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Henshaw,  who  was  regarding  Mr.  Bell  much  as 
a  hungry  cat  regards  a  plump  sparrow. 

"I  don't  suppose  so,"  she  said,  slowly. 

"I  dare  say  if  we  wait  a  little  while "  began  Mr.  Stokes, 

ignoring  a  frantic  glance  from  Mr.  Henshaw. 

"Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  suddenly. 

Mr.  Stokes  entered  and,  finding  that  his  friend  hung  back, 
went  out  again  and  half  led,  half  pushed  him  indoors.  Mr. 
Bell's  shyness  he  attributed  to  him  having  lived  so  long  in 
Ireland. 

"He  is  quite  the  ladies'  man,  though,"  he  said,  artfully,  as 
they  followed  their  hostess  into  the  front  room.  "You  should 
ha  'seen  'im  the  other  night  on  the  bus.  We  had  a  couple  o' 
lady  friends  o'  mine  with  us,  and  even  the  conductor  was  sur- 
prised at  his  goings  on." 

Mr.  Bell,  by  no  means  easy  as  to  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment, scowled  at  him  despairingly. 

"Carrying  on,  was  he?"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  regarding  the 
culprit  steadily. 

"Carrying  on  like  one  o'clock,"  said  the  imaginative  Mr. 
Stokes.  "Called  one  of  'em  his  little  wife,  and  asked  her  where 
'er  wedding-ring  was." 

"I  didn't,"  said  Mr.  Bell,  in  a  suffocating  voice.   "I  didn't." 

"There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  vir- 
tuously. "Only,  as  I  said  to  you  at  the  time,  ^Alfred,'  I  says, 
^it's  all  right  for  you  as  a  single  man  but  you  might  be  the 
twin-brother  of  a  pal  o'  mine — George  Henshaw  by  name — and 
if  some  people  was  to  see  you  they  might  think  it  was  'im.' 
Didn't  I  say  that?" 

"You  did,"  said  Mr.  Bell,  helplessly. 

"And  he  wouldn't  believe  me,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  turning  to 
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Mrs.  Henshaw.  ^^That's  why  I  brought  him  round  to  see 
George." 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  two  of  ^em  together  myself/^  said 
Mrs.  Henshaw,  quietly.  "I  should  have  taken  him  for  my  hus- 
band anywljere." 

"You  wouldn't  if  youM  seen  'im  last  night/'  said  Mr.  Stokes, 
shaking  his  head  and  smiling. 

"Carrying  on  again,  was  he?"  inquired  Mrs.  Henshaw, 
quickly. 

"No  \"  said  Mr.  Bell,  in  a  stentorian  whisper. 

His  glance  was  so  fierce  that  Mr.  Stokes  almost  quailed.  '^I 
won't  tell  tales  out  of  school,"  he  said,  nodding. 

"Not  if  I  ask  you  to?"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  with  a  winning 
smile. 

"Ask  'im,"  said  Mr.  Stokes. 

"Last  night,"  said  the  whisperer,  hastily,  "I  went  for  a  quiet 
walk  round  Victoria  Park  all  by  myself.  Ten  I  met  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  we  had  one  half -pint  together  at  a  public-house.  That's  all." 

Mrs.  Henshaw  looked  at  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stokes  winked 
at  her. 

"It's  as  true  as  my  name  is — Alfred  Bell,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, with  slight  but  natural  hesitation. 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  somewhat  per- 
turbed at  Mr.  Bell's  refusal  to  live  up  to  the  character  he  had 
arranged  for  him. 

"I  wish  my  husband  spent  his  esp^enings  in  the  same  quiet 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  shaking  her  head. 

*T)on't  he?"  said  Mr.  Stokes.  "Why,  he  always  seems  quiet 
enough  to  me.  Too  quiet,  I  should  say.  Why,  I  never  knew  a 
quieter  man.  I  chaff  'im  about  it  sometimes." 

"That's  his  artfulness,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw. 

"Always  in  a  hurry  to  get  'ome,"  pursued  the  benevolent  Mr. 
Stokes. 

"He  may  say  so  to  you  to  get  away  from  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Henshaw,  thoughtfully.  "He  does  say  you're  hard  to  shake  off 
sometimes." 

Mr.  Stokes  sat  stiffly  upright  and  threw  a  fierce  glance  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Henshaw. 

"Pity  he  didn't  tell  me,"  he  said  bitterly.  "I  ain't  one  to 
force  my  company  where  it  ain't  wanted." 

^Tve  said  to  him  sometimes,"  continued  Mrs.  Henshaw, 
«  ^hy  don't  you  tell  Ted  Stokes  plain  that  you  don't  like  his 
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company  V  but  he  won^t.  That  ain't  his  way.  He'd  sooner  talk 
of  yon  behind  your  back." 

"What  does  he  say?"  inquired  Mr.  Stokes,  coldly  ignoring 
a  frantic  headshake  on  the  part  of  his  friend. 

"Promise  me  you  won't  tell  him  if  I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Henshaw. 

Mr.  Stokes  promised. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw, 
reluctantly,  "but  I  get  so  sick  and  tired  of  him  coming  home 
and  grumbling  about  you." 

"Go  on,"  said  the  waiting  Stokes. 

Mrs.  Henshaw  stole  a  glance  at  him.  "He  says  you  act  as  if 
you  thought  yourself  everybody,"  she  said,  softly,  "and  your 
everlasting  clack,  clack,  clack,  worries  him  to  death." 

"Go  on,"  said  the  listener,  grimly. 

"And  he  says  it's  so  much  trouble  to  get  you  to  pay  for 
your  share  of  the  drinks  that  he'd  sooner  pay  himself  and  have 
done  with  it." 

Mr.  Stokes  sprang  from  his  chair  and,  with  clenched  fists, 
stood  angrily  regarding  the  horrified  Mr.  Bell.  He  composed 
himself  by  an  effort  and  resumed  his  seat. 

"Anything  else  ?"  he  inquired. 

"Heaps  and  heaps  of  things,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw;  ^^Dut  I 
don't  want  to  make  bad  blood  between  you." 

"Don't  mind  me,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  glancing  balefully  over 
at  his  agitated  friend.  "P'r'aps  I'll  tell  you  some  things  about 
him  some  day." 

"It  would  be  only  fair,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  quickly.  "Tell 
me  now;  I  don't  mind  Mr.  Bell  hearing;  not  a  bit." 

Mr.  Bell  spoke  up  for  himself.  "I  don't  want  to  hear  family 
secrets,"  he  whispered,  with  an  imploring  glance  at  the  vin- 
dictive Mr.  Stokes.   "It  wouldn't  be  right." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  say  things  behind  a  man's  back,"  said 
the  latter,  recovering  himself.  "Let's  wait  till  George  comes  in, 
and  I'll  say  'em  before  his  face." 

Mrs.  Henshaw,  biting  her  lip  with  annoyance,  argued  with 
him,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Stokes  was  firm,  and,  with  a  glance  at 
the  clock,  said  that  George  would  be  in  soon  and  he  would  wait 
till  he  came. 

Conversation  flagged  despite  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Henshaw  to 
draw  Mr.  Bell  out  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.   At  an  early  stage 
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of  the  catechism  he  lost  his  voice  entirely,  and  thereafter  sat 
silent  while  Mrs.  Henshaw  discussed  the  most  intimate  affairs 
of  her  husband's  family  with  Mr.  Stokes.  She  was  in  the  middle 
of  an  anecdote  about  her  mother-in-law  when  Mr.  Bell  rose 
and,  with  some  difficulty,  intimated  his  desire  to  depart. 

"What,  without  seeing  George  ?''  said  Mrs.  Henshaw.  ^^He 
can't  be  long  now,  and  I  should  like  to  see  you  together.'' 

"P'r'aps  we  shall  meet  him,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  who  was  get- 
ting rather  tired  of  the  affair.    "Good-night." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  door  and,  followed  by  the  eager  Mr. 
Bell,  passed  out  into  the  street.  The  knowledge  that  Mrs. 
Henshaw  was  watching  him  from  the  door  kept  him  silent  until 
they  had  turned  the  corner,  and  then,  turning  fiercely  on  Mr. 
Henshaw,  he  demanded  to  know  what  he  meant  by  it. 

"I've  done  with  you,"  he  said,  waving  aside  the  other's 
denials.  "I've  got  you  out  of  this  mess,  and  now  I've  done  with 
you.   It's  no  good  talking,  because  I  don't  want  to  hear  it." 

"Good-bye,  then,"  said  Mr.  Henshaw,  with  unexpected  hau- 
teur, as  he  came  to  a  standstill. 

"I'll  'ave  my  trousers  first,  though,"  said  Mr.  Stokes,  coldly, 
"and  then  you  can  go,  and  welcome." 

"It's  my  opinion  she  recognized  me,  and  said  all  that  just  to 
try  us,"  said  the  other,  gloomily. 

Mr.  Stokes  scorned  to  reply,  and  reaching  his  lodging  stood 
by  in  silence  while  the  other  changed  his  clothes.  He  refused 
Mr.  Henshaw's  hand  with  a  gesture  he  had  once  seen  on  the 
stage,  and,  showing  him  downstairs,  closed  the  door  behind  him 
with  a  bang. 

Left  to  himself,  the  small  remnants  of  Mr.  Henshaw's  courage 
disappeared.  He  wandered  forlornly  up  and  down  the  streets 
until  past  ten  o'clock,  and  then,  cold  and  dispirited,  set  off  in 
the  direction  of  home.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  he  pulled 
himself  together  by  a  great  effort,  and  walking  rapidly  to  his 
house  put  the  key  in  the  lock  and  turned  it. 

The  door  was  fast  and  the  lights  were  out.  He  knocked,  at 
first  lightly,  but  gradually  increasing  in  loudness.  At  the  fourth 
knock  a  light  appeared  in  the  room  above,  the  window  was 
raised,  and  Mrs.  Henshaw  leaned  out. 

''Mr  Bell!"  she  said,  in  tones  of  severe  surprise. 

"Bell  T'  said  her  husband,  in  a  more  surprised  voice  still.  "It's 
me,  Polly." 
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Go  away  at  once,  sir!"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw,  indignantly. 
"How  dare  you  call  me  by  my  Christian  name  ?  I^m  surprised 
at  you  I" 


"He  struck  a  match  and,  holding  it  before  his  face,  looked  up 
at  the  window." 


'^t's  me,  I  tell  you — George !"  said  her  husband,  desperately. 
^What  do  you  mean  by  calling  me  Bell  ?" 
"If  you^re  Mr.  Bell,  as  I  suppose,  you  know  well  enough,"  said 
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Mrs.  Henshaw,  leaning  out  and  regarding  him  fixedly;  "and 
if  you're  George  you  don't/' 

"I'm  George,"  said  Mr.  Henshaw,  hastily. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hen- 
shaw,  with  a  bewildered  air.  "Ted  Stokes  brought  round  a  man 
named  Bell  this  afternoon  so  like  you  that  I  can't  tell  the  dif- 
ference. I  don't  know  what  to  do,  but  I  do  know  this — I  don't 
let  you  in  until  I  have  seen  you  both  together,  so  that  I  can 
tell  which  is  which." 

"Both  together !"  exclaimed  the  startled  Mr.  Henshaw.  "Here 
— look  here !" 

He  struck  a  match  and,  holding  it  before  his  face,  looked  up 
at  the  window.    Mrs.  Henshaw  scrutinised  him  gravely. 

"It's  no  good,"  she  said,  despairingly.  "I  can't  tell.  I  must 
see  you  both  together." 

Mr.  Henshaw  ground  his  teeth.  "But  where  is  he?"  he 
inquired. 

"He  went  off  with  Ted  Stokes,"  said  his  wife.  "If  you're 
George  you'd  better  go  and  ask  him." 

She  prepared  to  close  the  window,  but  Mr.  Henshaw's  voice 
arrested  her. 

"And  suppose  he  is  not  there  ?"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Henshaw  reflected.  "If  he  is  not  there  bring  Ted  Stokes 
back  with  you,"  she  said  at  last,  "and  if  he  says  you're  George, 
I'll  let  you  in." 

The  window  closed  and  the  light  disappeared.  Mr.  Henshaw 
waited  for  some  time,  but  in  vain,  and,  with  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  reception  he  would  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stokes, 
set  off  to  his  lodging. 

If  anything,  he  had  underestimated  his  friend's  powers.  Mr. 
Stokes,  rudely  disturbed  just  as  he  had  got  into  bed,  was  the 
incarnation  of  wrath.  He  was  violent,  bitter,  and  insulting  in 
a  breath,  but  Mr.  Henshaw  was  desperate,  and  Mr.  Stokes,  after 
vowing  over  and  over  again  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
accompany  him  back  to  his  house,  was  at  last  so  moved  by  his 
entreaties  that  he  went  upstairs  and  equipped  himself  for  the 
journey. 

"And,  mind,  after  this  I  never  want  to  see  your  face  again," 
he  said,  as  they  walked  swiftly  back. 

Mr.  Henshaw  made  no  reply.  The  events  of  the  day  had  al- 
most exhausted  him,   and   silence  was  maintained  until  they 
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reached  the  house.  Much  to  his  relief  he  heard  somebody  mov- 
ing about  upstairs  after  the  first  knock,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  window  was  gently  raised  and  Mrs.  Henshaw  looked 
out. 


"Mr.  Stokes,  taking  his  dazed  friend  by  the  arm,  led  him 
gently  away." 

^    "What,  you've  come  back?''  she  said,  in  a  low,  intense  voice, 
^^ell,  of  all  the  impudence !   How  dare  you  carry  on  like  this  ?" 

"It's  me,"  said  her  husband. 

"Yes,  I  see  it  is,"  was  the  reply. 
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"It^s  him  right  enough;  it^s  your  husband/^  said  Mr.  Stokes. 
"Alfred  Bell  has  gone.'' 

"How  dare  you  stand  there  and  tell  me  them  falsehoods  V 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Henshaw.  "I  wonder  the  ground  don't  open 
and  swallow  you  up.  It's  Mr.  Bell,  and  if  he  don't  go  away  I'll 
call  the  police." 

Messrs.  Henshaw  and  Stokes,  amazed  at  their  reception,  stood 
blinking  up  at  her.   Then  they  conferred  in  whispers. 

"If  you  can't  tell  'em  apart,  how  do  you  know  this  is  Mr. 
Bell?"  inquired  Mr.  Stokes,  turning  to  the  window  again. 

"How  do  I  know?"  repeated  Mrs.  Henshaw.  "How  do  1 
know?  Why,  because  my  husband  came  home  almost  directly 
Mr.  Bell  had  gone.   I  wonder  he  didn't  meet  him." 

"Came  home?"  cried  Mr.  Henshaw,  shrilly.    ''Came  homef 

"Yes;  and  don't  make  so  much  noise,"  said  Mrs.  Henshaw, 
tartly;  "he's  asleep." 

The  two  gentlemen  turned  and  gazed  at  each  other  in  stupe- 
faction. Mr.  Stokes  was  the  first  to  recover,  and,  taking  his 
dazed  friend  by  the  arm,  led  him  gently  away.  At  the  end  of 
the  street  he  took  a  deep  breath,  and,  after  a  slight  pause  to 
collect  his  scattered  energies,  summed  up  the  situation. 

"She's  twigged  it  all  along,"  he  said,  with  conviction.  "You'll 
have  to  come  home  with  me  to-night,  and  to-morrow  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  It  was  a  silly 
game,  and,  if  you  remember,  I  was  against  it  from  the  first." 
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"Handsome  is  as  'andsome  does/'  said  the  night-watchman.  It's 
an  old  saying,  but  it's  true.  Give  a  chap  good  looks,  and  it's 
precious  little  else  that  is  given  to  'im.  He's  lucky  when  'is  good 
looks  'ave  gorn — or  partly  gorn — to  get  a  berth  as  night-watch- 
man or  some  other  hard  and  bad-paid  job. 

One  drawback  to  a  good-looking  man  is  that  he  generally 
marries  young;  not  because  'e  wants  to,  but  because  somebody 
else  wants  'im  to.  And  that  ain't  the  worst  of  it :  the  handsomest 
chap  I  ever  knew  married  five  times,  and  got  seven  years  for  it. 
It  wasn't  his  fault,  pore  chap;  he  simply  couldn't  say  No. 

One  o'  the  best-looking  men  I  ever  knew  was  Cap'n  Bill 
Smithers,  wot  used  to  come  up  here  once  a  week  with  a  schooner 
called  the  Wild  Rose.  Funny  thing  about  'im  was  he  didn't 
seem  to  know  about  'is  good  looks,  and  he  was  one  o'  the  quietest, 
best-behaved  men  that  ever  came  up  the  London  river.  Consider- 
ing that  he  was  mistook  for  me  more  than  once,  it  was  just 
as  well. 

He  didn't  marry  until  'e  was  close  on  forty;  and  then  'e 
made  the  mistake  of  marrying  a  widder-woman.  She  was  like 
all  the  rest  of  'em — only  worse.  Afore  she  was  married  butter 
wouldn't  melt  in  'er  mouth,  but  as  soon  as  she  'ad  got  her 
'fines''  safe  she  began  to  make  up  for  it. 

For  the  fust  month  or  two  'e  didn't  mind  it,  'e  rather  liked 
being  fussed  arter,  but  when  he  found  that  he  couldn't  go  out 
for  arf  an  hour  without  having  'er  with  'im  he  began  to  get 
tired  of  it.  Her  idea  was  that  'e  was  too  handsome  to  be  trusted 
out  alone ;  and  every  trip  he  made  'e  had  to  write  up  in  a  book, 
day  by  day,  wot  'e  did  with  himself.  Even  then  she  wasn't 
satisfied,  and,  arter  saying  that  a  wife's  place  was  by  the  side 
of  'er  husband,  she  took  to  sailing  with  'im  every  v'y'ge. 

Wot  he  could  ha'  seen  in  'er  I  don't  know.  I  asked  'im  one 
evening — in  a  roundabout  way — and  he  answered  in  such  a  long, 
roundabout  way  that  I  didn't  know  wot  to  make  of  it  till  I  see 
that  she  was  standing  just  behind  me,  listening.  Arter  that  I 
heard  'er  asking  questions  about  me,  but  I  didn't  ^ave  to  listen : 
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I  could  hear  ^er  twenty  yards  away,  and  singing  to  myself  at 
the  same  time. 

Arter  that  she  treated  me  as  if  I  was  the  dirt  beneath  'er 
feet.  She  never  spoke  to  me,  but  used  to  speak  against  me  to 
other  people.  She  was  always  talking  to  them  about  the 
"sleeping-sickness"  and  things  o'  that  kind.  She  said  night- 
watchmen  always  made  'er  think  of  it  somehow,  but  she  didn't 
know  why,  and  she  couldn't  tell  you  if  you  was  to  ask  her.  The 
only  thing  I  was  thankful  for  was  that  I  wasn't  'er  husband. 
She  stuck  to  'im  like  his  shadow,  and  I  began  to  think  at  last 
it  was  a  pity  she  'adn't  got  something  to  be  jealous  about  and 
something  to  occupy  her  mind  with  instead  o'  me. 

"She  ought  to  'ave  a  lesson,"  I  ses  to  the  skipper  one  evening. 
"Are  you  going  to  be  f ollered  about  like  this  all  your  life  ?  If 
she  was  made  to  see  the  foolishness  of  'er  ways  she  might  get 
sick  of  it." 

My  idea  was  to  send  her  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  and  while  the 
Wild  Rose  was  away  I  thought  it  out.  I  wrote  a  love-letter  to 
the  skipper  signed  with  the  name  of  'T)orothy,"  and  asked  'im 
to  meet  me  at  Cleopatra's  Needle  on  the  Embankment  at  eight 
o'clock  on  Wednesday.  I  told  'im  to  look  out  for  a  tall  girl 
(Mrs.  Smithers  was  as  short  as  they  make  'em)  with  mischievous 
brown  eyes,  in  a  blue  'at  with  red  roses  on  it. 

I  read  it  over  careful,  and  arter  marking  it  "Private,"  twice 
in  front  and  once  in  the  back,  I  stuck  it  down  so  that  it  could 
be  blown  open  a'most,  and  waited  for  the  schooner  to  come  back. 
Then  I  gave  a  van-boy  twopence  to  'and  it  to  Mrs.  Smithers, 
wot  was  sitting  on  the  deck  alone,  and  tell  'er  it  was  a  letter  for 
Captain  Smithers. 

I  was  busy  with  a  barge  wot  happened  to  be  handy  at  the 
time,  but  I  'eard  her  say  that  she  would  take  it  and  give  it  to 
^im.  When  I  peeped  round  she  'ad  got  the  letter  open  and  was 
leaning  over  the  side  to  wind'ard  trying  to  get  'er  breath.  Every 
now  and  then  she'd  give  another  look  at  the  letter  and  open  'er 
mouth  and  gasp;  but  by-and-bye  she  got  calmer,  and,  arter 
putting  it  back  in  the  envelope,  she  gave  it  a  lick  as  though  she 
was  going  to  bite  it,  and  stuck  it  down  agin.  Then  she  went  off 
the  wharf,  and  I'm  blest  if,  five  minutes  arterwards,  a  young 
fellow  didn't  come  down  to  the  ship  with  the  same  letter  and 
ask  for  the  skipper. 

"Who  gave  it  you  ?"  ses  the  skipper,  as  soon  as  'e  could  speak. 

"A  lady,"  ses  the  young  fellow. 
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The  skipper  waved  ^im  away,  and  then  'e  walked  up  and  down 
the  deck  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"Bad  news  ?"  I  ses,  looking  up  and  catching  'is  eye. 

"No,"  he  ses,  "no.  Only  a  note  about  a  couple  o'  casks  o' 
soda." 

He  stuffed  the  letter  in  'is  pocket  and  sat  on  the  side  smoking 
till  his  wife  came  back  in  five  minutes'  time,  smiling  all  over 
with  good  temper. 

"It's  a  nice  evening,"  she  ses,  "and  I  think  I'll  just  run  over 
to  Dalston  and  see  my  Cousin  Joe." 

The  skipper  got  up  like  a  lamb  and  said  he'd  go  and  clean 
'imself. 

"You  needn't  come  if  you  feel  tired,"  she  ses,  smiling  at  'im. 

The  skipper  could  'ardly  believe  his  ears. 

"I  do  feel  tired,"  he  ses.    "I've  had  a  heavy  day,  and  I  feel 
more  like  bed  than  anything  else." 

"You  turn  in,  then,"  she  ses.   "I'll  be  all  right  by  myself." 

She  went  down  and  tidied  herself  up — not  that  it  made  much 
difference  to  'er — and,  arter  patting  him  on  the  arm  and  giving 
me  a  stare  that  would  ha'  made  most  men  blink,  she  took  herself 
off. 

I  was  pretty  busy  that  evening.  Wot  with  shifting  lighters 
from  under  the  jetty  and  sweeping  up,  it  was  pretty  near  ha'-past 
seven  afore  I  'ad  a  minute  I  could  call  my  own.  I  put  down  the 
broom  at  last,  and  was  just  thinking  of  stepping  round  to  the 
Bull's  Head  for  a  arf-pint  when  I  see  Cap'n  Smithers  come  off 
the  ship  on  to  the  wharf  and  walk  to  the  gate. 

"I  thought  you  was  going  to  turn  in  ?"  I  ses. 

"I  did  think  of  it,"  he  ses,  "then  I  thought  p'r'aps  I'd  better 
stroll  as  far  as  Broad  Street  and  meet  my  wife." 

It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  a  straight  face.  I'd  a  pretty 
good  idea  where  she  'ad  gorn ;  and  it  wasn't  Dalston. 

"Come  in  and  'ave  arf  a  pint  fust,"  I  ses. 

"No ;  I  shall  be  late,"  he  ses,  hurrying  off. 

I  went  in  and  'ad  a  glass  by  myself,  and  stood  there  so  long 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Smithers  walking  up  and  down  by  Cleopatra's 
Needle  that  at  last  the  landlord  fust  asked  me  wot  I  was  laugh- 
ing at,  and  then  offered  to  make  me  laugh  the  other  side  of  my 
face.   And  then  he  wonders  why  people  go  to  the  Albion. 

I  locked  the  gate  rather  earlier  than  usual  that  night.  Some- 
times if  I'm  up  that  end  I  leave  it  a  bit  late,  but  I  didn't  want 
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Mrs.  Smithers  to  come  along  and  nip  in  without  me  seeing 
her  face. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  afore  I  heard  the  bell  go,  and  when  I 
opened  the  wicket  and  looked  out  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
she  'ad  got  the  skipper  with  'er.  And  of  all  the  miserable-looking 
objects  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  he  was  the  worst.  She  'ad  him 
tight  by  the  arm,  and  there  was  a  look  on  'er  face  that  a'most 
scared  me. 

*^Did  you  go  all  the  way  to  Dalston  for  her  ?"  I  ses  to  'im. 

Mrs.  Smithers  made  a  gasping  sort  o'  noise,  but  the  skipper 
didn't  answer  a  word.  She  shoved  him  in  in  front  of  'er  and 
stood  over  'im  while  he  climbed  aboard.  When  he  held  out  'is 
hand  to  help  'er  she  struck  it  away. 

I  didn't  get  word  with  'im  till  five  o'clock  next  morning, 
when  he  came  up  on  deck  with  his  'air  all  rough  and  'is  eyes  red 
for  want  of  sleep. 

"Haven't  'ad  a  wink  all  night,"  he  ses,  stepping  on  to  the 
wharf. 

I  gave  a  little  cough.  "Didn't  she  'ave  a  pleasant  time  at 
Dalston?"  I  ses. 

He  walked  a  little  further  off  from  the  ship.  "She  didn't  go 
there,"  he  ses,  in  a  whisper. 

"You've  got  something  on  your  mind,"  I  ses.   "Wot  is  it?" 

He  wouldn't  tell  me  at  fust,  but  at  last  he  told  me  all  about 
the  letter  from  Dorothy,  and  'is  wife  reading  it  unbeknown  to 
'im  and  going  to  meet  'er. 

"It  was  an  awful  meeting !"  he  ses.   "Awful !" 

I  couldn't  think  wot  to  make  of  it.  "Was  the  gal  there,  then  V 
I  ses,  staring  at  'im. 

"No,"  ses  the  skipper ;  "but  I  was." 

"You  f  I  ses,  starting  back.  "You !  Wot  for  ?  I'm  surprised 
at  you  !   I  wouldn't  ha'  believed  it  of  you  !" 

"I  felt  a  bit  curious,"  he  ses,  with  a  silly  sort  o'  smile.  "But 
wot  I  can't  understand  is  why  the  gal  didn't  turn  up." 

"I'm  ashamed  of  you.  Bill,"  I  ses,  very  severe. 

"P'r'aps  -she  did,"  he  ses,  arf  to  'imself,  "and  then  saw  my 
missis  standing  there  waiting.    P'r'aps  that  was  it." 

"Or  p'r'aps  it  was  somebody  'aving  a  game  with  you,"  I  ses. 

"You're  getting  old.  Bill,"  he  ses,  very  short.  "You  don't 
understand.  It's  some  pore  gal  that's  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and 
it's  my  dooty  to  meet  'er  and  tell  her  'ow  things  are." 
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He  walked  off  with  his  'ead  in  the  air,  and  if  'e  took  that  letter 
out  once  and  looked  at  it,  he  did  five  times. 

"Chuck  it  away,"  I  ses,  going  up  to  him. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  ses,  folding  it  up  careful  and  stowing  it 
away  in  ^is  breast-pocket.  "She's  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  it's  my 
clooty " 

"You  said  that  afore,"  I  ses. 

He  stared  at  me  nasty  for  a  moment,  and  then  'e  ses:  "You 
ain't  seen  any  young  lady  hanging  about  'ere,  I  suppose.  Bill? 
A  tall  young  lady  with  a  blue  hat  trimmed  with  red  roses  ?" 

I  shook  my  'ead. 

"If  you  should  see  'er "  he  ses. 

"I'll  tell  your  missis,"  I  ses.  "It  'ud  be  much  easier  for  her 
to  do  her  dooty  properly  than  it  would  you.  She'd  enjoy  doing 
it,  too." 

He  went  off  agin  then,  and  I  thought  he  'ad  done  with  me, 
but  he  'adn't.  He  spoke  to  me  that  evening  as  if  I  was  the 
greatest  friend  he  'ad  in  the  world.  I  'ad  two  arf -pints  with  'im 
at  the  Albion — with  his  missis  walking  up  and  down  outside — 
and  arter  the  second  arf -pint  he  said  he  wanted  to  meet  Dorothy 
and  tell  'er  that  'e  was  married,  and  that  he  'oped  she  would 
meet  some  good  man  that  was  worthy  of  'er. 

I  had  a  week's  peace  while  the  ship  was  away,  but  she  was 
hardly  made  fast  afore  I  'ad  it  all  over  agin  and  agin. 

"Are  you  sure  there's  been  no  more  letters?"  he  ses. 

"Sartain,"  I  ses. 

"That's  right,"  he  ses;  "that's  right.  And  you  'aven't  seen 
her  walking  up  and  down  ?" 

"No,"  I  ses. 

"  'Ave  you  been  on  the  look-out  ?"  he  ses.  "I  don't  suppose 
a  nice  gal  like  that  would  come  and  shove  her  'ead  in  at  the 
gate.   Did  you  look  up  and  down  the  road?" 

"Yes,"  I  ses.   "I've  fair  made  my  eyes  ache  watching  for  her." 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  he  ses.  "It's  a  mystery  to  me,  unless 
p'r'aps  she's  been  taken  ill.  She  must  'ave  seen  me  here  in  the 
fust  place;  and  she  managed  to  get  hold  of  my  name.  Mark 
my  words,  I  shall  'ear  from  her  agin." 

"  'Ow  do  you  know  ?"  I  ses. 

"I  feel  it  'ere,"  he  ses,  very  solemn,  laying  his  'and  on  his 
chest. 

I  didn't  know  wot  to  do.  Wot  with  'is  foolishness  and  his 
missis's  temper,  I  see  I  'ad  made  a  mess  of  it.   He  told  me  she 
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had  'ardly  spoke  a  word  to  'im  for  two  days,  and  when  I  said — 
being  a  married  man  myself — that  it  might  ha'  been  worse,  ^e 
said  I  didn't  know  wot  I  was  talking  about. 

I  did  a  bit  o'  thinking  arter  he  'ad  gorn  aboard  agin.  I 
dursn't  tell  'im  that  I  'ad  wrote  the  letter,  but  I  thought  if  he 
'ad  one  or  two  more  he'd  see  that  some  one  was  'aving  a  game 
with  'im,  and  that  it  might  do  'im  good.  Besides  which  it  was 
a  little  amusement  for  me. 

Arter  everybody  was  in  their  beds  asleep  I  sat  on  a  clerk's 
stool  in  the  office  and  wrote  'im  another  letter  from  Dorothy.  I 
called  'im  "Dear  Bill,"  and  I  said  'ow  sorry  I  was  that  I  'adn't 
had  even  a  sight  of  'im  lately,  having  been  laid  up  with  a 
sprained  ankle  and  'ad  only  just  got  about  agin.  I  asked  'im  to 
meet  me  at  Cleopatra's  Needle  at  eight  o'clock,  and  said  that 
I  should  wear  the  blue  'at  with  red  roses. 

It  was  a  very  good  letter,  but  I  can  see  now  that  I  done  wrong 
in  writing  it.  I  was  going  to  post  it  to  'im,  but,  as  I  couldn't 
find  an  envelope  without  the  name  of  the  blessed  wharf  on  it,  I 
put  it  in  my  pocket  till  I  got  'ome. 

I  got  'ome  at  about  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  slept  like  a  child 
till  pretty  near  four.   Then  I  went  downstairs  to  'ave  my  dinner. 

The  moment  I  opened  the  door  I  see  there  was  something 
wrong.  Three  times  my  missis  licked  'er  lips  afore  she  could 
speak.  Her  face  'ad  gone  a  dirty  white  colour;  and  she  was 
leaning  forward  with  her  'ands  on  her  'ips,  trembling  all  over 
with  temper. 

"Is  my  dinner  ready  ?"  I  ses,  easy-like.   "  'Cos  I'm  ready  for 

"I — I  wonder  I  don't  tear  you  limb  from  limb,"  she  ses, 
catching  her  breath. 

"Wot's  the  matter?"  I  ses. 

"And  then  boil  you,"  she  ses,  between  her  teeth.  "You  in  one 
pot  and  your  precious  Dorothy  in  another." 

If  anybody  'ad  offered  me  five  pounds  to  speak  then,  I  couldn't 
ha'  done  it.  I  see  wot  I'd  done  in  a  flash,  and  I  couldn't  say  a 
word;  but  I  kept  my  presence  o'  mind,  and  as  she  came  round 
one  side  o'  the  table  I  went  round  the  other. 

"Wot  'ave  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  ?"  she  ses,  with  a  scream. 

"Nothing,"  I  ses,  at  last.   "It's  all  a  mistake." 

"Mistake?"  she  ses.  "Yes,  you  made  a  mistake  leaving  it  in 
your  pocket ;  that's  all  the  mistake  you've  made.  That's  wot  you 
do,  is  it,  when  you're  supposed  to  be  at  the  wharf?    Go  about 
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with  a  blue  'at  with  red  roses  in  it !  At  your  time  o'  life,  and 
a  wife  at  ^ome  working  herself  to  death  to  make  both  ends  meet 
and  keep  you  respectable  V 

"It's  all  a  mistake/'  I  ses.   "The  letter  wasn't  for  me." 

"Oh,  no,  o'  course  not,"  she  ses.  "That's  why  you'd  got  it  in 
your  pocket,  I  suppose.  And  I  suppose  you'll  say  your  name 
ain't  Bill  next." 

"Don't  say  things  you'll  be  sorry  for,"  I  ses. 

"I'll  take  care  o'  that,"  she  ses.  "I  might  be  sorry  for  not 
saying  some  things,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall." 

I  don't  think  she  was.  I  don't  think  she  forgot  anything,  and 
she  raked  up  things  that  I  'ad  contradicted  years  ago  and  wot  I 
thought  was  all  forgot.  And  every  now  and  then,  when  she 
stopped  for  breath,  she'd  try  and  get  round  to  the  same  side 
of  the  table  I  was. 

She  follered  me  to  the  street-door  when  I  went  and  called 
things  up  the  road  arter  me.  I  'ad  a  snack  at  a  coffee-shop  for 
my  dinner,  but  I  'adn't  got  much  appetite  for  it ;  I  was  too  full 
of  trouble  and  finding  fault  with  myself,  and  I  went  off  to  my 
work  with  a  'art  as  heavy  as  lead. 

I  suppose  I  'adn't  been  on  the  wharf  ten  minutes  afore  Gap^n 
Smithers  came  sidling  up  to  me,  but  I  got  my  spoke  in  fust. 

"Look  'ere,"  I  ses,  "if  you're  going  to  talk  about  that  forward 
hussy  wot's  been  writing  to  you,  I  ain't.  I'm  sick  and  tired 
of  'er." 

"Forward  hussy !"  he  ses.  ^'Forward  hussy !"  And  afore  I 
could  drop  my  broom  he  gave  me  a  punch  in  the  jaw  that  pretty 
near  broke  it.  "Say  another  word  against  her,"  he  ses,  "and 
I'll  knock  your  ugly  'ead  off.  How  dare  you  insult  a  lady  ?" 

I  thought  I  should  'ave  gone  crazy  at  fust,  but  I  went  off  into 
the  office  without  a  word.  Some  men  would  ha'  knocked  'im 
down  for  it,  but  I  made  allowances  for  'is  state  o'  mind,  and  I 
stayed  inside  until  I  see  'im  get  aboard  agin. 

He  was  sitting  on  deck  when  I  went  out,  and  his  missis  too, 
but  neither  of  'em  spoke  a  word.  I  picked  up  my  broom  and 
went  on  sweeping,  when  suddenly  I  'eard  a  voice  at  the  gate  I 
thought  I  knew,  and  in  came  my  wife. 

"Ho,"  she  ses,  calling  out.  "Ain't  you  gone  to  meet  that  gal 
at  Cleopatra's  Needle  yet  ?  You  ain't  going  to  keep  'er  waiting, 
are  you?" 

"H'shri  ses. 

"H'sh!  yourself,"  she  ses,  shouting.  "Fve  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.    I  don't  go  to  meet  other  people's  husbands  in  a 
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blue  ^at  with  red  roses.  I  don^t  write  'em  love-letters,  and  say 
'H'sh!'  to  my  wife  when  she  ventures  to  make  a  remark  about 
it.  I  may  work  myself  to  skin  and  bone  for  a  man  wot's  old 
enough  to  know  better,  but  I'm  not  going  to  be  trod  on. 
Dorothy,  indeed !    I'll  Dorothy  'er  if  I  get  the  chance." 

Mrs.  Smithers,  wot  'ad  been  listening  with  all  her  ears,  jumped 
up,  and  so  did  the  skipper,  and  Mrs.  Smithers  came  to  the  side 
in  two  steps. 

"Did  you  say  'Dorothy,'  ma'am?"  she  ses  to  my  missis. 

"I  did,"  ses  my  wife.  "She's  been  writing  to  my  husband." 

"It  must  be  the  same  one,"  ses  Mrs.  Smithers.  "She's  been 
writing  to  mine  too." 

The  two  of  'em  stood  there  looking  at  each  other  for  a  minute, 
and  then  my  wife,  holding  the  letter  between  'er  finger  and 
thumb  as  if  it  was  pison,  passed  it  to  Mrs.  Smithers. 

"It's  the  same,"  ses  Mrs.  Smithers.  "Was  the  envelope  marked 
Trivate'?" 

"I  didn't  see  no  envelope,"  ses  my  missis.  "This  is  all  I 
found." 

Mrs.  Smithers  stepped  on  to  the  wharf  and,  taking  'old  of  my 
missis  by  the  arm,  led  her  away  whispering.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  skipper  walked  across  the  deck  and  whispered  to  me. 

"Wot  d'ye  mean  by  it?"  he  ses.  "Wot  d'ye  mean  by  'aving 
letters  from  Dorothy  and  not  telling  me  about  it?" 

"I  can't  help  'aving  letters  any  more  than  you  can,"  I  ses. 
"Now  p'r'aps  you'll  understand  wot  I  meant  by  calling  'er  a 
forward  hussy." 

"Fancy  'er  writing  to  3^ou !"  he  ses,  wrinkling  'is  forehead. 
''PpliI   She  must  be  crazy." 

"P'r'aps  it  ain't  a  gal  at  all,"  I  ses.  "My  belief  is  somebody 
is  'aving  a  game  with  us." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  he  ses.  "I'd  like  to  see  the  party  as  would 
make  a  fool  of  me  like  that.  Just  see  'im  and  get  my  'ands  on 
him.  He  wouldn't  want  to  play  any  more  games." 

It  was  no  good  talking  to  'im.  He  was  arf  crazy  with  temper. 
If  I'd  said  the  letter  was  meant  for  'im  he'd  'ave  asked  me  wot 
I  meant  by  opening  it  and  getting  'im  into  more  trouble  with  'is 
missis,  instead  of  giving  it  to  'im  on  the  quiet.  I  just  stood  and 
suffered  in  silence,  and  thought  wot  a  lot  of  'arm  eddication  did 
for  people. 

"I  want  some  money,"  ses  my  missis,  coming  back  at  last 
with  Mrs.  Smithers. 

That  was  the  way  she  always  talked  when  she'd  got  me  in  'er 
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power.  She  took  two-and-tenpence — all  I'd  got — and  then  she 
ordered  me  to  go  and  get  a  cab. 

"Me  and  this  lady  are  going  to  meet  her/'  she  ses,  sniffing 
at  me. 

"And  tell  her  wot  we  think  of  'er/'  ses  Mrs.  Smithers,  sniffing 
too. 

"And  wot  we'll  do  to  'er/'  ses  my  missis. 

I  left  'em  standing  side  by  side,  looking  at  the  skipper  as  if  'e 
was  a  waxworks,  while  I  went  to  find  a  cab.  When  I  came  back 
they  was  in  the  same  persition,  and  'e  was  smoking  with  'is 
eyes  shut. 

They  went  off  side  by  side  in  the  cab,  both  of  'em  sitting 
bolt-upright,  and  only  turning  their  'eads  at  the  last  moment 
to  give  us  looks  we  didn't  want. 

"I  don't  wish  her  no  'arm,"  ses  the  skipper,  arter  thinking 
for  a  long  time.  "Was  that  the  fust  letter  you  'ad  from  'er. 
Bill?" 

"Fust  and  last,"  I  ses,  grinding  my  teeth. 

"I  hope  they  won't  meet  'er,  pore  thing,"  he  ses. 

"I've  been  married  longer  than  wot  you  have,"  I  ses,  "and  I 
tell  you  one  thing.  It  won't  make  no  difference  to  us  whether 
they  do  or  they  don't,"  I  ses. 

And  it  didn't. 
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The  brig  Elizabeth  Barstow  came  up  the  river  as  though  in  a 
hurry  to  taste  again  the  joys  of  the  Metropolis.  The  skipper, 
leaning  on  the  wheel,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  discussion  with 
the  mate,  who  was  placing  before  him  the  hygienic,  economical, 
and  moral  advantages  of  total  abstinence  in  language  of  great 
strength  but  little  variety. 

"Teetotallers  eat  more,^^  said  the  skipper,  finally. 

The  mate  choked,  and  his  eye  sought  the  galley.  "Eat  more  ?" 
he  spluttered.  "Yesterday  the  meat  was  like  brick-bats;  to-day 
it  tasted  like  a  bit  o'  dirty  sponge.  I've  lived  on  biscuits  this 
trip;  and  the  only  tater  I  ate  I'm  going  to  see  a  doctor  about 
direckly  I  get  ashore.  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  spoil  good  food 
the  way  'e  does." 

"The  moment  I  can  ship  another  cook  he  goes,"  said  the 
skipper.   "He  seems  bus}^,  judging  by  the  noise." 

"I'm  making  him  clean  up  everything,  ready  for  the  next," 
explained  the  mate,  grimly,  "x^iud  he  'ad  the  cheek  to  tell  me 
he's  improving — improving !" 

"He'll  go  as  soon  as  I  get  another,"  repeated  the  skipper, 
stooping  and  peering  ahead.  "I  don't  like  being  poisoned  any 
more  than  you  do.  He  told  me  he  could  cook  when  I  shipped 
him ;  said  his  sister  had  taught  him." 

The  mate  grunted  and,  walking  away,  relieved  his  mind  by 
putting  his  head  in  at  the  galley  and  bidding  the  cook  hold  up 
each  separate  utensil  for  his  inspection.  A  hole  in  the  frying- 
pan  the  cook  modestly  attributed  to  elbow-grease. 

The  river  narrowed,  and  the  brig,  picking  her  way  daintily 
through  the  traffic,  sought  her  old  berth  at  Buller's  Wharf.  It 
was  occupied  by  a  deaf  sailing-barge,  which,  moved  at  last  by 
self-interest,  not  unconnected  with  its  paint,  took  up  a  less 
desirable  position  and  consoled  itself  with  adjectives. 

The  men  on  the  wharf  had  gone  for  the  day,  and  the  crew  of 
the  Elizabeth  Barstow,  after  making  fast,  went  below  to  prepare 
themselves  for  an  evening  ashore.    Standing  before  the  largest 
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saucepan-lid  in  the  galley,  the  cook  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  toilet. 

A  light,  quick  step  on  the  wharf  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  skipper  as  he  leaned  against  the  side  smoking.  It  stopped 
just  behind  him,  and  turning  round  he  found  himself  gazing 
into  the  soft  brown  eyes  of  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen. 

"Is  Mr.  Jewell  on  board,  please  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"Jewell ?^^  repeated  the  sldpper.  "Jewell?  Don't  know  the 
name.'' 

"He  was  on  board,"  said  the  girl,  somewhat  taken  aback. 
*^This  is  the  Elizabeth  Barstow,  isn't  it?" 

"What's  his  Christian  name,"  inquired  the  skipper,  thought- 
fully. 

"Albert,"  replied  the  girl.  "Bert,"  she  added,  as  the  other 
shook  his  head. 

"Oh,  the  cook!"  said  the  skipper.  "I  didn't  know  his  name 
was  Jewell.    Yes,  he's  in  the  galley." 

He  stood  eyeing  her  and  wondering  in  a  dazed  fashion  what 
she  could  see  in  a  small,  white-faced,  slab-sided 

The  girl  broke  in  upon  his  meditations.  "How  does  he  cook  ?" 
she  inquired,  smiling. 

He  w:as  about  to  tell  her,  when  he  suddenly  remembered  the 
cook's  statement  as  to  his  instructor.  "He's  getting  on,"  he  said, 
slowly;  "he's  getting  on.   Are  you  his  sister?" 

The  girl  smiled  and  nodded.  "Ye-es,"  she  said,  slowly.  "Will 
you  tell  him  I  am  waiting  for  him,  please?" 

The  skipper  started  and  drew  himself  up;  then  he  walked 
forward  and  put  his  head  in  at  the  galley. 

"Bert,"  he  said,  in  a  friendly  voice,  "your  sister  wants  to  see 
you." 

"Whof  inquired  Mr.  Jewell,  in  the  accents  of  amazement. 
He  put  his  head  out  at  the  door  and  nodded,  and  then,  some- 
what red  in  the  face  with  the  exercise,  drew  on  his  jacket  and 
walked  towards  her.    The  skipper  followed. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"You're  quite  welcome,"  said  the  skipper. 

Mr.  Jewell  stepped  ashore  and,  after  a  moment  of  indecision, 
shook  hands  with  his  visitor. 

"If  you're  down  this  way  again,"  said  the  skipper,  as  they 
turned  away,  "perhaps  you'd  like  to  see  the  cabin.  We're  in 
rather  a  pickle  just  now,  but  if  you  should  happen  to  come  down 
for  Bert  to-morrow  night " 
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The  girPs  eyes  grew  mirthful  and  her  lips  trembled.  ^^Thank 
you/'  she  said. 

"Some  people  like  looking  over  cabins/'  murmured  the 
skipper. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap  and  turned  away.  The  mate, 
who  had  just  come  on  deck,  stared  after  the  retreating  couple 
and  gave  vent  to  a  low  whistle. 

"What  a  fine  gal  to  pick  up  with  Slushy/'  he  remarked. 

"It's  his  sister/'  said  the  skipper,  somewhat  sharply. 

"The  one  that  taught  him  to  cook?"  said  the  other,  hastily. 
"Here !  I'd  like  five  minutes  alone  with  her ;  I'd  give  'er  a  piece 
o'  my  mind  that  'ud  do  her  good.  I'd  learn  'er.  I'd  tell  her 
wot  I  thought  of  her." 

"That'll  do/'  said  the  skipper;  "that'll  do.  He's  not  so  bad 
for  a  beginner;  I've  known  worse." 

"Not  so  bad  ?"  repeated  the  mate,  "^t  so  bad  ?  Why"— his 
voice  trembled — "ain't  you  going  to  give  'im  the  chuck,  then?" 

"I  shall  try  him  for  another  v'y'ge,  George,"  said  the  skipper. 
"It's  hard  lines  on  a  youngster  if  he  don't  have  a  chance.  I  was 
never  one  to  be  severe.  Live  and  let  live,  that's  my  motto.  Do 
as  you'd  be  done  by." 

"You're  turning  soft-'arted  in  your  old  age,"  grumbled  the 
mate. 

"Old  age !"  said  the  other,  in  a  startled  voice.  "Old  age ! 
I'm  not  thirty-seven  yet." 

"You're  getting  on,"  said  the  mate;  ^^esides,  you  look 
old." 

The  skipper  investigated  the  charge  in  the  cabin  looking-glass 
ten  minutes  later.  He  twisted  his  beard  in  his  hand  and  tried 
to  imagine  how  he  would  look  without  it.  As  a  compromise  he 
went  out  and  had  it  cut  short  and  trimmed  to  a  point.  The 
glass  smiled  approval  on  his  return;  the  mate  smiled  too,  and, 
being  caught  in  the  act,  said  it  made  him  look  like  his  own 
grandson. 

It  was  late  when  the  cook  returned,  but  the  skipper  was  on 
deck,  and,  stopping  him  for  a  match,  entered  into  a  little  con- 
versation. Mr.  Jewell,  surprised  at  first,  soon  became  at  his 
ease,  and,  the  talk  drifting  in  some  unknown  fashion  to  Miss 
Jewell,  discussed  her  with  brotherly  frankness. 

"You  spent  the  evening  together,  I  s'pose  ?"  said  the  skipper, 
carelessly. 

Mr.  Jewell  glanced  at  him  from  the  corner  of  his  eye.  "Cook- 
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ing,"  he  said,  and  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth  with  some 
suddenness. 

By  the  time  they  parted  the  skipper  had  his  hand  in  a  friendly 
fashion  on  the  cook's  shoulder,  and  was  displaying  an  interest 
in  his  welfare  as  unusual  as  it  was  gratifying.   So  unaccustomed 


"The  mate  smiled  too." 

was  Mr.  Jewell  to  such  consideration  that  he  was  fain  to  pause 
for  a  moment  or  two  to  regain  control  of  his  features  before 
plunging  into  the  lamp-lit  foVsle. 

The  mate  made  but  a  poor  breakfast  next  morning,  but  his 
superior,  who  saw  the  hand  of  Miss  Jewell  in  the  muddy  coffee 
and  the  cremated  bacon,  ate  his  with  relish.    He  was  looking 
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forward  to  the  evening,  the  cook  having  assured  him  that  his 
sister  had  accepted  his  invitation  to  inspect  the  cabin,  and 
indeed  had  talked  of  little  else.  The  boy  was  set  to  work  house- 
cleaning,  and,  having  gleaned  a  few  particulars,  cursed  the  sex 
with  painstaking  thoroughness. 

It  seemed  to  the  skipper  a  favourable  omen  that  Miss  Jewell 
descended  the  companion-ladder  as  though  to  the  manner  born ; 
and  her  exclamations  of  delight  at  the  cabin  completed  his  satis- 
faction. The  cook,  who  had  followed  them  below  with  some 
trepidation,  became  reassured,  and  seating  himself  on  a  locker 
joined  .modestly  in  the  conversation. 

"It's  like  a  doll's-house,"  declared  the  girl,  as  she  finished  by 
examining  the  space-saving  devices  in  the  state-room.  "Well,  I 
mustn't  take  up  any  more  of  your  time." 

"I've  got  nothing  to  do,"  said  the  skipper,  hastily.  "I — I  was 
thinking  of  going  for  a  walk;  but  it's  lonely  walking  about  by 
yourself." 

Miss  Jewell  agreed.  She  lowered  her  eyes  and  looked  under 
the  lashes  at  the  skipper. 

"I  never  had  a  sister,"  continued  the  latter,  in  melancholy 
accents. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  would  want  to  take  her  out  if  you  had," 
said  the  girl. 

The  skipper  protested.   "Bert  takes  you  out,"  he  said. 

"He  isn't  like  most  brothers,"  said  Miss  Jewell,  shifting  along 
the  locker  and  placing  her  hand  affectionately  on  the  cook's 
shoulder. 

"If  I  had  a  sister,"  continued  the  skipper,  in  a  somewhat 
uneven  voice,  "I  should  take  her  out.  This  evening,  for  instance, 
I  should  take  her  to  a  theatre." 

Miss  Jewell  turned  upon  him  the  innocent  face  of  a  child. 
'TCt  would  be  nice  to  be  your  sister,"  she  said,  calmly. 

The  skipper  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 
"Well,  pretend  you  are  my  sister,"  he  said,  at  last,  "and  we'll 
go  to  one." 

"Pretend?"  said  Miss  Jewell,  as  she  turned  and  eyed  the 
cook.    "Bert  wouldn't  like  that,"  she  said,  decidedly. 

"N — no,"  said  the  cook,  nervously,  avoiding  the  skipper's  eye. 

"It  wouldn't  be  proper,"  said  Miss  Jewell,  sitting  upright  and 
looking  very  proper  indeed. 

"I — I  meant  Bert  to  come,  too,"  said  the  skipper ;  "of  course," 
he  added. 
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The  severity  of  Miss  Jewell's  expression  relaxed.  She  stole  an 
amused  glance  at  the  cook  and,  reading  her  instructions  in  his 
eye,  began  to  temporise.  Ten  minutes  later  the  crew  of  the 
Elizabeth  Barstow  in  various  attitudes  of  astonishment  beheld 
their  commander  going  ashore  with  his  cook.  The  mate  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  whistle,  but  with  great  presence  of  mind 
cuffed  the  boy's  ear  as  the  skipper  turned. 

For  some  little  distance  the  three  walked  along  in  silence. 
The  skipper  was  building  castles  in  the  air,  the  cook  was  not 
quite  at  his  ease,  and  the  girl,  gazing  steadily  in  front  of  her, 
appeared  slightly  embarrassed. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Aldgate  and  stood  waiting  for  an 
omnibus  Miss  Jewell  found  herself  assailed  by  doubts.  She 
remembered  that  she  did  not  want  to  go  to  a  theatre,  and 
warmly  pressed  the  two  men  to  go  together  and  leave  her  to  go 
home.  The  skipper  remonstrated  in  vain,  but  the  cook  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  Miss  Jewell,  still  protesting,  was  pushed  on  to 
a  bus  and  propelled  upstairs.  She  took  a  vacant  seat  in  front, 
and  the  skipper  and  Mr.  Jewell  shared  one  behind. 

The  three  hours  at  the  theatre  passed  all  too  soon,  although 
the  girl  was  so  interested  in  the  performance  that  she  paid  but 
slight  attention  to  her  companions.  During  the  waits  she  becatne 
interested  in  her  surroundings,  and  several  times  called  the  skip- 
per's attention  to  smart-looking  men  in  the  stalls  and  boxes. 
At  one  man  she  stared  so  persistently  that  an  opera-glass  was  at 
last  levelled  in  return. 

"How  rude  of  him,"  she  said,  smiling  sweetly  at  the  skipper. 

She  shook  her  head  in  disapproval,  but  the  next  moment  he 
saw  her  gazing  steadily  at  the  opera-glasses  again. 

"If  you  don't  look  he'll  soon  get  tired  of  it,"  he  said,  between 
his  teeth. 

"Yes,  perhaps  he  will,"  said  Miss  Jewell,  without  lowering 
her  eyes  in  the  least. 

The  skipper  sat  in  torment  until  the  lights  were  lowered  and 
the  curtain  went  up  again.  When  it  fell  he  began  to  discuss  the 
play,  but  Miss  Jewell  returned  such  vague  replies  that  it  was 
evident  her  thoughts  were  far  away. 

"I  wonder  who  he  is  ?"  she  whispered,  gazing  meditatingly  at 
the  box. 

"A  waiter,  I  should  think,''  snapped  the  skipper.         ' 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "No,  he  is  much  too  distinguished- 
looking,"  she  said,  seriously.  "Well,  I  suppose  he'll  know  me 
again." 
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The  skipper  felt  that  he  wanted  to  get  up  and  smash  things ; 
beginning  Avith  the  man  in  the  box.  It  was  his  first  love  episode 
for  nearly  ten  years,  and  he  had  forgotten  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties which  attach  to  the  condition.  When  the  performance  was 
over  he  darted  a  threatening  glance  at  the  box,  and,  keeping  close 
to  Miss  Jewell,  looked  carefully  about  him  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  not  followed. 

"It  was  ripping,"  said  the  cook,  as  they  emerged  into  the 
fresh  air. 

"Lovely,'^  said  the  girl,  in  a  voice  of  gentle  melancholy.  "I 
shall  come  and  see  it  again,  perhaps,  when  you  are  at  sea.^^ 

"Not  alone  ?"  said  the  skipper,  in  a  startled  voice. 

"I  don^t  mind  being  alone,"  said  Miss  Jewell,  gently;  "I'm 
used  to  it." 

The  other's  reply  was  lost  in  the  rush  for  the  bus,  and  for 
the  second  time  that  evening  the  skipper  had  to  find  fault  with 
the'  seating  arrangements.  And  when  a  vacancy  by  the  side  of 
Miss  Jewell  did  occur,  he  was  promptly  forestalled  by  a  young 
man  in  a  check  suit  smoking  a  large  cigar. 

They  got  off  at  Aldgate,  and  the  girl  thanked  him  for  a  pleas- 
ant evening.  A  hesitating  offer  to  see  her  home  was  at  once 
negatived,  and  the  skipper,  watching  her  and  the  cook  until  they 
disappeared  in  the  traffic,  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  to  his 
ship. 

The  brig  sailed  the  next  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  and  it  was 
not  until  six  that  the  cook  remarked,  in  the  most  casual  manner, 
that  his  sister  was  coming  down  to  see  him  off.  She  arrived  half 
an  hour  late,  and,  so  far  from  wanting  to  see  the  cabin  again, 
discovered  an  inconvenient  love  of  fresh  air.  She  came  down  at 
last,  at  the  instance  of  the  cook,  and,  once  below,  her  mood 
changed,  and  she  treated  the  skipper  with  a  soft  graciousness 
which  raised  him  to  the  seventh  heaven.  "You'll  be  good  to 
Bert,  won't  you  ?"  she  inquired,  with  a  smile  at  that  young  man. 

"I'll  treat  him  like  my  own  brother,"  said  the  skipper,  fer- 
vently.  "No,  better  than  that ;  I'll  treat  him  like  your  brother." 

The  cook  sat  erect  and,  the  skipper  being  occupied  with  Miss 
Jewell,  winked  solemnly  at  the  skylight. 

"I  know  you  will,"  said  the  girl,  very  softly;  "but  I  don't 
think  the  men " 

"The  men'll  do  as  I  wish,'^  said  the  skipper,  sternly.  "I'm  the 
master  on  this  ship — she's  half  mine,  too — and  anybody  who 
interferes  with  him  interferes  with  me.  If  there's  anything  you 
don't  like,  Bert,  you  teil  me." 
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Mr.  Jewell,  his  small,  black  eyes  sparkling,  promised,  and 
then,  muttering  something  about  his  work,  exchanged  glances 
with  the  girl  and  went  up  on  deck. 

"It  is  a  nice  cabin,"  said  Miss  Jewell,  shifting  an  inch  and  a 
half  nearer  to  the  skipper.  "1  suppose  poor  Bert  has  to  have  his 
meals  in  that  stuffy  little  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship, 
doesn't  he?" 

"The  f o'c'sle  ?"  said  the  skipper,  struggling  between  love  and 
discipline.   "Yes." 

The  girl  sighed,  and  the  mate,  who  was  listening  at  the  sky- 
light above,  held  his  breath  with  anxiety.  Miss  Jewell  sighed 
again  and  in  an  absent-minded  fashion  increased  the  distance 
between  herself  and  companion  by  six  inches. 

"It's  usual,"  faltered  the  skipper. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  girl,  coldly. 

"But  if  Bert  likes  to  feed  here,  he's  welcome,"  said  the  skip- 
per, desperately,  "and  he  can  sleep  aft,  too.  The  mate  can  say 
what  he  likes." 

The  mate  rose  and,  walking  forward,  raised  his  clenched  fists 
to  heaven  and  availed  himself  of  the  permission  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  a  somewhat  extensive  vocabulary. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think  you  are  ?"  inquired  Miss  Jewell, 
bending  towards  him  with  a  radiant  face. 

"No,"  said  the  other,  trembling.    "What?" 

The  girl  paused.  "It  wouldn't  do  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice.   "It  might  make  you  vain." 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think  you  are  ?"  inquired  the  skipper  in 
Ids  turn. 

Miss  Jewell  eyed  him  composedly,  albeit  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  trembled.    "Yes,"  she  said,  unexpectedly. 

Steps  sounded  above  and  came  heavily  down  the  companion- 
ladder.  "Tide's  a'most  on  the  turn,"  said  the  mate,  gruffly, 
from  the  door. 

The  skipper  hesitated,  but  the  mate  stood  aside  for  the  girl  to 
pass,  and  he  followed  her  up  on  deck  and  assisted  her  to  the 
jetty.  For  hours  afterwards  he  debated  with  himself  whether 
she  really  had  allowed  her  hand  to  stay  in  his  a  second  or  two 
longer  than  necessary,  or  whether  unconscious  muscular  action 
on  his  part  was  responsible  for  the  phenomenon. 

He  became  despondent  as  they  left  London  behind,  but  the 
necessity  of  interfering  between  a  goggle-eyed  and  obtuse  mate 
and  a  pallid  but  no  less  obstinate  cook  helped  to  relieve 
him. 
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"He  says  he  is  going  to  sleep  aft/'  choked  the  mate,  pointing 
to  the  cook's  bedding. 

"Quite  right/'  said  the  skipper.  "I  told  him  to.  He's  going 
to  take  his  meals  here,  too.   Anything  to  say  against  it?" 


"Sarcasm  they  did  try,  but  at  that  the  cook  could  more  than 
hold  his  own." 


The  mate  sat  down  on  a  locker  and  fought  for  breath.  The 
cook,  still  pale,  felt  his  small,  black  mustache  and  eyed  him 
with  triumphant  malice.  "I  told  'im  they  was  your  orders,"  he 
remarked. 
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^^And  I  told  him  I  didn't  believe  him/'  said  the  mate.  '^No- 
body would.  Whoever  'eard  of  a  cook  living  aft?  Why,  they'd 
laugh  at  the  idea." 

He  laughed  himself,  but  in  a  strangely  mirthless  fashion, 
and,  afraid  to  trust  himself,  went  up  on  deck  and  brooded  sav- 
agely apart.  Nor  did  he  come  down  to  breakfast  until  the  skip- 
per and  cook  had  finished. 

Mr.  Jewel  bore  his  new  honours  badly,  and  the  inability  to 
express  their  dissatisfaction  by  means  of  violence  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  tempers  of  the  crew.  Sarcasm  they  did  try,  but 
at  that  the  cook  could  more  than  hold  his  own,  and,  although 
the  men  doubted  his  ability  at  first,  he  was  able  to  prove  to  them 
by  actual  experiment  that  he  could  cook  worse  than  they  sup- 
posed. 

The  brig  reached  her  destination — Creekhaven — on  the  fifth 
day,  and  Mr.  Jewell  found  himself  an  honoured  guest  at  the 
skipper's  cottage.  It  was  a  comfortable  place,  but,  as  the  cook 
pointed  out,  too  large  for  one.  He  also  referred,  incidentally,  to 
his  sister's  love  of  a  country  life,  and,  finding  himself  on  a  sub- 
ject of  which  the  other  never  tired,  gave  full  reins  to  a  some- 
what picturesque  imagination. 

They  were  back  at  London  within  the  fortnight,  and  the 
skipper  learned  to  his  dismay  that  Miss  Jewell  was  absent  on  a 
visit.  In  these  circumstances  he  would  have  clung  to  the  cook, 
but  that  gentleman,  pleading  engagements,  managed  to  elude 
him  for  two  nights  out  of  the  three. 

On  the  third  day  Miss  Jewell  returned  to  London,  and, 
making  her  way  to  the  wharf,  was  just  in  time  to  wave  farewells 
as  the  brig  parted  from  the  wharf. 

From  the  fact  that  the  cook  was  not  visible  at  the  moment  the 
skipper  took  the  salutation  to  himself.  It  cheered  him  for  the 
time,  but  the  next  day  he  was  so  despondent  that  the  cook,  by 
this  time  thoroughly  in  his  confidence,  offered  to  write  when 
they  got  to  Creekhaven  and  fix  up  an  evening. 

"And  there's  really  no  need  for  you  to  come,  Bert,"  said  the 
skipper,  cheering  up. 

Mr.  Jewell  shook  his  head.  "She  wouldn't  go  without  me," 
he  said,  gravely.  "You've  no  idea  'ow  particular  she  is.  Always 
was  from  a  child." 

"Well,  we  might  lose  you,"  said  the  skipper,  reflecting.  "How 
would  that  be  ?" 

"We  might  try  it,"  said  the  cook,  without  enthusiasm. 

To  his  dismay  the  skipper,  before  they  reached  London  again,' 
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had  invented  at  least  a  score  of  ways  by  which  he  might  enjoy 
Miss  JewelFs  company  without  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
some  of  them  so  ingenious  that  the  cook,  despite  his  utmost 
efforts,  could  see  no  way  of  opposing  them. 

The  skipper  put  his  ideas  into  practice  as  soon  as  they  reached 
London.  Between  Wapping  and  Charing  Cross  he  lost  the  cook 
three  times.  Miss  Jewell  found  him  twice,  and  the  third  time 
she  was  so  difficult  that  the  skipper  had  to  join  in  the  treasure- 
hunt  himself.  The  cook  listened  unmoved  to  a  highly  coloured 
picture  of  his  carelessness  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Jewell,  and 
bestowed  a  sympathetic  glance  upon  the  skipper  as  she  paused 
for  breath. 

"It's  as  bad  as  taking  a  child  out,"  said  the  latter,  with  well- 
affected  indignation. 

"Worse,"  said  the  girl,  tightening  her  lips. 

With  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause  the  skipper 
nudged  the  cook's  arm  and  tried  again.  This  time  he  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  his  wildest  dreams,  and,  after  ten  minutes'  fran- 
tic search,  found  that  he  had  lost  them  both.  He  wandered 
up  and  down  the  streets  and  byways  for  hours,  and  it  was  past 
eleven  o'clock  when  he  returned  to  the  ship  and  found  the  cook 
patiently  waiting  for  him. 

"We  thought  something  'ad  happened  to  you,"  said  the  cook. 
"Kate  has  been  in  a  fine  way  about  it.  Five  minutes  after  you 
lost  me  she  found  me,  and  we've  been  hunting  'igh  and  low 
ever  since." 

Miss  Jewell  expressed  her  relief  the  next  evening,  and,  steal- 
ing a  glance  at  the  face  of  the  skipper,  experienced  a  twinge  of 
something  which  she  took  to  be  remorse.  Ignoring  the  cook's 
hints  as  to  theatres,  she  elected  to  go  for  a  long  bus  ride,  and, 
sitting  in  front  with  the  skipper,  left  Mr.  Jewell  to  keep  a 
chaperon's  eye  on  them  from  three  seats  behind. 

Conversation  was  for  some  time  disjointed;  then  the  bright- 
ness and  crowded  state  of  the  streets  led  the  skipper  to  sound 
his  companion  as  to  her  avowed  taste  for  a  country  life. 

"I  should  love  it,"  said  Miss  Jewell,  with  a  sigh.  "But  there's 
no  chance  of  it;  I've  got  my  living  to  earn." 

"You  might — might  marry  somebody  living  in  the  country," 
said  the  skipper,  in  trembling  tones. 

Miss  Jewell  shuddered.    "Marry !"  she  said,  scornfully. 

"Most  people  do,"  said  the  other. 

"Sensible  people  don't,"  said  the  girl.  "You  haven't,"  she 
added,  with  a  smile. 
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"I'm  very  thankful  I  haven^t/'  retorted  the  skipper,  with 
great  meaning. 

"There  you  are  V  said  the  girl,  triumphantly. 

"I  never  saw  anybody  I  liked/'  said  the  skipper,  "be — ^before.'' 

"If  ever  I  did  marry/'  said  Miss  Jewell,  with  remarkable 
composure,  "if  ever  I  was  foolish  enough  to  do  such  a  thing,  I 
think  I  would  Inarry  a  man  a  few  years  younger  than  myself." 

"Younger  ?"  said  the  dismayed  skipper. 

Miss  Jewell  nodded.  "They  make  the  best  husbands,"  she 
said,  gravely. 

The  skipper  began  to  argue  the  point,  and  Mr.  Jewell,  at  that 
moment  taking  a  seat  behind,  joined  in  with  some  heat.  A  more 
ardent  supporter  could  not  have  been  found,  although  his  repeti- 
tion of  the  phrase  "May  and  December"  revealed  a  want  of 
tact  of  which  the  skipper  had  not  thought  him  capable.  What 
had  promised  to  be  a  red-letter  day  in  his  existence  was  spoiled, 
and  he  went  to  bed  that  night  with  the  full  conviction  that  he 
had  better  abandon  a  prospect  so  hopeless. 

With  a  fine  morning  his  courage  revived,  but  as  voyage  suc- 
ceeded voyage  he  became  more  and  more  perplexed.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  cook  was  patent  to  all  men,  but  Miss  Jewell  was  as 
changeable  as  a  weather-glass.  The  skipper  would  leave  her  one 
night  convinced  that  he  had  better  forget  her  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  the  next  her  manner  would  be  so  kind,  and  her  glances  so 
soft,  that  only  the  presence  of  the  ever-watchful  cook  prevented 
him  from  proposing  on  the  spot.  The  end  came  one  evening  in 
October.  The  skipper  had  hurried  back  from  the  City,  laden 
with  stores.  Miss  Jewell  having,  after  many  refusals,  consented 
to  grace  the  tea-table  that  afternoon.  The  table,  set  by  the  boy, 
groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  unusual  luxuries,  but  the  girl 
had  not  arrived.  The  cook  was  also  missing,  and  the  only  occu- 
pant of  the  cabin  was  the  mate,  who,  sitting  at  one  corner,  was 
eating  with  great  relish. 

"Ain't  you  going  to  get  your  tea  ?"  he  inquired. 

"No  hurry,"  said  the  skipper,  somewhat  incensed  at  his  haste. 
"It  wouldn't  have  hurt  you  to  have  waited  a  bit." 

"Waited?"  said  the  other.   "What  for?" 

"For  my  visitors,"  was  the  reply. 

The  mate  bit  a  piece  off  a  crust  and  stirred  his  tea.  "No 
use  waiting  for  them,"  he  said,  with  a  grin.  "They  ain't 
coming." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  the  skipper. 
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"I  mean/'  said  the  mate,  continuing  to  stir  his  tea  with  great 
enjoyment — "I  mean  that  all  that  kind'artedness  of  yours  was 
clean  chucked  away  on  that  cook.  He's  got  a  berth  ashore  and 
he's  gone  for  good.  He  left  you  'is  love;  he  left  it  with  Bill 
Hemp." 

"Berth  ashore  ?"  said  the  skipper,  staring. 

"Ah!"  said  the  mate,  taking  a  large  and  noisy  sip  from  his 
cup.  "He's  been  fooling  you  all  along  for  what  he  could  get  out 
of  you.  Sleeping  aft  and  feeding  aft,  nobody  to  speak  a  word  to 
'im,  and  going  out  and  being  treated  by  the  skipper;  Bill  said 
he  laughed  so  much  when  he  was  telling  'im  that  the  tears  was 
running  down  'is  face  like  rain.  He  said  he'd  never  been  treated 
so  much  in  his  life." 

"That'll  do,"  said  the  skipper,  quickly. 

"You  ought  to  hear  Bill  tell  it,"  said  the  mate,  regretfully. 
"I  can't  do  it  anything  like  as  well  as  what  he  can.  Made  us 
all  roar,  he  did.  What  amused  'em  most  was  you  thinking  that 
that  gal  was  cookie's  sister." 

The  skipper,  with  a  sharp  exclamation,  leaned  forward,  star- 
ing at  him. 

"They're  going  to  be  married  at  Christmas,"  said  the  mate, 
choking  in  his  cup. 

The  skipper  sat  upright  again,  and  tried  manfully  to  compose 
his  features.  Many  things  he  had  not  understood  before  were 
suddenly  made  clear,  and  he  remembered  now  the  odd  way  in 
which  the  girl  had  regarded  him  as  she  bade  him  good-night  on 
the  previous  evening.  The  mate  eyed  him  with  interest,  and  was 
about  to  supply  him  with  further  details  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  footsteps  descending  the  companion-ladder.  Then 
he  put  down  his  cup  with  great  care,  and  stared  in  stolid 
amazement  at  the  figure  of  Miss  Jewell  in  the  doorway. 

"I'm  a  bit  late,"  she  said,  flushing  slightly. 

She  crossed  over  and  shook  hands  with  the  skipper,  and,  in 
the  most  natural  fashion  in  the  world,  took  a  seat  and  began 
to  remove  her  gloves.  The  mate  swung  round  and  regarded 
her  open-mouthed ;  the  skipper,  whose  ideas  were  in  a  whirl,  sat 
regarding  her  in  silence.  The  mate  was  the  first  to  move;  he 
left  the  cabin  rubbing  his  shin,  and  casting  furious  glances  at 
the  skipper. 

"You  didn't  expect  to  see  me?"  said  the  girl,  reddening 
again. 

"No,"  was  the  reply. 
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The  girl  looked  at  the  table-cloth.  "I  came  to  beg  your  par- 
don/' she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"There's  nothing  to  beg  my  pardon  for/'  said  the  skipper, 
clearing  his  throat.  "By  rights  I  ought  to  beg  yours.  You  did 
quite  right  to  make  fun  of  me.   I  can  see  it  now." 

"When  you  asked  me  whether  I  was  Bert's  sister  I  didn't  like 
to  say  *no/  "  continued  the  girl ;  "and  at  first  I  let  you  come  out 


<v^.t^U'y^'y=rt> 


"'Good-by/  he  said,  slowly;  'and  I  wish  you  both  every 
happiness.' " 

with  me  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  then  Bert  said  it  would 
be  good  for  him,  and  then — then -" 

"Yes,"  said  the  skipper,  after  a  long  pause. 

The  girl  broke  a  biscuit  into  small  pieces,  and  arranged  them 
on  the  cloth.  "Then  I  didn't  mind  your  coming  so  much,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

The  skipper  caught  his  breath  and  tried  to  gaze  at  the  averted 
face. 
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The  girl  swept  the  crumbs  aside  and  met  his  gaze  squarely. 
"Not  quite  so  much/'  she  explained. 

"IVe  been  a  fool/'  said  the  skipper.  "I've  been  a  fool.  I've 
made  myself  a  laughing-stock  all  round,  but  if  I  could  have  it 
all  over  again  I  would." 

"That  can  never  be/'  said  the  girl,  shaking  her  head.  "Bert 
wouldn't  come." 

"No,  of  course  not,"  asserted  the  other. 

The  girl  bit  her  lip.  The  skipper  thought  that  he  had  never 
seen  her  eyes  so  large  and  shining.   There  was  a  long  silence. 

"Good-bye,"  said  the  girl  at  last,  rising. 

The  skipper  rose  to  follow.  "Good-bye,"  he  said,  slowly ;  "and 
I  wish  you  both  every  happiness." 

"Happiness  ?"  echoed  the  girl,  in  a  surprised  voice.   "Why  ?'^ 

"When  you  are  married." 

"I  am  not  going  to  be  married,"  said  the  girl.  "I  told  Bert 
so  this  afternoon.    Good-bye." 

The  skipper  actually  let  her  get  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ladder 
before  he  regained  his  presence  of  mind.  Then,  in  obedience  to 
a  powerful  tug  at  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  she  came  down  again, 
and  accompanied  him  meekly  back  to  the  cabin. 


EASY  MONEY 

A  LAD  of  about  twenty  stepped  ashore  from  the  schooner  Jane, 
and  joining  a  girl,  who  had  been  avoiding  for  some  ten  minutes 
the  ardent  gaze  of  the  night-watchman,  set  off  arm-in-arm.  The 
watchman  rolled  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head  slowly. 

Nearly  all  his  money  on  'is  back,  he  said,  and  what  little  bit 
'e's  got  over  he'll  spend  on  'er.  And  three  months  arter  they're 
married  he'll  wonder  wot  'e  ever  saw  in  her.  If  a  man  marries 
he  wishes  he  'adn't,  and  if  he  doesn't  marry  he  wishes  he  'ad. 
That's  life. 

Looking  at  them  two  young  fools  reminds  me  of  a  nevy  of  Sam 
Small's;  a  man  I  think  I've  spoke  to  you  of  afore.  As  a  rule 
Sam  didn't  talk  much  about  'is  relations,  but  there  was  a  sister 
of  'is  in  the  country  wot  'e  was  rather  fond  of  because  'e  'adn't 
seen  'er  for  twenty  years.  She  'ad  got  a  boy  wot  'ad  just  got  a 
job  in  London,  and  when  'e  wrote  and  told  'er  he  was  keeping 
company  with  the  handsomest  and  loveliest  and  best  'arted  gal 
in  the  whole  wide  world,  she  wrote  to  Sam  about  it  and  asked 
'im  to  give  'is  nevy  some  good  advice. 

Sam  'ad  just  got  back  from  China  and  was  living  with  Peter 
Russet  and  Ginger  Dick  as  usual,  and  arter  reading  the  letter 
about  seven  times  and  asking  Ginger  how  'e  spelt  ^^minx,"  'e  read 
the  letter  out  loud  to  them  and  asked  'em  what  they  thought 
about  it. 

Ginger  shook  his  'ead,  and,  arter  thinking  a  bit,  Peter  shook 
his  too. 

"She's  caught  'im  rather  young,"  ses  Ginger. 

"They  get  it  bad  at  that  age  too,"  ses  Peter.  "When  I  was 
twenty,  there  was  a  gal  as  I  was  fond  of,  and  a  regiment  couldn't 
ha'  parted  us." 

"Wot  did  part  you  then?"  ses  Sam. 

"Another  gal,"  ses  Peter ;  "a  gal  I  took  a  fancy  to,  that's  wot 
did  it." 

"I  was  nearly  married  when  I  was  twenty,"  ses  Ginger,  with 
a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes.   "She  was  the  most  beautiful  gal  I 
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ever  saw  in  my  life;  she  'ad  one  'undred  pounds  a  year  of  'er 
own  and  she  couldn't  bear  me  out  of  her  sight.  If  a  thump 
acrost  the  chest  would  do  that  cough  of  yours  any  good 
Sam ," 

"Don't  take  no  notice  of  'im.  Ginger/'  ses  Peter.  "Why 
didn't  you  marry  'er?" 

"  'Cos  I  was  afraid  she  might  think  I  was  arter  'er  money," 
ses  Ginger,  getting  a  little  bit  closer  to  Sam. 

Peter  'ad  another  turn  then,  and  him  and  Ginger  kept  on 
talking  about  gals  whose  'arts  they  'ad  broke  till  Sam  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  'imself. 

"I'll  just  step  round  and  see  my  nevy,  while  you  and  Peter 
are  amusing  each  other,"  he  ses  at  last.  "I'll  ask  'im  to  come 
round  to-morrow  and  then  you  can  give  'im  good  advice." 

The  nevy  came  round  next  evening.  Bright,  cheerful  young 
chap  'e  was,  and  he  agreed  with  everything  they  said.  When 
Peter  said  as  'ow  all  gals  was  deceivers,  he  said  he'd  known  it 
for  years,  but  they  was  born  that  way  and  couldn't  'elp  it;  and 
when  Ginger  said  that  no  man  ought  to  marry  afore  he  was 
fifty,  he  corrected  'im  and  made  it  fifty-five. 

"I'm  glad  to  'ear  you  talk  like  that,"  ses  Ginger. 

"So  am  I,"  ses  Peter. 

"He's  got  his  'ead  screwed  on  right,"  ses  Sam,  wot  thought 
his  sister  'ad  made  a  mistake. 

"I'm  surprised  when  I  look  round  at  the  wimmen  men  'ave 
married,"  ses  the  nevy;  "wot  they  could  'ave  seen  in  them  I 
can't  think.    Me  and  my  young  lady  often  laugh  about  it." 

"Your  wot  ?"  ses  Sam,  pretending  to  be  very  surprised. 

"My  young  lady,"  ses  the  nevy. 

Sam  gives  a  cough.  "I  didn't  know  you'd  got  a  young  lady," 
he  ses. 

"Well,  I  'ave,"  ses  his  nevy,  "and  we're  going  to  be  married  at 
Christmas." 

"But — but  you  ain't  fifty-five,"  ses  Ginger. 

"I'm  twenty-one,"  ses  the  nevy,  *^ut  my  case  is  different. 
There  isn't  another  young  lady  like  mine  in  the  world.  She's 
different  to  all  the  others,  and  it  ain't  likely  I'm  going  to  let 
'er  be  snapped  up  by  somebody  else.  Fifty-five !  Why,  'ow  I'm 
to  wait  till  Christmas  I  don't  know.  She's  the  prettiest  and 
handsomest  gal  in  the  world;  and  she's  the  cleverest  one  I  ever 
met.  You  ought  to  hear  'er  laugh.  Like  music  it  is.  You'd 
never  forget  it." 
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"Twenty-one  is  young,"  ses  Ginger,  shaking  his  'ead.  "  'Ave 
you  known  'er  long?'' 

"Three  months/'  ses  the  nevy.  "She  lives  in  the  same  street 
as  I  do.  'Ow  it  is  she  ain't  been  snapped  up  before,  I  can't 
think,  but  she  told  me  that  she  didn't  care  for  men  till  she 
saw  me." 

"They  all  say  that,"  ses  Ginger. 

"If  I've  'ad  it  said  to  me  once,  I've  'ad  it  said  twenty  times," 
ses  Peter,  nodding. 

"They  do  it  to  flatter,"  ses  old  Sam,  looking  as  if  'e  knew  all 
about  it.  "You  wait  till  you  are  my  age,  Joe ;  then  you'll  know ; 
why  I  should  ha'  been  married  dozens  o'  times  if  I  'adn't  been 
careful." 

"P'r'aps  it  was  a  bit  on  both  sides,"  ses  Joe,  looking  at  'is 
uncle.  "P'r'aps  they  was  careful  too.  If  you  only  saw  my  young 
lady,  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that.  She's  got  the  truthfullest  eyes 
in  the  world.  Large  grey  eyes  like  a  child's,  leastways  some- 
times they  are  grey  and  sometimes  they  are  blue.  It  seems 
to  depend  on  the  light  somehow;  I  'ave  seen  them  when  they 
was  a  brown — brownish-gold.   And  she  smiles  with  'er  eyes." 

"Hasn't  she  got  a  mouth  ?"  ses  Ginger,  wot  was  getting  a  bit 
tired  of  it. 

"You've  been  crossed  in  love,"  ses  the  nevy,  staring  at  'im. 
"That's  wot's  the  matter  with  you.  And  looking  at  you,  I  don't 
wonder  at  it." 

Ginger  arf  got  up,  but  Sam  gave  him  a  look  and  'e  sat  down 
agin,  and  then  they  all  sat  quiet  while  the  nevy  went  on  telling 
them  about  'is  gal. 

"I  should  like  to  see  'er,"  ses  his  uncle  at  last. 

"Call  round  for  me  at  seven  to-morrow  night,"  ses  the  young 
'un,  "and  I'll  introduce  you." 

"We  might  look  in  on  our  way,"  ses  Sam,  arter  Ginger  and 
Peter  'ad  both  made  eyes  at  'im.  "We're  going  out  to  spend  the 
evening." 

"The  more  the  merrier,"  ses  his  nevy.  "Well,  so  long;  I 
expect  she's  waiting  for  me." 

He  got  up  and  said  good-bye,  and  arter  he  'ad  gorn,  Sam 
and  the  other  two  shook  their  'eads  together  and  said  what  a 
pity  it  was  to  be  twenty-one.  Ginger  said  it  made  'im  sad  to 
think  of  it,  and  Peter  said  'ow  any  gal  could  look  at  a  man 
under  thirty,  'e  couldn't  think.  '-i 

They  all  went  round  to  the  nevy's  the  next  evening.    Th«yr 
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was  a  little  bit  early  owing  to  Ginger's  watch  'aving  been  set 
right  by  guess-work,  and  they  'ad  to  sit  in  a  row  on  the  nevy's 
bed  waiting  while  'e  cleaned  'imself,  and  changed  his  clothes. 
Although  it  was  only  Wednesday  'e  changed  his  collar,  and  he 
was  so  long  making  up  'is  mind  about  his  necktie  that  'is  uncle 
tried  to  make  it  up  for  him.  By  the  time  he  'ad  finished  Sam 
said  it  made  'im  think  it  was  Sunday. 

Miss  Gill  was  at  'ome  when  they  got  there,  and  all  three  of 
'em  was  very  much  surprised  that  such  a  good-looking  gal 
should  take  up  with  Sam's  nevy.  Ginger  nearly  said  so,  but 
Peter  gave  'im  a  dig  in  the  back  just  in  time  and  'e  called  him 
something  under  'is  breath  instead. 

"Why  shouldn't  we  all  make  an  evening  of  it?"  ses  Ginger, 
arter  they  'ad  been  talking  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  nevy 
'ad  looked  at  the  clock  three  or  four  times. 

"Because  two's  company,"  ses  Mrs.  Gill.  "Why  you  was  young 
yourself  once.    Can't  you  remember?" 

"He's  young  now,  mother,"  ses  the  gal,  giving  Ginger  a  nice 
smile. 

"I  tell  you  wot  we  might  do,"  ses  Mrs.  Gill,  putting  'er  finger 
to  her  forehead  and  considering.  "You  and  Joe  go  out  and  'ave 
your  evening,  and  me  and  these  gentlemen'll  go  off  together 
somewhere.  I  shall  enjoy  an  outing;  I  ain't  'ad  one  for  a  long 
time." 

Ginger  said  it  would  be  very  nice  if  she  thought  it  wouldn't 
make  'er  too  tired,  and  afore  Sam  or  Peter  could  think  of  any- 
thing to  say,  she  was  upstairs  putting  'er  bonnet  on.  They 
thought  o'  plenty  to  say  while  they  was  sitting  alone  with  Gin- 
ger waiting  for  'er. 

"My  idea  was  for  the  gal  and  your  nevy  to  come  too,^'  ses  pore 
Ginger.  "Then  I  thought  we  might  lose  'im  and  I  would 
'ave  a  little  chat  with  the  gal,  and  show  'er  'ow  foolish  she 
was." 

"Well,  you've  done  it  now,"  ses  Sam.   "Spoilt  our  evening." 

"P'r'aps  good  will  come  out  of  it,"  ses  Ginger.  "If  the  old 
lady  takes  a  fancy  to  us  we  shall  be  able  to  come  agin,  and  then 
to  please  you,  Sam,  I'll  have  a  go  to  cut  your  nevy  out." 

Sam  stared  at  'im,  and  Peter  stared  too,  and  then  they  looked 
at  each  other  and  began  to  laugh  till  Ginger  forgot  where  'e 
was  and  offered  to  put  Sam  through  the  winder.  They  was  still 
quarrelling  under  their  breath  and  saying  wot  they'd  like  to  do 
to  each  other  when  Mrs.  Gill  came  downstairs.    Dressed  up  to 
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the  nines  she  was,  and  they  walked  down  the  street  with  a  feel- 
ing that  everybody  was  looking  at  'em. 

One  thing  that  'elped  to  spoil  the  evening  was  that  Mrs.  Gill 
wouldn't  go  into  public-'ouses,  but  to  make  up  for  it  she  went 
into  sweet-stuff  shops  three  times  and  'ad  ices  while  they  stood 
and  watched  'er  and  wondered  'ow  she  could  do  it.  And  arter 
that  she  stopped  at  a  place  Poplar  way,  where  there  was  a  few 
swings  and  roundabouts  and  things.  She  was  as  skittish  as  a 
school-gal,  and  arter  taking  pore  Sam  on  the  roundabout  till  'e 
didn't  know  whether  he  was  on  his  'eels  or  his  'ead,  she  got  'im 
into  a  boat-swing  and  swung  'im  till  he  felt  like  a  boy  on  'is 
fust  v'y'ge.  Arter  that  she  took  'im  to  the  rifle  gallery,  and 
afore  he  had  'ad  three  shots  the  man  took  the  gun  away  from 
'im  and  threatened  to  send  for  the  police. 

It  was  an  expensive  evening  for  all  of  them,  but  as  Ginger 
said  when  they  got  'ome  they  'ad  broken  the  ice,  and  he  bet 
Peter  Russet  arf  a  dollar,  that  afore  two  days  'ad  passed  he'd 
take  the  nevy's  gal  for  a  v/alk.  He  stepped  round  by  'imself  the 
next  arternoon  and  made  'imself  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Gill,  and  the 
day  arter  they  was  both  so  nice  and  kind  that  'e  plucked  up  'is 
courage  and  offered  to  take  Miss  Gill  to  the  Zoo. 

She  said  "No"  at  fust,  of  course,  but  arter  Ginger  'ad  pointed 
out  that  Joe  was  at  work  all  day  and  couldn't  take  'er  'imself, 
and  that  'e  was  Joe's  uncle's  best  pal,  she  began  to  think  better 
of  it. 

"Why  not?"  ses  her  mother.  "Joe  wouldn't  mind.  He 
wouldn't  be  so  silly  as  to  be  jealous  o'  Mr.  Ginger  Dick." 

"Of  course  not,"  ses  the  gal.  "There's  nothing  to  be  jeal- 
ous of." 

She  let  'er  mother  and  Ginger  persuade  'er  arter  a  time,  and 
then  she  went  upstairs  to  clean  herself,  and  put  on  a  little  silver 
brooch  that  Ginger  said  he  'ad  picked  up  coming  along. 

She  took  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  ready,  but 
when  she  came  down.  Ginger  felt  that  it  was  quite  worth  it.  He 
couldn't  take  'is  eyes  off  'er,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  'e  sat  by  'er 
side  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"This  is  better  than  being  at  sea,"  he  ses  at  last. 

"Don't  you  like  the  sea  ?"  ses  the  gal.  "I  should  like  to  go  to 
sea  myself." 

"I  shouldn't  mind  the  sea  if  you  was  there,"  ses  Ginger. 

Miss  Gill  turned  her  'ead  away.  "You  mustn't  talk  to  me  like 
that,"  she  ses  in  a  soft  voice.   "Still " 
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*^Still  wot  T^  ses  Ginger,  arter  waiting  a  long  time. 

"I  mean,  if  I  did  go  to  sea,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  friend 
on  board,''  she  ses.  "I  suppose  you  ain't  afraid  of  storms,  are 
you?" 

"I  like  'em,"  ses  Ginger. 

"You  look  as  if  you  would,"  ses  the  gal,  giving  'im  a  little 
look  under  'er  eyelashes.  *^It  must  be  nice  to  be  a  man  and  be 
brave.   I  wish  I  was  a  man." 

"I  don't,"  ses  Ginger. 

"Why  not?"  ses  the  gal,  turning  her  'ead  away  agin. 

Ginger  didn't  answer,  he  gave  'er  elbow  a  little  squeeze  in- 
stead. She  took  it  away  at  once,  and  Ginger  was  just  wishing 
he  'adn't  been  so  foolish,  when  it  came  back  agin,  and  they  sat 
for  a  long  time  without  speaking  a  word. 

"The  sea  is  all  right  for  some  things,"  ses  Ginger  at  last,  "but 
suppose  a  man  married !" 

The  gal  shook  her  'ead.  "It  would  be  hard  on  'is  wife,"  she 
ses,  with  another  little  look  at  'im,  "but — but " 

Ginger  pinched  'er  elbow  agin. 

"But  p'r'aps  he  could  get  a  job  ashore,"  she  ses,  "and  then 
he  could  take  his  wife  out  for  a  bus-ride  every  day." 

They  'ad  to  change  buses  arter  a  time,  and  they  got  on  a 
wrong  bus  and  went  miles  out  o'  their  way,  but  neither  of  'em 
seemed  to  mind.  Ginger  said  he  was  thinking  of  something  else, 
and  the  gal  said  she  was  too.  They  got  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
at  last,  and  Ginger  said  he  'ad  never  enjoyed  himself  so  much. 
When  the  lions  roared  she  squeezed  his  arm,  and  when  they 
'ad  an  elephant  ride  she  was  holding  on  to  'im  with  both 
'ands. 

"I  am  enjoying  myself,"  she  ses,  as  Ginger  'elped  her  down 
and  said  "whoa"  to  the  elephant.  "I  know  it's  wicked,  but  I 
can't  'elp  it,  and  wot's  more,  I'm  afraid  I  don't  want  to  'elp  it." 

She  let  Ginger  take  'er  arm  when  she  nearly  tripped  up  over 
a  peppermint  ball  some  kid  'ad  dropped ;  and,  arter  a  little  per- 
suasion, she  'ad  a  bottle  of  lemonade  and  six  bath-buns  at  a 
refreshment  stall  for  dinner. 

She  was  as  nice  as  she  could  be  to  him,  but  by  the  time  they 
started  for  'ome,  she  'ad  turned  so  quiet  that  Ginger  began  to 
think  'e  must  'ave  offended  'er  in  some  way. 

"Are  you  tired  ?"  he  ses. 

"No,"  ses  the  gal,  shaking  her  'ead,  "I've  enjoyed  myself  very 
much." 
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"I  thought  you  seemed  a  bit  tired/'  ses  Ginger,  arter  waiting 
a  long  time. 

"I'm  not  tired,"  ses  the  gal,  giving  'im  a  sad  sort  o'  little 
smile,  "but  I'm  a  little  bit  worried,  that's  all." 

"Worried?"  ses  Ginger,  very  tender.   "Wot's  worrying  you?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  tell  you,"  ses  Miss  Gill.  "It  doesn't  matter;  I'll 
try  and  cheer  up.  Wot  a  lovely  day  it  is,  isn't  it  ?  I  shall  remem- 
ber it  all  my  life." 

"Wot  is  it  worrying  you  ?"  ses  Ginger,  in  a  determined  voice. 
"Can't  you  tell  mer 

"No,"  ses  the  gal,  shaking  her  'ead,  "I  can't  tell  you  because 
you  might  want  to  'elp  me,  and  I  couldn't  allow  that." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  'elp  you?"  ses  Ginger.  "It's  wot  we  was 
put  'ere  for:  to  'elp  one  another." 

"I  couldn't  tell  you,"  ses  the  gal,  just  dabbing  at  'er  eyes  with 
a  lace  pocket-'ankercher  about  one  and  a  arf  times  the  size  of 
'er  nose. 

"Not  if  I  ask  you  to?"  ses  Ginger. 

Miss  Gill  shook  'er  'ead,  and  then  she  tried  her  'ardest  to 
turn  the  conversation.  She  talked  about  the  weather,  and  the 
monkey-'ouse,  and  a  gal  in  'er  street  whose  'air  changed  from 
red  to  black  in  a  single  night;  but  it  was  all  no  good.  Ginger 
wouldn't  be  put  off,  and  at  last  she  ses 

"Well,"  she  ses,  "if  you  must  know,  I'm  in  a  difficulty ;  I  'ave 
got  to  get  three  pounds,  and  where  to  get  it  I  don't  know  any 
more  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Now  let's  talk  about  something 
else." 

"Do  you  owe  it?"  ses  Ginger. 

"I  can't  tell  you  any  more,"  ses  Miss  Gill,  "and  I  wouldn't 
'ave  told  you  that  only  you  asked  me,  and  somehow  I  feel  as 
though  I  'ave  to  tell  you  things,  when  you  want  me  to." 

"Three  pounds  ain't  much,"  ses  pore  Ginger,  wot  'ad  just 
been  paid  off  arter  a  long  v'y'ge.  "I  can  let  you  'ave  it  and 
welcome." 

Miss  Gill  started  away  from  'im  as  though  she  'ad  been  stung, 
and  it  took  'im  all  his  time  to  talk  'er  round  agin.  When  he  'ad 
she  begged  'is  pardon  and  said  he  was  the  most  generous  man 
she  'ad  ever  met,  but  it  couldn't  be. 

"I  don't  know  when  I  could  pay  it  back,"  she  ses,  "but  I 
thank  you  all  the  same  for  offering  it." 

"Pay  it  back  when  you  like,"  ses  Ginger,  "and  if  you  never 
pay  it  back,  it  don't  matter." 
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He  offered  ^er  the  money  four  or  five  times,  but  she  wouldn^t 
take  it,  but  at  last  just  as  they  got  near  her  ^ouse  he  forced  it  in 
her  'and  and  put  his  own  'ands  in  his  pockets  when  she  tried  to 
make  'im  take  it  back. 

"You  are  good  to  me/'  she  ses  arter  they  'ad  gone  inside 
and  'er  mother  'ad  gone  upstairs  arter  giving  Ginger  a  bot- 
tle o'  beer  to  amuse  'imself  with ;  "I  shall  never  forget  you. 
Never." 

"I  'ope  not/'  ses  Ginger,  starting.  "Are  you  coming  out  agin 
to-morrow  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't,"  ses  Miss  Gill,  shaking  her  'ead  and  look- 
ing sorrowful. 

"Not  with  mef*  ses  Ginger,  sitting  down  beside  her  on  the 
sofa  and  putting  'is  arm  so  that  she  could  lean  against  it  if  she 
wanted  to. 

"I  don't  think  I  can,"  ses  the  gal,  leaning  back  very  gentle. 

"Think  agin,"  ses  Ginger,  squeezing  'er  waist  a  little. 

Miss  Gill  shook  her  'ead,  and  then  turned  and  looked  at  'im. 
Her  face  was  so  close  to  his,  that,  thinking  she  'ad  put  it  there 
a-purpose,  he  kissed  it,  and  the  next  moment  'e  got  a  clout  that 
made  his  'ead  ring. 

"  'Ow  dare  you !"  she  ses,  jumping  up  with  a  scream.  "  'Ow 
dare  you  !    'Ow  dare " 

"Wot's  the  matter?"  ses  her  mother,  coming  downstairs  like 
a  runaway  barrel  of  treacle. 

"He — he's  insulted  me,"  ses  Miss  Gill,  taking  out  her  little 
^ankercher  and  sobbing.    "He — k — kissed  me  !" 

"Wot!"  ses  Mrs.  Gill.  "Well,  I'd  never  'ave  believed  it! 
Never !  Why  'e  ought  to  be  taken  up.  Wot  d'ye  mean  by  it  ?" 
she  ses,  turning  on  pore  Ginger. 

Ginger  tried  to  explain,  but  it  was  all  no  good,  and  two  min- 
utes arterwards  'e  was  walking  back  to  'is  lodgings  like  a  dog 
with  its  tail  between  its  legs.  His  'ead  was  going  round  and 
round  with  astonishment,  and  'e  was  in  such  a  temper  that  'e 
barged  into  a  man  twice  as  big  as  himself  and  then  offered  to 
knock  his  'ead  off  when  'e  objected.  And  when  Sam  and  Peter 
asked  him  'ow  he  'ad  got  on,  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  it 
was  all  'e  could  do  to  answer  'em. 

"And  I'll  trouble  you  for  my  arf  dollar,  Peter,"  he  ses;  "I've 
been  out  with  'er  all  day,  and  I've  won  my  bet." 

Peter  paid  it  over  like  a  lamb,  and  then  'e  sat  thinking  'ard 
for  a  bit. 
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'^Are  you  going  out  with  ^er  agin  to-morrow,  Ginger  ?"  he  ses, 
arter  a  time. 

"I  don't  know/'  ses  Ginger,  careless-like,  "I  ain't  made  up  my 
mind  yet/' 

Peter  looked  at  'im  and  then  'e  looked  at  Sam  and  winked. 
"Let  me  'ave  a  try/'  he  ses ;  "I'll  bet  you  another  arf  dollar  that 
I  take  'er  out.  P'r'aps  I  shall  come  'ome  in  a  better  temper  than 
wot  you  'ave." 

Old  Sam  said  it  wasn't  right  to  play  with  a  gal's  'art  in  that 
way,  but  arter  a  lot  o'  talking  and  telling  Sam  to  shut  up.  Gin- 
ger took  the  bet.  He  was  quite  certain  in  his  own  mind  that 
Miss  Gill  would  slam  the  door  in  Peter's  face,  and  arter  he  'ad 
started  off  next  morning.  Ginger  and  Sam  waited  in  to  'ave  the 
pleasure  of  laughing  in  'is  face. 

They  got  tired  of  waiting  at  last,  and  went  out  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  breathe  the  fresh  air  in  a  pub  down  Poplar  way. 
They  got  back  at  seven  o'clock,  and  ten  minutes  arterwards 
Peter  came  in  and  sat  down  on  his  bed  and  began  to  smoke 
without  a  word. 

"Had  a  good  time  ?"  ses  Ginger. 

"Rippin',"  ses  Peter,  holding  'is  pipe  tight  between  'is  teeth. 
"You  owe  me  arf  a  dollar.  Ginger." 

"Where'd  you  go  ?"  ses  Ginger,  passing  it  over. 

"Crystal  Pallis,"  ses  Peter. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  'er  out  to-morrow?"  ses  Sam. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  ses  Peter,  taking  'is  pipe  out  of  'is  mouth 
and  yawning.  "She's  rather  too  young  for  me ;  I  like  talking  to 
gals  wot's  a  bit  older.    I  won't  stand  in  Ginger's  way." 

"I  found  'er  a  bit  young  too,"  ses  Ginger.  "P'r'aps  we'd  bet- 
ter let  Sam's  nevy  'ave  'er.  Arter  all  it's  a  bit  rough  on  'im 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it." 

"You're  quite  right,"  ses  Peter,  jumping  up.  "It's  Sam's 
business,  and  why  we  should  go  out  of  our  way  and  inconven- 
ience ourselves  to  do  'im  a  good  turn,  I  don't  know." 

"It's  Sam  all  over,"  ses  Ginger;  "he's  always  been  like  that, 
and  the  more  you  try  to  oblige  'im,  the  more  you  may." 

They  went  on  abusing  Sam  till  he  got  sick  and  tired  of  it, 
and  arter  telling  'em  wot  he  thought  of  'em  he  slammed  the 
door  and  went  out  and  spent  the  evening  by  'imself.  He  would 
'ardly  speak  to  them  next  day,  but  arter  tea  he  brightened  up 
a  bit  and  they  went  off  together  as  if  nothing  'ad  happened,  and 
the  fust  thing  they  saw  as  they  turned  out  of  their  street  was 
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Sam's  nevy  coming  along  smiling  till  it  made  their  faces  ache 
to  look  at  him. 

"I  was  just  coming  to  see  you/'  he  ses. 

^^e're  just  off — on  business,"  ses  Ginger. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  stop,"  ses  the  nevy;  "my  young  lady  just 
told  me  to  step  along  and  show  uncle  wot  she  has  bought  me. 
A  silver  watch  and  chain  and  a  gold  ring.   Look  at  it !" 

He  held  his  'and  under  Ginger's  nose,  and  Ginger  stood  there 
looking  at  it  and  opening  and  shutting  'is  mouth  like  a  dying 
fish.  Then  he  took  Peter  by  the  arm  and  led  'im  away  while  the 
nevy  was  opening  'is  new  watch  and  showing  Sam  the  works. 

"  'Ow  much  did  she  get  out  of  yoUy  Peter  ?"  ses  Ginger,  look- 
ing at  'im  very  hard.   "I  don't  want  any  lies." 

"Three  quid,"  ses  Peter,  staring  at  'im. 

"Sadne  'ere,"  ses  Ginger,  grinding  his  teeth.  "Did  she  give 
you  a  smack  on  the  side  of  your  face  ?" 

"Wot — are — ^you — talking  about,  Ginger?"  ses  Peter. 

"Did  she  smack  your  face  toof  aes  Ginger. 

"Yes,"  ses  Peter. 
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Mr.  Nathaniel  Clark  and  Mrs.  Bowman  had  just  finished 
their  game  of  draughts.  It  had  been  a  difficult  game  for  Mr. 
Clark,  the  lady's  mind  having  been  so  occupied  with  other 
matters  that  he  had  had  great  difficulty  in  losing.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  by  pushing  an  occasional  piece  of  his  own  off  the 
board  that  he  had  succeeded. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Amelia,^'  he  said,  at  last. 

Mrs.  Bowman  smiled  faintly.  "They  were  far  away,^'  she 
confessed. 

Mr.  Clark  assumed  an  expression  of  great  solemnity ;  allusions 
of  this  kind  to  the  late  Mr.  Bowman  were  only  too  frequent. 
He  was  fortunate  when  they  did  not  grow  into  reminiscences 
of  a  career  too  blameless  for  successful  imitation. 

"I  suppose,'^  said  the  widow,  slowly — "I  suppose  I  ought  to 
tell  you:  IVe  had  a  letter.^' 

Mr.  Clark's  face  relaxed. 

"It  took  me  back  to  the  old  scenes,^'  continued  Mrs.  Bowman, 
dreamily.  "I  have  never  kept  anything  back  from  you, 
Nathaniel.  I  told  you  all  about  the  first  man  I  ever  thought 
anything  of — Charlie  Tucker  ?" 

140 
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Mr.  Clark  cleared  his  throat.  "You  did,"  he  said,  a  trifle 
hoarsely.   "More  than  once.'' 

"I've  just  had  a  letter  from  him/'  said  Mrs.  Bowman, 
simpering.  "Fancy,  after  all  these  years !  Poor  f ellowj;r  he  has 
only  just  heard  of  my  husband's  death,  and,  by  the  way  he 
writes " 

She  broke  off  and  drummed  nervously  on  the  table. 

"He  hasn't  heard  about  me,  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Clark, 
after  waiting  to  give  her  time  to  finish. 

"How  should  he?"  said  the  widow. 

"If  he  heard  one  thing,  he  might  have  heard  the  other," 
retorted  Mr.  Clark.  "Better  write  and  tell  him.  Tell  him  that 
in  six  weeks'  time  you'll  be  Mrs.  Clark.  Then,  perhaps,  he 
won't  write  again." 

Mrs.  Bowman  sighed.  "I  thought,  after  all  these  years, 
that  he  must  be  dead,"  she  said,  slowly,  "or  else  married.  But 
he  says  in  his  letter  that  he  has  kept  single  for  my  sake  all 
these  years." 

"Well,  he'd  be  able  to  go  on  doing  it,"  said  Mr,  Clark;  "it'll 
come  easy  to  him  after  so  much  practice." 

"He — he  says  in  his  letter  that  he  is  coming  to  see  me,"  said 
the  widow,  in  a  low  voice,  "to — to — this  evening." 

"Coming  to  see  you?"  repeated  Mr.  Clark,  sharply.  "What 
for?" 

"To  talk  over  old  times,  he  says,"  was  the  reply.  "I  expect 
he  has  altered  a  great  deal;  he  was  a  fine-looking  fellow — and 
so  dashing.  After  I  gave  him  up  he  didn't  care  what  he  did. 
The  last  I  heard  of  him  he  had  gone  abroad." 

Mr.  Clark  muttered  something  under  his  breath,  and,  in  a 
mechanical  fashion,  began  to  build  little  castles  with  the 
draughts.  He  was  just  about  to  add  to  an  already  swaying 
structure  when  a  thundering  rat-tat-tat  at  the  door  dispersed 
the  draughts  to  the  four  corners  of  the  room.  The  servant 
opened  the  door,  and  the  next  moment  ushered  in  Mrs.  Bow- 
man's  visitor. 

A  tall,  good-looking  man  in  a  frock-coat,  with  a  huge  spray 
of  mignonette  in  his  button-hole,  met  the  critical  gaze  of  Mr., 
Clark.  He  paused  at  the  door  and,  striking  an  attitude,  pro- 
nounced in  tones  of  great  amazement  the  Christian  name  of 
the  lady  of  the  house. 

"Mr.  Tucker !"  said  the  widow,  blushing. 

"The  same  girl,"  said  the  visitor,  looking  round  wildly,  "the- 
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same  as  the  day  she  left  me.  Not  a  bit  changed;  not  a  hair 
different/' 

He  took  her  extended  hand  and,  bending  over  it,  kissed  it 
respectfully. 

^^It's — it's  very  strange  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Tucker,"  said 
Mrs.  Bowman,  withdrawing  her  hand  in  some  confusion. 

"Mr.  Tucker !"  said  that  gentleman,  reproachfully ;  "it  used 
to  be  Charlie.'* 

Mrs.  Bowman  blushed  again,  and,  with  a  side  glance  at  the 
frowning  Mr.  Clark,  called  her  visitor's  attention  to  him  and 
introduced  them.   The  gentlemen  shook  hands  stiffly. 

"Any  friend  of  yours  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Tucker, 
with  a  patronising  air.   "How  are  you,  sir?" 

Mr.  Clark  replied  that  he  was  well,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
said  that  he  hoped  he  was  the  same.  Mr.  Tucker  took  a  chair 
and,  leaning  back,  stroked  his  huge  moustache  and  devoured 
the  widow  with  his  eyes.  "Fancy  seeing  you  again !"  said 
the  latter,  in  some  embarrassment.  "How  did  you  find  me 
out?" 

"It's  a  long  story,"  replied  the  visitor,  ^^ut  I  always  had  the 
idea  that  we  should  meet  again.  Your  photograph  has  been 
with  me  all  over  the  world.  In  the  backwoods  of  Canada,  in  the 
bush  of  Australia,  it  has  been  my  one  comfort  and  guiding-star. 
If  ever  I  was  tempted  to  do  wrong,  I  used  to  take  your  photo- 
graph out  and  look  at  it." 

"I  s'pose  you  took  it  out  pretty  often?"  said  Mr.  Clark,  rest- 
lessly. "To  look  at,  I  mean,"  he  added  hastily,  as  Mrs.  Bowman 
gave  him  an  indignant  glance. 

"Every  day,"  said  the  visitor,  solemnly.  "Once  when  I  in- 
jured myself  out  hunting,  and  was  five  days  without  food  or 
drink,  it  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  me  alive." 

Mr.  Clark's  gibe  as  to  the  size  of  the  photograph  was  lost  in 
Mrs.  Bowman's  exclamations  of  pity. 

'"''/  once  lived  on  two  ounces  of  gruel  and  a  cup  of  milk  a  day 
for  ten  days,"  he  said,  trying  to  catch  the  widow's  eye.  "After 
the  ten  days " 

'^hen  the  Indians  found  me  I  was  delirious,"  continued 
Mr.  Tucker,  in  a  hushed  voice,  "and  when  I  came  to  my  senses 
I  found  that  they  were  calling  me  ^Amelia.'" 

Mr.  Clark  attempted  to  relieve  the  situation  by  a  jocose  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  he  was  wearing  a  moustache  at  the  time,  but 
Mrs.  Bowman  frowned  him  down.  He  began  to  whistle  under 
his  breath,  and  Mrs.  Bowman  promptly  said,  ''H'shT 
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"But  how  did  you  discover  me  ?''  she  inquired,  turning  again 
to  the  visitor. 

"Wandering  over  the  world/'  continued  Mr.  Tucker,  ^Tiere 
to-day  and  there  to-morrow,  and  unable  to  settle  down  any- 
where, I  returned  to  Northtown  about  two  years  ago.  Three 
days  since,  in  a  tramcar,  I  heard  your  name  mentioned.  I 
pricked  up  my  ears  and  listened;  when  I  heard  that  you  were 
free  I  could  hardly  contain  myself.  I  got  into  conversation 
with  the  lady  and  obtained  your  address,  and  after  travelling 
fourteen  hours  here  I  am." 

"How  very  extraordinary !"  said  the  widow.  "I  wonder  who 
it  could  have  been  ?   Did  she  mention  her  name  ?" 

Mr.  Tucker  shook  his  head.  Inquiries  as  to  the  lady's  appear- 
ance, age,  and  dress  were  alike  fruitless.  "There  was  a  mist 
before  my  eyes,''  he  explained.  "I  couldn't  realise  it.  I  couldn't 
believe  in  my  good  fortune." 

"I  can't  think "  began  Mrs.  Bowman. 

"What  does  it  matter?"  inquired  Mr.  Tucker,  softly.  "Here 
we  are  together  again,  with  life  all  before  us  and  the  misunder- 
standings of  long  ago  all  forgotten." 

Mr.  Clark  cleared  his  throat  preparatory  to  speech,  but  a 
peremptory  glance  from  Mrs.  Bowman  restrained  him. 

"I  thought  you  were  dead,"  she  said,  turning  to  the  smiling 
Mr.  Tucker.   "I  never  dreamed  of  seeing  you  again." 

"Nobody  would,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Clark.  "When  do  you  go 
back?" 

"Back?"said  the  visitor.   "Where?" 

"Australia,"  replied  Mr.  Clark,  with  a  glance  of  defiance  at 
the  widow.  "You  must  ha'  been  missed  a  great  deal  all  this 
time." 

Mr.  Tucker  regarded  him  with  a  haughty  stare.  Then  he 
bent  towards  Mrs.  Bowman. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  go  back?"  he  asked,  impressively. 

"We  don't  wish  either  one  way  or  the  other,"  said  Mr.  Clark, 
before  the  widow  could  speak.   "It  don't  matter  to  us." 

"We?"  said  Mr.  Tucker,  knitting  his  brows  and  gazing  anx- 
iously at  Mrs.  Bowman.   ''Wef 

'^e  are  going  to  be  married  in  six  weeks'  time,"  said  Mr. 
Clark. 

Mr.  Tucker  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  silent  misery; 
then,  shielding  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  averted  his  head. 
Mrs.  Bowman,  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  regarded  him 
with  anxious  solicitude. 
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"I  thought  perhaps  you  ought  to  know/^  said  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Tucker  sat  bolt  upright  and  gazed  at  him  fixedly.  "I 
wish  you  joj,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"Thankee/^  said  Mr.  Clark;  "we  expect  to  be  pretty  happy.'' 
He  smiled  at  Mrs.  Bowman,  but  she  made  no  response.  Her 
looks  wandered  from  one  to  the  other — from  the  good-looking, 
interesting  companion  of  her  youth  to  the  short,  prosaic  little 
man  who  was  exulting  only  too  plainly  in  his  discomfiture. 

Mr.  Tucker  rose  with  a  sigh.  "Good-bye,"  he  said,  extending 
his  hand. 

"You  are  not  going — ^yet?''  said  the  widow. 

Mr.  Tucker's  low-breathed  "I  must"  was  just  audible.  The 
widow  renewed  her  expostulations. 

"Perhaps  he  has  got  a  train  to  catch,"  said  the  thoughtful 
Mr.  Clark. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tucker.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  taken 
a  room  at  the  George  Hotel  for  a  week,  but  I  suppose  I  had 
better  get  back  home  again." 

"No;  why  should  you?"  said  Mrs.  Bowman,  with  a  rebel- 
lious glance  at  Mr.  Clark.  "Stay,  and  come  in  and  see  me  some- 
times and  talk  over  old  times.  And  Mr.  Clark  will  be  glad  to 
see  you,  I'm  sure.    Won't  you  Nath — Mr.  Clark?" 

"1  shall  be — delighted,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  staring  hard  at  the 
mantelpiece.    "De-lighted." 

Mr.  Tucker  thanked  them  both,  and  after  groping  for  some 
time  for  the  hand  of  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  still  intent  upon  the 
mantelpiece,  pressed  it  warmly  and  withdrew.  Mrs.  Bowman 
saw  him  to  the  door,  and  a  low-voiced  colloquy,  in  which  Mr. 
Clark  caught  the  word  "afternoon,"  ensued.  By  the  time  the 
widow  returned  to  the  room  he  was  busy  building  with  the 
draughts  again. 

Mr.  Tucker  came  the  next  day  at  three  o'clock,  and  the  day 
after  at  two.  On  the  third  morning  he  took  Mrs.  Bowman  out 
for  a  walk,  airily  explaining  to  Mr.  Clark,  who  met  them  on  the 
way,  that  they  had  come  out  to  call  for  him.  The  day  after, 
when  Mr.  Clark  met  them  returning  from  a  walk,  he  was  as- 
sured that  his  silence  of  the  day  before  was  understood  to  indi- 
cate a  distaste  for  exercise. 

"And,  you  see,  I  like  a  long  walk,"  said  Mrs.  Bowman,  "and 
you  are  not  what  I  should  call  a  good  walker." 

"You  never  used  to  complain,"  said  Mr.  Clark;  "in  fact,  it 
was  generally  you  that  used  to  suggest  turning  back." 
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"She  wants  to  be  amused  as  well/'  remarked  Mr.  Tucker; 
"then  she  doesn't  feel  the  fatigue/' 

Mr.  Clark  glared  at  him,  and  then,  shortly  declining  Mrs. 
Bowman's  invitation  to  accompany  them  home,  on  the  ground 
that  he  required  exercise,  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  carried 
himself  so  stiffly,  and  his  manner  was  so  fierce,  that  a  well- 
meaning  neighbour  who  had  crossed  the  road  to  join  him,  and 


"On  the  third  morning  he  took  Mrs.  Bowman  out  for  a  walk," 

offer  a  little  sympathy  if  occasion  offered,  talked  of  the  weather 
for  five  minutes  and  inconsequently  faded  away  at  a  corner. 

Trimington  as  a  whole  watched  the  affair  with  amusement, 
although  Mr.  Clark's  friends  adopted  an  inflection  of  voice  in 
speaking  to  htm  which  reminded  him  strongly  of  funerals.  Mr. 
Tucker's  week  was  up,  but  the  landlord  of  the  George  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  statement  that  he  had  postponed  his  departure 
indefinitely. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  Mr.   Clark  went  round  to  the 
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"widow's  one  evening  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  decisive  action.  He  entered  the  room  with  a  bounce 
and,  hardly  deigning  to  notice  the  greeting  of  Mr.  Tucker, 
planted  himself  in  a  chair  and  surveyed  him  grimly.  "I  thought 
I  should  find  you  here/'  he  remarked. 

"Well,  I  always  am  here,  ain't  I?"  retorted  Mr.  Tucker,  re- 
moving his  cigar  and  regarding  him  with  mild  surprise. 

"Mr.  Tucker  is  my  friend,"  interposed  Mrs.  Bowman.  "I  am 
the  only  friend  he  has  got  in  Trimington.  It's  natural  he  should 
be  here." 

Mr.  Clark  quailed  at  her  glance. 

"People  are  beginning  to  talk,"  he  muttered,  feebly. 

"Talk?"  said  the  widow,  with  an  air  of  mystification  belied 
by  her  colour.    "What  about?" 

Mr.  Clark  quailed  again.  "About — about  our  wedding,"  he 
stammered. 

Mr.  Tucker  and  the  widow  exchanged  glances.  Then  the 
former  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and,  with  a  hopeless  ges- 
ture threw  it  into  the  grate. 

"Plenty  of  time  to  talk  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Bowman,  after 
a  pause. 

"Time  is  going,"  remarked  Mr.  Clark.  "I  was  thinking,  if  it 
was  agreeable  to  you,  of  putting  up  the  banns  to-morrow." 

"There — there's  no  hurry,"  was  the  reply. 

"  'Marry  in  haste,  repent  at  leisure,' "  quoted  Mr.  Tucker, 
gravely. 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  put  'em  up?"  demanded  Mr.  Clark, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Bowman. 

"There's  no  hurry,"  said  Mrs.  Bowman  again.  "I — I  want 
time  to  think." 

Mr.  Clark  rose  and  stood  over  her,  and  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  meet  his  gaze  she  looked  down  at  the  carpet. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  loftily.    "I  am  not  blind." 

"It  isn't  my  fault,"  murmured  the  widow,  drawing  patterns 
with  her  toe  on  the  carpet.   "One  can't  help  their  feelings." 

Mr.  Clark  gave  a  short,  hard  laugh.  "What  about  my  feel- 
ings ?"  he  said,  severely.  "What  about  the  life  you  have  spoiled  ? 
I  couldn't  have  believed  it  of  you." 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,"  murmured  Mrs.  Bowman,  "and 
anything  that  I  can  do  I  will.  I  never  expected  to  see  Charles 
again.  And  it  was  so  sudden;  it  took  me  unawares.  I  hope  we 
shall  still  be  friends." 
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^'Friends!''  exclaimed  Mr.  Clark,  with  extraordinary  vigour. 
''With  him  r 

He  folded  his  arms  and  regarded  the  pair  with  a  bitter 
smile;  Mrs.  Bowman,  quite  unable  to  meet  his  eyes,  still  gazed 
intently  at  the  floor. 

"You  have  made  me  the  laughing-stock  of  Trimington,'' 
pursued  Mr.  Clark.  "You  have  wounded  me  in  my  tenderest 
feelings;  you  have  destroyed  my  faith  in  women.  I  shall  never 
be  the  same  man  again.  I  hope  that  you  will  never  find  out 
what  a  terrible  mistake  you've  made.'' 

Mrs.  Bowman  made  a  noise  half-way  between  a  sniff  and  a 
sob;  Mr.  Tucker's  sniff  was  unmistakable. 

"I  will  return  your  presents  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Clark, 
rising.   "Good-bye,  for  ever  1" 

He  paused  at  the  door,  but  Mrs.  Bowman  did  not  look  up. 
A  second  later  the  front-door  closed  and  she  heard  him  walk 
rapidly  away. 

For  some  time  after  his  departure  she  preserved  a  silence 
which  Mr.  Tucker  endeavoured  in  vain  to  break.  He  took  a 
chair  by  her  side,  and  at  the  third  attempt  managed  to  gain 
possession  of  her  hand. 

"I  deserved  all  he  said,"  she  cried,  at  last.  "Poor  fellow,  I 
hope  he  will  do  nothing  desperate." 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Tucker,  soothingly. 

"His  eyes  were  quite  wild,"  continued  the  widow.  "If  any- 
thing happens  to  him  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  I  have 
spoilt  his  life." 

Mr.  Tucker  pressed  her  hand  and  spoke  of  the  well-known 
refining  influence  a  hopeless  passion  for  a  good  woman  had  on 
a  man.   He  cited  his  own  case  as  an  example. 

"Disappointment  spoilt  my  life  so  far  as  worldly  success 
goes,"  he  said,  softly,  "but  no  doubt  the  discipline  was  good 
for  me." 

Mrs.  Bowman  smiled  faintly,  and  began  to  be  a  little  com- 
forted. Conversation  shifted  from  the  future  of  Mr.  Clark  to 
the  past  of  Mr.  Tucker;  the  widow^s  curiosity  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  latter's  worldly  success  remaining  unanswered  by  reason 
of  Mr.  Tucker's  sudden  remembrance  of  a  bear-fight. 

Their  future  was  discussed  after  supper,  and  the  advisability 
of  leaving  Trimington  considered  at  some  length.  The  towns 
and  villages  of  England  were  at  their  disposal;  Mr.  Tucker's 
business,  it  appeared,  being  independent  of  place.    He  drew  a 
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picture  of  life  in  a  bungalow  with  modern  improvements  at 
some  seaside  town,  and,  the  cloth  having  been  removed,  took 
out  his  pocket-book  and,  extracting  an  old  envelope,  drew  plans 
on  the  back. 

It  was  a  delightful  pastime  and  made  Mrs.  Bowman  feel 
that  she  was  twenty  and  beginning  life  again.  She  toyed  with 
the  pocket-book  and  complimented  Mr.  Tucker  on  his  skill  as 
a  draughtsman.  A  letter  or  two  fell  out  and  she  replaced  them. 
Then  a  small  newspaper  cutting,  which  had  fluttered  out  with 
them,  met  her  eye. 

"A  little  verandah  with  roses  climbing  up  it,^^  murmured  Mr. 
Tucker,  still  drawing,  ^'^and  a  couple  of " 

His  pencil  was  arrested  by  an  odd,  gasping  voice  from  the 
widow.  He  looked  up  and  saw  her  sitting  stiffly  in  her  chair. 
Her  face  seemed  to  have  swollen  and  to  be  coloured  in  patches ; 
her  eyes  were  round  and  amazed. 

^^Aren^t  you  well?"  he  inquired,  rising  in  disorder. 

Mrs.  Bowman  opened  her  lips,  but  no  sound  came  from  them. 
Then  she  gave  a  long,  shivering  sigh. 

"Heat  of  the  room  too  much  for  you?''  inquired  the  other, 
anxiously. 

Mrs.  Bowman  took  another  long,  shivering  breath.  Still  in- 
capable of  speech,  she  took  the  slip  of  paper  in  her  trembling 
fingers  and  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  dismay  broke  from 
Mr.  Tucker.  She  dabbed  fiercely  at  her  burning  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief  and  read  it  again. 

"TucKEE. — If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  Charles  Tucker, 
who  knew  Amelia  Wyhorn  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  will  hear 
of  something  greatly  to  his  advantage  hy  communicating  with 
N.  C,  Royal  Hotel,  Northtown/' 

Mrs.  Bowman  found  speech  at  last.  "N.  C. — Nathaniel 
Clark,''  she  said,  in  broken  tones.  "So  that  is  where  he  went 
last  month.  Oh,  what  a  fool  I've  been !  Oh,  what  a  simple  fool !" 

Mr.  Tucker  gave  a  deprecatory  cough.  "I — I  had  forgotten 
it  was  there,"  he  said,  nervously. 

"Yes,"  breathed  the  widow,  "I  can  quite  believe  that." 

"I  was  going  to  show  you  later  on,"  declared  the  other,  re- 
garding her  carefully.  "I  was,  really.  I  couldn't  bear  the  idea 
of  keeping  a  secret  from  you  long." 

Mrs.  Bowman  smiled — a  terrible  smile.  "The  audacity  of 
the  man,"  she  broke  out,  "to  stand  there  and  lecture  me  on  my 
behaviour.    To  talk  about  his  spoilt  life,  and  all  the  time " 
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She  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room,  angrily  brushing 
aside  the  proffered  attentions  of  Mr.  Tucker. 

"Laughing-stock  of  Trimington,  is  he?"  she  stormed.  "He 
shall  be  more  than  that  before  I  have  done  with  him.  The 
wickedness  of  the  man ;  the  artfulness !" 


'I  had  forgotten  it  was  there,'  he  said,  nervously." 


"That's  what  I  thought/ 
"I  said  to  him " 


said  Mr.  Tucker,  shaking  his  head. 


"You^re  as  bad,"  said  the  widow,  turning  on  him  fiercely. 
"All  the  time  you  two  men  were  talking  at  each  other  you  were 
laughing  in  your  sleeves  at  me.  And  I  sat  there  like  a  child 
taking  it  all  in.  I've  no  doubt  you  met  every  night  and  arranged 
what  you  were  to  do  next  day." 

Mr.  Tucker's  lips  twitched.  "I  would  do  more  than  that  to 
win  you,  Amelia,'"  he  said,  humbly. 
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^TTou'll  have  to/'  was  the  grim  reply.  "Now  I  want  to  hear 
all  about  this  from  the  beginning.  And  don't  keep  anything 
from  me,  or  it'll  be  the  worse  for  you." 

She  sat  down  again  and  motioned  him  to  proceed. 

"When  I  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Northtown  Chronicle/* 
began  Mr.  Tucker,  in  husky  voice,  "I  danced  with '' 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  interrupted  the  widow,  dryly. 

"I  went  to  the  hotel  and  saw  Mr.  Clark,"  resumed  Mr.  Tucker, 
somewhat  crestfallen.  "When  I  heard  that  you  were  a  widow, 
all  the  old  times  came  back  to  me  again.  The  years  fell  from 
me  like  a  mantle.  Once  again  I  saw  myself  walking  with  you 
over  the  footpath  to  Cooper's  farm;  once  again  I  felt  your 
hand  in  qnine.   Your  voice  sounded  in  my  ears " 

"You  saw  Mr.  Clark,"  the  widow  reminded  him. 

"He  had  heard  all  about  our  early  love  from  you,"  said  Mr. 
Tucker,  "and  as  a  last  desperate  chance  for  freedom  he  had 
come  down  to  try  and  hunt  me  up,  and  induce  me  to  take  you 
off  his  hands." 

Mrs.  Bowman  uttered  a  smothered  exclamation. 

"He  tempted  me  for  two  days,"  said  Mr.  Tucker,  gravely. 
"The  temptation  was  too  great  and  I  fell.  Besides  that,  I 
wanted  to  rescue  you  from  the  clutches  of  such  a  man." 

^^Why  didn't  he  tell  me  himself?"  inquired  the  widow. 

'^Just  what  I  asked  him,"  said  the  other,  *^ut  he  said  that 
you  were  much  too  fond  of  him  to  give  him  up.  He  is  not 
worthy  of  you,  Amelia;  he  is  fickle.  He  has  got  his  eye  on 
another  lady." 

"What  ?"  said  the  widow,  with  sudden  loudness. 

Mr.  Tucker  nodded  mournfully.  "Miss  Hackbutt,"  he  said, 
slowly.  "I  saw  her  the  other  day,  and  what  he  can  see  in  her  I 
can't  think." 

"Miss  Hackbutt?"  repeated  the  widow  in  a  smothered  voice. 
"Miss "    She  got  up  and  began  to  pace  the  room  again. 

"He  must  be  blind,"  said  Mr.  Tucker,  positively. 

Mrs.  Bowman  stopped  suddenly  and  stood  regarding  him. 
There  was  a  light  in  her  eye  which  made  him  feel  anything  but 
comfortable.  He  was  glad  when  she  transferred  her  gaze  to 
the  clock.  She  looked  at  it  so  long  that  he  murmured  something 
about  going. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Tucker  began  to  repeat  his  excuses,  but  she  interrupted 
him.   "Not  now,"  she  said,  decidedly.   "I'm  tired.    Good-night." 
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Mr.  Tucker  pressed  her  hand.  ^'Good-night/'  he  said,  tenderly. 
^'I  am  afraid  the  excitement  has  been  too  much  for  you.  May 
I  came  round  at  the  usual  time  to-morrow?^' 

"Yes/'  said  the  widow. 

She  took  the  advertisement  from  the  table  and,  folding  it 
carefully,  placed  it  in  her  purse.  Mr.  Tucker  withdrew  as  she 
looked  up. 

He  walked  back  to  the  "George"  deep  in  thought,  and  over  a 
couple  of  pipes  in  bed  thought  over  the  events  of  the  evening. 
He  fell  asleep  at  last  and  dreamed  that  he  and  Miss  Hackbutt 
were  being  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  by  the  Eev. 
Nathaniel  Clark. 

The  vague  misgivings  of  the  previous  night  disappeared  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  He  shaved  carefully  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  selection  of  a  tie.  Over  an  excellent  breakfast  he 
arranged  further  explanations  and  excuses  for  the  appeasement 
of  Mrs.  Bowman. 

He  was  still  engaged  on  the  task  when  he  started  to  call  on 
her.  Half-way  to  the  house  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  looking  too  cheerful.  His  face  took  on  an  expression  of 
deep  seriousness,  only  to  give  way  the  next  moment  to  one  of 
the  blankest  amazement.  In  front  of  him,  and  approaching  with 
faltering  steps,  was  Mr.  Clark,  and  leaning  trustfully  on  his 
arm  the  comfortable  figure  of  Mrs.  Bowman.  Her  brow  was 
unruffled  and  her  lips  smiling. 

"Beautiful  morning,"  she  said,  pleasantly,  as  they  met. 

"Lovely !"  murmured  the  wondering  Mr.  Tucker,  trying,  but 
in  vain,  to  catch  the  eye  of  Mr.  Clark. 

"I  have  been  paying  an  early  visit,"  said  the  widow,  still 
smiling.  "I  surprised  you,  didn't  I,  Nathaniel  ?" 

"You  did,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  in  an  unearthly  voice. 

"We  got  talking  about  last  night,"  continued  the  widow, 
'and  Nathaniel  started  pleading  with  me  to  give  him  another 
chance.  I  suppose  that  I  am  soft-hearted,  but  he  was  so  miser- 
able     You  were   never  so   miserable   in  your  life   before, 

were  you,  Nathaniel?" 

"Never,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  in  the  same  strange  voice. 

"He  was  so  wretched  that  at  last  I  gave  way,"  said  Mrs.  Bow- 
man, with  a  simper.  "Poor  fellow,  it  was  such  a  shock  to  him 
that  he  hasn't  got  back  his  cheerfulness  yet." 

Mr.  Tucker  said,  "Indeed !" 

"He'll  be  all  right  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Bowman,  in  confidential 
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tones.  "We  are  on  the  way  to  put  our  banns  up,  and  once  that 
is  done  he  will  feel  safe.  You  are  not  really  afraid  of  losing  me 
again,  are  you,  Nathaniel  ?'' 

Mr.  Clark  shook  his  head,  and,  meeting  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Tucker  in  the  process,  favoured  him  with  a  glance  of  such 
utter  venom  that  the  latter  was  almost  startled. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Tucker,"  said  the  widow,  holding  out  her 
hand.  "Nathaniel  did  think  of  inviting  you  to  come  to  my 
wedding,  but  perhaps  it  is  best  not.  However,  if  I  alter  my 
mind,  I  will  get  him  to  advertise  for  you  again.    Good-bye." 

She  placed  her.  arm  in  Mr.  Clark's  again,  and  led  him  slowly 
away.  Mr.  Tucker  stood  watching  them  for  some  time,  and 
then,  with  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  "George,"  where  he 
had  left  a  very  small  portmanteau,  he  did  a  hasty  sum  in  com- 
parative values  and  made  his  way  to  the  railway-station. 
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^'They're  as  like  as  two  peas,  him  and  ^is  brother/'  said  the 
night-watchman,  gazing  blandly  at  the  indignant  face  of  the 
lighterman  on  the  barge  below;  "and  the  on'y  way  I  know  this 
one  is  Sam  is  because  Bill  don't  use  bad  langwidge.  Twins  they 
are,  but  the  likeness  is  only  outside;  Bill's  'art  is  as  white  as 
snow." 

He  cut  off  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and,  placing  it  in  his  cheek, 
waited  expectantly. 

"White  as  snow,"  he  repeated. 

"That's  me,"  said  the  lighterman,  as  he  pushed  his  unwieldy 
craft  from  the  jetty.  "I'll  tell  Sam  your  opinion  of  'im.  So 
long." 

The  watchman  went  a  shade  redder  than  usual.  That's  twins 
all  over,  he  said,  sourly,  always  deceiving  people.  It's  Bill  arter 
all,  and,  instead  of  hurting  'is  feelings,  I've  just  been  flattering 
of  'im  up. 

It  ain't  the  fust  time  I've  'ad  trouble  over  a  likeness.  I've 
been  a  twin  myself  in  a  manner  o'  speaking.  It  didn't  last  long, 
but  it  lasted  long  enough  for  me  to  always  be  sorry  for  twins, 
and  to  make  a  lot  of  allowance  for  them.  It  must  be  very  'ard 
to  have  another  man  going  about  with  your  face  on  'is  shoulders, 
and  getting  it  into  trouble. 

It  was  a  year  or  two  ago  now.  I  was  sitting  one  evening  at  the 
gate,  smoking  a  pipe  and  looking  at  a  newspaper  I  'ad  found 
in  the  office,  when  I  see  a  gentleman  coming  along  from  the 
swing-bridge.  Well-dressed,  clean-shaved  chap  'e  was,  smoking 
a  cigarette.  He  was  walking  slow  and  looking  about  'im  casual- 
like, until  his  eyes  fell  on  me,  when  he  gave  a  perfect  jump  of 
surprise,  and,  arter  looking  at  me  very  'ard,  walked  on  a  little 
way  and  then  turned  back.  He  did  it  twice,  and  I  was  just  going 
to  say  something  to  'im,  something  that  I  'ad  been  getting  ready 
for  'im,  when  he  spoke  to  me. 

"Good-evening,"  he  ses. 

153 
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^'Good-evening/'  I  ses,  folding  the  paper  over  and  looking  at 
'im  rather  severe. 

"I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  staring/'  he  ses,  very  perlite;  "but 
I've  never  seen  such  a  face  and  figger  as  yours  in  all  my  life — 
never." 

"Ah,  you  ought  to  ha'  seen  me  a  few  years  ago/'  I  ses.  "I'm 
like  everybody  else — I'm  getting  on." 

"Rubbish !"  he  ses.  "You  couldn't  be  better  if  you  tried.  It's 
marvellous !  Wonderful !  It's  the  very  thing  I've  been  looking 
for.  Why,  if  you'd  been  made  to  order  you  couldn't  ha'  been 
better." 

I  thought  at  fust  he  was  by  way  of  trying  to  get  a  drink  out 
o'  me — I've  been  played  that  game  afore — ^but  instead  o'  that  he 
asked  me  whether  I'd  do  'im  the  pleasure  of  'aving  one  with  'im. 

We  went  over  to  the  Albion,  and  I  believe  I  could  have  'ad 
it  in  a  pail  if  I'd  on'y  liked  to  say  the  word.  And  all  the  time 
I  was  drinking  he  was  looking  me  up  and  down,  till  I  didn't 
know  where  to  look,  as  the  saying  is. 

"I  came  down  'ere  to  look  for  somebody  like  you,"  he  ses, 
"but  I  never  dreamt  I  should  have  such  luck  as  this.  I'm  an 
actor,  and  I've  got  to  play  the  part  of  a  sailor,  and  I've  been 
worried  some  time  'ow  to  make  up  for  the  part.  D'ye  under- 
stand ?" 

"ISTo,"  I  ses,  looking  at  'im. 

"I  want  to  look  the  real  thing,"  he  ses,  speaking  low  so  the 
landlord  shouldn't  hear.  "I  want  to  make  myself  the  living 
image  of  you.  If  that  don't  fetch  'em  I'll  give  up  the  stage 
and  grow  cabbages." 

"Make  yourself  like  me?"  I  ses.  "Why,  you're  no  more  like 
me  than  I'm  like  a  sea-sick  monkey." 

"Not  so  much,"  he  ses.   "That's  where  the  art  comes  in." 

He  stood  me  another  drink,  and  then,  taking  my  arm  in  a 
cuddling  sort  o'  way,  and  calling  me  "Dear  boy,"  'e  led  me  back 
to  the  wharf  and  explained.  He  said  'e  would  come  round  next 
evening  with  wot  'e  called  his  make-up  box,  and  paint  'is  face 
and  make  'imself  up  till  people  wouldn't  know  one  from  the 
other. 

"And  wot  about  your  figger  ?"  I  ses,  looking  at  'im. 

"A  cushion,"  he  ses,  winking,  "or  maybe  a  couple.  And  what 
about  clothes?  You'll  'ave  to  sell  me  those  you've  got  on.  Hat 
and  all.   And  boots." 

I  put  a  price  on  'em  that  I  thought  would  'ave  finished  'im 
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then  and  there,  but  it  didn't.  And  at  last,  arter  paying  me  so 
many  more  compliments  that  they  began  to  get  into  my  'ead,  he 
fixed  up  a  meeting  for  the  next  night  and  went  off. 

"And  mind/'  he  ses,  coming  back,  *'not  a  word  to  a  living 
soul !" 

He  went  off  agin,  and,  arter  going  to  the  Bull's  Head  and 
'aving  a  pint  to  clear  my  'ead,  I  went  and  sat  down  in  the  office 
and  thought  it  over.  It  seemed  all  right  to  me  as  far  as  I  could 
see;  but  p'r'aps  the  pint  didn't  clear  my  'ead  enough — p'r'aps 
I  ought  to  'ave  'ad  two  pints. 

I  lay  awake  best  part  of  next  day  thinking  it  over,  and  when 
I  got  up  I  'ad  made  up  my  mind.  I  put  my  clothes  in  a  sack, 
and  then  I  put  on  some  others  as  much  like  'em  as  possible,  on'y 
p'r'aps  a  bit  older,  in  case  the  missis  should  get  asking  ques- 
tions; and  then  I  sat  wondering  'ow  to  get  out  with  the  sack 
without  'er  noticing  it.  She's  got  a  very  inquiring  mind,  and 
I  wasn't  going  to  tell  her  any  lies  about  it.  Besides  which  I 
couldn't  think  of  one. 

I  got  out  at  last  by  playing  a  game  on  her.  I  pretended  to 
drop  arf  a  dollar  in  the  washus,  and  while  she  was  busy  on  'er 
hands  and  knees  I  went  off  as  comfortable  as  you  please. 

I  got  into  the  office  with  it  all  right,  and,  just  as  it  was  get- 
ting dark,  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  wharf  and  the  actor-chap 
jumped  out  with  a  big  leather  bag.  I  took  'im  into  the  private 
oiifice,  and  'e  was  so  ready  with  'is  money  for  the  clothes  that  I 
offered  to  throw  the  sack  in. 

He  changed  into  my  clothes  fust  of  all,  and  then,  asking  me 
to  sit  down  in  front  of  'im,  he  took  a  looking-glass  and  a  box 
out  of  'is  bag  and  began  to  alter  'is  face.  Wot  with  sticks  of 
coloured  paint,  and  false  eyebrows,  and  a  beard  stuck  on  with 
gum  and  trimmed  with  a  pair  o'  scissors,  it  was  more  like  a 
conjuring  trick  than  anything  else.  Then  'e  took  a  wig  out  of 
'is  bag  and  pressed  it  on  his  'ead,  put  on  the  cap,  put  some 
black  stuff  on  'is  teeth,  and  there  he  was.  We  both  looked  into 
the  glass  together  while  'e  gave  the  finishing  touches,  and  then 
he  clapped  me  on  the  back  and  said  I  was  the  handsomest 
sailorman  in  England. 

"I  shall  have  to  make  up  a  bit  'eavier  when  I'm  behind  the 
floats,"  he  ses ;  "but  this  is  enough  for  'ere.  AYot  do  you  think  of 
the  imitation  of  your  voice  ?    I  think  I've  got  it  exact." 

"If  you  ask  me,"  I  ses,  "it  sounds  like  a  poll-parrot  with  a 
cold  in  the  'ead." 
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'^And  now  for  your  walk/^  he  ses,  looking  as  pleased  as  if  I'd 
said  something  else.  "Come  to  the  door  and  see  me  go  up  the 
wharf/' 

I  didn't  like  to  hurt  'is  feelings,  but  I  thought  I  should  ha' 
bust.  He  walked  up  that  wharf  like  a  dancing-bear  in  a  pair  of 
trousers  too  tight  for  it,  but  'e  was  so  pleased  with  'imself  that 
I  didn't  like  to  tell  'im  so.  He  went  up  and  down  two  or  three 
times,  and  I  never  saw  anything  so  ridikerlous  in  my  life. 

"That's  all  very  well  for  us,"  he  ses;  "but  wot  about  other 
people?  That's  wot  I  want  to  know.  I'll  go  and  'ave  a  drink, 
and  see  whether  anybody  spots  me." 

Afore  I  could  stop  'im  he  started  off  to  the  Bull's  Head  and 
went  in,  while  I  stood  outside  and  watched  'im. 

"Arf  a  pint  o'  four-ale,"  he  ses,  smacking  down  a  penny. 

I  see  the  landlord  draw  the  beer  and  give  it  to  'im,  but  'e 
didn't  seem  to  take  no  notice  of  'im.  Then,  just  to  open  'is  eyes 
a  bit,  I  walked  in  and  put  down  a  penny  and  asked  for  a  arf- 
pint. 

The  landlord  was  Just  wiping  down  the  counter  at  the  time, 
and  when  I  gave  my  order  he  looked  up  and  stood  staring  at 
me  with  the  wet  cloth  'eld  up  in  the  air.  He  didn't  say  a  word 
— not  a  single  word.  He  stood  there  for  a  moment  smiling  at 
us  foolish-like,  and  then  'e  let  go  o'  the  beer-injin,  wot  'e  was 
'olding  in  'is  left  hand,  and  sat  down  heavy  on  the  bar  floor. 
We  both  put  our  'eads  over  the  counter  to  see  wot  had  'appened 
to  'im,  and  'e  started  making  the  most  'orrible  noise  I  'ave  ever 
heard  in  my  life.  I  wonder  it  didn't  bring  the  fire-injins.  The 
actor-chap  bolted  out  as  if  he'd  been  shot,  and  I  was  just  think- 
ing of  follering  'im  when  the  landlord's  wife  and  'is  two  daugh- 
ters came  rushing  out  and  asking  me  wot  I  'ad  done  to 
him. 

"There — there — was  two  of  'im !"  ses  the  landlord,  trembling 
and  holding  on  to  'is  wife's  arm,  as  they  helped  'im  up  and  got 
'im  in  the  chair.   "Two  of  'im !" 

"Two  of  wot?"  ses  his  wife. 

"Two — two  watchmen,"  ses  the  landlord;  %oth  exac'ly  alike 
and  both  asking  for  arf  a  pint  o'  four-ale." 

"Yes,  yes,"  ses  'is  wife. 

"You  come  and  lay  down,  pa,"  ses  the  gals. 

"I  tell  you  there  was,"  ses  the  landlord,  getting  'is  colour 
back,  with  temper. 

"Yes,  yes ;  I  know  all  about  it,"  ses  'is  wife.  "You  come  inside 
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for  a  bit ;  and,  Gertie,  you  bring  your  father  in  a  soda — a  large 
soda/' 

They  got  'im  in  arter  a  lot  o'  trouble ;  but  three  times  'e  came 
back  as  far  as  the  door,  'olding  on  to  them,  and  taking  a  little 
peep  at  me.  The  last  time  he  shook  his  'ead  at  me,  and  said 
if  I  did  it  agin  I  could  go  and  get  my  arf-pints  somewhere 
else. 

I  finished  the  beer  wot  the  actor  'ad  left,  and,  arter  telling 
the  landlord  I  'oped  his  eyesight  'ud  be  better  in  the  morning, 
I  went  outside,  and  arter  a  careful  look  round  walked  back  to 
the  wharf. 

I  pushed  the  wicket  open  a  little  way  and  peeped  in.  The 
actor  was  standing  just  by  the  fust  crane  talking  to  two  of  the 
hands  off  of  the  Saltram.  He'd  got  'is  back  to  the  light,  but  'ow 
it  was  they  didn't  twig  his  voice  I  can't  think. 

They  was  so  busy  talking  that  I  crept  along  by  the  side  of 
the  wall  and  got  to  the  office  without  their  seeing  me.  I  went 
into  the  private  office  and  turned  out  the  gas  there,  and  sat 
down  to  wait  for  'im.  Then  I  'eard  a  noise  outside  that  took 
me  to  the  door  agin  and  kept  me  there,  'olding  on  to  the  door- 
post and  gasping  for  my  breath.  The  cook  of  the  Saltram  was 
sitting  on  a  paraffin-cask  playing  the  mouth-orgin,  and  the 
actor,  with  'is  arms  folded  across  his  stummick,  was  dancing  a 
horn-pipe  as  if  he'd  gorn  mad. 

I  never  saw  anything  so  ridikerlous  in  my  life,  and  when  I 
recollected  that  they  thought  it  was  me,  I  thought  I  should  ha' 
dropped.  A  night-watchman  can't  be  too  careful,  and  I  knew 
that  it  'ud  be  all  over  Wapping  next  morning  that  I  'ad  been 
dancing  to  a  tuppenny-ha'penny  mouth-orgin  played  by  a  ship's 
cook.  A  man  that  does  'is  dooty  always  has  a  lot  of  people  ready 
to  believe  the  worst  of  'im. 

I  went  back  into  the  dark  office  and  waited,  and  by-and-bye 
I  'eard  them  coming  along  to  the  gate  and  patting  'im  on  the 
back  and  saying  he  ought  to  be  in  a  pantermime  instead  o' 
wasting  'is  time  night-watching.  He  left  'em  at  the  gate,  and 
then  'e  came  into  the  office  smiling  as  if  he'd  done  something 
clever. 

"Wot  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  understudy?"  he  ses,  laughing. 
"They  all  thought  it  was  you.  There  wasn't  one  of  'em  'ad  the 
slightest  suspicion — not  one." 

"And  wot  about  my  character  ?"  I  ses,  folding  my  arms  acrost 
my  chest  and  looking  at  him. 
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"Character?"  he  ses,  staring.  "Why,  there's  no  *arm  in 
dancing;  it^s  a  innercent  enjoyment." 

"It  ain^t  one  o'  my  innercent  enjoyments/'  I  ses,  "and  I  don't 
want  to  get  the  credit  of  it.  If  they  hadn't  been  sitting  in  a  pub 
all  the  evening  they'd  'ave  spotted  you  at  once." 

"Oh I"  he  ses,  very  huffy.   "How?" 

"Your  voice,"  I  ses.  "You  try  and  mimic  a  poll-parrot,  and 
think  it's  like  me.  And,  for  another  thing,  you  walk  about  as 
though  you're  stuffed  with  sawdust." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  ses;  "the  voice  and  the  walk  are 
exact.    Exact." 

''Wot?''  I  ses,  looking  'im  up  and  down.  "You  stand  there 
and  'ave  the  impudence  to  tell  me  that  my  voice  is  like  that?" 

"I  do,"  he  ses. 

"Then  I'm  sorry  for  you,"  I  ses.  "I  thought  you'd  get  more 
sense." 

He  stood  looking  at  me  and  gnawing  'is  finger,  and  by-and- 
bye  he  ses.   "Are  you  married?"  he  ses. 

"I  am,"  I  ses,  very  short. 

"Where  do  you  live  ?"  he  ses. 

I  told  'im. 

"Very  good,"  he  ses ;  "p'r'aps  I'll  be  able  to  convince  you  arter 
all.   By  the  way,  wot  do  you  call  your  wife  ?   Missis  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  ses,  staring  at  him.  "But  wot's  it  got  to  do  with 
you?" 

"Nothing,"  he  ses.  "Nothing.  Only  I'm  going  to  try  the  poll- 
parrot  Voice  and  the  sawdust  walk  on  her,  that's  all.  If  I  can 
deceive  'er  that'll  settle  it." 

"Deceive  herf  I  ses.  "Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  let  you  go 
round  to  my  'ouse  and  get  me  into  trouble  with  the  missis  like 
that  ?  Why,  you  must  be  crazy ;  that  dancing  must  'ave  got  into 
3^our  'ead." 

"Where's  the  'arm  ?"  he  ses,  very  sulky. 

''  'Arm  f  I  ses.  "I  won't  'ave  it,  that's  all ;  and  if  you  knew 
my  missis  you'd  know  without  any  telling." 

"I'll  bet  you  a  pound  to  a  sixpence  she  wouldn't  know  me," 
he  ses,  very  earnest. 

"She  won't  'ave  the  chance,"  I  ses,  "so  that's  all  about  it." 

He  stood  there  argufying  for  about  ten  minutes ;  but  I  was  as 
firm  as  a  rock.  I  wouldn't  move  an  inch,  and  at  last,  arter  we 
was  both  on  the  point  of  losing  our  tempers,  he  picked  up  his 
bag  and  said  as  'ow  he  must  be  getting  off  'ome. 
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"But  ain^t  you  going  to  take  those  things  off  fust  ?"  I  ses. 

"No/'  he  ses,  smiling.  "I'll  wait  till  I  get  'ome.   Ta-ta." 

He  put  'is  bag  on  'is  shoulder  and  walked  to  the  gate,  with 
me  follering  of  'im. 

"I  expect  I  shall  see  a  cab  soon,"  he  ses.   "Good-bye." 

"Wot  are  you  laughing  at?"  I  ses. 

"On'y  thoughts,"  he  ses. 

"'Ave  you  got  far  to  go?"  I  ses. 

"No;  just  about  the  same  distance  as  you  'ave,"  he  ses,  and 
he  went  off  spluttering  like  a  soda-water  bottle. 

I  took  the  broota  and  'ad  a  good  sweep-up  arter  he  'ad  gorn, 
and  I  was  just  in  the  middle  of  it  when  the  cook  and  the  other 
two  chaps  from  the  Saltram  came  back,  with  three  other  sailor- 
men   and    a   brewer's   drayman   they   'ad   brought    to   see   me 

DANCE  ! 

"Same  as  you  did  a  little  while  ago.  Bill,"  ses  the  cook,  taking 
out  'is  beastly  mouth-orgin  and  wiping  it  on  'is  sleeve.  "Wot 
toon  would  you  like?" 

I  couldn't  get  away  from  'em,  and  when  I  told  them  I  'ad 
never  danced  in  my  life  the  cook  asked  me  where  I  expected  to 
go  to.  He  told  the  drayman  that  I'd  been  dancing  like  a  fairy 
in  sea-boots,  and  they  all  got  in  front  of  me  and  wouldn't  let  me 
pass.  I  lost  my  te^mper  at  last,  and,  arter  they  'ad  taken  the 
broom  away  from  me  and  the  drayman  and  one  o'  the  sailormen 
'ad  said  wot  they'd  do  to  me  if  I  was  on'y  fifty  years  younger, 
they  sheered  off. 

I  locked  the  gate  arter  'em  and  went  back  to  the  office,  and 
I  'adn't  been  there  above  arf  an  hour  when  somebody  started 
ringing  the  gate-bell  as  if  they  was  mad.  I  thought  it  was  the 
cook's  lot  come  back  at  fust,  so  I  opened  the  wicket  just  a  trifle 
and  peeped  out.  There  was  a  'ansom-cab  standing  outside,  and 
I  'ad  hardly  got  my  nose  to  the  crack  when  the  actor-chap,  still 
in  my  clothes,  pushed  the  door  open  and  nipped  in. 

"You've  lost,"  he  ses,  pushing  the  door  to  and  smiling  all 
over.  "Where's  your  sixpence  ?" 

''Lost?'"  I  ses,  hardly  able  to  speak.  "D'ye  mean  to  tell  me 
you've  been  to  my  wife  arter  all — arter  all  I  said  to  you  ?" 

"I  do,"  he  ses,  nodding,  and  smiling  agin.  "They  were  both 
deceived  as  easy  as  easy," 

*'Botlif'  I  ses,  staring  at  'im.  "Both  wot?  'Ow  many  wives 
d'ye  think  I've  got?    Wot  d'ye  mean  by  it?" 

"Arter  I  left  you,"  he  ses,  giving  me  a  little  poke  in  the  ribs. 
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"I  picked  up  a  cab  and^  fust  leaving  my  bag  at  Aldgate,  I  drove 
on  to  your  ^ouse  and  knocked  at  the  door.  I  knocked  twice,  and 
then  an  angry-looking  woman  opened  it  and  asked  me  wot  I 
wanted. 

"  'It's  all  right,  missis/  I  ses.  'Vve  got  arf  an  hour  off,  and 
I\e  come  to  take  you  out  for  a  walk.' 

''  'Wotf  she  ses,  drawing  back  with  a  start. 

"  'Just  a  little  turn  round  to  see  the  shops,'  I  ses ;  'and  if 
there's  anything  partickler  you'd  like  and  it  don't  cost  you  too 
much,  you  shall  'ave  it.' 

"I  thought  at  fust,  from  the  way  she  took  it,  she  wasn't  used 
to  you  giving  'er  things. 

"  '  'Ow  dare  you  !'  she  ses.  'I'll  'ave  you  locked  up.  'Ow  dare 
you  insult  a  respectable  married  woman!  You  wait  till  my 
'usband  comes  'ome.' 

"  'But  I  am  your  'usband,'  I  ses.  'Don't  you  know  me,  my 
pretty  ?  Don't  you  know  your  pet  sailor-boy  ?" 

"She  gave  a  screech  like  a  steam-in j in,  and  then  she  went 
next  door  and  began  knocking  away  like  mad.  Then  I  see  that 
I  'ad  gorn  to  number  twelve  instead  of  number  fourteen.  Your 
wife,  your  real  wife,  came  out  of  number  fourteen — and  she  was 
worse  than  the  other.  But  they  both  thought  it  was  you — there's 
no  doubt  of  that.  They  chased  me  all  the  way  up  the  road,  and 
if  it  'adn't  ha'  been  for  this  cab  that  was  just  passing  I  don't 
know  wot  would  'ave  'appened  to  me." 

He  shook  his  'ead  and  smiled  agin,  and,  arter  opening  the 
wicket  a  trifle  and  telling  the  cabman  he  shouldn't  be  long,  he 
turned  to  me  and  asked  me  for  the  sixpence,  to  wear  on  his 
watch-chain. 

''Sixpence r  I  ses.  "Sixpence!  Wot  do  you  think  is  going 
to  'appen  to  me  when  I  go  'ome?" 

"Oh,  I  'adn't  thought  o'  that,"  he  ses.   "Yes,  o'  course." 

"Wot  about  my  wife's  jealousy  ?"  I  ses.  "Wot  about  the  other, 
and  her  'usband,  a  cooper  as  big  as  a  'ouse?'  ' 

"Well,  well,"  he  ses,  "one  can't  think  of  everything.  It'll  be 
all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence." 

"Look  'ere,"  I  ses,  taking  'is  shoulder  in  a  grip  of  iron.  "You 
come  back  with  me  now  in  that  cab  and  explain.  D'ye  see? 
That's  wot  you've  got  to  do." 

"All  right,"  he  ses;  "certainly.  Is— is  the  husband  bad- 
tempered  ?" 

"You'll  see,"  I  ses;  "but  that's  your  business.    Come  along." 
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"With  pleasure/'  he  ses,  'elping  me  in.  "Arf  a  mo'  while  I 
tell  the  cabby  where  to  drive  to." 

He  went  to  the  back  o'  the  cab,  and  afore  I  knew  wot  had 
'appened  the  'orse  had  got  a  flick  over  the  head  with  the  whip 
and  was  going  along  at  a  gallop.  I  kept  putting  the  little  flap 
up  and  telling  the  cabby  to  stop,  but  he  didn't  take  the  slightest 
notice.  Arter  I'd  done  it  three  times  he  kept  it  down  so  as  I 
couldn't  open  it. 

There  was  a  crowd  round  my  door  when  the  cab  drove  up, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  my  missis,  the  woman  next  door, 
and  'er  husband,  wot  'ad  just  come  'ome.  Arf  a  dozen  of  'em 
helped  me  out,  and  afore  I  could  say  a  word  the  cabman  drove 
off  and  left  me  there. 

I  dream  of  it  now  sometimes:  standing  there  explaining  and 
explaining,  until,  just  as  I  feel  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer,  two 
policemen  come  up  and  'elp  me  indoors.  If  they  had  'elped  my 
nissis  outside  it  would  be  a  easier  dream  to  have. 
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Mrs.  John"  Boxer  stood  at  the  door  of  the  shop  with  her  hands 
clasped  on  her  apron.  The  short  day  had  drawn  to  a  close,  and 
the  lamps  in  the  narrow  little  thoroughfares  of  Shinglesea  were 
already  lit.  For  a  time  she  stood  listening  to  the  regular  beat 
of  the  sea  on  the  beach  some  half-mile  distant,  and  then  with  a 
slight  shiver  stepped  back  into  the  shop  and  closed  the  door. 

The  little  shop  with  its  wide-mouthed  bottles  of  sweets  was 
one  of  her  earliest  memories.  Until  her  marriage  she  had  known 
no  other  home,  and  when  her  husband  was  lost  with  the  North 
Star  some  three  years  before,  she  gave  up  her  home  in  Poplar 
and  returned  to  assist  her  mother  in  the  little  shop. 

In  a  restless  mood  she  took  up  a  piece  of  needle-work,  and 
a  minute  or  two  later  put  it  down  again.  A  glance  through  the 
glass  of  the  door  leading  into  the  small  parlour  revealed 
Mrs.  Gimpson,  with  a  red  shawl  round  her  shoulders,  asleep  in 
her  easy-chair. 

Mrs.  Boxer  turned  at  the  clang  of  the  shop-bell,  and  then, 
with  a  wild  cry,  stood  gazing  at  the  figure  of  a  man  standing 
in  the  door-way.  He  was  short  and  bearded,  with  oddly  shaped 
shoulders,  and  a  left  leg  which  was  not  a  match;  but  the  next 
moment  Mrs.  Boxer  was  in  his  arms  sobbing  and  laughing 
together. 

Mrs.  Grimpson,  whose  nerves  were  still  quivering  owing  to  the 
suddenness  with  which  she  had  been  awakened,  came  into  the 
shop;  Mr.  Boxer  freed  an  arm,  and  placing  it  round  her  waist 
kissed  her  with  some  affection  on  the  chin. 

"He's  come  back  V  cried  Mrs.  Boxer,  hysterically. 

"Thank  goodness,''  said  Mrs.  Gimpson,  after  a  moment's 
deliberation. 

"He's  alive !"  cried  Mrs.  Boxer.   "He's  alive !" 

She  half-dragged  and  half-led  him  into  the  small  parlour, 
and  thrusting  him  into  the  easy-chair  lately  vacated  by  Mrs. 
Gimpson  seated  herself  upon  his  knee,  regardless  in  her  ex- 
citement that  the  rightful  owner  was  with  elaborate  care  select- 
ing the  most  uncomfortable  chair  in  the  room. 
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"Fancy  his  coming  back'/'  said  Mrs.  Boxer,  wiping  her  eyes. 
"How  did  you  escape,  John  ?  Where  have  you  been  ?  Tell  us  all 
about  it.'' 

Mr.  Boxer  sighed.  "It  'ud  be  a  long  story  if  I  had  the  gift 
of  telling  it,"  he  said,  slowly,  "but  I'll  cut  it  short  for  the 
present.  When  the  North  Star  went  down  in  the  South  Pacific 
most  o'  the  hands  got  away  in  the  boats,  but  I  was  too  late.  I 
got  this  crack  on  the  head  with  something  falling  on  it  from 
aloft.  Look  here." 

He  bent  his  head,  and  Mrs.  Boxer,  separating  the  stubble  with 
her  fingers,  uttej-ed  an  exclamation  of  pity  and  alarm  at  the 
extent  of  the  scar;  Mrs.  Gimpson,  craning  forward,  uttered  a 
sound  which  might  mean  anything — even  pity. 

"When  I  come  to  my  senses,"  continued  Mr.  Boxer,  "the  ship 
was  sinking,  and  I  just  got  to  my  feet  when  she  went  down  and 
took  me  with  her.  How  I  escaped  I  don't  know.  I  seemed  to  be 
choking  and  fighting  for  my  breath  for  years,  and  then  I  found 
myself  floating  on  the  sea  and  clinging  to  a  grating.  I  clung 
to  it  all  night,,  and  next  day  I  was  picked  up  by  a  native  who 
was  paddling  about  in  a  canoe,  and  taken  ashore  to  an  island, 
where  I  lived  for  over  two  years.  It  was  right  out  o'  the  way  o' 
craft,  but  at  last  I  was  picked  up  by  a  trading  schooner  named 
the  Pearl,  belonging  to  Sydney,  and  taken  there.  At  Sydney  I 
shipped  aboard  the  Marston  Towers,  a  steamer,  and  landed  at 
the  Albert  Docks  this  morning." 

"Poor  John,"  said  his  wife,  holding  on  to  his  arm.  "How 
you  must  have  suffered !" 

"I  did,"  said  Mr.  Boxer.  "Mother  got  a  cold?"  he  inquired, 
eyeing  that  lady. 

"No,  I  ain't,"  said  Mrs.  Gimpson,  answering  for  herself. 
"Why  didn't  you  write  when  you  got  to  Sydney?" 

"Didn't  know  where  to  write  to,"  replied  Mr.  Boxer,  staring. 
"I  didn't  know  where  Mary  had  gone  to." 

"You  might  ha'  wrote  here,"  said  Mrs.  Gimpson. 

"Didn't  think  of  it  at  the  time,"  said  Mr.  Boxer.  "One  thing 
is,  I  was  very  busy  at  Sydney,  looking  for  a  ship.  However,  I'm 
'ere  now." 

"I  always  felt  you'd  turn  up  some  day,"  said  Mrs.  Gimpson. 
"I  felt  certain  of  it  in  my  own  mind.  Mary  made  sure  you  was 
dead,  but  I  said  'no,  I  knew  better.' " 

There  was  something  in  Mrs.  Gimpson's  manner  of  saying 
this  that  impressed  her  listeners  unfavourably.   The  impression 
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was  deepened  when,  after  a  short,  dry  laugh  a  propos  of  nothing, 
she  sniffed  again — three  times. 

♦"JV^ell,  you  turned  out  to  be  right,^'  said  Mr.  Boxer,  shortly. 

"I  gin'rally  am,"  was  the  reply;  "there's  very  few  people  can 
take  me  in.'' 

She  sniffed  again. 

"Were  the  natives  kind  to  you  ?''  inquired  Mrs.  Boxer,  hastily, 
as  she  turned  to  her  husband. 

"Yery  kind,"  said  the  latter.  "Ah!  you  ought  to  have  seen 
that  island.  Beautiful  yellow  sands  and  palm-trees;  cocoa-nuts 
to  be  'ad  for  the  picking,  and  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  lay 
about  in  the  sun  and  swim  in  the  sea." 

"Any  public-'ouses  there  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Gimpson. 

"Cert'nly  not,"  said  her  son-in-law.  "This  was  an  island — 
one  o'  the  little  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean." 

"What  did  you  say  the  name  o'  the  schooner  was?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Gimpson. 

''Pearl,"  replied  Mr.  Boxer,  with  the  air  of  a  resentful  witness 
under  cross-examination. 

"And  what  was  the  name  o'  the  captin?"  said  Mrs.  Gimpson. 

"Thomas — Henery — Walter — Smith,"  said  Mr.  Boxer,  with 
somewhat  unpleasant  emphasis. 

"An'  the  mate's  name  ?" 

"John  Brown,"  was  the  reply. 

"Common  names,"  commented  Mrs.  Gimpson,  "very  common. 
But  I  knew  you'd  come  back  all  right — /  never  'ad  no  alarm. 
^He's  safe  and  happy,  my  dear,'  I  says.  ^He'll  come  back  all  in 
his  own  good  time.'  " 

"What  d'you  mean  by  that?"  demanded  the  sensitive  Mr. 
Boxer.   "I  come  back  as  soon  as  I  could." 

"You  know  you  were  anxious,  mother,"  interposed  her 
daughter.  "Why,  you  insisted  upon  our  going  to  see  old  Mr. 
Silver  about  it." 

"Ah !  but  I  wasn't  uneasy  or  anxious  afterwards,"  said  Mrs. 
Gimpson,  compressing  her  lips. 

"Who's  old  Mr.  Silver,  and  what  should  he  know  about  it?" 
inquired  Mr.  Boxer. 

"He's  a  fortune-teller,"  replied  his  wife. 

"Reads  the  stars,"  said  his  mother-in-law. 

Mr.  Boxer  laughed — a  good  ringing  laugh.  "What  did  he  tell 
you?"  he  inquired. 

"Nothing,"  said  his  wife,  hastily. 
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"Ah!^'  said  Mr.  Boxer,  waggishly,  "that  was  wise  of  'im. 
Most  of  us  could  tell  fortunes  that  way/' 

"That's  wrong/'  said  Mrs.  Gimpson  to  her  daughter,  sharply. 
"Right's  right  any  day,  and  truth's  truth.  He  said  that  he  knew 
all  about  John  and  what  he'd  been  doing,  but  he  wouldn't  tell 
us  for  fear  of  'urting  our  feelings  and  making  mischief." 

"Here,  look  'ere,"  said  Mr.  Boxer,  starting  up ;  "I've  'ad  about 


"  'Well,  look  'ere/  said  Mr.  Boxer,  'I've  told  you 
my  story  and  I've  got  witnesses  to  prove  it.'  " 

mough  o'  this.  Why  don't  you  speak  out  what  you  mean  ?  Ill 
mischief  'im,  the  old  humbug.    Old  rascal." 

"Never  mind,  John,"  said  his  wife,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
arm.  "Here  you  are  safe  and  sound,  and  as  for  old  Mr.  Silver, 
there's  a  lot  o'  people  don't  believe  in  him." 

"Ah !  they  don't  want  to,"  said  Mrs.  Gimpson,  obstinately. 
"But  don't  forget  that  he  foretold  my  cough  last  winter." 

"Well,  look  'ere,"  said  Mr.  Boxer,  twisting  his  short,  blunt 
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nose  into  as  near  an  imitation  of  a  sheer  as  he  could  manage, 
^'IVe  told  you  my  story  and  IVe  got  witnesses  to  prove  it.  You 
can  write  to  the  master  of  the  Marston  Towers  if  you  like,  and 
other  people  besides.  Very  well,  then;  let's  go  and  see  your 
precious  old  fortune-teller.  You  needn't  say  who  I  am;  say  I'm 
a  friend,  and  tell  'im  never  to  mind  about  making  mischief,  but 
to  say  right  out  where  I  am  and  what  I've  been  doing  all  this 
.  time.  I  have  my  'opes  it'll  cure  you  of  your  superstitiousness." 

^'We'll  go  round  after  we've  shut  up,  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Boxer. 
"We'll  have  a  bit  o'  supper  first  and  then  start  early." 

Mrs.  Gimpson  hesitated.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  submit  one's 
superstitions  to  the  tests  of  the  unbelieving,  but  after  the  atti- 
tude she  had  taken  up  she  was  extremely  loath  to  allow  her 
son-in-law  a  triumph. 

"Never  mind,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it,"  she  said,  primly, 
"but  I  'ave  my  own  ideas." 

"I  dessay,"  said  Mr.  Boxer;  "but  you're  afraid  for  us  to  go 
to  your  old  fortune-teller.  It  would  be  too  much  of  a  show-up 
for  'im." 

"It's  no  good  your  trying  to  aggravate  me,  John  Boxer,  be- 
G^use  you  can't  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gimpson,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  passion. 

♦  "0'  course,  if  people  like  being  deceived  they  must  be,"  said 
Mr.  Boxer;  "we've  all  got  to  live,  and  if  we'd  all  got  our  com- 
mon-sense fortune-tellers  couldn't.  Does  he  tell  fortunes  by 
tea-leaves  or  by  the  colour  of  your  eyes?" 

"Laugh  away,  John  Boxer,"  said  Mrs.  Gimpson,  icily;  ^^ut 
I  shouldn't  have  been  alive  now  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  Mr. 
Silver's  warnings." 

"Mother  stayed  in  bed  for  the  first  ten  days  in  July,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Boxer,  "to  avoid  being  bit  by  a  mad  dog." 

"Tehee — tehee — tehee,"  said  the  hapless  Mr.  Boxer,  putting 
his  hand  over  his  mouth  and  making  noble  efforts  to  restrain 
himself ;  "tehee — teh " 

"I  s'pose  you'd  ha'  laughed  more  if  I  'ad  been  bit  ?"  said  the 
glaring  Mrs.  Gimpson. 

"Well,  who  did  the  dog  bite  after  all?"  inquired  Mr.  Boxer, 
recovering. 

"You  don't  understand,"  replied  Mrs.  Gimpson,  pityingly; 
"me  being  safe  up  in  bed  and  the  door  locked,  there  was  no  mad 
dog.   There  was  no  use  for  it." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Boxer,  "me  and  Mary's  going  round  to  see 
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that  old  deceiver  after  supper,  whether  you  come  or  not.  Mary- 
shall  tell  ^im  I^m  a  friend,  and  ask  him  to  tell  her  everything 
about  ^er  husband.  Nobody  knows  me  here,  and  Mary  and  me'll 
be  affectionate-like,  and  give  'im  to  understand  we  want  to 
marry.   Then  he  won't  mind  making  mischief.'' 

"You'd  better  leave  well  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Gimpson. 

Mr.  Boxer  shook  his  head.  "I  was  always  one  for  a  bit  o' 
fun,"  he  said,  slowly.  "I  want  to  see  his  face  when  he  finds  out 
who  I  am." 

Mrs.  Gimpson  made  no  reply;  she  was  looking  round  for  the 
market-basket,  and  having  found  it  she  left  the  reunited  couple 
to  keep  house  while  she  went  out  to  obtain  a  supper  which 
should,  in  her  daughter's  eyes,  be  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

She  went  to  the  High  Street  first  and  made  her  purchases,- 
and  was  on  the  way  back  again  when,  in  response  to  a  sudden 
impulse,  as  she  passed  the  end  of  Crowner's  Alley,  she  turned 
into  that  small  by-way  and  knocked  at  the  astrologer's  door. 

A  slow,  dragging  footstep  was  heard  approaching  in  reply 
to  the  summons,  and  the  astrologer,  recognising  his  visitor  as 
one  of  his  most  faithful  and  credulous  clients  invited  her  to  step 
inside.  Mrs.  Gimpson  complied,  and,  taking  a  chair,  gazed  at 
the  venerable  white  beard  and  small,  red-rimmed  eyes  of  her 
host  in  some  perplexity  as  to  how  to  begin. 

"My  daughter's  coming  round  to  see  you  presently,"  she  said, 
at  last. 

The  astrologer  nodded. 

"She — she  wants  to  ask  you  about  'er  husband,"  faltered  Mrs. 
Gimpson;  "she's  going  to  bring  a  friend  with  her — a  man  who 
doesn't  believe  in  your  knowledge.  He — he  knows  all  about  my 
daughter's  husband,  and  he  wants  to  see  what  you  say  you  know 
about  him." 

The  old  man  put  on  a  pair  of  huge  horn  spectacles  and  eyed 
her  carefully. 

"You've  got  something  on  your  mind,"  he  said,  at  last; 
"you'd  better  tell  me  everything." 

Mrs.  Gimpson  shook  her  head. 

"There's  some  danger  hanging  over  you,"  continued  Mr. 
Silver,  in  a  low,  thrilling  voice;  "some  danger  in  connection 
with  your  son-in-law.  There" — he  waved  a  lean,  shrivelled  hand 
backward  and  forward  as  though  dispelling  a  fog,  and  peered 
into  distance — "there  is  something  forming  over  you.  You — or 
somebody — are  hiding  something  from  me." 
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Mrs.  Gimpson,  aghast  at  such  omniscience,  sank  backward  in 
her  chair. 

"Speak/'  said  the  old  man,  gently;  "there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  sacrificed  for  others.'' 


"There  is  something  forming  over  you." 


Mrs.  Gimpson  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  in  some  haste 
she  reeled  off  the  events  of  the  evening.  She  had  a  good  memory, 
and  no  detail  was  lost. 
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"Strange,  strange,"  said  the  venerable  Mr.  Silver,  when  he 
had  finished.  "He  is  an  ingenious  man." 

"Isn^t  it  true  ?"  inquired  his  listener.  "He  says  he  can  prove 
it.  And  he  is  going  to  find  out  what  you  meant  by  saying  you 
were  afraid  of  making  mischief." 

"He  can  prove  some  of  it,"  said  the  old  man,  his  eyes  snap- 
ping spitefully.    "I  can  guarantee  that." 

"But  it  wouldn^t  have  made  mischief  if  you  had  told  us  that," 
ventured  Mrs.  Gimpson.  "A  man  can't  help  being  cast  away." 

"True,"  said  the  astrologer,  slowly;  "true.  But  let  them  come 
and  question  me ;  and  whatever  you  do,  for  your  own  sake  don't 
let  a  soul  know  that  you  have  been  here.  If  you  do,  the  danger 
to  yourself  will  be  so  terrible  that  even  I  may  be  unable  to  help 
you." 

Mrs.  Gimpson  shivered,  and  more  than  ever  impressed  by  his 
marvellous  powers  made  her  way  slowly  home,  where  she  found 
the  unconscious  Mr.  Boxer  relating  his  adventures  again  with 
much  gusto  to  a  married  couple  from  next  door. 

"It's  a  wonder  he's  alive,"  said  Mr.  Jen  Thompson,  looking 
up  as  the  old  woman  entered  the  room;  "it  sounds  like  a  story- 
book.  Show  us  that  cut  on  your  head  again,  mate." 

The  obliging  Mr.  Boxer  complied. 

"We're  going  on  with  'em  after  they've  'ad  supper,"  continued 
Mr.  Thompson,  as  he  and  his  wife  rose  to  depart.  "It'll  be  a  fair 
treat  to  me  to  see  old  Silver  bowled  out." 

Mrs.  Gimpson  sniffed  and  eyed  his  retreating  figure  dispar- 
agingly; Mrs.  Boxer,  prompted  by  her  husband,  began  to  set 
the  table  for  supper. 

It  was  a  lengthy  meal,  owing  principally  to  Mr.  Boxer,  but  it 
was  over  at  last,  and  after  that  gentleman  had  assisted  in  shut- 
ting up  the  shop  they  joined  the  Thompsons,  who  were  waiting 
outside,  and  set  off  for  Crowner's  Alley.  The  way  was  enlivened 
by  Mr.  Boxer,  who  had  thrills  of  horror  every  ten  yards  at  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural  things  he  was  about  to  witness,  and  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  who,  not  to  be  outdone,  persisted  in  standing 
stock-still  at  frequent  intervals  until  he  had  received  the  assur- 
ances of  his  giggling  better-half  that  he  would  not  be  made  to 
vanish  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Mr.  Silver's  abode  the  party  had 
regained  its  decorum,  and,  except  for  a  tremendous  shudder  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Boxer  as  his  gaze  fell  on  a  couple  of  skulls  which 
decorated  the  magician's  table,  their  behaviour  left  nothing  to 
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be  desired.  Mrs.  Gimpson,  in  a  few  awkward  words,  announced 
the  occasion  of  their  visit.  Mr.  Boxer  she  introduced  as  a  friend 
of  the  family  from  London. 

"I  will  do  what  I  can/'  said  the  old  man,  slowly,  as  his  visitors 
seated  themselves,  "but  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  see.  If  I  do 
not  see  all,  or  see  clearly,  it  cannot  be  helped.'^ 

Mr.  Boxer  winked  at  Mr.  Thompson,  and  received  an  under- 
standing pinch  in  return ;  Mrs.  Thompson  in  a  hot  whisper  told 
them  to  behave  themselves. 

The  mystic  preparations  were  soon  complete.  A  little  cloud 
of  smoke,  through  which  the  fierce  red  eyes  of  the  astrologer 
peered  keenly  at  Mr.  Boxer,  rose  from  the  table.  Then  he  poured 
various  liquids  into  a  small  china  bowl  and,  holding  up  his  hand 
to  command  silence,  gazed  steadfastly  into  it.  "I  see  pictures," 
he  announced,  in  a  deep  voice.  "The  docks  of  a  great  city; 
London.  I  see  an  ill-shaped  man  with  a  bent  left  leg  standing 
on  the  deck  of  a  ship.'' 

Mr.  Thompson,  his  eyes  wide  open  with  surprise,  jerked  Mr. 
Boxer  in  the  ribs,  but  Mr.  Boxer,  whose  figure  was  a  sore  point 
with  him,  made  no  response. 

"The  ship  leaves  the  docks,"  continued  Mr.  Silver,  still  peer- 
ing into  the  bowl.  "As  she  passes  through  the  entrance  her 
stern  comes  into  view  with  the  name  painted  on  it.  The — the — 
the " 

"Look  agin,  old  chap,"  growled  Mr.  Boxer,  in  an  undertone. 

"The  North  Star,"  said  the  astrologer.  "The  ill-shaped  man 
is  still  standing  on  the  fore-part  of  the  ship ;  I  do  not  know  his 
name  or  who  he  is.  He  takes  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman  from  his  pocket  and  gazes  at  it  earnestly." 

Mrs.  Boxer,  who  had  no  illusions  on  the  subject  of  her  per- 
sonal appearance,  sat  up  as  though  she  had  been  stung;  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  was  about  to  nudge  Mr.  Boxer  in  the  ribs  again, 
thought  better  of  it  and  assumed  an  air  of  uncompromising 
virtue. 

"The  picture  disappears,"  said  Mr.  Silver.  "Ah !  I  see ;  I  see. 
A  ship  in  a  gale  at  sea.  It  is  the  North  8tar;  it  is  sinking.  The 
ill-shaped  man  sheds  tears  and  loses  his  head.  I  cannot  discover 
the  name  of  this  man." 

Mr.  Boxer,  who  had  been  several  times  on  the  point  of  inter- 
rupting, cleared  his  throat  and  endeavoured  to  look  unconcerned. 

"The  ship  sinks,"  continued  the  astrologer,  in  thrilling  tones. 
"Ah !  what  is  this  ?  a  piece  of  wreckage  with  a  monkey  clinging 
to  it  ?   No,  no-o.  The  ill-shaped  man  again.  Dear  me !" 
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His  listeners  sat  spellbound.  Only  the  laboured  and  intense 
breathing  of  Mr.  Boxer  broke  the  silence. 

"He  is  alone  on  the  boundless  sea/'  pursued  the  seer;  "night 
falls.  Day  breaks,  and  a  canoe  propelled  by  a  slender  and  pretty 
but  dusky  maiden  approaches  the  castaway.  She  assists  him  into 
the  canoe  and  his  head  sinks  on  her  lap,  as  with  vigorous  strokes 
of  her  paddle  she  propels  the  canoe  toward  a  small  island  fringed 
with  palm  trees." 

"Here,  look  'ere — ''  began  the  overwrought  Mr.  Boxer. 

"H'sh,  h'shr  ejaculated  the  keenly  interested  Mr.  Thompson. 
"Wy  don't  you  keep  quiet  ?" 

"The  picture  fades,"  continued  the  old  man.  "I  see  another : 
a  native  wedding.  It  is  the  dusky  maiden  and  the  man  she 
rescued.  Ah !  the  wedding  is  interrupted ;  a  young  man,  a  native, 
breaks  into  the  group.  He  has  a  long  knife  in  his  hand.  He 
springs  upon  the  ill-shaped  man  and  wounds  him  in  the  head." 

Involuntarily  Mr.  Boxer's  hand  went  up  to  his  honourable 
scar,  and  the  heads  of  the  others  swung  round  to  gaze  at  it. 
Mrs.  Boxer's  face  was  terrible  in  its  expression,  but  Mrs.  Gimp- 
son's  bore  the  look  of  sad  and  patient  triumph  of  one  who  knew 
men  and  could  not  be  surprised  at  anything  they  do. 

"The  scene  vanishes,"  resumed  the  monotonous  voice,  "and 
another  one  forms.  The  same  man  stands  on  the  deck  of  a  small 
ship.  The  name  on  the  stern  is  the  Peer — no,  Paris — no,  no,  no. 
Pearl.  It  fades  from  the  shore  where  the  dusky  maiden  stands 
with  hands  stretched  out  imploringly.  The  ill-shaped  man  smiles 
and  takes  the  portrait  of  the  young  and  beautiful  girl  from  his 
pocket." 

"Look  'ere,"  said  the  infuriated  Mr.  Boxer,  "I  think  we've 
'ad  about  enough  of  this  rubbish.   I  have — more  than  enough." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  his  wife,  trembling  furiously. 
"You  can  go  if  you  like.  I'm  going  to  stay  and  hear  all  that 
there  is  to  hear." 

"You  sit  quiet,"  urged  the  intensely  interested  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. "He  ain't  said  it's  you.  There's  more  than  one  misshaped 
man  in  the  world,  I  s'pose  ?" 

"I  see  an  ocean  liner,"  said  the  seer,  who  had  appeared  to  be 
in  a  trance  state  during  this  colloquy.  "She  is  sailing  for  Eng- 
land from  Australia.  I  see  the  name  distinctly:  the  Marston 
Towers.  The  same  man  is  on  board  of  her.  The  ship  arrives  at 
London.  The  scene  closes;  another  one  forms.  The  ill-shaped 
man  is  sitting  with  a  woman  with  a  beautiful  face — not  the 
same  as  the  photo,2rraT)h." 
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"What  they  can  see  in  him  I  can't  think/'  muttered  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  an  envious  whisper.  *^He's  a  perfick  terror,  and 
to  look  at  him " 

"They  sit  hand  in  hand,"  continued  the  astrologer,  raising  his 
voice.  "She  smiles  up  at  him  and  gently  strokes  his  head; 
he " 

A  loud  smack  rang  through  the  room  and  startled  the  entire 
company ;  Mrs.  Boxer,  unable  to  contain  herself  any  longer,  had, 
so  far  from  profiting  by  the  example,  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
and  slapped  her  husband's  head  with  hearty  good-will.  Mr. 
Boxer  sprang  raging  to  his  feet,  and  in  the  confusion  which 
ensued  the  fortune-teller,  to  the  great  regret  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
upset  the  contents  of  the  magic  bowl. 

"I  can  see  no  more,"  he  said,  sinking  hastily  into  his  chair 
behind  the  table  as  Mr.  Boxer  advanced  upon  him. 

Mrs.  Gimpson  pushed  her  son-in-law  aside,  and  laying  a 
modest  fee  upon  the  table  took  her  daughter's  arm  and  led  her 
out.  The  Thompson's  followed,  and  Mr.  Boxer,  after  an  irreso- 
lute glances  in  the  direction  of  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Silver,  made 
his  way  after  them  and  fell  into  the  rear.  The  people  in  front 
walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  then  the  voice  of  the 
greatly  impressed  Mrs.  Thompson  was  heard,  to  the  effect  that 
if  there  were  only  more  fortune-tellers  in  the  world  there  would 
be  a  lot  more  better  men. 

Mr.  Boxer  trotted  up  to  his  wife's  side.  "Look  here,  Mary," 
he  began. 

"Don't  you  speak  to  me,"  said  his  wife,  drawing  closer  to  her 
mother,  "because  I  won't  answer  you." 

Mr.  Boxer  laughed,  bitterly.  "This  is  a  nice  home-coming," 
he  remarked. 

He  fell  to  the  rear  again  and  walked  along  raging,  his  temper 
by  no  means  being  improved  by  observing  that  Mrs.  Thompson, 
doubtless  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  saying  that  "Evil  communi- 
cations corrupt  good  manners,"  kept  a  tight  hold  of  her  husband's 
arm.  His  position  as  an  outcast  was  clearly  defined,  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  rage  as  he  observed  the  virtuous  upright- 
ness of  Mrs.  Gimpson's  back.  By  the  time  they  reached  home  he 
was  in  a  spirit  of  mad  recklessness  far  in  advance  of  the  char- 
acter given  him  by  the  astrologer. 

His  wife  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  such  strong  interrogation 
as  he  was  about  to  follow  her  into  the  house  that  he  paused  with 
his  foot  on  the  step  and  eyed  her  dumbly. 
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"Have  you  left  anything  inside  that  yon  want  ?"  she  inquired. 

Mr.  Boxer  shook  his  head.  "I  only  wanted  to  come  in  and 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it/^  he  said,  in  a  curious  voice ;  "then 
I'll  go/' 

Mrs.  Gimpson  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass,  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
not  to  be  denied,  followed  close  behind  with  his  faintly  protest- 
ing wife.  They  sat  down  in  a  row  against  the  wall,  and  Mr. 
Boxer,  sitting  opposite  in  a  hang-dog  fashion,  eyed  them  with 
scornful  wrath. 

"Well  r'  said  Mrs.  Boxer,  at  last. 

"All  that  he  said  was  quite  true,''  said  her  husband,  defiantly. 
"The  only  thing  is,  he  didn't  tell  the  arf  of  it.  Altogether,  I 
married  three  dusky  maidens." 

Everybody  but  Mr.  Thompson  shuddered  with  horror. 

"Then  I  married  a  white  girl  in  Australia,"  pursued  Mr. 
Boxer,  musingly.  "I  wonder  old  Silver  didn't  see  that  in  the 
bowl ;  not  arf  a  fortune-teller  I  call  'im." 

"What  they  see  in  'im !"  whispered  the  astounded  Mr.  Thomp- 
son to  his  wife. 

"And  did  you  marry  the  beautiful  girl  in  the  photograph?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Boxer,  in  trembling  accents. 

"I  did,"  said  her  husband. 

"Hussy,"  cried  Mrs.  Boxer. 

"I  married  her,"  said  Mr.  Boxer,  considering— "I  married  her 
at  Camberwell,  in  eighteen  ninety-three." 

"Eighteen  ninety-three!"  said  his  wife,  in  a  startled  voice. 
"But  you  couldn't.  Why,  you  didn't  marry  me  till  eighteen 
ninety-/owr.^' 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  inquired  the  monster, 
calmly. 

Mrs.  Boxer,  pale  as  ashes,  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  gazing 
at  him  with  horror-struck  eyes,  trying  in  vain  to  speak. 

"You  villain !"  cried  Mrs.  Gimpson,  violently.  "I  always  dis- 
trusted you." 

"I  know  you  did,"  said  Mr.  Boxer,  calmly. 

"You've  been  committing  bigamy,"  cried  Mrs.  Gimpson. 

"Over  and  over  agin,"  assented  Mr.  Boxer,  cheerfully.  "It's 
got  to  be  a  'obby  with  me." 

"Was  the  first  wife  alive  when  you  married  my  daughter?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Gimpson. 

"Alive?"  said  Mr.  Boxer.  "0'  course  she  was.  She's  alive 
now — bless  her." 
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He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  regarded  with  intense  satis- 
faction the  horrified  faces  of  the  group  in  front. 

^'You — you'll  go  to  jail  for  this/'  cried  Mrs.  Gimpson,  breath- 
lessly.  "What  is  your  first  wife's  address  ?" 

"I  decline  to  answer  that  question/'  said  her  son-in-law. 

"What  is  your  first  wife's  address  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Gimpson. 


"'You  villain!"  cried  Mrs.  Gimpson,  violently, 
distrusted  you.' " 


'I  always 


"Ask  the  fortune-teller/'  said  Mr.  Boxer,  with  an  aggravat- 
ing smile.  "And  then  get  'im  up  in  the  box  as  a  witness,  little 
bowl  and  all.   He  can  tell  you  more  than  I  can." 

"I  demand  to  know  her  name  and  address/'  cried  Mrs. 
Gimpson,  putting  a  bony  arm  round  the  waist  of  the  trembling 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

"I  decline  to  give  it,"  said  Mr.  Boxer,  with  great  relish.  "It 
ain't  likely  I'm  going  to  give  myself  away  like  that ;  besides,  it's 
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agin  the  law  for  a  man  to  crilninate  himself.  You  go  on  and 
start  your  bigamy  case,  and  call  old  red-eyes  as  a  witness/' 

Mrs.  Gimpson  gazed  at  him  in  speechless  wrath  and  then 
stooping  down  conversed  in  excited  whispers  with  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son. Mrs.  Boxer  crossed  over  to  her  husband. 

"Oh,  John/'  she  wailed,  "say  it  isn't  true,  say  it  isn't  true." 

Mr.  Boxer  hesitated.  "What's  the  good  o'  me  saying  any- 
thing ?"  he  said,  doggedly. 

"It  isn't  true,"  persisted  his  wife.   "Say  it  isn't  true." 

^^hat  I  told  you  when  I  first  came  in  this  evening  was  quite 
true,"  said  her  husband,  slowly.  "And  what  I've  just  told  you 
is  as  true  as  what  that  lying  old  fortune-teller  told  you.  You 
can  please  yourself  what  you  believe." 

"I  believe  you,  John,"  said  his  wife,  humbly. 

Mr.  Boxer's  countenance  cleared  and  he  drew  her  on  to  his 
knee. 

"That's  right,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "So  long  as  you  believe 
in  me  I  don't  care  what  other  people  think.  And  before  I'm 
much  older  I'll  find  out  how  that  old  rascal  got  to  know  the 
names  of  the  ships  I  was  aboard.  Seems  to  me  somebody's  been 
talking." 
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Mb.  Purnip  took  the  arm  of  the  new  recruit  and  hung  over  him 
almost  tenderly  as  they  walked  along;  Mr.  Billings  with  a  look 
of  conscious  virtue  on  his  jolly  face,  listened  with  much  satisfac- 
tion to  his  friend's  compliments. 

"It's  such  an  example/'  said  the  latter.  "Kow  we've  got  you 
the  others  will  follow  like  sheep.  You  will  be  a  bright  lamp  in 
the  darkness." 

"Wot's  good  enough  for  me  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
them/'  said  Mr.  Billing,  modestly.  "They'd  better  not  let  me 
catch " 

''H'sh !  Wsh  r  breathed  Mr.  Purnip,  tilting  his  hat  and  wip- 
ing his  bald,  benevolent  head. 

"I  forgot,"  said  the  other,  with  something  like  a  sigh.  ^^No 
more  fighting;  but  suppose  somebody  hits  me?" 

"Turn  the  other  cheek,"  replied  Mr.  Purnip. 

"They  won't  hit  that;  and  when  they  see  you  standing  there 
smiling  at  them " 

"After  being  hit  ?"  interrupted  Mr.  Billing. 

"After  being  hit,"  assented  the  other,  "they'll  be  ashamed  of 
themselves,  and  it'll  hurt  them  more  than  if  you  struck  them." 

"Let's  'ope  so,"  said  the  convert;  "but  it  don't  sound  reason- 
able. I  can  hit  a  man  pretty  'ard.  Not  that  I'm  bad-tempered, 
mind  you ;  a  bit  quick,  p'r'aps.  And,  after  all,  a  good  smack  in 
the  jaw  saves  any  amount  of  argufying." 

Mr.  Purnip  smiled,  and,  as  they  walked  along,  painted  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  the  influence  to  be  wielded  by  a  first-class  fight- 
ing-man who  refused  to  fight.  It  was  a  rough  neighbourhood, 
and  he  recognized  with  sorrow  that  more  respect  was  paid  to  a 
heavy  fist  than  to  a  noble  intellect  or  a  loving  heart. 

"And  you  combine  them  all,"  he  said,  patting  his  companion's 
arm. 

Mr.  Billing  smiled.  "You  ought  to  know  best,"  he  said, 
modestly. 
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"You'll  be  surprised  to  find  how  easy  it  is/'  continued  Mr. 
Purnip.  "You  will  go  from  strength  to  strength.  Old  habits 
will  disappear^  and  you  will  hardly  know  you  have  lost  them. 
In  a  few  months'  time  you  will  probably  be  wondering  what 
you  could  ever  have  seen  in  beer,  for  example." 

"I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  want  me  to  give  up  beer  ?"  said 
the  other. 

"We  don't/'  said  Mr.  Purnip.  "I  mean  that  as  you  grow  in 
stature  you  will  simply  lose  the  taste  for  it." 

Mr.  Billing  came  to  a  sudden  full  stop.  "D'ye  mean  I  shall 
lose  my  liking  for  a  drop  o'  beer  without  being  able  to  help 
myself?"  he  demanded,  in  an  anxious  voice. 

Mr.  Purnip  coughed. 

"Of  course,  it  doesn't  happen  in  every  case,"  he  said,  hastily. 

Mr.  Billing's  features  relaxed.  "Well,  let's  'ope  I  shall  be  one 
of  the  fortunate  ones,"  he  said,  simply.  "I  can  put  up  with  a 
good  deal,  but  when  it  comes  to  beer " 

"We  shall  see,"  said  the  other,  smiling.  "We  don't  want  to 
interfere  with  anybody's  comfort;  we  want  to  make  them  hap- 
pier, that's  all.  A  little  more  kindness  between  man  and  man; 
a  little  more  consideration  for  each  other;  a  little  more  bright- 
ness in  dull  lives." 

He  paused  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and,  with  a  hearty 
handshake,  went  off.  Mr.  Billing,  a  prey  to  somewhat  mixed 
emotions,  continued  on  his  way  home.  The  little  knot  of 
earnest  men  and  women  who  had  settled  in  the  district  to  spread 
light  and  culture  had  been  angling  for  him  for  some  time.  He 
wondered,  as  he  walked,  what  particular  bait  it  was  that  had 
done  the  mischief. 

"They've  got  me  at  last/'  he  remarked,  as  he  opened  the 
house-door  and  walked  into  his  small  kitchen.  "I  couldn't  say 
^no'  to  Mr.  Purnip." 

"Wish  'em  joy,"  said  Mrs.  Billing,  briefly.  "Did  you  wipe 
your  boots?" 

Her  husband  turned  without  a  word,  and,  retreating  to  the 
mat,  executed  a  prolonged  double-shuffle. 

"You  needn't  wear  it  out,"  said  the  surprised  Mrs.  Billing. 

"We've  got  to  make  people  'appier/'  said  her  husband,  seri- 
ously ;  "be  kinder  to  'em,  and  brighten  up  their  dull  lives  a  bit. 
That's  wot  Mr.  Purnip  says." 

"You'll  brighten  'em  up  all  right,"  declared  Mrs.  Billings, 
with  a  sniff.    "I  sha'n't  forget  last  Tuesday  week — no,  not  if  I 
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live  to  be  a  hundred.  You'd  ha'  brightened  up  the  police-station 
if  I  'adn't  got  you  home  just  in  the  nick  of  time." 

Her  husband,  who  was  by  this  time  busy  under  the  scullery- 
tap,  made  no  reply.  He  came  from  it  spluttering,  and,  seizing  a 
small  towel,  stood  in  the  door-way  burnishing  his  face  and 
regarding  his  wife  with  a  smile  which  Mr.  Purnip  himself  could 
not  have  surpassed.  He  sat  down  to  supper,  and  between  bites 
explained  in  some  detail  the  lines  on  which  his  future  life  was 
to  be  run.  As  an  earnest  of  good  faith,  he  consented,  after  a 
short  struggle,  to  a  slip  of  oil-cloth  for  the  passage;  a  pair  of 
vases  for  the  front  room;  and  a  new  and  somewhat  expensive 
corn-cure  for  Mrs.  Billing. 

"And  let's  'ope  you  go  on  as  you've  begun,"  said  that  grati- 
fied lady.  "There's  something  in  old  Purnip  after  all.  I've  been 
worrying  you  for  months  for  that  oil-cloth.  Are  you  going  to 
help  me  wash  up  ?   Mr.  Purnip  would." 

Mr.  Billing  appeared  not  to  hear,  and,  taking  up  his  cap, 
strolled  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  Blue  Lion.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful summer  evening,  and  his  bosom  swelled  as  he  thought  of 
the  improvements  that  a  little  brotherliness  might  eifect  in 
Elk  Street.  Engrossed  in  such  ideas,  it  almost  hurt  him  to  find 
that,  as  he  entered  one  door  of  the  Blue  Lion,  two  gentlemen, 
forgetting  all  about  their  beer,  disappeared  through  the  other. 

"Wot  'ave  they  run  away  like  that  for?"  he  demanded,  look- 
ing round.    "I  wouldn't  hurt  ^em." 

"Depends  on  wot  you  call  hurting,  Joe,"  said  a  friend. 

Mr.  Billing  shook  his  head.  "They've  no  call  to  be  afraid  of 
me,"  he  said,  gravely.  "I  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly;  I've  got  a  new 
'art." 

"A  new  wot  ?"  inquired  his  friend,  staring. 

"A  new  'art,"  repeated  the  other.  "I've  given  up  fighting  and 
swearing,  and  drinking  too  much.  I'm  going  to  lead  a  new  life 
and  do  all  the  good  I  can;  I'm  going " 

"Glory !  Glory !"  ejaculated  a  long,  thin  youth,  and,  making 
a  dash  for  the  door,  disappeared. 

"He'll  know  me  better  in  time,"  said  Mr.  Billing.  "Why,  I 
wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  I  want  to  do  good  to  people;  not  to  hurt 
'em.   I'll  have  a  pint,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  bar. 

"Not  here  you  won't,"  said  the  landlord,  eyeing  him  coldly. 

"Why  not  ?"  demanded  the  astonished  Mr.  Billing. 

"You've  had  all  you  ought  to  have  already,"  was  the  reply. 
"And  there's  one  thing  I'll  swear  to — you  ain't  had  it  'ere." 
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"I  haven't  'ad  a  drop  pass  my  lips "  began  the  outraged 

Mr.  Billing. 

"Yes,  I  know/'  said  the  othei%  wearily,  as  he  shifted  one  or 
two  glasses  and  wiped  the  counter;  "IVe  heard  it  all  before, 
over  and  over  again.  Mind  you,  I've  been  in  this  business  thirty 
years,  and  if  I  don't  know  when  a  man's  had  his  whack,  and  a 
drop  more,  nobody  does.  You  get  off  'ome  and  ask  your  missis 
to  make  you  a  nice  cup  o'  good  strong  tea,  and  then  get  up  to 
bed  and  sleep  it  off." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Mr.  Billing,  with  cold  dignity,  as  he  paused 
at  the  door — "I  dare  say  I  may  give  up  beer  altogether." 

He  stood  outside  pondering  over  the  unforeseen  difficulties 
attendant  upon  his  new  career,  moving  a  few  inches  to  one  side 
as  Mr.  Eicketts,  a  foe  of  long  standing,  came  towards  the  public- 
house,  and,  halting  a  yard  or  two  away,  eyed  him  warily. 

"Come  along,"  said  Mr.  Billing,  speaking  somewhat  loudly, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  men  in  the  bar;  "I  sha'n't  hurt  you;  my 
fighting  days  are  over." 

"Yes,  I  dessay,"  replied  the  other,  edging  away. 

"It's  all  right.  Bill,"  said  a  mutual  friend,  through  the  half- 
open  door;  "he's  got  a  new  'art." 

Mr.  Eicketts  looked  perplexed.  "  'Art  disease,  d'ye  mean  ?"  he 
inquired,  hopefully.    "Can't  he  fight  no  more?" 

"A  new  'art,"  said  Mr.  Billing.  "It's  as  strong  as  ever  it  was, 
but  it's  changed — brother." 

"If  you  call  me  ^brother'  agin  I'll  give  you  something  for 
yourself,  and  chance  it,"  said  Mr.  Eicketts,  ferociously.  "I'm  a 
pore  man,  but  I've  got  my  pride." 

Mr.  Billing,  with  a  smile  charged  with  brotherly  love,  leaned 
his  left  cheek  towards  him.    "Hit  it,"  he  said,  gently. 

"Give  it  a  smack  and  run.  Bill,"  said  the  voice  of  a  well- 
wisher  inside. 

"There'd  be  no  need  for  'im  to  run,"  said  Mr.  Billing.  "I 
wouldn't  hit  'im  back  for  anything.  I  should  turn  the  other 
cheek." 

"Whaffor?"  inquired  the  amazed  Mr.  Eicketts. 

"For  another  swipe,"  said  Mr.  Billing,  radiantly. 

In  the  fraction  of  a  second  he  got  the  first,  and  reeled  back 
staggering.  The  onlookers  from  the  bar  came  out  hastily.  Mr. 
Eicketts,  somewhat  pale,  stood  his  ground. 

"You  see,  I  don't  hit  you,"  said  Mr.  Billing,  with  a  ghastly 
attempt  at  a  smile. 
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He  stood  rubbing  his  cheek  gently,  and,  remembering  Mr. 
Purnip^s  statements,  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  turned  the  other  in 
the  direction  of  his  adversary.  The  circuit  was  still  incomplete 
when  Mr.  Ricketts,  balancing  himself  carefully,  fetched  it  a 
smash  that  nearly  burst  it.  Mr.  Billings  somewhat  jarred  by  his 
contact  with  the  pavement,  rose  painfully  and  confronted  him. 

"IVe  only  got  two  cheeks,  mind,"  he  said,  slowly. 

Mr,  Ricketts  sighed.  "I  wish  you'd  got  a  blinking  dozen,'' 
he  said,  wistfully.    "Well,  so  long.    Be  good." 

He  walked  into  the  Blue  Lion  absolutely  free  from  that  sense 
of  shame  which  Mr.  Purnip  had  predicted,  and,  accepting  a  pint 
from  an  admirer,  boasted  noisily  of  his  exploit.  Mr.  Billing, 
suffering  both  mentally  and  physically,  walked  slowly  home  to 
his  astonished  wife. 

"P'r'aps  he'll  be  ashamed  of  'isself  when  'e  comes  to  think 
it  over,"  he  murmured,  as  Mrs.  Billing,  rendered  almost  perfect 
by  practice,  administered  first  aid. . 

"I  s'pect  he's  crying  his  eyes  out,"  she  said,  with  a  sniff.  "Tel) 
me  if  that  'urts." 

Mr.  Billing  told  her,  then,  suddenly  remembering  himself, 
issued  an  expurgated  edition. 

"I'm  sorry  for  the  next  man  that  'its  you,"  said  his  wife,  aK 
she  drew  back  and  regarded  her  handiwork. 

"Well,  you  needn't  be,"  said  Mr.  Billing,  with  dignity,  "it 
would  take  more  than  a  couple  o'  props  in  the  jaw  to  make  me 
alter  my  mind  when  I've  made  it  up.  You  ought  to  know  that 
by  this  time.  Hurry  up  and  finish.  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  cor- 
ner and  fetch  me  a  pot." 

"What,  ain't  you  going  out  agin?"  demanded  his  astonished 
wife. 

Mr.  Billing  shook  his  head.  "Somebody  else  might  want  to 
give  me  one,"  he  said,  resignedly,  "and  I've  'ad  about  all  I 
want  to-night." 

His  face  was  still  painful  next  morning,  but  as  he  sat  at 
breakfast  in  the  small  kitchen  he  was  able  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Ricketts  in  terms  which  were  an  eloquent  testimony  to  Mr. 
Purnip's  teaching.  Mrs.  Billing,  unable  to  contain  herself,  wan- 
dered off  into  the  front  room  with  a  duster. 

"Are  you  nearly  ready  to  go?"  she  inquired,  returning  after 
a  short  interval. 

"Five  minutes,"  said  Mr.  Billing,  nodding.  "I'll  just  light  my 
pipe  and  then  I'm  off." 
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^^'Cos  there's  two  or  three  waiting  outside  for  you/'  added 
his  wife. 

Mr.  Billing  rose.  "Ho,  is  there?''  he  said,  grimly,  as  he  re- 
moved his  coat  and  proceeded  to  roll  up  his  shirt-sleeves.  "I'll 
learn  'em.  I'll  give  'em  something  to  wait  for.  I'll " 

His  voice  died  away  as  he  saw  the  triumph  in  his  wife's  face, 
and,  drawing  down  his  sleeves  again,  he  took  up  his  coat  and 
stood  eyeing  her  in  genuine  perplexity. 

"Tell  'em  I've  gorn,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"And  what  about  telling  lies?"  demanded  his  wife.  "What 
would  your  Mr.  Purnip  say  to  that  ?" 

"You  do  as  you're  told,"  exclaimed  the  harassed  Mr.  Billing. 
"Fm  not  going  to  tell  'em ;  it's  you." 

Mrs.  Billing  returned  to  the  parlour,  and,  with  Mr.  Billing 
lurking  in  the  background,  busied  herself  over  a  china  flower- 
pot that  stood  in  the  window,  and  turned  an  anxious  eye  upon 
three  men  waiting  outside.  After  a  glance  or  two  she  went  to 
the  door. 

"Did  you  want  to  see  my  husband?"  she  inquired. 

The  biggest  of  the  three  nodded.   "Yus,"  he  said,  shortly. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Billing,  "but  he  'ad  to  go  early  this 
morning.   Was  it  an3^thing  partikler  ?" 

"Gorn?"  said  the  other,  in  disappointed  tones.  "Well,  you 
tell  'im  I'll  see  'im  later  on." 

He  turned  away,  and,  followed  by  the  other  two,  walked  slowly 
up  the  road.  Mr.  Billing,  after  waiting  till  the  coast  was  clear, 
went  off  in  the  other  direction. 

He  sought  counsel  of  his  friend  and  mentor  that  afternoon, 
and  stood  beaming  with  pride  at  the  praise  lavished  upon  him. 
Mr.  Purnip's  co-workers  were  no  less  enthusiastic  than  their 
chief;  and  various  suggestions  were  made  to  Mr.  Billing  as  to 
his  behaviour  in  the  unlikely  event  of  further  attacks  upon  his 
noble  person. 

He  tried  to  remember  the  suggestions  in  the  harassing  days 
that  followed;  baiting  Joe  Billing  becoming  popular  as  a  pas- 
time from  which  no  evil  results  need  be  feared.  It  was  creditable 
to  his  fellow-citizens  that  most  of  them  refrained  from  violence 
with  a  man  who  declined  to  hit  back,  but  as  a  butt  his  success 
was  assured.  The  night  when  a  gawky  lad  of  eighteen  drank 
up  his  beer,  and  then  invited  him  to  step  outside  if  he  didn't 
like  it,  dwelt  long  in  his  memory.  And  Elk  Street  thrilled  one 
evening  at  the  sight  of  their  erstwhile  champion  flying  up  the 
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road  hotly  pursued  by  a  foeman  half  his  size.  His  explanation 
to  his  indignant  wife  that,  having  turned  the  other  cheek  the 
night  before,  he  was  in  no  mood  for  further  punishment,  was 
received  in  chilling  silence. 

"They^ll  soon  get  tired  of  it,"  he  said,  hopefully;  '^and  I 
ain't  going  to  be  beat  by  a  lot  of  chaps  wot  I  could  lick  with  one 
'and  tied  behind  me.  They'll  get  to  understand  in  time;  Mr. 
Purnip  says  so.  It's  a  pity  that  you  don't  try  and  do  some  good 
yourself." 

Mrs.  Billing  received  the  suggestion  with  a  sniff ;  but  the  seed 
was  sown.  She  thought  the  matter  over  in  private,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  her  husband  wished  her  to  participate  in 
good  works,  it  was  not  for  her  to  deny  him.  Hitherto  her  efforts 
in  that  direction  had  been  promptly  suppressed;  Mr.  Billing's 
idea  being  that  if  a  woman  looked  after  her  home  and  her  hus- 
band properly  there  should  be  neither  time  nor  desire  for  anything 
else.  His  surprise  on  arriving  home  to  tea  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  finding  a  couple  of  hard-working  neighbours  devour- 
ing his  substance,  almost  deprived  him  of  speech. 

"Poor  things,"  said  his  wife,  after  the  guests  had  gone ;  "they 
did  enjoy  it.  It's  cheered  'em  up  wonderful.  You  and  Mr.  Pur- 
nip are  quite  right.  I  can  see  that  now.  You  can  tell  him  that 
it  was  you  what  put  it  into  my  'art." 

"Me?  Why,  I  never  dreamt  o'  such  a  thing,"  declared  the 
surprised  Mr.  Billing.  "And  there's  other  ways  of  doing  good 
besides  asking  a  pack  of  old  women  in  to  tea." 

"I  know  there  is,"  said  his  wife.  "All  in  good  time,"  she 
added,  with  a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Billing  cleared  his  throat,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  He 
cleared  it  again. 

"I  couldn't  let  you  do  all  the  good,"  said  his  wife,  hastily. 
"It  wouldn't  be  fair.   I  must  help." 

Mr.  Billing  lit  his  pipe  noisily,  and  then  took  it  out  into  the 
back-yard  and  sat  down  to  think  over  the  situation.  The  ungen- 
erous idea  that  his  wife  was  making  goodness  serve  her  own 
ends  was  the  first  that  occurred  to  him. 

His  suspicions  increased  with  time.  Mrs.  Billing's  good  works 
seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  connected  with  hospitality.  True, 
she  had  entertained  Mr.  Purnip  and  one  of  the  ladies  from  the 
Settlement  to  tea,  but  that  only  riveted  his  bonds  more  firmly. 
Other  visitors  included  his  sister-in-law,  for  whom  he  had  a 
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great  distaste,  and  some  of  the  worst-behaved  children  in  the 
street. 

"It's  only  high  spirits/^  said  Mrs.  Billing;  "all  children  are 
like  that.   And  I  do  it  to  help  the  mothers.'' 

"And  'cos  you  like  children/'  said  her  husband,  preserving 
his  good-humour  with  an  effort. 

There  was  a  touch  of  monotony  about  the  new  life,  and  the 
good  deeds  that  accompanied  it,  which,  to  a  man  of  ardent  tem- 
perament, was  apt  to  pall.  And  Elk  Street,  instead  of  giving 
him  the  credit  which  was  his  due,  preferred  to  ascribe  the 
change  in  his  behaviour  to  what  they  called  being  "a  bit  barmy 
on  the  crumpet." 

He  came  home  one  evening  somewhat  dejected,  brightening  up 
as  he  stood  in  the  passage  and  inhaled  the  ravishing  odours  from 
the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Billing,  with  a  trace  of  nervousness  some- 
what unaccountable  in  view  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  re- 
past provided,  poured  him  out  a  glass  of  beer,  and  passed  flat- 
tering comment  upon  his  appearance. 

"Wot's  the  game  ?"  he  inquired. 

"Game  ?"  repeated  his  wife,  in  a  trembling  voice.  "Nothing. 
'Ow  do  you  find  that  steak-pudding?  I  thought  of  giving  you 
one  every  Wednesday." 

Mr.  Billing  put  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  sat  regarding 
her  thoughtfully.  Then  he  pushed  back  his  chair  suddenly,  and, 
a  picture  of  consternation  and  wrath,  held  up  his  hand  for 
silence 

«W-w-wot  is  it?"  he  demanded.   "A  cat?" 

Mrs.  Billing  made  no  reply,  and  her  husband  sprang  to  his 
feet  as  a  long,  thin  wailing  sounded  through  the  house.  A  note 
of  temper  crept  into  it  and  strengthened  it. 

"Wot  is  it  f  demanded  Mr.  Billing  again. 

"It's — it's  Mrs.  Smith's  Charlie,"  stammered  his  wife. 
"In — in  my  bedroom?"  exclaimed  her  husband,  in  incredu- 
lous accents.   "Wot's  it  doing  there  ?" 

"I  took  it  for  the  night,"  said  his  wife  hurriedly.  "Poor 
thing,  what  with  the  others  being  ill  she's  'ad  a  dreadful  time, 
and  she  said  if  I'd  take  Charlie  for  a  few — for  a  night,  she 
might  be  able  to  get  some  sleep." 

Mr.  Billing  choked.  "And  what  about  my  sleep  ?"  he  shouted. 
"Chuck  it  outside  at  once.   D'ye  hear  me  ?" 

His  words  fell  on  empty  air,  his  wife  having  already  sped 
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upstairs  to  pacify  Master  Smith  by  a  rhythmical  and  monoto- 
nous thumping  on  the  back.  Also  she  lifted  up  a  thin  and  not 
particularly  sweet  voice  and  sang  to  him.  Mr,  Billing,  finishing 
his  supper  in  indignant  silence,  told  himself  grimly  that  he  was 
"beginning  to  have  enough  of  it." 

He  spent  the  evening  at  the  Charlton  Arms,  and,  returning 
late,  went  slowly  and  heavily  up  to  bed.  In  the  light  of  a  shaded 
candle  he  saw  a  small,  objectionable-looking  infant  fast  asleep 
on  two  chairs  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"H'shr  said  his  wife,  in  a  thrilling  whisper.  "He's  just 
gone  off.'' 

"D'ye  mean  I  mustn't  open  vcij  mouth  in  my  own  bedroom  ?" 
demanded  the  indignant  man,  loudly. 

"H'sh!"  said  his  wife  again. 

It  was  too  late.  Master  Smith,  opening  first  one  eye  and  then 
the  other,  finished  by  opening  his  mouth.  The  noise  was  appal- 
ling. 

"H'sJi!  H'shr  repeated  Mrs.  Billing,  as  her  husband  began 
to  add  to  the  noise.   "Don't  wake  'im  right  up." 

"Eight  up?"  repeated  the  astonished  man.  "Right  up?  Why, 
is  he  doing  this  in  'is  sleep?" 

He  subsided  into  silence,  and,  undressing  with  stealthy  care, 
crept  into  bed  and  lay  there,  marvelling  at  his  self-control.  He 
was  a  sound  sleeper,  but  six  times  at  least  he  was  awakened  by 
Mrs.  Billing's  slipping  out  of  bed — regardless  of  draughts  to 
her  liege  lord — and  marching  up  and  down  the  room  with  the 
visitor  in  her  arms.  He  rose  in  the  morning  and  dressed  in 
ominous  silence. 

"I  'ope  he  didn't  disturb  you,"  said  his  wife,  anxiously. 

"You've  done  it,"  replied  Mr.  Billing.  "You've  upset  every- 
thing now.  Since  I  joined  the  Purnip  lot  everybody's  took  ad- 
vantage of  me;  now  I'm  going  to  get  some  of  my  own  back. 
You  wouldn't  ha'  dreamt  of  behaving  like  this  a  few  weeks  ago." 

"Oh,  Joe !"  said  his  wife,  entreatingly ;  "and  everybody's  been 
so  happy !" 

"Except  me,"  retorted  Joe  Billing.  "You  come  down  and 
get  my  breakfast  ready.  If  I  start  early  I  shall  catch  Mr.  Bill 
Eicketts  on  'is  way  to  work.  And  mind,  if  I  find  that  steam- 
orgin  'ere  when  I  come  'ome  to-night  you'll  hear  of  it." 

He  left  the  house  with  head  erect  and  the  light  of  battle  in 
his  eyes,  and,  meeting  Mr.  Eicketts  at  the  corner,  gave  that 
justly  aggrieved  gentleman  the  surprise  of  his  life.    Elk  Street 
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thrilled  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Billing  had  broken  out  again,  and 
spoke  darkly  of  what  the  evening  might  bring  forth.  Curious 
eyes  followed  his  progress  as  he  returned  home  from  work,  and 
a  little  later  on  the  news  was  spread  abroad  that  he  w,as  out  and 
paying  off  old  scores  with  an  ardour  that  nothing  could  with- 
stand. 

"And  wot  about  your  change  of  ^art?'^  demanded  one  indig- 
nant matron,  as  her  husband  reached  home  five  seconds  ahead 
of  Mr.  Billing  and  hid  in  the  scullery. 

"It's  changed  agin/'  said  Mr.  Billing,  simply. 

He  finished  the  evening  in  the  Blue  Lion,  where  he  had  one 
bar  almost  to  himself,  and,  avoiding  his  wife's  reproachful  gknce 
when  he  arrived  home,  procured  some  warm  water  and  began  to 
bathe  his  honourable  scars. 

"Mr.  Purnip  'as  been  round  with  another  gentleman,"  said 
his  wife. 
,  Mr.  Billing  said  "Oh !" 

"Very  much  upset  they  was,  and  'ope  you'll  go  and  see  them," 
she  continued. 

Mr.  Billing  said  "Oh !"  again ;  and,  after  thinking  the  matter 
over,  called  the  next  day  at  the  Settlement  and  explained  his 
position. 

"It's  all  right  for  gentlemen  like  you,"  he  said  civilly.  "But 
a  man  like  me  can't  call  his  soul  'is  own — or  even  'is  bedroom. 
Everybody  takes  advantage  of  'im.  Nobody  ever  gives  you  a 
punch,  and,  as  for  putting  babies  in  your  bedroom,  they  wouldn't 
dream  of  it." 

He  left  amid  expressions  of  general  regret,  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  suggestions  about  making  another  start,  and  went  off 
exulting  in  his  freedom. 

His  one  trouble  was  Mr.  Purnip,  that  estimable  gentleman, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  weird  gift  of  meeting  him  at  all  sorts  of 
times  and  places,  never  making  any  allusion  to  his  desertion, 
but  showing  quite  clearly  by  his  manner  that  he  still  hoped  for 
the  return  of  the  wanderer.  It  was  awkward  for  a  man  of  sensi- 
tive disposition,  and  Mr.  Billing,  before  entering  a  street,  got 
into  the  habit  of  peering  round  the  corner  first. 

He  pulled  up  suddenly  one  evening  as  he  saw  his  tenacious 
friend,  accompanied  by  a  lady-member,  some  little  distance 
ahead.  Then  he  sprang  forward  with  fists  clenched  as  a  passer- 
by, after  scowling  at  Mr.  Purnip,  leaned  forward  and  deliberately 
blew  a  mouthful  of  smoke  into  the  face  of  his  companion. 
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Mr.  Billing  stopped  again  and  stood  gaping  with  astonish- 
ment. The  aggressor  was  getting  up  from  the  pavement,  while 
Mr.  Purnip,  in  an  absolutely  correct  attitude,  stood  waiting  for 
him.  Mr..  Billing  in  a  glow  of  delight  edged  forward,  and,  with 
a  few  other  fortunates,  stood  by  watching  one  of  the  best  fights 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  district.  Mr.  Purnip's  footwork 
was  excellent,  and  the  way  he  timed  his  blows  made  Mr.  Bil- 
ling's eyes  moist  with  admiration. 

It  was  over  at  last.  The  aggressor  went  limping  off,  and  Mr. 
Purnip,  wiping  his  bald  head,  picked  up  his  battered  and  dusty 
hat  from  the  roadway  and  brushed  it  on  his  sleeve.  He  turned 
with  a  start  and  a  blush  to  meet  the  delighted  gaze  of  Mr. 
Billing. 

"I'm  ashamed  of  myself,"  he  murmured,  brokenly — "ashamed." 

"Ashamed !"  exclaimed  the  amazed  Mr.  Billing.  "Why,  a  pro 
couldn't  ha'  done  better." 

"Such  an  awful  example,"  moaned  the  other.  "AH  my  good 
work  here  thrown  away." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Billing,  earnestly.  "As 
soon  as  this  gets  about  you'll  get  more  members  than  you  want 
a'most.   I'm  coming  back,  for  one." 

Mr.  Purnip  turned  and  grasped  his  hand. 

"I  understand  things  now,"  said  Mr.  Billing,  nodding  sagely. 
"Turning  the  other  cheek's  all  right  so  long  as  you  don't  do  it 
always.  If  you  don't  let  'em  know  whether  you  are  going  to 
turn  the  other  cheek  or  knock  their  blessed  heads  off,  it's  all 
right.  Arf  the  trouble  in  the  world  is  caused  by  letting  people 
know  too  much." 
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Dreams  and  warnings  are  things  I  don't  believe  in,  said  the 
night-watchman.  The  orily  dream  I  ever  'ad  that  come  any- 
thing like  true  was  once  when  I  dreamt  I  came  in  for  a  fortune, 
and  next  morning  I  found  half  a  crown  in  the  street,  which  I 
sold  to  a  man  for  fourpence.  And  once,  two  days  arter  my 
missis  'ad  dreamt  she  'ad  spilt  a  cup  of  tea  down  the  front  of 
'er  Sunday  dress,  she  spoilt  a  pot  o'  paint  of  mine  by  sitting 
in  it. 

The  only  other  dream  I  know  of  that  come  true  happened  to 
the  cook  of  a  bark  I  was  aboard  of  once,  called  the  Southern 
Belle.  He  was  a  silly,  pasty-faced  sort  o'  chap,  always  giving 
hisself  airs  about  eddication  to  sailormen  who  didn't  believe  in 
it,  and  one  night,  when  he  was  homeward-bound  from  Sydney, 
he  suddenly  sat  up  in  'is  bunk  and  laughed  so  loud  that  he  woke 
us  all  up. 

"Wot's  wrong,  cookie  ?"  ses  one  o'  the  chaps. 

"I  was  dreaming,"  ses  the  cook,  "such  a  funny  dream.  I 
dreamt  old  Bill  Foster  fell  out  o'  the  foretop  and  broke  'is  leg." 

"Well,  wot  is  there  to  laugh  at  in  that?"  ses  old  Bill,  very 
sharp. 

"It  was  funny  in  my  dream,"  ses  the  cook.   "You  looked  so 
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comic  with  your  leg  doubled  up  under  you,  you  can't  think. 
It  would  ha'  made  a  cat  laugh." 

Bill  Foster  said  he'd  make  'im  laugh  the  other  side  of  his  face 
if  he  wasn't  careful,  and  then  we  went  off  to  sleep  agin  and 
forgot  all  about  it. 

If  you'll  believe  me,  only  three  days  arterwards  pore  Bill  did 
fall  out  o'  the  foretop  and  break  his  leg.  He  was  surprised,  but 
I  never  see  a  man  so  surprised  as  the  cook  was.  His  eyes  was 
nearly  starting  out  of  'is  head,  but  by  the  time  the  other  chaps 
'ad  picked  Bill  up  and  asked  'im  whether  he  was  hurt,  cook  'ad 
pulled  'imself  together  agin  and  was  giving  himself  such  airs 
it  was  perfectly  sickening. 

^'My  dreams  always  come  true,"  he  ses.  "It's  a  kind  o'  second 
sight  with  me.  It's  a  gift,  and,  being  tender-'arted,  it  worries 
me  terrible  sometimes." 

He  was  going  on  like  that,  taking  credit  for  a  pure  accident, 
when  the  second  officer  came  up  and  told  'em  to  carry  Bill 
below.  He  was  in  agony,  of  course,  but  he  kept  'is  presence  of 
mind,  and  as  they  passed  the  cook  he  gave  'im  such  a  clip  on 
the  side  of  the  'ead  as  nearly  broke  it. 

"That's  for  dreaming  about  me,"  he  ses. 

The  skipper  and  the  fust  officer  and  most  of  the  hands  set  'is 
leg  between  them,  and  arter  the  skipper  'ad  made  him  wot  he 
called  comfortable,  but  wot  Bill  called  something  that  I  won't 
soil  my  ears  by  repeating,  the  officers  went  off  and  the  cook 
came  and  sat  down  by  the  side  o'  Bill  and  talked  about  his  gift. 

"I  don't  talk  about  it  as  a  rule,"  he  ses,  "  'cos  it  frightens 
people." 

"It's  a  wonderful  gift,  cookie,"  ses  Charlie  Epps. 

All  of  'em  thought  the  same,  not  knowing  wot  a  fust-class 
liar  the  cook  was,  and  he  sat  there  and  lied  to  'em  till  he  couldn't 
'ardly  speak,  he  was  so  'oarse. 

"My  grandmother  was  a  gypsy,"  he  ses,  "and  it's  in  the  fam- 
ily. Things  that  are  going  to  'appen  to  people  I  know  come 
to  me  in  dreams,  same  as  pore  Bill's  did.  It's  curious  to  me 
sometimes  when  I  look  round  at  you  chaps,  seeing  you  going 
about  'appy  and  comfortable,  and  knowing  all  the  time  'orrible 
things  that  is  going  to  'appen  to  you.  Sometimes  it  gives  me 
the  fair  shivers." 

"Horrible  things  to  us,  slushy?"  ses  Charlie,  staring. 

"Yes,"  ses  the  cook,  nodding.  "I  never  was  on  a  ship  afore 
with   such  a  lot  of  unfortunit  men  aboard.    Never.    There's 
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two  pore  fellers  wot^ll  be  dead  corpses  inside  o'  six  months,  sit- 
ting 'ere  laughing  and  talking  as  if  they  was  going  to  live  to 
ninety.   Thank  your  stars  you  don't  'ave  such  dreams/' 

"Who — who  are  the  two,  cookie  ?"  ses  Charlie,  arter  a  bit. 

"Never  mind,  Charlie,"  ses  the  cook,  in  a  sad  voice;  "it 
would  do  no  good  if  I  was  to  tell  you.   Nothing  can  alter  it." 

"Give  us  a  hint,"  ses  Charlie. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  this  much,"  ses  the  cook,  arter  sitting 
with  his  'ead  in  his  'ands,  thinking;  "one  of  'em  is  nearly  the 
ugliest  man  in  the  fo'c's'le  and  the  other  ain't." 

0'  course,  that  didn't  'elp  'em  much,  but  it  caused  a  lot  of 
argufying,  and  the  ugliest  man  aboard,  instead  o'  being  grate- 
ful, behaved  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  Christian  when  it 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  safe. 

Arter  that  dream  about  Bill,  there  was  no  keeping  the  cook 
in  his  place.  He  'ad  dreams  pretty  near  every  night,  and  talked 
little  bits  of  'em  in  his  sleep.  Little  bits  that  you  couldn't  make 
head  nor  tail  of,  and  when  we  asked  'im  next  morning  he'd 
always  shake  his  'ead  and  say,  "Never  mind."  Sometimes  he'd 
mention  a  chap's  name  in  'is  sleep  and  make  'im  nervous  for 
days. 

It  was  an  unlucky  v'y'ge  that,  for  some  of  'em.  About  a 
week  arter  pore  Bill's  accident  Ted  Jones  started  playing  catch- 
ball  with  another  chap  and  a  empty  beer-bottle,  and  about  the 
fifth  chuck  Ted  caught  it  with  his  face.  We  thought  'e  was 
killed  at  fust — he  made  such  a  noise;  but  they  got  'im  down 
below,  and,  arter  they  'ad  picked  out  as  much  broken  glass  as 
Ted  would  let  'em,  the  second  officer  did  'im  up  in  sticking- 
plaster  and  told  'im  to  keep  quiet  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Ted  was  very  proud  of  'is  looks,  and  the  way  he  went  on  was 
alarming.  Fust  of  all  he  found  fault  with  the  chap  'e  was 
playing  with,  and  then  he  turned  on  the  cook. 

"It's  a  pity  you  didn't  see  that  in  a  dream,"  he  ses,  tryin'  to 
sneer,  on'y  the  sticking-plaster  was  too  strong  for  'im. 

"But  I  did  see  it,"  ses  the  cook,  drawin'  'imself  up. 

''^YotT'  ses  Ted,  starting. 

"I  dreamt  it  night  afore  last,  just  exactly  as  it  'appened,"  ses 
the  cook,  in  a  offhand  way. 

"Why  didn't  jou  tell  me,  then  ?"  ses  Ted  choking. 

"It  'ud  ha'  been  no  good,"  ses  the  cook,  smiling  and  shaking 
his  'ead.  "Wot  I  see  must  'appen.  I  on'y  see  the  future,  and 
that  must  be." 
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"But  you  stood  there  watching  me  chucking  the  bottle  about/' 
ses  Ted,  getting  out  of  'is  bunk.    "Why  didn't  you  stop  me?" 

"You  don't  understand/'  ses  the  cook.  "If  you'd  'ad  more 
eddication " 

He  didn't  'ave  time  to  say  any  more  afore  Ted  was  on  him, 
and  cookie,  being  no  fighter,  'ad  to  cook  with  one  eye  for  the 


"  'Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  then?'  ses  Ted." 

next  two  or  three  days.  He  kept  quiet  about  'is  dreams  for 
some  time  arter  that,  but  it  was  no  good,  because  George  Hall, 
wot  was  a  firm  believer,  gave  'im  a  licking  for  not  warning  'im 
of  a  sprained  ankle  he  got  skylarking,  and  Bob  Law  took  it  out 
of  'im  for  not  telling  'im  that  he  was  going  to  lose  'is  suit  of 
shore-going  togs  at  cards. 

The  only  chap  that  seemed  to  show  any  good  feeling  for  the 
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cook  was  a  young  feller  named  Joseph  Meek,  a  steady  young 
chap  wot  was  goin'  to  be  married  to  old  Bill  Foster's  niece  as 
soon  as  we  got  'ome.  Nobody  else  knew  it,  but  he  told  the  cook 
all  about  it  on  the  quiet.  He  said  she  was  too  good  for  'im,  but, 
do  all  he  could,  he  couldn't  get  her  to  see  it. 

"My  feelings  'ave  changed,"  he  ses. 

"P'r'aps  they'll  change  agin,"  ses  the  cook,  trying  to  com- 
fort 'im. 

Joseph  shook  his  'ead.  "No,  I've  made  up  my  mind,"  he  ses, 
very  slow.  "I'm  young  yet,  and,  besides,  I  can't  afford  it;  but 
'ow  to  get  out  of  it  I  don't  know.  Couldn't  you  'ave  a  dream 
agin  it  for  me?" 

"Wot  d'ye  mean?"  ses  the  cook,  firing  up.  "Do  you  think  I 
make  my  dreams  up?" 

"No,  no ;  cert'inly  not,"  ses  Joseph,  patting  'im  on  the  shoul- 
der; "but  couldn't  you  do  it  just  for  once?  'Ave  a  dream  that 
me  and  Emily  are  killed  a  few  days  arter  the  wedding.  Don't 
say  in  wot  way,  'cos  she  might  think  we  could  avoid  it;  just 
dream  we  were  killed.  Bill's  always  been  a  superstitious  man, 
and  since  you  dreamt  about  his  leg  he'd  believe  anything;  and 
he's  that  fond  of  Emily  I  believe  he'd  'ave  the  wedding  put 
off,  at  any  rate — if  I  put  him  up  to  it." 

It  took  'im  three  days  and  a  silver  watch-chain  to  persuade 
the  cook,  but  he  did  at  last;  and  one  arternoon,  when  old  Bill, 
who  was  getting  on  fust-class,  was  resting  'is  leg  in  ^is  bunk, 
the  cook  went  below  and  turned  in  for  a  quiet  sleep. 

For  ten  minutes  he  was  as  peaceful  as  a  lamb,  and  old  Bill, 
who  'ad  been  laying  in  'is  bunk  with  an  eye  open  watching 
'im,  was  just  dropping  off  'imself,  when  the  cook  began  to  talk 
in  'is  sleep,  and  the  very  fust  words  made  Bill  sit  up  as  though 
something  'ad  bit  'im. 

"There  they  go,"  ses  the  cook,  "Emily  Foster  and  Joseph 
Meek — and  there's  old  Bill,  good  old  Bill,  going  to  give  the 
bride  away.   How  'appy  they  all  look,  especially  Joseph  P' 

Old  Bill  put  his  'and  to  his  ear  and  leaned  out  of  his  bunk. 

"There  they  go,"  ses  the  cook  agin;  '^Dut  wot  is  that  'orrible 
black  thing  with  claws  that's  'anging  over  Bill  ?" 

Pore  Bill  nearly  fell  out  of  'is  bunk,  but  he  saved  'imself  at 
the  last  moment  and  lay  there  as  pale  as  death,  listening. 

"It  must  be  meant  for  Bill,"  ses  the  cook.  ^'Well,  pore  Bill ; 
he  won't  know  of  it,  that's  one  thing.  Let's  'ope  it'll  be  sud- 
den." 
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He  lay  quiet  for  some  time  and  then  he  began  again. 

"No/'  he  ses,  "it  isn't  Bill ;  it's  Joseph  and  Emily,  stark  and 
stiff,  and  they've  on'y  been  married  a  week.  'Ow  awful  they 
look !   Pore  things.    Oh !  oh !  o-oh !" 

He  woke  up  with  a  shiver  and  began  to  groan  and  then  'e 
sat  up  in  his  bunk  and  saw  old  Bill  leaning  out  and  staring 
at  'im. 

"You've  been  dreaming,  cook,"  ses  Bill,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"'Ave  I?"  ses  the  cook.    "How  do  you  know?" 

"About  me  and  my  niece,"  ses  Bill ;  "you  was  talking  in  your 
sleep." 

"You  oughtn't  to  'ave  listened,"  ses  the  cook,  getting  out  of 
'is  bunk  and  going  over  to  'im.  "I  'ope  you  didn't  'ear  all  I 
dreamt.    'Ow  much  did  you  hear?" 

Bill  told  'im,  and  the  cook  sat  there,  shaking  his  'ead.  "Thank 
goodness,  you  didn't  'ear  the  worst  of  it,"  he  ses. 

''Worst r  ses  Bill.   "Wot,  was  there  any  more  of  it?" 

"Lot's  more,"  ses  the  cook.  "But  promise  me  you  won't  tell 
Joseph,  Bill.  Let  'im  be  happy  while  he  can;  it  would  on'y 
make  'im  miserable,  and  it  wouldn't  do  any  good." 

"I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,"  ses  Bill,  thinking  about 
the  arguments  some  of  them  had  'ad  with  Ted  about  the  bottle. 
"Was  it  arter  they  was  married,  cookie,  that  it  'appened?  Are 
you  sure?" 

"Certain  sure.   It  was  a  week  arter,"  ses  the  cook. 

"Very  well,  then,"  ses  Bill,  slapping  'is  bad  leg  by  mistake; 
"if  they  didn't  marry,  it  couldn't  'appen,  could  it?" 

"Don't  talk  foolish,"  ses  the  cook ;  "they  must  marry.  I  saw  it 
in  my  dream." 

"Well,  we'll  see,"  ses  Bill.  "I'm  going  to  'ave  a  quiet  talk 
with  Joseph  about  it,  and  see  wot  he  ses.  I  ain't  a  going  to  'ave 
my  pore  gal  murdered  just  to  please  you  and  make  your  dreams 
come  true." 

He  'ad  a  quiet  talk  with  Joseph,  but  Joseph  wouldn't  'ear  of 
it  at  fust.  He  said  it  was  all  the  cook's  nonsense,  though  'e 
owned  up  that  it  was  funny  that  the  cook  should  know  about 
the  wedding  and  Emily's  na;me,  and  at  last  he  said  that  they 
would  put  it  afore  Emily  and  let  her  decide. 

That  was  about  the  last  dream  the  cook  had  that  v'y'ge, 
although  he  told  old  Bill  one  day  that  he  had  'ad  the  same  dream 
about  Joseph  and  Emily  agin,  so  that  he  was  quite  certain  they 
'ad  got  to  be  married  and  killed.   He  wouldn't  tell  Bill  'ow  they 
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was  to  be  killed,  because  'e  said  it  would  make  'im  an  old  man 
afore  bis  time;  but,  of  course,  he  'ad  to  say  that  if  they  wasn't 
married  the  other  part  couldn't  come  true.  He  said  that  as  he 
'ad  never  told  'is  dreams  before — except  in  the  case  of  Bill's 
leg — he  couldn't  say  for  certain  that  they  couldn't  be  prevented 
by  taking  care,  but  p'r'aps,  they  could;  and  Bill  pointed  out  to 
'im  wot  a  useful  man  he  would  be  if  he  could  dream  and  warn 
people  in  time. 

By  the  time  we  got  into  the  London  river  old  Bill's  leg  was 
getting  on  fust-rate,  and  he  got  along  splendid  on  a  pair  of 
crutches  the  carpenter  'ad  made  for  him.  Him  and  Joseph  and 
the  cook  had  'ad  a  good  many  talks  about  the  dream,  and  the 
old  man  'ad  invited  the  cook  to  come  along  'ome  with  'em,  to 
be  referred  to  when  he  told  the  tale. 

'^I  shall  take  my  opportunity,"  he  ses,  ^'and  break  it  to  'er 
gentle-like.  When  I  speak  to  you,  you  chip  in,  and  not  afore. 
D'ye  understand  ?" 

We  went  into  the  East  India  Docks  that  v'y'ge,  and  got  there 
early  on  a  lovely  summer's  evening.  Everybody  was  arf  crazy 
at  the  idea  o'  going  ashore  agin,  and  working  as  cheerful  and 
as  willing  as  if  they  liked  it.  There  was  a  few  people  standing 
on  the  pier-head  as  we  went  in,  and  among  'em  several  very 
nice-looking  young  wimmen. 

"My  eye,  Joseph,"  ses  the  cook,  who  'ad  been  staring  hard 
at  one  of  'em,  "there's  a  fine  gal — lively,  too.    Look  'ere !" 

He  kissed  'is  dirty  paw — which  is  more  than  I  should  'ave 
liked  to  'ave  done  it  if  it  'ad  been  mine — and  waved  it,  and  the 
gal  turned  round  and  shook  her  'ead  at  'im. 

"Here,  that'll  do,"  ses  Joseph,  very  cross.  "That's  my  gal; 
that's  my  Emily." 

"Eh?"  says  the  cook.  "Well,  'ow  was  I  to  know?  Besides, 
you're  a  giving  of  her  up." 

Joseph  didn't  answer  'im.  He  was  staring  at  Emily,  and  the 
more  he  stared  the  better  looking  she  seemed  to  grow.  She 
really  was  an  uncommon  nice-looking  gal,  and  more  than  the 
cook  was  struck  with  her. 

"Who's  that  chap  standing  alongside  of  her?"  ses  the  cook. 

"It's  one  o'  Bill's  sister's  lodgers,"  ses  Joseph,  who  was  look- 
ing very  bad-tempered.  "I  should  like  to  know  wot  right  he  'as 
to  come  'ere  to  welcome  me  'ome.    I  don't  want  'im." 

"P'r'aps  he's  fond  of  'er,"  ses  the  cook.  "I  could  be,  very 
easy." 
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"1^11  chuck  ^im  in  the  dock  if  he  ain't  careful/*'  ses  Joseph, 
turning  red  in  the  face. 

He  waved  his  'and  to  Emily,  who  didn't  'appen  to  be  looking 
at  the  moment,  but  the  lodger  waved  back  in  a  careless  sort  of 


"  'I  shall  take  my  opportunity,'  he  ses,  'and  break  it  to 
'er  gentle  like.'  " 


way  and  then  spoke  to  Emily,  and  they  both  waved  to  old  Bill 
who  was  standing  on  his  crutches  further  aft. 

By  the  time  the  ship  was  berthed  and  everything  snug  it  was 
quite  dark,  and  old  Bill  didn't  know  whether  to  take  the  cook 
'ome  with  'im  and  break  the  news  that  night,  or  wait  a  bit. 
He  made  up  his  mind  at  last  to  get  it  over  and  done  with,  and 
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arter  waiting  till  the  cook  ^ad  cleaned  'imself  they  got  a  cab 
and  drove  off. 

Bert  Simmons,  the  lodger,  'ad  to  ride  on  the  box,  and  Bill 
took  up  so  much  room  with  'is  bad  leg  that  Emily  found  it 
more  comfortable  to  sit  on  Joseph's  knee;  and  by  the  time 
they  got  to  the  'ouse  he  began  to  see  wot  a  silly  mistake  he  was 
making. 

"Keep  that  dream  o'  yours  to  yourself  till  I  make  up  my 
mind,"  he  ses  to  the  cook,  while  Bill  and  the  cabman  were 
calling  each  other  names. 

"Bill's  going  to  speak  fust,"  whispers  the  cook. 

The  lodger  and  Emily  'ad  gone  inside,  and  Joseph  stood 
there,  fidgetting,  while  the  cabman  asked  Bill,  as  a  friend,  why 
he  'adn't  paid  twopence  more  for  his  face,  and  Bill  was  wasting 
his  time  trying  to  think  of  something  to  say  to  'urt  the  cab- 
man's feelings.  Then  he  took  Bill  by  the  arm  as  the  cab  drove 
off  and  told  'im  not  to  say  nothing  about  the  dream,  because  he 
was  going  to  risk  it. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  ses  Bill.  "I'm  going  to  tell  Emily.  It's 
my  dooty.  Wot's  the  good  o'  being  married  if  you're  going  to 
be  killed?" 

He  stumped  in  on  his  crutches  afore  Joseph  could  say  any 
more,  and,  arter  letting  his  sister  kiss  'im,  went  into  the  front 
room  and  sat  down.  There  was  cold  beef  and  pickles  on  the 
table  and  two  jugs  o'  beer,  and  arter  just  telling  his  sister  'ow 
he  fell  and  broke  'is  leg,  they  all  sat  down  to  supper. 

Bert  Simmons  sat  on  one  side  of  Emily  and  Joseph  the  other, 
and  the  cook  couldn't  'elp  feeling  sorry  for  'er,  seeing  as  he  did 
that  sometimes  she  was  'aving  both  hands  squeezed  at  once 
under  the  table  and  could  'ardly  get  a  bite  in  edgeways. 

Old  Bill  lit  his  pipe  arter  supper,  and  then,  taking  another 
glass  o'  beer,  he  told  'em  about  the  cook  drealning  of  his  acci- 
dent three  days  afore  it  happened.  They  couldn't  'ardly  believe 
it  at  fust,  but  when  he  went  on  to  tell  'em  the  other  things  the 
cook  'ad  dreamt,  and  that  everything  'ad  'appened  just  as  he 
dreamt  it,  they  all  edged  away  from  the  cook  and  sat  staring  at 
him  with  their  mouths  open. 

"And  that  ain't  the  worst  of  it,"  ses  Bill. 

"That's  enough  for  one  night.  Bill,"  ses  Joseph,  who  was 
staring  at  Bert  Simmons  as  though  he  could  eat  him.  "Besides, 
I  believe  it  was  on'y  chance.  When  cook  told  you  'is  dream  it 
made  you  nervous,  and  that's  why  you  fell." 
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"Nervous  be  blowed!''  ses  Bill;  and  then  he  told  ^em  about 
the  dream  he  'ad  heard  while  he  was  laying  in  'is  bunk. 

Bill's  sister  gave  a  scream  when  he  'ad  finished,  and  Emily, 
wot  was  sitting  next  to  Joseph,  got  up  with  a  shiver  and  went 
and  sat  next  to  Bert  Siimmons  and  squeezed  his  coat-sleeve. 

"It's  all  nonsense !"  ses  Joseph,  starting  up.  "And  if  it 
wasn't,  true  love  would  run  the  risk.    I  ain't  afraid!" 

"It's  too  much  to  ask  a  gal,"  ses  Bert  Simmons,  shaking 
his  'ead. 

"I  couldn't  dream  of  it,"  ses  Emily.  "Wot's  the  use  of  being 
married  for  a  week?  Look  at  uncle's  leg — that's  enough  for 
me!" 

They  all  talked  at  once  then,  and  Joseph  tried  all  he  could 
to  persuade  Emily  to  prove  to  the  cook  that  'is  dreams  didn't 
always  come  true;  but  it  was  no  good.  Emily  said  she  wouldn't 
marry  'im  if  he  'ad  a  million  a  year,  and  her  aunt  and  uncle 
backed  her  up  in  it — to  say  nothing  of  Bert  Simmons. 

"I'll  go  up  and  get  your  presents,  Joseph,"  she  ses;  and  she 
ran  upstairs  afore  anybody  could  stop  her. 

Joseph  sat  there  as  if  he  was  dazed,  while  everybody  gave  'im 
good  advice,  and  said  'ow  thankful  he  ought  to  be  that  the  cook 
'ad  saved  him  by  'is  dreamings.  And  by-and-bye  Emily  came 
downstairs  agin  with  the  presents  he  'ad  given  'er  and  put 
them  on  the  table  in  front  of  'im. 

"There's  everything  there  but  that  little  silver  brooch  you 
gave  me,  Joseph,"  she  ses,  "and  I  lost  that  the  other  evening 
when  I  was  out  with — with — for  a  walk." 

Joseph  tried  to  speak,  but  couldn't. 

"It  was  six-and-six,  'cos  I  was  with  you  when  you  bought 
it,"  ses  Emily;  "and  as  I've  lost  it,  it's  on'y  fair  I  should  pay 
for  it." 

She  put  down  arf  a  sovereign  with  the  presents,  and  Joseph 
sat  staring  at  it  as  if  he  'ad  never  seen  one  afore. 

"And  you  needn't  mind  about  the  change,  Joseph,"  ses 
Emily;  "that'll  'elp  to  make  up  for  your  disappointment." 

Old  Bill  tried  to  turn  things  off  with  a  bit  of  a  laugh.  "Why, 
you're  made  o'  money,  Emily,"  he  ses. 

"Ah!  I  haven't  told  you  yet,"  ses  Emily,  smiling  at  him; 
"that's  a  little  surprise  I  was  keeping  for  you.  Aunt  Emma — 
pore  Aunt  Emma,  I  should  say — died  while  you  was  away  and 
left  me  all  'er  furniture  and  two  hundred  pounds." 

Joseph  made  a  choking  noise  in  his  throat  and  then  'e  got 
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up,  leaving  the  presents  and  the  arf -sovereign  on  the  table,  and 
stood  by  the  door,  staring  at  them. 

"Good-night  all/'  he  ses.  Then  he  went  to  the  front  door  and 
opened  it,  and  arter  standing  there  a  moment  came  back  as 
though  he  'ad  forgotten  something. 

"Are  you  coming  along  now?"  he  ses  to  the  cook. 

"Not  just  yet,"  ses  the  cook,  very  quick. 

"I'll  wait  outside  for  you,  then,"  ses  Joseph,  grinding  his 
teeth.   "Don't  be  long." 


BLUNDELL^S  IMPEOVEMENT 

Venia  Turnbull  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  fashion  was  enjoying 
herself.  The  cool  living-room  at  TurnbulFs  farm  was  a  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  hot  sunshine  without,  and  the  drowsy  hum- 
ming of  bees  floating  in  at  the  open  window  was  charged  with 
hints  of  slumber  to  the  middle-aged.  From  her  seat  by  the 
window  she  watched  with  amused  interest  the  efforts  of  her 
father — kept  from  his  Sunday  afternoon  nap  by  the  assiduous 
attentions  of  her  two  admirers — to  maintain  his  politeness. 

"Father  was  so  pleased  to  see  you  both  come  in/'  she  said, 
softly;  "it's  very  dull  for  him  here  of  an  afternoon  with  only 
me.'' 

"I  can't  imagine  anybody  being  dull  with  only  you,"  said 
Sergeant  Dick  Daly,  turning  a  bold  brown  eye  upon  her. 

Mr.  John  Blundell  scowled;  this  was  the  third  time  the 
sergeant  had  said  the  thing  that  he  would  have  liked  to  say  if 
he  had  thought  of  it. 

"I  don't  mind  being  dull,"  remarked  Mr.  Turnbull,  casually. 

Neither  gentleman  made  any  comment. 

"I  like  it,"  pursued  Mr.  Turnbull,  longingly;  "always  did, 
from  a  child." 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other;  then  they  looked 
at  Venia;  the  sergeant  assumed  an  expression  of  careless  ease, 
while  John  Blundell  sat  his  chair  like  a  human  limpet.  Mr. 
Turnbull  almost  groaned  as  he  remembered  his  tenacity. 

"The  garden's  looking  very  nice,"  he  said,  with  a  pathetic 
glance  round. 

"Beautiful,"  assented  the  sergeant.  "I  saw  it  yesterday." 

"Some  o'  the  roses  on  that  big  bush  have  opened  a  bit  more 
since  then,"  said  the  farmer. 

Sergeant  Daly  expressed  his  gratification,  and  said  that  he 
was  not  surprised.  It  was  only  ten  days  since  he  had  arrived 
in  the  village  on  a  visit  to  a  relative,  but  in  that  short  space  of 
time  he  had,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  Mr.  Blundell,  made 
himself  wonderfully  at  home  at  Mr.  Turnbull's.    To  Venia  he 
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related  strange  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  and  on  subjects  of 
which  he  was  sure  the  farmer  knew  nothing  he  was  a  perfect 
mine  of  information.  He  began  to  talk  in  low  tones  to  Venia, 
and  the  heart  of  Mr.  Blundell  sank  within  him  as  he  noted  her 
interest.  Their  voices  fell  to  a  gentle  murmur,  and  the  sergeant's 
sleek,  well-brushed  head  bent  closer  to  that  of  his  listener.  Re- 
lieved from  his  attentions,  Mr.  Turnbull  fell  asleep  without 
more  ado. 

Blundell  sat  neglected,  the  unwilling  witness  of  a  flirtation 
he  was  powerless  to  prevent.  Considering  her  limited  oppor- 
tunities. Miss  Turnbull  displayed  a  proficiency  which  astonished 
him.  Even  the  sergeant  was  amazed,,  and  suspected  her  of  long 
practice. 

"I  wonder  whether  it  is  very  hot  outside  ?''  she  said,  at  last, 
rising  and  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"Only  pleasantly  warm,"  said  the  sergeant.  "It  would  be 
nic6  down  by  the  water." 

"I'm  afraid  of  disturbing  father  by  our  talk,"  said  the  con- 
siderate daughter.  "You  might  tell  him  we've  gone  for  a  little 
stroll  when  he  wakes,"  she  added,  turning  to  Blundell. 

Mr.  Blundell,  who  had  risen  with  the  idea  of  acting  the 
humble  but,  in  his  opinion,  highly  necessary  part  of  chaperon, 
sat  down  again  and  watched  blankly  from  the  window  until  they 
were  out  of  sight.  He  was  half  inclined  to  think  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  warranted  him  in  arousing  the  farmer 
at  once. 

It  was  an  hour  later  when  the  farmer  awoke,  to  find  himself 
alone  with  Mr.  Blundell,  a  state  of  affairs  for  which  he  strove 
with  some  pertinacity  to  make  that  aggrieved  gentleman 
responsible. 

'^hy  didn't  you  go  with  them?"  he  demanded. 

"Because  I  wasn't  asked,"  replied  the  other. 

Mr.  Turnbull  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  eyed  him  disdainfully. 
"For  a  great,  big  chap  like  you  are,  John  Blundell,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "its  surprising  what  a  little  pluck  you've  got." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  where  I'm  not  wanted,"  retorted  Mr. 
Blundell. 

"That's  where  you  make  a  mistake,"  said  the  other,  regarding 
him  severely ;  "girls  like  a  masterful  man,  and,  instead  of  getting 
your  own  way,  you  sit  down  quietly  and  do  as  you're  told,  like 
a  tame — tame " 

"Tame  what?"  inquired  Mr.  Blundell,  resentfully. 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  the  other,  frankly;  "the  tamest  thing 
you  can  think  of.  There's  Daly  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  you, 
and  talking  to  Venia  about  Waterloo  and  the  Crimea  as  though 
he'd  been  there.  I  thought  it  was  pretty  near  settled  between 
you." 

"So  did  I,"  said  Mr.  Blundell. 

"You're  a  big  man,  John,"  said  the  other,  "but  you're  slow. 
You're  all  muscle  and  no  head." 

"I  think  of  things  afterward,"  said  Blundell,  humbly;  "gen- 
erally after  I  get  to  bed." 

Mr.  Turnbull  sniffed,  and  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room ; 
then  he  closed  the  door  and  came  towards  his  friend  again. 

"I  dare  say  you're  surprised  at  me  being  so  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  Venia,"  he  said,  slowly,  "but  the  fact  is  I'm  thinking  of 
marrying  again  myself." 

''Your  said  the  startled  Mr.  Blundell. 

"Yes,  me,"  said  the  other,  somewhat  sharply.  "But  she  won't 
marry  so  long  as  Venia  is  at  home.  It's  a  secret,  because  if 
Venia  got  to  hear  of  it  she'd  keep  single  to  prevent  it.  She's 
Just  that  sort  of  girl." 

Mr.  Blundell  coughed,  but  did  not  deny  it.  "Who  is  it?"  he 
inquired. 

"Miss  Sippet,"  was  the  reply.  "She  couldn't  hold  her  own 
for  half  an  hour  against  Venia." 

Mr.  Blundell,  a  great  stickler  for  accuracy,  reduced  the  time 
to  five  jninutes. 

"And  now,"  said  the  aggrieved  Mr.  Turnbull,  "now,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  she's  struck  with  Daly.  If  she  has  him  it'll  be 
years  and  years  before  they  can  marry.  She  seems  crazy  about 
heroes.  She  was  talking  to  me  the  other  night  about  them.  Not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  she  was  talking  about  you." 

Mr.  Blundell  blushed  with  pleased  surprise. 

"Said  you  were  not  a  hero,"  explained  Mr.  Turnbull.  "Of 
course,  I  stuck  up  for  you.  I  said  you'd  got  too  much  sense  to 
go  putting  your  life  into  danger.  I  said  you  were  a  very  careful 
man,  and  I  told  her  how  particular  you  was  about  damp  sheets. 
Your  housekeeper  told  me." 

"It's  all  nonsense,"  said  Blundell,  with  a  fiery  face.  "I'll  send 
that  old  fool  packing  if  she  can't  keep  her  tongue  quiet." 

"It's  very  sensible  of  you,  John,"  said  Mr.  Turnbull,  "and  a 
sensible  girl  would  appreciate  it.  Instead  of  that,  she  only  sniffed 
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when  I  told  her  how  careful  you  always  were  to  wear  flannel 
next  to  your  skin.   She  said  she  liked  dare-devils." 

"I  suppose  she  thinks  Daly  is  a  dare-devil,"  said  the  offended 
Mr.  Blundell.  "And  I  wish  people  wouldn't  talk  about  me  and 
my  skin.  Why  can't  they  mind  their  own  business  ?" 


"She  asked  me  whether  you  used  a  warming-pan." 

Mr.  TurnbuU  eyed  him  indignantly,  and  then,  sitting  in  a 
yery  upright  position,  slowly  filled  his  pipe,  and  declining  a 
proffered  match  rose  and  took  one  from  the  mantel-piece. 

"I  was  doing  the  best  I  could  for  you,"  he  said,  staring  hard 
at  the  ingrate.  "I  was  trying  to  make  Yenia  see  what  a  careful 
husband  you  would  make.  Miss  Sippet  herself  is  most  particular 
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about  such  things — and  Venia  seemed  to  think  something  of  it^ 
because  she  asked  me  whether  you  used  a  warming-pan/' 

Mr.  Blundell  got  up  from  his  chair  and,  without  going 
through  the  formality  of  bidding  his  host  good-bye,  quitted  the 
room  and  closed  the  door  violently  behind  him.  He  was  red 
with  rage,  and  he  brooded  darkly  as  he  made  his  way  home  on 
the  folly  of  carrying  on  the  traditions  of  a  devoted  mother 
without  thinking  for  himself. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days,  to  Venia's  secret  concern,  he 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  farm — a  fact  which  made 
flirtation  with  the  sergeant  a  somewhat  uninteresting  business. 
Her  sole  recompense  was  the  dismay  of  her  father,  and  for  his 
benefit  she  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  the  Army  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  recruiting-sergeant. 

"She's  just  crazy  after  the  soldiers,''  he  said  to  Mr.  Blundell, 
whom  he  was  trying  to  spur  on  to  a  desperate  effort.  "I've  been 
watching  her  close,  and  I  can  see  what  it  is  now ;  she's  romantic. 
You're  too  slow  and  ordinary  for  her.  She  wants  somebody 
more  dazzling.  She  told  Daly  only  yesterday  afternoon  that  she 
loved  heroes.  Told  it  to  him  to  his  face.  I  sat  there  and  heard 
her.   It's  a  pity  you  ain't  a  hero,  John. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Blundell ;  "then,  if  I  was,  I  expect  she'd  like 
something  else." 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "If  you  could  only  do  something 
daring,"  he  murmured ;  "half -kill  somebody,  or  save  somebody's 
life,  and  let  her  see  you  do  it.  Couldn't  you  dive  off  the  quay 
and  save  somebody's  life  from  drowning  ?" 

"Yes,  I  could,"  said  Blundell,  "if  somebody  would  only 
tumble  in." 

"You  might  pretend  that  you  thought  you  saw  somebody 
drowning,"  suggested  Mr.  Turnbull. 

"And  be  laughed  at,"  said  Mr.  Blundell,  who  knew  his  Yenia 
by  heart. 

"You  always  seem  to  be  able  to  think  of  objections,"  com- 
plained Mr.  Turnbull ;  "I've  noticed  that  in  you  before." 

"I'd  go  in  fast  enough  if  there  was  anybody  there,"  said 
Blundell.   "I'm  not  much  of  a  swimmer,  but " 

"All  the  better,"  interrupted  the  other;  "that  would  make  it 
all  the  more  daring." 

"And  I  don't  much  care  if  I'm  drowned,"  pursued  the  younger 
man,  gloomily. 

Mr.  Turnbull  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  took  a  turn 
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or  two  up  and  down  the  room.  His  brows  were  knitted  and  his 
lips  pursed.  In  the  presence  of  this  mental  stress  Mr.  Blundell 
preserved  a  respectful  silence. 

"Well  all  four  go  for  a  walk  on  the  quay  on  Sunday  after- 
noon," said  Mr.  Turnbull,  at  last. 

"On  the  chance,"  inquired  his  staring  friend. 

"On  the  chance,"  assented  the  other;  "it's  just  possible  Daly 
might  fall  in." 

"He  might  if  he  walked  up  and  down  five  million  times,"  said 
Blundell,  unpleasantly. 

"He  might  if  we  walked  up  and  down  three  or  four  times," 
said  Mr.  Turnbull,  "especially  if  you  happened  to  stumble." 

"I  never  stumble,"  said  the  matter-of-fact  Mr.  Blundell.  "I 
don't  know  anybody  more  sure-footed  than  I  am." 

"Or  thick-headed,"  added  the  exasperated  Mr.  Turnbull. 

Mr.  Blundell  regarded  him  patiently;  he  had  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  his  friend  had  been  drinking. 

"Stumbling,"  said  Mr.  Turnbull,  conquering  his  annoyance 
with  an  effort — "stumbling  is  a  thing  that  might  happen  to 
anybody.  You  trip  your  foot  against  a  stone  and  lurch  up 
against  Daly;  he  tumbles  overboard,  and  you  off  with  your 
jacket  and  dive  in  off  the  quay  after  him.  He  can't  swim  a 
stroke." 

Mr.  Blundell  caught  his  breath  and  gazed  at  him  in  speech- 
less amaze. 

"There's  sure  to  be  several  people  on  the  quay  if  it's  a  fine 
afternoon,"  continued  his  instructor.  "You'll  have  half  Dun- 
church  round  you,  praising  you  and  patting  you  on  the  back — 
all  in  front  of  Venia,  mind  you.  It'll  be  put  in  all  the  papers 
and  you'll  get  a  medal." 

"And  suppose  we  are  both  drowned?"  said  Mr.  Blundell, 
soberly. 

"Drowned?  Fiddlesticks!"  said  Mr.  Turnbull.  "However, 
please  yourself.  If  you're  afraid " 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Blundell,  decidedly. 

"And  mind,"  said  the  other,  "don't  do  it  as  if  it's  as  easy  as 
kissing  your  fingers;  be  half-drowned  yourself,  or  at  least  pre- 
tend to  be.  And  when  you're  on  the  quay  take  your  time  about 
coming  round.  Be  longer  than  Daly  is;  you  don't  want  him  to 
get  all  the  pity." 

"All  right,"  said  the  other. 

"After  a  time  you  can  open  your  eyes,"  went  on  his  instructor  i 
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"then,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  say,  ^Good-bye,  Venia,'  and  close 
^em  again.  Work  it  up  affecting,  and  send  messages  to  your 
aunts/' 

"It  sounds  all  right,'*  said  Blundell. 

"It  is  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Turnbull.  "That's  just  the  bare 
idea  I've  given  you.  It's  for  you  to  improve  upon  it.  You've 
got  two  days  to  think  about  it." 

Mr.  Blundell  thanked  him,  and  for  the  next  two  days  thought 
of  little  else.  Being  a  careful  man  he  made  his  will,  and  it  was 
in  a  comparatively  cheerful  frame  of  mind  that  he  made  his 
way  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  Mr.  Turnbull's. 

The  sergeant  was  already  there  conversing  in  low  tones  with 
Yenia  by  the  window,  while  Mr.  Turnbull,  sitting  opposite  in  an 
oaken  arm-chair,  regarded  him  with  an  expression  which  would 
have  shocked  lago. 

"We  were  just  thinking  of  having  a  blow  down  by  the  water," 
he  said,  as  Blundell  entered. 

"What !  a  hot  day  like  this  ?"  said  Venia. 

'^I  was  just  thinking  how  beautifully  cool  it  is  in  here,"  said 
the  sergeant,  who  was  hoping  for  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
Sunday's  performance. 

"It's  cooler  outside,"  said  Mr.  Turnbull,  with  a  wilful  ignor- 
ing of  facts ;  "much  cooler  when  you  get  used  to  it." 

He  led  the  way  with  Blundell,  and  Yenia  and  the  sergeant, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shade  of  the  dust-powdered 
hedges,  followed.  The  sun  was  blazing  in  the  sky,  and  scarce 
half-a-dozen  people  were  to  be  seen  on  the  little  curved  quay 
which  constituted  the  usual  Sunday  afternoon  promenade.  The 
water,  a  dozen  feet  below,  lapped  cool  and  green  against  the 
the  stone  sides. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  quay,  underneath  the  lantern,  they 
all  stopped,  ostensibly  to  admire  a  full-rigged  ship  sailing  slowly 
by  in  the  distance,  but  really  to  effect  the  change  of  partners 
necessary  to  the  afternoon's  business.  The  change  gave  Mr. 
Turnbull  some  trouble  ere  it  was  effected,  but  he  was  successful 
at  last,  and,  walking  behind  the  two  young  men,  waited  some- 
what nervously  for  developments. 

Twice  they  paraded  the  length  of  the  quay  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. The  ship  was  still  visible,  and,  the  sergeant  halting 
to  gaze  at  it,  the  company  lost  their  formation,  and  he 
led  the  complaisant  Yenia  off  from  beneath  her  father's  very 
nose. 
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"You're  a  pretty  manager,  you  are,  John  Blundell/'  said  the 
incensed  Mr.  Turnbull. 

"I  know  what  I'm  about/'  said  Blundell,  slowly. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  do  it?"  demanded  the  other.  "I  sup- 
pose you  are  going  to  wait  until  there  are  more  people  about, 
and  then  perhaps  some  of  them  will  see  you  push  him  over.'* 


"  'Bah!  you  are  backing  out  of  it,'  said  the  irritated 
Mr.  Turnbull." 


"It  isn't  that,"  said  Blundell,  slowly,  '^ut  you  told  me  to 
improve  on  your  plan,  you  know,  and  I've  been  thinking  out 
improvements." 

"Well?"  said  the  other. 

"It  doesn't  seem  much  good  saving  Dal}^,"  said  Blundell; 
"that's  what  I've  been  thinking.  He  would  be  in  as  much  danger 
as  I  should,  and  he'd  get  as  much  sympathy;  perhaps  more." 
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^'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  backing  out  of  it?'' 
demanded  Mr.  Turnbull. 

*'No/'  said  Blundell,  slowly,  ^T)ut  it  would  be  much  better 
if  I  saved  somebody  else.  I  don't  want  Daly  to  be  pitied." 

"Bah !  you  are  backing  out  of  it,"  said  the  irritated  Mr.  Turn- 
bull.   "You're  afraid  of  a  little  cold  water." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Blundell ;  "but  it  would  be  better  in  every 
way  to  save  somebody  else.  She'll  see  Daly  standing  there  doing 
nothing,  while  I  am  struggling  for  my  life.  I've  thought  it  all 
out  very  carefully.  I  know  I'm  not  quick,  but  I'm  sure,  and 
when  I  make  up  my  mind  to  do  a  thing,  I  do  it.  You  ought  to 
know  that." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  other ;  'T)ut  who  else  is  there 
to  push  in?" 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Blundell,  vaguely.  "Don't  you  worry 
about  that ;  I  shall  find  somebody." 

Mr.  Turnbull  turned  and  cast  a  speculative  eye  along  the 
quay.  As  a  rule,  he  had  great  confidence  in  Blundell's  deter- 
mination, but  on  this  occasion  he  had  his  doubts. 

"Well,  it's  a  riddle  to  me,"  he  said,  slowly.  "I  give  it  up.  It 
seems —  Halloa!  Good  heavens,  be  careful.  You  nearly  had 
me  in  then." 

"Did  I  ?"  said  Blundell,  thickly.   "I'm  very  sorry." 

Mr.  Turnbull,  angry  at  such  carelessness,  accepted  the  apology 
in  a  grudging  spirit  and  trudged  along  in  silence.  Then  he 
started  nervously  as  a  monstrous  and  unworthy  suspicion 
occurred  to  him.  It  was  an  incredible  thing  to  suppose,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  like  being  on  the 
safe  side,  and  in  tones  not  quite  free  from  significance  he  inti- 
mated his  desire  of  changing  places  with  his  awkward  friend. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Blundell,  soothingly. 

"I  know  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Turnbull,  regarding  him  fixedly; 
"but  I  prefer  this  side.   You  very  near  had  me  over  just  now." 

"I  staggered,"  said  Mr.  Blundell. 

"Another  inch  and  I  should  have  been  overboard,"  said  Mr. 
Turnbull,  with  a  shudder.  "That  would  have  been  a  nice  how 
d'ye  do." 

Mr.  Blundell  coughed  and  looked  seaward.  "Accidents  will 
happen,"  he  murmured. 

They  reached  the  end  of  the  quay  again  and  stood  talking, 
and  when  they  turned  once  more  the  sergeant  was  surprised 
and  gratified  at  the  ease  with  which  he  bore  off  Yenia.    Mr. 
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Turnbull  and  Blundell  followed  some  little  way  behind,  and  the 
former  gentleinan's  suspicions  were  somewhat  lulled  by  finding 
that  his  friend  made  no  attempt  to  take  the  inside  place.  He 
looked  about  him  with  interest  for  a  likely  victim,  but  in  vain. 

"What  are  you  looking  at?"  he  dejmanded,  impatiently,  as 
Blundell  suddenly  came  to  a  stop  and  gazed  curiously  into  the 
harbour. 

"Jelly-fish,"  said  the  other,  briefly.  "I  never  saw  such  a 
monster.  It  must  be  a  yard  across." 

Mr.  Turnbull  stopped,  but  could  see  nothing,  and  even  when 
Blundell  pointed  it  out  with  his  finger  he  had  no  better  success. 
He  stepped  forward  a  pace,  and  his  suspicions  returned  with  re- 
newed vigour  as  a  hand  was  laid  caressingly  on  his  shoulder. 
The  next  moment,  with  a  wild  shriek,  he  shot  suddenly  over 
the  edge  and  disappeared.  Yenia  and  the  sergeant,  turning 
hastily,  were  just  in  time  to  see  the  fountain  which  ensued  on 
his  immersion. 

"Oh,  save  him !"  cried  Yenia. 

The  sergeant  ran  to  the  edge  and  gazed  in  helpless  dismay  as 
Mr.  Turnbull  came  to  the  surface  and  disappeared  again.  At 
the  same  moment  Blundell,  who  had  thrown  off  his  coat,  dived 
into  the  harbour  and,  rising  rapidly  to  the  surface,  caught  the 
fast-choking  Mr.  Turnbull  by  the  collar. 

"Keep  still,"  he  cried,  sharply,  as  the  farmer  tried  to  clutch 
him ;  "keep  still  or  I'll  let  you  go." 

"Help!"  choked  the  farmer,  gazing  up  at  the  little  knot  of 
people  which  had  collected  on  the  quay. 

A  stout  fisherman  who  had  not  run  for  thirty  years  came 
along  the  edge  of  the  quay  at  a  shambling  trot,  with  a  coil  of 
rope  over  his  arm.  John  Blundell  saw  him  and,  mindful  of  the 
farmer's  warning  about  kissing  of  fingers,  etc.,  raised  his  dis- 
engaged arm  and  took  that  frenzied  gentleman  below  the  surface 
again.  By  the  time  they  came  up  he  was  very  glad  for  his  own 
sake  to  catch  the  line  skilfully  thrown  by  the  old  fisherman  and 
be  drawn  gently  to  the  side. 

"I'll  tow  you  to  the  steps,"  said  the  fisherman ;  "don't  let  go  o' 
the  line." 

Mr.  Turnbull  saw  to  that ;  he  wound  the  rope  round  his  wrist 
and  began  to  regain  his  presence  of  mind  as  they  were  drawn 
steadily  toward  the  steps.  Willing  hands  drew  them  out  of  the 
water  and  helped  them  up  on  to  the  quay,  where  Mr.  Turnbull, 
sitting  in  his  own  puddle,  coughed  up  salt  water  and  glared 
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ferociously  at  the  inanimate  form  of  Mr.  Blundell.  Sergeant 
Daly  and  another  man  were  rendering  what  they  piously  believed 
to  be  first  aid  to  the  apparently  drowned,  while  the  stout  fisher- 
man, with  both  hands  to  his  mouth,  was  yelling  in  heart-rending 
accents  for  a  barrel. 

"He — he — push — pushed  me  in,''  gasped  the  choking  Mr. 
Turnbull. 

Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him;  even  Venia,  seeing  that 
he  was  safe,  was  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  unconscious 
Blundell. 

"He — he's  shamming,"  bawled  the  neglected  Mr.  Turnbull. 

"Shame !"  said  somebody,  without  even  looking  round. 

"He  pushed  me  in,"  repeated  Mr.  Turnbull.  "He  pushed  me 
in." 

"Oh,  father,"  said  Venia,  with  a  scandalised  glance  at  him, 
"how  can  you  ?" 

"Shame !"  said  the  bystanders,  briefly,  as  they  watched  anxi- 
ously for  signs  of  returning  life  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blundell. 
He  lay  still  with  his  eyes  closed,  but  his  hearing  was  still  acute, 
and  the  sounds  of  a  rapidly  approaching  barrel  trundled  by  a 
breathless  Samaritan  did  him  more  good  than  anything. 

"Good-bye,  Venia,"  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice ;  "good-bye." 

Miss  Turnbull  sobbed  and  took  his  hand. 

"He's  shamming,"  roared  Mr.  Turnbull,  incensed  beyond 
measure  at  the  faithful  manner  in  which  Blundell  was  carrying 
out  his  instructions.   "He  pushed  me  in." 

There  was  an  angry  murmur  from  the  bystanders. 

"Be  reasonable,  Mr.  Turnbull,"  said  the  sergeant,  somewhat 
sharply. 

"He  nearly  lost  'is  life  over  you,"  said  the  stout  fisherman. 
"As  plucky  a  thing  as  ever  I  see.  If  I  'adn't  ha'  been  'andy  with 
that  there  line  you'd  both  ha'  been  drowned." 

"Give — my  love — to  everybody,"  said  Blundell,  faintly. 
"Good-bye,  Venia.    Good-bye,  Mr.  Turnbull." 

"Where's  that  barrel  ?"  demanded  the  stout  fisherman,  crisply. 
"Going  to  be  all  night  with  it  ?  Now,  two  of  you " 

Mr.  Blundell,  with  a  great  effort,  and  assisted  by  Venia  and 
the  sergeant,  sat  up.  He  felt  that  he  had  made  a  good  im- 
pression, and  had  no  desire  to  spoil  it  by  riding  the  barrel.  With 
one  exception,  everybody  was  regarding  him  with  moist-eyed 
admiration.  The  exception's  eyes  were,  perhaps,  the  moistest  of 
them  all,  but  admiration  had  no  place  in  them. 
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"You're  all  being  made  fools  of,"  he  said,  getting  up  and 
stamping,   "I  tell  you  he  pushed  me  overboard  for  the  purpose/' 

"Oh,  father!  how  can  you?''  demanded  Venia,  angrily.  "He 
saved  your  life." 

"He  pushed  me  in,"  repeated  the  farmer.  "Told  me  to  look 
at  a  jellj^-fish  and  pushed  me  in." 

"What  for  ?"  inquired  Sergeant  Daly. 


"You  take  my  advice  and  get  'ome  and  get  to  bed." 

"Because — "  said  Mr.  Turnbull.  He  looked  at  the  unconscious 
sergeant,  and  the  words  on  his  lips  died  away  in  an  inarticulate 
growl. 

"What  for?"  pursued  the  sergeant,  in  triumph.  "Be  reason- 
able, Mr.  Turnbull.  Where's  the  reason  in  pushing  you  over- 
board and  then  nearly  losing  his  life  saving  you?  That  would 
be  a  fool's  trick.   It  was  as  fine  a  thing  as  ever  I  saw." 

"What  you  'ad,  Mr.  Turnbull,"  said  the  stout  fisherman,  tap- 
ping him  on  the  arm,  "was  a  little  touch  o'  the  sun." 
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"What  felt  to  you  like  a  push/'  said  another  man,  "and  over 
you  went.'' 

"As  easy  as  easy,"  said  a  third. 

"You're  red  in  the  face  now,"  said  the  stout  fisherman,  re- 
garding him  critically,  "and  your  eyes  are  starting.  You  take 
my  advice  and  get  'ome  and  get  to  bed,  and  the  first  thing  you'll 
do  when  you  get  your  senses  back  will  be  to  go  round  and  thank 
Mr.  Blundell  for  all  'e's  done  for  you." 

Mr.  Turnbull  looked  at  them,  and  the  circle  of  intelligent 
faces  grew  misty  before  his  angry  eyes.  One  man,  ignoring  his 
sodden  condition,  recommended  a  wet  handkerchief  tied  round 
his  brow. 

"I  don't  want  any  thanks,  Mr.  Turnbull,"  said  Blundell, 
feebly,  as  he  was  assisted  to  his  feet.  "I'd  do  as  much  for  you 
again." 

The  stout  fisherman  patted  him  admiringly  on  the  back,  and 
Mr.  Turnbull  felt  like  a  prophet  beholding  a  realised  vision  as 
the  spectators  clustered  round  Mr.  Blundell  and  followed  their 
friends'  example.  Tenderly  but  firmly  they  led  the  hero  in 
triumph  up  the  quay  towards  home,  shouting  out  eulogistic  de- 
scriptions of  his  valour  to  curious  neighbours  as  they  passed. 
Mr.  Turnbull,  churlishly  keeping  his  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  received  in  grim  silence  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends. 

The  extraordinary  hallucination  caused  by  the  sunstroke 
lasted  with  him  for  over  a  week,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  his 
mind  cleared  and  he  saw  things  in  the  same  light  as  reasonable 
folk.  Venia  was  the  first  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  recovery ; 
but  his  extraordinary  behaviour  in  proposing  to  Miss  Sippet  the 
very  day  on  which  she  herself  became  Mrs.  Blundell  convinced 
her  that  his  recovery  was  only  partial. 
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Illness?  said  the  night-watchman,  slowly.  Yes,  sailormen  get 
ill  sometimes,  but  not  ^aving  the  time  for  it  that  other  people 
have,  and  there  being  no  doctors  at  sea,  they  soon  pick  up  agin. 
Ashore,  if  a  man^s  ill  he  goes  to  a  horsepittle  and  'as  a  nice 
nurse  to  wait  on  'im;  at  sea  the  mate  conies  down  and  tells  'im 
that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  'im,  and  asks  'im  if  he 
ain't  ashamed  of  'imself.  The  only  mate  I  ever  knew  that 
showed  any  feeling  was  one  who  'ad  been  a  doctor  and  'ad 
gone  to  sea  to  better  'imself.  He  didn't  believe  in  medicine; 
his  idea  was  to  cut  things  out,  and  he  was  so  kind  and  tender, 
and  so  fond  of  'is  little  box  of  knives  and  saws,  that  you 
wouldn't  ha'  thought  anybody  could  'ave  had  the  'art  to  say 
"no"  to  him.  But  they  did.  I  remember  'im  getting  up  at 
four  o'clock  one  morning  to  cut  a  man's  leg  off,  and  at  ha'-past 
three  the  chap  was  sitting  up  aloft  with  four  pairs  o'  trousers 
on  and  a  belaying-pin  in  his  'and. 

One  chap  I  knew,  Joe  Summers  by  name,  got  so  sick  o' 
work  one  v'y'ge  that  he  went  mad.  Not  dangerous  mad,  mind 
you.  Just  silly.  One  thing  he  did  was  to  pretend  that  the  skip- 
per was  'is  little  boy,  and  foller  'im  up  unbeknown  and  pat 
his  'ead.  At  last,  to,  pacify  him,  the  old  man  pretended  that  he 
was  'is  little  boy^  and  a  precious  handful  of  a  boy  he  was  too, 
I  can  tell  you.  Fust  of  all  he  showed  'is  father  'ow  they  wrestled 
at  school,  and  arter  that  he  showed  'im  'ow  he  arf  killed  an- 
other boy  in  fifteen  rounds.  Leastways  he  was  going  to,  but 
arter  seven  rounds  Joe's  madness  left  'im  all  of  a  sudden  and 
he  was  as  right  as  ever  he  was. 

Sailormen  are  more  frequent  ill  ashore  than  at  sea;  they've 
got  more  time  for  it,  I  s'pose.  Old  Sam  Small,  a  man  you  may 
remember  by  name  as  a  pal  o'  mine,  got  ill  once,  and,  like 
most  'elthy  men  who  get  a  little  something  the  matter  with 
'em,  he  made  sure  'e  was  dying.  He  was  sharing  a  bedroom 
with  Ginger  Dick  and  Peter  Russet  at  the  time,  and  early  one 
morning  he  woke  up  groaning  with  a  chill  or  something  which 
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he  couldn't  account  for^  but  which  Ginger  thought  might  ha* 
been  partly  caused  through  'im  sleeping  in  the  fireplace. 

"Is  that  you,  Sam?"  ses  Ginger,  waking  up  with  the  noise 
and  rubbing  his  eyes.    "Wot's  the  matter?" 

"I'm  dying,"  ses  Sam,  with  another  awful  groan.  "Good- 
bye, Ginger." 

"Goo' bye,"  ses  Ginger,  turning  over  and  falling  fast  asleep 
agin. 

Old  Sam  picked  'imself  up  arter  two  or  three  tries,  and  then 
he  staggered  over  to  Peter  Russet's  bed  and  sat  on  the  foot  of 
it,  groaning,  until  Peter  woke  up  very  cross  and  tried  to  push 
'im  off  with  his  feet. 

"I'm  dying,  Peter,"  ses  Sam,  and  'e  rolled  over  and  buried 
his  face  in  the  bed-clo'es  and  kicked.  Peter  Russet,  who  was  a 
bit  scared,  sat  up  in  bed  and  called  for  Ginger,  and  arter  he 
'ad  called  pretty  near  a  dozen  times  Ginger  arf  woke  up  and 
asked  'im  wot  was  the  matter. 

"Poor  old  Sam's  dying,"  ses  Peter. 

"I  know,"  ses  Ginger,  laying  down  and  cuddling  into  the 
piller  agin.   "He  told  me  just  now.    I've  bid  'im  good-bye." 

Peter  Russet  asked  'im  where  his  'art  was,  but  Ginger  was 
asleep  agin.  Then  Peter  sat  up  in  bed  and  tried  to  comfort 
Sam,  and  listened  while  'e  told  'im  wot  it  felt  like  to  die.  How 
'e  was  'ot  and  cold  all  over,  burning  and  shivering,  with  pains 
in  his  inside  that  he  couldn't  describe  if  'e  tried. 

"It'll  soon  be  over,  Sam,"  ses  Peter,  kindly,  "and  all  your 
troubles  will  be  at  an  end.  While  me  and  Ginger  are  knocking 
about  at  sea  trying  to  earn  a  crust  o'  bread  to  keep  ourselves 
alive,  you'll  be  quiet  and  at  peace." 

Sam  groaned.  "I  don't  like  being  too  quiet,"  he  ses.  "I  was 
always  one  for  a  bit  o'  fun — innercent  fun." 

Peter  coughed. 

"You  and  Ginger  'ave  been  good  pals,"  ses  Sam;  "it's  hard 
to  go  and  leave  you." 

"We've  all  got  to  go  some  time  or  other,  Sam,"  ses  Peter, 
soothing-like.  "It's  a  wonder  to  me,  with  your  habits,  that 
you've  lasted  as  long  as  you  'ave." 

"My  habits?''  ses  Sam,  sitting  up  all  of  a  sudden.  "Why,  you 
monkey-faced  son  of  a  sea-cook,  for  two  pins  I'd  chuck  you  out 
of  the  winder." 

"Don't  talk  like  that  on  your  deathbed,"  ses  Peter,  very 
shocked. 
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Sam  was  going  to  answer  ^im  sharp  agin,  but  just  then  'e  got 
a  pain  which  made  ^im  roll  about  on  the  bed  and  groan  to  such 
an  extent  that  Ginger  woke  up  agin  and  got  out  o'  bed. 

"Pore  old  Sam !"  he  ses,  walking  across  the  room  and  looking 
at  'im.  "  ^Ave  you  got  any  pain  anywhere  T' 

"Painf  ses  Sam.  "Pain?  I^m  a  mask  o'  pains  all  over.'^ 

Ginger  and  Peter  looked  at  'im  and  shook  their  ^eds,  and  then 
they  went  a  little  way  off  and  talked  about  'im  in  whispers. 

"He  looks  arf  dead  now/^  ses  Peter,  coming  back  and  staring 
at  ^im.  "Let's  take  'is  clothes  off.  Ginger;  it's  more  decent  to 
die  with  'em  off." 

"I  think  I'll  'ave  a  doctor,"  ses  Sam,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"You're  past  doctors,  Sam,"  ses  Ginger,  in  a  kind  voice. 

"Better  'ave  your  last  moments  in  peace,"  ses  Peter,  "and 
keep  your  money  in  your  trouser-pockets." 

"You  go  and  fetch  a  doctor,  you  murderers,"  ses  Sam,  groan- 
ing, as  Peter  started  to  undress  'im.  "Go  on,  else  I'll  haunt  you 
with  my  ghost." 

Ginger  tried  to  talk  to  'im  about  the  sin  o'  wasting  money, 
but  it  was  all  no  good,  and  arter  telling  Peter  wot  to  do  in  case 
Sam  died  afore  he  come  back,  he  went  off.  He  was  gone  about 
arf  an  hour,  and  then  he  come  back  with  a  sandy-'aired  young 
man  with  red  eyelids  and  a  black  bag. 

"Am  I  dying,  sir?"  ses  Sam,  arter  the  doctor  'ad  listened  to 
his  lungs  and  his  'art  and  prodded  'im  all  over. 

"We're  all  dying,"  ses  the  doctor,  "only  some  of  us'll  go 
sooner  than  others." 

"Will  he  last  the  day,  sir?"  ses  Ginger. 

The  doctor  looked  at  Sam  agin,  and  Sam  held  'is  breath  while 
'e  waited  for  him  to  answer.  "Yes,"  ses  the  doctor  at  last,  "if 
he  does  just  wot  I  tell  him  and  takes  the  medicine  I  send  'im." 

He  wasn't  in  the  room  arf  an  hour  altogether,  and  he 
charged  pore  Sain  a  shilling ;  but  wot  'urt  Saiii  even  more  than 
that  was  to  hear  'im  go  off  downstairs  whistling  as  cheerful  as 
if  there  wasn't  a  dying  man  within  a  'undred  miles. 

Peter  and  Ginger  Dick  took  turns  to  be  with  Sam  that  morn- 
ing, but  in  the  arternoon  the  landlady's  mother,  an  old  lady  who 
was  almost  as  fat  as  Sam  'imself,  came  up  to  look  arter  'im  a  bit. 
She  sat  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  'is  bed  and  tried  to  amuse  'im 
by  telling  'im  of  all  the  deathbeds  she'd  been  at,  and  paritkler 
of  one  man,  the  living  image  of  Sam,  who  passed  away  in  his 
sleep.  It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  Peter  and  Ginger  came  'ome. 
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but  they  found  pore  Sam  still  awake  and  sitting  up  in  bed 
holding  'is  eyes  open  with  his  fingers. 

Sam  had  another  shilling's-worth  the  next  day,  and  'is  medi- 
cine was  changed  for  the  worse.  If  anything  he  seemed  a  trifle 
better,  but  the  landlady's  mother,  wot  came  up  to  nurse  'im 
agin,  said  it  was  a  bad  sign,  and  that  people  often  brightened 
up  just  afore  the  end.    She  asked  'im  whether  'e'd  got  a  fancy 


"She  asked  'im  whether  'e'd  got  a  fancy  for  any  partikler  spot 
to  be  buried  in." 


for  any  partikler  spot  to  be  buried  in,  and,  talking  about  wot 
a  lot  o'  people  'ad  been  buried  alive,  said  she'd  ask  the  doctor 
to  cut  Sam's  'ed  off  to  prevent  mistakes.  She  got  quite  annoyed 
with  Sam  for  saying,  supposing  there  was  a  mistake  and  he 
came  round  in  the  middle  of  it,  how'd  he  feel?  and  said  there 
was  no  satisfying  some  people,  do  wot  you  would. 

At  the  end  o'  six  days   Sam  was  still  alive  and  losing  a 
shilling  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  buying  'is  own  beef-tea  and 
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such-like.  Ginger  said  it  was  fair  highway  robbery,  and  tried 
to  persuade  Sam  to  go  to  a  ^orsepittle,  where  he'd  'ave  lovely 
nurses  to  wait  on  'im  hand  and  foot,  and  wouldn't  keep  'is  best 
friends  awake  of  a  night  making  'orrible  noises. 

Sam  didn't  take  kindly  to  the  idea  at  fust,  but  as  the  doctor 
forbid  'im  to  get  up,  although  he  felt  much  better,  and  his 
money  was  wasting  away,  he  gave  way  at  last,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  one  evening  he  sent  Ginger  off  to  fetch  a  cab  to  take 
'im  to  the  London  Horsepittle.  Sam  said  something  about 
putting  'is  clothes  on,  but  Peter  Russet  said  the  horsepittle 
would  be  more  likely  to  take  him  in  if  he  went  in  the  blanket 
and  counterpane,  and  at  last  Sam  gave  way.  Ginger  and  Peter 
helped  'im  downstairs,  and  the  cabman  laid  hold  o'  one  end  o' 
the  blanket  as  they  got  to  the  street  door,  under  the  idea  that 
he  was  helping,  and  very  near  gave  Sam  another  chill. 

"Keep  your  hair  on,"  he  ses,  as  Sam  started  on  'im.  "Itll 
be  three-and-six  for  the  fare,  and  I'll  take  the  money  now.'' 

"You'll  'ave  it  when  you  get  there,"  ses  Ginger. 

"I'll  'ave  it  now,"  ses  the  cabman.  "I  'ad  a  fare  die  on  the 
way  once  afore." 

Ginger — who  was  minding  Sam's  money  for  'im  because  there 
wasn't  a  pocket  in  the  counterpane — paid  'im,  and  the  cab 
started.  It  jolted  and  rattled  over  the  stones,  but  Sam  said  the 
air  was  doing  'im  good.  He  kept  'is  pluck  up  until  they  got 
close  to  the  horsepittle,  and  then  'e  got  nervous.  And  'e  got 
more  nervous  when  the  cabman  got  down  off  'is  box  and  put 
his  'ed  in  at  the  winder  and  spoke  to  'im. 

"  'Ave  you  got  any  partikler  fancy  for  the  London  Horse- 
pittle?" he  ses. 

"No,"  ses  Sam.  "Why?" 

"Well,  I  s'pose  it  don't  matter,  if  wot  your  mate  ses  is  true — ■ 
that  you're  dying,"  ses  the  cabman. 

"Wot  d'ye  mean?"  says  Sam. 

"Nothing,"  ses  the  cabman ;  "only,  fust  and  last,  I  s'pose  I've 
driven  five  'undred  people  to  that  'orsepittle,  and  only  one  ever 
came  out  again — and  he  was  smuggled  out  in  a  bread-basket." 

Sam's  flesh  began  to  creep  all  over. 

"It's  a  pity  they  don't  'ave  the  same  rules  as  Charing  Cross 
Horsepittle,"  ses  the  cabman.  "The  doctors  'ave  five  pounds 
apiece  for  every  patient  that  gets  well  there,  and  the  consequence 
is  they  ain't  'ad  the  blinds  down  for  over  five  months." 

"Drive  me  there,"  ses  Sam. 
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"It's  a  long  way/'  ses  the  cabman,  shaking  his  'ed,  "and  it 
'ud  cost  you  another  arf-dollar.  S'pose  you  give  the  London 
a  try?'' 

"You  drive  to  Charing  Cross/'  ses  Sam,  telling  Ginger  to  give 
'im  the  arf-dollar.  "And  look  sharp ;  these  things  ain't  as  warm 
as  they  might  be." 

The  cabman  turned  his  'orse  round  and  set  off  agin,  singing. 
The  cab  stopped  once  or  twice  for  a  little  while,  and  then  it 
stopped  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  the  cabman  climbed  down  off 
'is  box  and  came  to  the  winder  agin. 

"I'm  sorry,  mate,"  he  ses,  "but  did  you  see  me  speak  to  that 
party  just  now?" 

"The  one  you  flicked  with  your  whip  ?"  ses  Ginger. 

"No ;  he  was  speaking  to  me,"  ses  the  cabman.  "The  last  one, 
I  mean." 

"Wot  about  it?"  ses  Peter. 

"He's  the  under-porter  at  the  horsepittle,"  ses  the  cabman, 
spitting;  "and  he  tells  me  that  every  bed  is  bung  full,  and  two 
patients  apiece  in  some  of  'em." 

"I  don't  mind  sleeping  two  in  a  bed/'  ses  Sam,  who  was  very 
tired  and  cold. 

"No,"  ses  the  cabman,  looking  at  'im;  "but  wot  about  the 
other  one  ?" 

"Well,  what's  to  be  done  ?"  ses  Peter. 

"You  might  go  to  Guy's/'  ses  the  cabman;  "that's  as  good  as 
Charing  Cross." 

"I  b'lieve  you're  telling  a  pack  o'  lies,"  ses  Ginger. 

"Come  out  o'  my  cab,"  ses  the  cabman,  very  fierce.  "Come  on, 
all  of  you.   Out  you  get." 

Ginger  and  Peter  was  for  getting  out,  but  Sam  wouldn't  'ear 
of  it.  It  was  bad  enough  being  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  in  a  cab, 
without  being  turned  out  in  'is  bare  feet  on  the  pavement,  and 
at  last  Ginger  apologised  to  the  cabman,  by  saying  'e  supposed 
if  he  was  a  liar  he  couldn't  help  it.  The  cabman  collected  three 
shillings  more  to  go  to  Guy's  'orsepittle,  and,  arter  a  few  words 
with  Ginger,  climbed  up  on  'is  box  and  drove  off  agin. 

They  were  all  rather  tired  of  the  cab  by  this  time,  and,  going 
over  Waterloo  Bridge.  Ginger  began  to  feel  uncommon  thirsty, 
and,  leaning  out  of  the  winder,  he  told  the  cabman  to  pull  up 
for  a  drink.  He  was  so  long  about  it  that  Ginger  began  to  think 
he  was  bearing  malice,  but  just  as  he  was  going  to  tell  'im  agin, 
the  cab  pulled  up  in  a  quiet  little  street  opposite  a  small  pub. 
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Ginger  Dick  and  Peter  went  in  and  ^ad  something  and  brought 
one  out  for  Sam.  They  'ad  another  arter  that,  and  Ginger, 
getting  'is  good  temper  back  agin,  asked  the  cabman  to  'ave 
one. 

"Look  lively  about  it.  Ginger,''  ses  Sam,  very  sharp.  "You 
forget  'ow  ill  I  am." 

Ginger  said  they  wouldn't  be  two  seconds,  and,  the  cabman 
calling  a  boy  to  mind  his  'orse,  they  went  inside.  It  was  a  quiet 
little  place,  but  very  cosy,  and  Sam,  peeping  out  of  the  winder, 
could  see  all  three  of  'em  leaning  against  the  bar  and  making 
themselves  comfortable.  Twice  he  made  the  boy  go  in  to  hurry 
them  up,  and  all  the  notice  they  took  was  to  go  on  at  the  boy 
for  leaving  the  horse. 

Pore  old  Sam  sat  there  hugging  'imself  in  the  bed-clo'es,  and 
getting  wilder  and  wilder.  He  couldn't  get  out  of  the  cab,  and 
'e  couldn't  call  to  them  for  fear  of  people  coming  up  and  staring 
at  'im.  Ginger,  smiling  all  over  with  'appiness,  had  got  a  big 
cigar  on  and  was  pretending  to  pinch  the  barmaid's  flowers,  and 
Peter  and  the  cabman  was  talking  to  some  other  chaps  there. 
The  only  change  Sam  'ad  was  when  the  boy  walked  the  'orse  up 
and  down  the  road. 

He  sat  there  for  an  hour  and  then  'e  sent  the  boy  in  agin. 
This  time  the  cabman  lost  'is  temper,  and,  arter  chasing  the 
boy  up  the  road,  gave  a  young  feller  twopence  to  take  'is  place 
and  promised  'im  another  twopence  when  he  came  out.  Sam 
tried  to  get  a  word  with  'im  as  'e  passed,  but  he  wouldn't  listen, 
and  it  was  pretty  near  arf  an  hour  later  afore  they  all  came  out, 
talking  and  laughing. 

"Now  for  the  'orsepittle,"  ses  Ginger,  opening  the  door. 
"Come  on,  Peter ;  don't  keep  pore  old  Sam  waiting  all  night." 

"Arf  a  tic,"  ses  the  cabman,  "arf  a  tic;  there's  five  shillings 
for  waiting,  fust." 

^'Wot?^'  ses  Ginger,  staring  at  'im.  "Arter  giving  you  all 
them  drinks?" 

"Five  shillings,"  ses  the  cabman ;  "two  hours'  waiting  at  half 
a  crown  an  hour.   That's  the  proper  charge." 

Ginger  thought  'e  was  joking  at  fust,  and  when  he  found  'e 
wasn't  he  called  'im  all  the  names  he  could  think  of,  while 
Peter  Russet  stood  by  smiling  and  trying  to  think  where  'e  was 
and  wot  it  was  all  about. 

"Pay  'im  the  five  bob.  Ginger,  and  'ave  done  with  it,"  ses  pore 
Sam,  at  last.   "I  shall  never  get  to  the  horsepittle  at  this  rate.'' 
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"Cert'inly  not,"  ses  Ginger,  "not  if  we  stay  'ere  all  night/' 

"Pay  'im  the  five  bob,"  ses  Sam,  raising  'is  voice;  "it's  my 
money." 

"You  keep  quiet,"  ses  Ginger,  "and  speak  when  your  spoke  to. 
Get  inside,  Peter." 

Peter,  wot  was  standing  by  blinking  and  smiling,  misunder- 
stood 'im,  and  went  back  inside  the  pub.  Ginger  went  after  'im 
to  fetch  'im  back,  and  hearing  a  noise  turned  round  and  saw  the 
cabman  pulling  Sam  out  o'  the  cab.  He  was  just  in  time  to 
shove  'im  back  agin,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  minutes  'im 
and  the  cabman  was  'ard  at  it.  Sam  was  too  busy  holding  'is 
clothes  on  to  do  much,  and  twice  the  cabman  got  'im  arf  out, 
and  twice  Ginger  got  him  back  agin  and  bumped  'im  back  in 
'is  seat  and  shut  the  door.  Then  they  both  stopped  and  took 
breath. 

"We'll  see  which  gets  tired  fust,"  ses  Ginger.  "Hold  the  door 
inside,  Sam." 

The  cabman  looked  at  'im,  and  then  'e  climbed  up  on  to  'is 
seat  and,  just  as  Ginger  ran  back  for  Peter  Russet,  drove  off  at 
full  speed. 

Pore  Sam  leaned  back  in  'is  seat  panting  and  trying  to  wrap 
'imself  up  better  in  the  counterpane,  which  'ad  got  torn  in  the 
struggle.  They  went  through  street  arter  street,  and  'e  was  just 
thinking  of  a  nice  warm  bed  and  a  kind  nurse  listening  to  all  'is 
troubles  when  'e  found  they  was  going  over  London  Bridge. 

"You've  passed  it,"  he  ses,  putting  his  'ead  out  of  the  winder. 

The  cabman  took  no  notice,  and  afore  Sam  could  think  wot  to 
make  of  it  they  was  in  the  Whitechapel  Road,  and  arter  that, 
although  Sam  kept  putting  his  'ead  out  of  the  winder  and  ask- 
ing 'im  questions,  they  kept  going  through  a  lot  o'  little  back 
streets  until  'e  began  to  think  the  cabman  'ad  lost  'is  way.  They 
stopped  at  last  in  a  dark  little  road,  in  front  of  a  brick  wall, 
and  then  the  cabman  got  down  and  opened  a  door  and  led  his 
'orse  and  cab  into  a  yard. 

"Do  you  call  this  Guy's  Horsepittle  ?"  ses  Sam. 

"Hullo !"  ses  the  cabman.  "Why,  I  thought  I  put  you  out  o' 
my  cab  once." 

"I'll  give  you  five  minutes  to  drive  me  to  the  'orsepittle/'  ses 
Sam.   "Arter  that  I  shall  go  for  the  police." 

"All  right,"  ses  the  cabman,  taking  his  'orse  out  and  leading 
it  into  a  stable.  "Mind  you  don't  catch  cold." 

He  lighted  a  lantern  and  began  to  look  arter  the  *orse,  and 
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pore  Sam  sat  there  getting  colder  and  colder  and  wondering 
wot  'e  was  going  to  do. 

"I  shall  give  you  in  charge  for  kidnapping  me/'  he  calls  out 
very  loud. 

"Kidnapping  ?"  ses  the  cabman.  "Who  do  you  think  wants  to 
kidnap  you?  The  gate's  open,  and  you  can  go  as  soon  as  you 
like.'' 


'AH  right,'  ses  the  cabman,  taking  his  'orse  out  and  leading  it 
into  a  stable.  'Mind  you  don't  catch  cold.' " 


Sam  climbed  out  of  the  cab,  and  holding  up  the  counterpane 
walked  across  the  yard  in  'is  bare  feet  to  the  stable.  "Well,  will 
you  drive  me  'ome  ?"  he  ses. 

"Cert'inly  not,"  ses  the  cabman ;  "I'm  going  'ome  myself  now. 
It's  time  you  went,  'cos  I'm  going  to  lock  up." 

"'Ow  can  I  go  like  this?"  ses  Sam,  bursting  with  passion. 
"Ain't  you  got  any  sense  ?" 

"Well,  wot  are  you  going  to  do?"  ses  the  cabman,  picking  'is 
teeth  with  a  bit  o'  straw. 
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"Wot  would  you  do  if  you  was  me  ?"  ses  Sam,  calming  down 
a  bit  and  trying  to  speak  civil. 

"Well,  if  I  was  you/*  said  the  cabman,  speaking  very  slow,  "I 
should  be  more  perlite  to  begin  with;  you  accused  me  just  now 
— me,  a  'ard-working  man — o'  kidnapping  you/* 

"It  was  only  my  fun,"  ses  Sam,  very  quick. 

"I  ain*t  kidnapping  you,  am  I  ?**  ses  the  cabman. 

"Certainly  not,"  ses  Sam. 

"Well,  then,"  ses  the  cabman,  "if  I  was  you  I  should  pay 
arf  a  crown  for  a  night's  lodging  in  this  nice  warm  stable,  and 
in  the  morning  I  should  ask  the  man  it  belongs  to — that's  me — 
to  go  up  to  my  lodging  with  a  letter,  asking  for  a  suit  o'  clothes 
and  eleven-and-six." 

"Eleven-and-six  ?"  ses  Sam,  staring. 

"Five  bob  for  two  hours*  wait,"  ses  the  cabman,  "four  shillings 
for  the  drive  here,  and  arf  a  crown  for  the  stable.  That's  fair, 
ain't  it?" 

Sam  said  it  was — as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak — and  then 
the  cabman  gave  'im  a  truss  of  straw  to  lay  on  and  a  rug  to 
cover  'im  up  with.  And  then,  calling  'imself  a  fool  for  being 
so  tender-'earted,  he  left  Sam  the  lantern,  and  locked  the  stable- 
door  and  went  off. 

It  seemed  like  a  'orrid  dream  to  Sam,  and  the  only  thing  that 
comforted  'im  was  the  fact  that  he  felt  much  better.  His  illness 
seemed  to  'ave  gone,  and  arter  hunting  round  the  stable  to  see 
whether  'e  could  find  anything  to  eat,  'e  pulled  the  rug  over 
him  and  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  woke  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  cabman 
opening  the  door.  There  was  a  lovely  smell  o'  hot  tea  from  a 
tin  he  'ad  in  one  'and,  and  a  lovelier  smell  still  from  a  plate  o' 
bread  and  butter  and  bloaters  in  the  other.  Sam  sniffed  so  'ard 
that  at  last  the  cabman  noticed  it,  and  asked  'im  whether  he 
'ad  got  a  cold.  When  Sam  explained  he  seemed  to  think  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  'e  said  that  it  was  'is  breakfast,  but  Sam  could 
'ave  it  if  'e  liked  to  make  up  the  money  to  a  pound. 

"Take  it  or  .leave  it,"  he  ses,  as  Sam  began  to  grumble. 

Poor  Sam  was  so  'ungry  he  took  it,  and  it  done  him  good. 
By  the  time  he  'ad  eaten  it  he  felt  as  right  as  ninepence,  and  'e 
took  such  a  dislike  to  the  cabman  'e  could  hardly  be  civil  to  'im. 
And  when  the  cabman  spoke  about  the  letter  to  Ginger  Dick 
he  spoke  up  and  tried  to  bate  'im  down  to  seven-and-six. 

"You  write  that  letter  for  a  pound,"  ses  the  cabman,  looking 
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at  'im  very  fierce,  ''or  else  you  can  walk  'ome  in  your  counter- 
pane, with  arf  the  boys  in  London  foUering  you  and  trying  to 
pull  it  off/' 

Sam  rose  'im  to  seventeen-and-six,  but  it  was  all  no  good,  and 
at  last  'e  wrote  a  letter  to  Ginger  Dick,  telling  'im  to  give  the 
cabman  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  pound. 

"And  look  sharp  about  it,''  he  ses.  "I  shall  expect  'em  in  'arf 
an  hour." 

"You'll  'ave  'em,  if  you're  lucky,  when  I  come  back  to  change 
'orses  at  four  o'clock,"  ses  the  cabman.  "D'ye  think  I've  got 
nothing  to  do  but  fuss  about  arter  you  ?" 

"Why  not  drive  me  back  in  the  cab?"  ses  Sam. 

"  'Cos  I  wasn't  born  yesterday,"  ses  the  cabman. 

He  winked  at  Sam,  and  then,  whistling  very  cheerful,  took 
his  'orse  out  and  put  it  in  the  cab.  He  was  so  good-tempered 
that  'e  got  quite  playful,  and  Sam  'ad  to  tell  him  that  when  'e 
wanted  to  'ave  his  legs  tickled  with  a  straw  he'd  let  'im  know. 

Some  people  can't  take  a  'int,  and,  as  the  cabman  wouldn't 
be'ave  'imself,  Sam  walked  into  a  shed  that  was  handy  and 
pulled  the  door  to,  and  he  stayed  there  until  he  'eard  'im  go 
back  to  the  stable  for  'is  rug.  It  was  only  a  yard  or  two  from 
the  shed  to  the  cab,  and,  'ardly  thinking  wot  he  was  doing,  Sam 
nipped  out  and  got  into  it  and  sat  huddled  up  on  the  floor. 

He  sat  there  holding  'is  breath  and  not  daring  to  move  until 
the  cabman  'ad  shut  the  gate  and  was  driving  off  up  the  road, 
and  then  'e  got  up  on  the  seat  and  lolled  back  out  of  sight.  The 
shops  were  just  opening,  the  sun  was  shining,  and  Sam  felt  so 
well  that  'e  was  thankful  that  'e  hadn't  got  to  the  horsepittle 
arter  all. 

The  cab  was  going  very  slow,  and  two  or  three  times  the 
cabman  arf  pulled  up  and  waved  his  whip  at  people  wot  he 
thought  wanted  a  cab,  but  at  last  an  old  lady  and  gentleman, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  curb  with  a  big  bag,  held  up  their 
'ands  to  'im.  The  cab  pulled  in  to  the  curb,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man 'ad  just  got  hold  of  the  door  and  was  trying  to  open  it  when 
he  caught  sight  of  Sam. 

"Why,  you've  got  a  fare,"  he  ses. 

"No,  sir,"  ses  the  cabman. 

"But  I  say  you  'ave,"  ses  the  old  gentleman. 

The  cabman  climbed  down  off  'is  box  and  looked  in  at  the 
winder,  and  for  over  two  minutes  he  couldn't  speak  a  word.  He 
just  stood  there  looking  at  Sam  and  getting  purpler  and  purpler 
about  the  face. 
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"Drive  on,  cabby/'  ses  Sam.  "Wot  are  you  stopping  for  ?" 
The  cabman  tried  to  tell  'im,  but  just  then  a  policeman  came 
walking  up  to  see  wot  was  the  matter,  and  'e  got  on  the  box 
agin  and  drove  off.  Cabmen  love  policemen  just  about  as  much 


"So  long." 


as  cats  love  dogs,  and  he  drove  down  two  streets  afore  he  stopped 
and  got  down  agin  to  finish  'is  remarks. 

"Not  so  much  talk,  cabman,"  ses  Sam,  who  was  beginning  to 
enjoy  'imself,  "else  I  shall  call  the  police.'' 

"Are  you  coming  out  o'  my  cab?"  ses  the  cabman,  "or  'ave  I 
got  to  put  you  out?" 
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"You  put  me  out  I"  ses  Sam,  who  ^ad  tied  'is  clothes  up  with 
string  while  'e  was  in  the  stable,  and  'ad  got  his  arms  free. 

The  cabman  looked  at  'im  'elpless  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
got  up  and  drove  off  agin.  At  fust  Sam  thought  'e  was  going  to 
drive  back  to  the  stable,  and  he  clinched  'is  teeth  and  made  up 
'is  mind  to  'ave  a  fight  for  it.  Then  he  saw  that  'e  was  really 
being  driven  'ome,  and  at  last  the  cab  pulled  up  in  the  next 
street  to  'is  lodgings,  and  the  cabman,  asking  a  man  to  give  an 
eye  to  his  'orse,  walked  on  with  the  letter.  He  was  back  agin  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  Sam  could  see  by  'is  face  that  something  had 
'appened. 

"They  ain't  been  'ome  all  night,"  he  ses,  sulky-like. 

"Well,  I  shall  'ave  to  send  the  money  on  to  you,"  ses  Sam,  in 
a  offhand  way.  "Unless  you  like  to  call  for  it." 

"I'll  call  for  it,  matey,"  ses  the  cabman,  with  a  kind  smile,  as 
he  took  'old  of  his  'orse  and  led  it  up  to  Sam's  lodgings.  "I 
know  I  can  trust  you,  but  it'll  save  you  trouble.  But  s'pose  he's 
been  on  the  drink  and  lost  the  money  ?" 

Sam  got  out  and  made  a  dash  for  the  door,  which  'appened 
to  be  open.  "It  won't  make  no  difference,"  he  ses. 

"No  difference  ?"  ses  the  cabman,  staring. 

"Not  to  you,  I  mean,"  ses  Sam,  shutting  the  door  very  slow. 
"So  long." 
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Mr.  George  Benn,  retired  boatswain,  sighed  noisily,  and  with  a 
despondent  gesture,  turned  to  the  door  and  stood  with  the  handle 
in  his  hand;  Mrs.  Waters,  sitting  behind  the  tiny  bar  in  a  tall 
Windsor-chair,  eyed  him  with  some  heat. 

"My  feelings^ll  never  change/'  said  the  boatswain. 

"Nor  mine  either/'  said  the  landlady,  sharply.  "It's  a  strange 
thing,  Mr.  Benn,  but  you  always  ask  me  to  marry  you  after  the 
third  mug." 

"It's  only  to  get  my  courage  up,"  pleaded  the  boatswain. 
"Next  time  I'll  do  it  afore  I  'ave  a  drop;  that'll  prove  to  you 
I'm  in  earnest." 

He  stepped  outside  and  closed  the  door  before  the  landlady 
could  make  a  selection  from  the  many  retorts  that  crowded  to 
her  lips.  After  the  cool  bar,  with  its  smell  of  damp  sawdust,  the 
road  seemed  hot  and  dusty ;  but  the  boatswain,  a  prey  to  gloom 
natural  to  a  man  whose  hand  has  been  refused  five  times  in  a 
fortnight,  walked  on  unheeding.  His  steps  lagged,  but  his  brain 
was  active. 

He  walked  for  two  miles  deep  in  thought,  and  then  coming 
to  a  shady  bank  took  a  seat  upon  an  inviting  piece  of  turf  and 
lit  his  pipe.  The  heat  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees  made  him 
nod;  his  pipe  hung  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes 
closed. 

He  opened  them  at  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and, 
feeling  in  his  pocket  for  matches,  gazed  lazily  at  the  intruder. 
He  saw  a  tall  man  carrying  a  small  bundle  over  his  shoulder, 
and  in  the  erect  carriage,  the  keen  eyes,  and  bronzed  face  had 
little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  old  soldier. 

The  stranger  stopped  as  he  reached  the  seated  boatswain  and 
eyed  him  pleasantly. 

"Got  a  pipe  o'  baccy,  mate  ?"  he  inquired. 
The  boatswain  handed  him  the  small  metal  box  in  which  he 
kept  that  luxury. 

"Lobster,  ain't  you  ?"  he  said,  affably. 
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The  tall  man  nodded.  "Was/'  he  replied.  "Now  I'm  my  own 
commander-in-chief/' 

"Padding  it?"  suggested  the  boatswain,  taking  the  box  from 
him  and  refilling  his  pipe. 

The  other  nodded,  and  with  the  air  of  one  disposed  to  con- 
versation dropped  his  bundle  in  the  ditch  and  took  a  seat  beside 
him.   "I've  got  plenty  of  time,"  he  remarked. 

Mr.  Benn  nodded,  and  for  a  while  smoked  on  in  silence.  A 
dim  idea  which  had  been  in  his  mind  for  some  time  began  to 
clarify.  He  stole  a  glance  at  his  companion — a  man  of  about 
thirty-eight,  clear  eyes  with  humorous  wrinkles  at  the  corners,  a 
heavy  moustache,  and  a  cheerful  expression  more  than  tinged 
with  recklessness. 

"Ain't  over  and  above  fond  o'  work?"  suggested  the  boatswain, 
when  he  had  finished  his  inspection. 

"I  love  it,"  said  the  other,  blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke  in  the 
air,  "but  we  can't  have  all  we  want  in  this  world;  it  wouldn't 
be  good  for  us." 

The  boatswain  thought  of  Mrs.  Waters,  and  sighed.  Then 
he  rattled  his  pocket. 

"Would  arf  a  quid  be  any  good  to  you  ?"  he  inquired. 

"Look  here,"  began  the  soldier;  "just  because  I  asked  you  for 
a  pipe  o'  baccy " 

"No  offence,"  said  the  other,  quickly.  "I  mean  if  you  earned 
it?" 

The  soldier  nodded  and  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 
"Gardening  and  windows?"  he  hazarded,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 

The  boatswain  shook  his  head. 

"Scrubbing,  p'r'aps  ?"  said  the  soldier,  with  a  sigh  of  resigna- 
tion. "Last  house  I  scrubbed  out  I  did  it  so  thoroughly  they 
accused  me  of  pouching  the  soap.   Hang  'em !" 

"And  you  didn't  ?"  queried  the  boatswain,  eyeing  him  keenly. 

The  soldier  rose  and,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
gazed  at  him  darkly.  "I  can't  give  it  back  to  you,"  he  said, 
slowly,  'because  I've  smoked  some  of  it,  and  I  can't  pay  you  for 
it  because  I've  only  got  twopence,  and  that  I  want  for  myself. 
So  long,  matey,  and  next  time  a  poor  wretch  asks  you  for  a  pipe, 
be  civil." 

"I  never  see  such  a  man  for  taking  offence  in  all  my  born 
days,"  expostulated  the  boatswain.  "I  'ad  my  reasons  for  that 
remark,  mate.    Good  reasons  they  was." 
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The  soldier  grunted  and,  stooping,  picked  up  his  bundle. 

"I  spoke  of  arf  a  sovereign  just  now,''  continued  the  boat- 
swain, impressively,  "and  when  I  tell  you  that  I  offer  it  to  you 
to  do  a  bit  o'  burgling,  you'll  see  'ow  necessary  it  is  for  me  to 
be  certain  of  your  honesty." 

"Burgling?''  gasped  the  astonished  soldier.  ''Honesty? 
'Struth;  are  you  drunk  or  am  I?" 

"Meaning,"  said  the  boatswain,  waving  the  imputation  away 
with  his  hand,  "for  you  to  pretend  to  be  a  burglar." 

"We're  both  drunk,  that's  what  it  is,"  said  the  other, 
resignedly. 

The  boatswain  fidgeted.  "If  you  don't  agree,  mum's  the  word 
and  no  'arm  done,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Mum's  the  word,"  said  the  soldier,  taking  it.  "My  name's 
Ned  Travers,  and,  barring  cells  for  a  spree  now  and  again, 
there's  nothing  against  it.   Mind  that." 

"Might  'appen  to  anybody,"  said  Mr.  Benn,  soothingly.  "You 
fill  your  pipe  and  don't  go  chucking  good  tobacco  away  agin." 

Mr.  Travers  took  the  offered  box  and,  with  economy  born  of 
adversity,  stooped  and  filled  up  first  with  the  plug  he  had  thrown 
away.  Then  he  resumed  his  seat  and,  leaning  back  luxuriously, 
bade  the  other  "fire  away." 

"I  ain't  got  it  all  ship-shape  and  proper  yet,"  said  Mr.  Benn, 
slowly,  "but  it's  in  my  mind's  eye.  It's  been  there  off  and  on 
like  for  some  time." 

He  lit  his  pipe  again  and  gazed  fixedly  at  the  opposite  hedge. 
"Two  miles  from  here,  where  I  live,"  he  said,  after  several 
vigorous  puffs,  "there's  a  little  public-'ouse  called  the  Beehive, 
kept  by  a  lady  wot  I've  got  my  eye  on." 

The  soldier  sat  up. 

"She  won't  'ave  me,"  said  the  boatswain,  with  an  air  of  mild 
surprise. 

The  soldier  leaned  back  again. 

"She's  a  lone  widder,"  continued  Mr.  Benn,  shaking  his  head, 
"and  the  Beehive  is  in  a  lonely  place.  It's  right  through  the 
village,  and  the  nearest  house  is  arf  a  mile  off." 

"Silly  place  for  a  pub,"  commented  Mr.  Travers. 

"I've  been  telling  her  *ow  unsafe  it  is,"  said  the  boatswain. 
"I've  been  telling  her  that  she  wants  a  man  to  protect  her,  and 
she  only  laughs  at  me.  She  don't  believe  it ;  d'ye  see  ?  Likewise 
I'm  a  small  man — small,  but  stiff.   She  likes  tall  men." 

"Most  women  do,"  said  Mr.   Travers,  sitting  upright  and 
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instinctively  twisting  his  moustache.  "When  I  was  in  the 
ranks " 

"My  idea  is/'  continued  the  boatswain,  slightly  raising  his 
voice,  "to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — prove  to  her  that  she 
does  want  being  protected,  and  that  I'm  the  man  to  protect  her. 
D'ye  take  my  meaning,  mate  ?" 

The  soldier  reached  out  a  hand  and  felt  the  other's  biceps. 
"Like  a  lump  o'  wood,"  he  said,  approvingly. 

"My  opinion  is,"  said  the  boatswain,  with  a  faint  smirk,  "that 
she  loves  me  without  knowing  it." 

"They  often  do,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  with  a  grave  shake  of  his 
head. 

"Consequently  I  don't  want  'er  to  be  disappointed,"  said 
the  other. 

"It  does  you  credit,"  remarked  Mr.  Travers. 

"I've  got  a  good  head,"  said  Mr.  Benn,  "else  I  shouldn't  'ave 
got  my  rating  as  boatswain  as  soon  as  I  did;  and  I've  been 
turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  over  and  over  again,  till  my  brain- 
pan fair  aches  with  it.  Now,  if  you  do  what  I  want  you  to 
to-night  and  it  comes  off  all  right,  damme  I'll  make  it  a  quid." 

"Go  on,  Vanderbilt,"  said  Mr.  Travers ;  "I'm  listening." 

The  boatswain  gazed  at  him  fixedly.  "You  meet  me  'ere  in 
this  spot  at  eleven  o'clock  to-night,"  he  said,  solemnly;  "and 
I'll  take  you  to  her  'ouse  and  put  you  through  a  little  winder 
I  know  of.  You  goes  upstairs  and  alarms  her,  and  she  screams 
for  help.  I'm  watching  the  house,  faithful-like,  and  hear  'er 
scream.  I  dashes  in  at  the  winder,  knocks  you  down,  and 
rescues  her.   D'ye  see  ?" 

"I  hear,"  corrected  Mr.  Travers,  coldly. 

"She  clings  to  me,"  continued  the  boatswain,  with  a  rapt 
expression  of  face,  "in  her  gratitood,  and,  proud  of  my  strength 
and  pluck,  she  marries  me." 

"An'  I  get  a  five  years'  honeymoon,"  said  the  soldier. 

The  boatswain  shook  his  head  and  patted  the  other's  shoulder. 
"In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  you  spring  up  and  escape," 
he  said,  with  a  kindly  smile.  "I've  thought  it  all  out.  You  can 
run  much  faster  than  I  can;  anyways,  you  wilL  The  nearest 
'ouse  is  arf  a  mile  off,  as  I  said,  and  her  servant  is  staying  till 
to-morrow  at  'er  mother's,  ten  miles  away." 

Mr.  Travers  rose  to  his  feet  and  stretched  himself.  "Time  I 
was  toddling,"  he  said,  with  a  yawn.  "Thanks  for  amusing  me, 
mate." 
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"You  won't  do  it  ?"  said  the  boatswain,  eyeing  him  with  much 
concern. 

"I'm  hanged  if  I  do,"  said  the  soldier,  emphatically.  "Acci- 
dents will  happen,  and  then  where  should  I  be  T' 

"If  they  did,"  said  the  boatswain,  "I'd  own  up  and  clear 
you." 

"You  might,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  "and  then  again  you 
mightn't.    So  long,  mate." 

"I — I'll  make  it  two  quid,"  said  the  boatswain,  trembling  with 
eagerness.  "I've  took  a  fancy  to  you;  you're  just  the  man  for 
the  job." 

The  soldier,  adjusting  his  bundle,  glanced  at  him  over  his 
shoulder.   "Thankee,"  he  said,  with  mock  gratitude. 

"Look  'ere,"  said  the  boatswain,  springing  up  and  catching 
him  by  the  sleeve;  "I'll  give  it  to  you  in  writing.  Come, 
you  ain't  faint-hearted?  Why,  a  bluejacket  'ud  do  it  for  the 
fun  o'  the  thing.  If  I  give  it  to  you  in  writing,  and  there 
should  be  an  accident,  it's  worse  for  me  than  it  is  for  you, 
ain't  it?" 

Mr.  Travers  hesitated  and,  pushing  his  cap  back,  scratched 
his  head. 

"I  gives  you  the  two  quid  afore  you  go  into  the  house,"  con- 
tinued the  boatswain,  hastily  following  up  the  impression  he 
had  made.  "I'd  give  'em  to  you  now  if  I'd  got  'em  with  me. 
That's  my  confidence  in  you;  I  likes  the  look  of  you.  Soldier  or 
sailor,  when  there  is  a  man's  work  to  be  done,  give  'em  to  me 
afore  anybody." 

The  soldier  seated  himself  again  and  let  his  bundle  fall  to 
the  ground.  "Go  on,"  he  said,  slowly.  "Write  it  out  fair  and 
square  and  sign  it,  and  I'm  your  man." 

The  boatswain  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  produced  a 
bundle  of  papers  from  his  pocket.  "There's  letters  there  with 
my  name  and  address  on  'em,"  he  said.  "It's  all  fair,  square, 
and  above-board.  When  you've  cast  your  eyes  over  them  I'll 
give  you  the  writing." 

Mr.  Travers  took  them  and,  re-lighting  his  pipe,  smoked  in 
silence,  with  various  side  glances  at  his  companion  as  that 
enthusiast  sucked  his  pencil  and  sat  twisting  in  the  agonies  of 
composition.  The  document  finished — after  several  failures  had 
been  retrieved  and  burnt  by  the  careful  Mr.  Travers — the  boat- 
swain heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  handing  it  over  to  him,  leaned 
back  with  a  complacent  air  while  he  read  it. 
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"Seems  all  right/'  said  the  soldier,  folding  it  up  and  putting 
it  in  his  waistcoat-pocket.   "I'll  be  here  at  eleven  to-night." 

"Eleven  it  is/'  said  the  boatswain,  briskly,  "and,  between  pals 
— here's  arf  a  dollar  to  go  on  with." 

He  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  again,  and  with  a  caution  to 
keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible  till  night  walked  slowly 
home.  His  step  was  light,  but  he  carried  a  face  in  which  care 
and  exultation  were  strangely  mingled. 

By  ten  o'clock  that  night  care  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  by 
eleven,  when  he  discerned  the  red  glow  of  Mr.  Travers's  pipe  set 
as  a  beacon  against  a  dark  background  of  hedge,  the  boatswain 
was  ready  to  curse  his  inventive  powers.  Mr.  Travers  greeted 
him  cheerily  and,  honestly  attributing  the  fact  to  good  food 
and  a  couple  of  pints  of  beer  he  had  had  since  the  boatswain 
left  him,  said  that  he  was  ready  for  anything. 

Mr.  Benn  grunted  and  led  the  way  in  silence.  There  was  no 
moon,  but  the  night  was  clear,  and  Mr.  Travers,  after  one  or 
two  light-hearted  attempts  at  conversation,  abandoned  the  effort 
and  fell  to  whistling  softly  instead. 

Except  for  one  lighted  window  the  village  slept  in  darkness, 
but  the  boatswain,  who  had  been  walking  with  the  stealth  of  a 
Red  Indian  on  the  warpath,  breathed  more  freely  after  they  had 
left  it  behind.  A  renewal  of  his  antics  a  little  farther  on  apprised 
Mr.  Travers  that  they  were  approaching  their  destination,  and  a 
minute  or  two  later  they  came  to  a  small  inn  standing  just  off 
the  road.  "All  shut  up  and  Mrs.  Waters  abed,  bless  her,"  whis- 
pered the  boatswain,  after  walking  carefully  round  the  house. 
"How  do  you  feel  ?" 

"I'm  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Travers.  "I  feel  as  if  I'd  been 
burgling  all  my  life.  How  do  you  feel  ?" 

"JSTarvous,"  said  Mr.  Benn,  pausing  under  a  small  window  at 
the  rear  of  the  house.  "This  is  the  one." 

Mr.  Travers  stepped  back  a  few  paces  and  gazed  up  at  the 
house.  All  was  still.  For  a  few  moments  he  stood  listening  and 
then  rejoined  the  boatswain. 

"Good-bye,  mate,"  he  said,  hoisting  himself  on  to  the  sill. 
"Death  or  victory." 

The  boatswain  whispered  and  thrust  a  couple  of  sovereigns 
into  his  hand.  "Take  your  time;  there's  no  hurry,"  he  mur- 
mured. "I  want  to  pull  myself  together.  Frighten  'er  enough, 
but  not  too  much.  When  she  screams  I'll  come  in. 
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Mr.  Travers  slipped  inside  and  then  thrust  his  head  out  of 
the  window.  "Won't  she  think  it  funny  you  should  be  so 
handy?"  he  inquired. 

"No;  it's  my  faithful  'art/'  said  the  boatswain,  "keeping 
watch  over  her  every  night,  that's  the  ticket.  She  won't  know 
no  better." 

Mr.  Travers  grinned,  and  removing  his  boots  passed  them  out 
to  the  other.  "We  don't  want  her  to  hear  me  till  I'm  upstairs," 
he  whispered.   "Put  'em  outside,  handy  for  me  to  pick  up." 

The  boatswain  obeyed,  and  Mr.  Travers — who  was  by  no 
means  a  good  hand  at  darning  socks — shivered  as  he  trod  lightly 
over  a  stone  floor.  Then,  following  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Benn, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  stairs  and  mounted  noiselessly. 

But  for  a  slight  stumble  half-way  up  his  progress  was  very 
creditable  for  an  amateur.  He  paused  and  listened  and,  all  being 
silent,  made  his  way  to  the  landing  and  stopped  outside  a  door. 
Despite  himself  his  heart  was  beating  faster  than  usual. 

He  pushed  the  door  open  slowly  and  started  as  it  creaked. 
Nothing  happening  he  pushed  again,  and  standing  just  inside 
saw,  by  a  small  ewer  silhouetted  against  the  casement,  that  he 
was  in  a  bedroom.  He  listened  for  the  sound  of  breathing,  but 
in  vain. 

"Quiet  sleeper,"  he  reflected;  "or  perhaps  it  is  an  empty 
room.  Now,  I  wonder  whether " 

The  sound  of  an  opening  door  made  him  start  violently,  and 
he  stood  still,  scarcely  breathing,  with  his  ears  on  the  alert.  A 
light  shone  on  the  landing,  and  peeping  round  the  door  he  saw 
a  woman  coming  along  the  corridor — a  younger  and  better- 
looking  woman  than  he  had  expected  to  see.  In  one  hand  she 
held  aloft  a  candle,  in  the  other  she  bore  a  double-barrelled 
gun.  Mr.  Travers  withdrew  into  the  room  and,  as  the  light  came 
nearer,  slipped  into  a  big  cupboard  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace 
and,  standing  bolt  upright,  waited.  The  light  came  into  the 
room. 

"Must  have  been  my  fancy,"  said  a  pleasant  voice. 

"Bless  her,"  smiled  Mr.  Travers. 

His  trained  ear  recognised  the  sound  of  cocking  triggers. 
The  next  moment  a  heavy  body  bumped  against  the  door  of  the 
cupboard  and  the  key  turned  in  the  lock. 

"Got  you !"  said  the  voice,  triumphantly.  "Keep  still ;  if  you 
try  and  break  out  I  shall  shoot  you." 
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"All  right/'  said  Mr.  Travers,  hastily ;  "I  won't  move." 

"Better  not/'  said  the  voice.  "Mind,  I've  got  a  gun  pointing 
straight  at  you." 

"Point  it  downwards,  there's  a  good  girl/'  said  Mr.  Travers, 
earnestly;  "and  take  your  finger  off  the  trigger.  If  anything 
happened  to  me  you'd  never  forgive  yourself." 

"It's  all  right  so  long  as  you  don't  move/'  said  the  voice; 
"and  I'm  not  a  girl/'  it  added,  sternly. 

"Yes,  you  are,"  said  the  prisoner.  "I  saw  you.  I  thought  it 
was  an  angel  at  first.  I  saw  your  little  bare  feet  and " 

A  faint  scream  interrupted  him. 

"You'll  catch  cold,"  urged  Mr.  Travers. 

"Don't  you  trouble  about  me,"  said  the  voice^  tartly. 

"I  won't  give  any  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  who  began  to 
think  it  was  time  for  the  boatswain  to  appear  on  the  scene. 
"Why  don't  you  call  for  help  ?   I'll  go  like  a  lamb." 

"I  don't  want  your  advice,"  was  the  reply.  "I  know  what  to 
do.  Now,  don't  you  try  and  break  out.  I'm  going  to  fire  one 
barrel  out  of  the  window,  but  I've  got  the  other  one  for  you  if 
you  move." 

"My  dear  girl/*  protested  the  horrified  Mr.  Travers,  "you'll 
alarm  the  neighbourhood." 

"Just  what  I  want  to  do/'  said  the  voice.  "Keep  still,  mind." 

Mr.  Travers  hesitated.  The  game  was  up,  and  it  was  clear 
that  in  any  case  the  stratagem  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Benn  would 
have  to  be  disclosed. 

"Stop !"  he  said,  earnestly.  "Don't  do  anything  rash.  I'm  not 
a  burglar ;  I'm  doing  this  for  a  friend  of  yours — Mr.  Benn." 

"What  f  said  an  amazed  voice. 

"True  as  I  stand  here,"  asseverated  Mr.  Travers.  "Here, 
here's  my  instructions.  I'll  put  'em  under  the  door,  and  if  you 
go  to  the  back  window  you'll  see  him  in  the  garden  waiting." 

He  rustled  the  paper  under  the  door,  and  it  was  at  once 
snatched  from  his  fingers.  He  regained  an  upright  position  and 
stood  listening  to  the  startled  and  indignant  exclamations  of  his 
gaoler  as  she  read  the  boatswain's  permit : — 

''This  is  to  give  notice  that  I,  George  Benn,  being  of  sound 
mind  and  body,  have  told  Ned  Travers  to  pretend  to  he  a  burglar 
at  Mrs.  Waters's.  He  ain't  a  burglar,  and  I  shall  be  outside  all 
the  time.   It's  all  above-board  and  ship-shape. 

"{Signed)  George  Benn." 
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"Sound  mind — above-board — ship-shape/'  repeated  a  dazed 
voice.  "Where  is  he  f 

"Out  at  the  back/'  replied  Mr.  Travers.  "If  you  go  to  the 
window  you  can  see  him.  Now,  do  put  something  round  your 
shoulders,  there's  a  good  girl. 

There  was  no  reply,  but  a  board  creaked.  He  waited  for  what 
seemed  a  long  time,  and  then  the  board  creaked  again. 

"Did  you  see  him  ?"  he  inquired. 

"I  did/'  was  the  sharp  reply.  "You  both  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourselves.   You  ought  to  be  punished." 

"There  is  a  clothes-peg  sticking  into  the  back  of  my  head," 
remarked  Mr.  Travers.   "What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Travers,  somewhat 
uneasily.  "You  look  too  nice  to  do  anything  hard ;  leastways,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  through  this  crack." 

There  was  a  smothered  exclamation,  and  then  sounds  of  some- 
body moving  hastily  about  the  room  and  the  swish  of  clothing 
hastily  donned. 

"You  ought  to  have  done  it  before,"  commented  the  thought- 
ful Mr.  Travers.   "It's  enough  to  give  you  your  death  of  cold." 

"Mind  your  business,"  said  the  voice,  sharply.  "Now,  if  I  let 
you  out,  will  you  promise  to  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you  ?'* 

"Honour  bright,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  fervently. 

"I'm  going  to  give  Mr.  Benn  a  lesson  he  won't  forget/'  pro- 
ceeded the  other,  grimly.  "I'm  going  to  fire  off  this  gun,  and 
then  run  down  and  tell  him  I've  killed  you." 

''Eh  r  said  the  amazed  Mr.  Travers.   "Oh,  Lord !" 

"H'sh!  Stop  that  laughing,"  commanded  the  voice.  "He'll 
hear  you.  Be  quiet !" 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  Mr.  Travers,  stepping  forth, 
clapped  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and  endeavoured  to  obey.  Mrs. 
Water,  stepping  back  with  the  gun  ready,  scrutinised  him 
closely. 

"Come  on  to  the  landing,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  eagerly.  *^e 
don't  want  anybody  else  to  hear.   Fire  into  this." 

He  snatched  a  patchwork  rug  from  the  floor  and  stuck  it  up 
against  the  balusters. 

"You  stay  here/'  said  Mrs.  Waters. 

He  nodded. 

She  pointed  the  gun  at  the  hearth-rug,  the  walls  shook  with 
the  explosion,  and,  with  a  shriek  that  set  Mr.  Travers's  teeth  on 
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edge,  she  rushed  downstairs  and,  drawing  back  the  bolts  of  the 
back  door,  tottered  outside  and  into  the  arms  of  the  agitated 
boatswain. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh r  she  cried. 

"What — what's  the  matter  ?"  gasped  the  boatswain. 

The  widow  struggled  in  his  arms.  "A  burglar/'  she  said,  in  a 
tense  whisper.  "But  it's  all  right ;  I've  killed  him." 

"Kill "  stuttered  the  other.  "Kill Killed  himr 

Mrs.  Waters  nodded  and  released  herself.  "First  shot,"  she 
said,  with  a  satisfied  air. 

The  boatswain  wrung  his  hands.  "Good  heavens!"  he  said, 
moving  slowly  towards  the  door.    "Poor  fellow !" 

"Come  back,"  said  the  widow,  tugging  at  his  coat. 

"I  was — was  going  to  see — whether  I  could  do  anything  for 
'im,"  quavered  the  boatswain.  "Poor  fellow !" 

"You  stay  where  you  are,"  commanded  Mrs.  Waters.  "I  don't 
want  any  witnesses.  I  don't  want  this  house  to  have  a  bad  name. 
I'm  going  to  keep  it  quiet." 

"Quiet  ?"  said  the  shaking  boatswain.   "How  ?" 

"First  thing  to  do,"  said  the  widow,  thoughtfully,  "is  to  get 
rid  of  the  body.  I'll  bury  him  in  the  garden,  I  think.  There's 
a  very  good  bit  of  ground  behind  those  potatoes.  You'll  find  the 
spade  in  the  tool-house." 

The  horrified  Mr.  Benn  stood  stock-still  regarding  her. 

"While  you're  digging  the  grave,"  continued  Mrs.  Waters, 
calmly,  "I'll  go  in  and  clean  up  the  mess." 

The  boatswain  reeled  and  then  fumbled  with  trembling  fingers 
at  his  collar. 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream  he  stood  watching  as  she  ran  to  the 
tool-house  and  returned  with  a  spade  and  pick;  like  a  man  in  a 
dream  he  followed  her  on  to  the  garden. 

"Be  careful,"  she  said,  sharply;  "you're  treading  down  my 
potatoes." 

The  boatswain  stopped  dead  and  stared  at  her.  Apparently 
unconscious  of  his  gaze,  she  began  to  pace  out  the  measurements 
and  then,  placing  the  tools  in  his  hands,  urged  him  to  lose 
no  time. 

"I'll  bring  him  down  when  you're  gone,"  she  said,  looking 
towards  the  house. 

The  boatswain  wiped  his  damp  brow  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  "How  are  you  going  to  get  it  downstairs  ?"  he  breathed. 
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"Drag  it/'  said  Mrs.  Waters,  briefly. 

"Suppose  he  isn't  dead?"  said  the  boatswain,  with  a  gleam 
of  hope. 

"Fiddlesticks!"  said  Mrs.  Waters.  "Do  you  think  I  don't 
know?  Now,  don't  waste  time  talking;  and  mind  you  dig  it 
deep.  I'll  put  a  few  cabbages  on  top  afterwards — I've  got  more 
than  I  want." 

She  re-entered  the  house  and  ran  lightly  upstairs.  The  candle 
was  still  alight  and  the  gun  was  leaning  against  the  bed-post; 
but  the  visitor  had  disappeared.  Conscious  of  an  odd  feeling  of 
disappointment,  she  looked  round  the  empty  room. 

"Come  and  look  at  him,"  entreated  a  voice,  and  she  turned 
and  beheld  the  amused  countenance  of  her  late  prisoner  at 
the  door. 

"I've  been  watching  from  the  back  window,"  he  said,  nod- 
ding. "You're  a  wonder;  that's  what  you  are.  Gome  and  look 
at  him." 

Mrs.  Waters  followed,  and  leaning  out  of  the  window  watched 
with  simple  pleasure  the  efforts  of  the  amateur  sexton.  Mr. 
Benn  was  digging  like  one  possessed,  only  pausing  at  intervals 
to  straighten  his  back  and  to  cast  a  fearsome  glance  around  him. 
The  only  thing  that  marred  her  pleasure  was  the  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Travers,  who  was  struggling  for  a  place  with  all  the  fervour 
of  a  citizen  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  show. 

"Get  back,"  she  said,  in  a  fierce  whisper.   "He'll  see  you." 
Mr.  Travers  with  obvious  reluctance  obeyed,  just  as  the  vic- 
tim looked  up. 

"Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Waters  ?"  inquired  the  boatswain,  fearfully. 
"Yes,  of  course  it  is,"  snapped  the  widow.   "Who  else  should 
it  be,  do  you  think  ?   Go  on !   What  are  you  stopping  for  ?" 

Mr.  Benn's  breathing  as  he  bent  to  his  task  again  was  dis- 
tinctly audible.  The  head  of  Mr.  Travers  ranged  itself  once 
more  alongside  the  widow's.  For  a  long  time  they  watched  in 
silence. 

'^on't  you  come  down  here,  Mrs.  Waters  ?"  called  the  boats- 
wain, looking  up  so  suddenly  that  Mr.  Travers's  head  bumped 
painfully  against  the  side  of  the  window.  "It's  a  bit  creepy, 
all  alone." 

"I'm  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Waters. 

"I  keep  fancying  there's  something  dodging  behind  them 
currant  bushes,"  pursued  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Benn,  hoarsely. 
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^'How  you  can  stay  there  alone  I  can't  think.  I  thought  I  saw 
something  looking  over  your  shoulder  just  now.  Fancy  if  it 
came  creeping  up  behind  and  caught  hold  of  you!" 

The  widow  gave  a  sudden  faint  scream. 

"If  you  do  that  again "  she  said,  turning  fiercely  on  Mr. 

Travers. 

"He  put  it  into  my  head/'  said  the  culprit,  humbly;  "I 
should  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  by  myself.  I'm  one 
of  the  quietest  and  best-behaved " 

"Make  haste,  Mr.  Benn,"  said  the  widow,  turning  to  the 
window  again;  "I've  got  a  lot  to  do  when  you've  finished." 

The  boatswain  groaned  and  fell  to  digging  again,  and  Mrs. 
Waters,  after  watching  a  little  while  longer,  gave  Mr.  Travers 
some  pointed  instructions  about  the  windows  and  went  down 
to  the  garden  again. 

"That  will  do,  I  think,"  she  said,  stepping  into  the  hole  and 
regarding  it  critically.  "Now  you'd  better  go  straight  off  home, 
and,  mind,  not  a  word  to  a  soul  about  this." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  noticing  with  pleasure 
that  he  shuddered  at  her  touch  led  the  way  to  the  gate.  The 
boatswain  paused  for  a  moment,  as  though  about  to  speak,  and 
then,  apparently  thinking  better  of  it,  bade  her  good-bye  in  a 
hoarse  voice  and  walked  feebly  up  the  road.  Mrs.  Waters  stood 
watching  until  his  steps  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  garden,  took  up  the  spade  and  stood  regarding 
with  some  dismay  the  mountainous  result  of  his  industry.  Mr. 
Travers,  who  was  standing  just  inside  the  back  door,  joined  her. 

"Let  me,"  he  said,  gallantly. 

The  day  was  breaking  as  he  finished  his  task.  The  clean, 
sweet  air  and  the  exercise  had  given  him  an  appetite  to  which 
the  smell  of  cooking  bacon  and  hot  coffee  that  proceeded  from 
the  house  had  set  a  sharper  edge.  He  took  his  coat  from  a  bush 
and  put  it  on.   Mrs.  Waters  appeared  at  the  door. 

"You  had  better  come  in  and  have  some  breakfast  before  you 
go,"  she  said,  brusquely;  "there's  no  more  sleep  for  me  now." 

Mr.  Travers  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  after  a  satisfying  wash 
in  the  scullery  came  into  the  big  kitchen  with  his  face  shining 
and  took  a  seat  at  the  table.  The  cloth  was  neatly  laid,  and 
Mrs.  Waters,  fresh  and  cool,  with  a  smile  upon  her  pleasant 
face,  sat  behind  the  tray.  She  looked  at  her  guest  curiously, 
Mr.  Travers's  spirits  being  somewhat  higher  than  the  state  of 
his  wardrobe  appeared  to  justify. 
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'^hy  don't  you  get  some  settled  work?"  she  inquired,  with 
gentle  severity,  as  he  imparted  snatches  of  his  history  between 
bites. 

"Easier  said  than  done/'  said  Mr.  Travers,  serenely.  "But 
don't  you  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I'm  a  beggar,  because 
I'm  not.  I  pay  my  way,  such  as  it  is.  And,  by-the-bye,  I  s'pose 
I  haven't  earned  that  two  pounds  Benn  gave  me?" 

His  face  lengthened,  and  he  felt  uneasily  in  his  pocket. 

"I'll  give  them  to  him  when  I'm  tired  of  the  joke,"  said  the 
widow,  holding  out  her  hand  and  watching  him  closely. 

Mr.  Travers  passed  the  coins  over  to  her.  "Soft  hands  you've 
got,"  he  said,  musingly.  "I  don't  wonder  Benn  was  desperate. 
I  dare  say  I  should  have  done  the  same  in  his  place." 

Mrs.  Waters  bit  her  lip  and  looked  out  at  the  window;  Mr. 
Travers  :resumed  his  breakfast. 

"There's  only  one  job  that  I'm  really  fit  for,  now  that  I'm 
too  old  for  the  Army,"  he  said,  confidentially,  as,  breakfast 
finished,  he  stood  at  the  door  ready  to  depart. 

"Playing  at  burglars?"  hazarded  Mrs.  Waters. 

"Landlord  of  a  little  country  public-house,"  said  Mr.  Travers, 
simply, 

Mrs.  Waters  fell  back  and  regarded  him  with  open-eyed 
amazement. 

"Good-morning,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  trust  her 
voice. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  reluctantly,  "I  should  like 
to  hear  how  old  Benn  takes  his  joke,  though." 

Mrs.  Waters  retreated  into  the  house  and  stood  regarding 
him.  "If  you're  passing  this  way  again  and  like  to  look  in — 
I'll  tell  you,"  she  said,  after  a  long  pause.    "Good-bye." 

"I'll  look  in  in  a  week's  time,"  said  Mr.  Travers. 

He  took  the  proffered  hand  and  shook  it  warmly,  "It  would 
be  the  best  joke  of  all,"  he  said,  turning  away. 

"What  would?" 

The  soldier  confronted  her  again. 

"For  old  Benn  to  come  round  here  one  evening  and  find  me 
landlord.  Think  it  over." 

Mrs.  Waters  met  his  gaze  soberly.  "I'll  think  it  over  when 
you  have  gone,"  she  said,  softly.    "Now  go." 
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The  old  man  sat  on  his  accustomed  bench  outside  the  Cauli- 
flower. A  generous  measure  of  beer  stood  in  a  blue  and  white 
jug  by  his  elbow,  and  little  wisps  of  smoke  curled  slowly  upward 
from  the  bowl  of  his  churchwarden  pipe.  The  knapsacks  of  two 
young  men  lay  where  they  were  flung  on  the  table,  and  the 
owners,  taking  a  noon-tide  rest,  turned  a  polite,  if  bored,  ear  to 
the  reminiscences  of  grateful  old  age. 

Poaching,  said  the  old  man,  who  had  tried  topics  ranging 
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from  early  turnips  to  horseshoeing — poaching  ain't  wot  it  used 
to  be  in  these  'ere  parts.  Nothing  is  like  it  used  to  be,  poaching 
nor  anything  else;  but  that  there  man  you  might  ha'  noticed  as 
went  out  about  ten  minutes  ago  and  called  me  "Old  Truthful- 
ness" as  'e  passed  is  the  worst  one  I  know.  Bob  Pretty  'is  name 
is,  and  of  all  the  sly,  artful,  deceiving  men  that  ever  lived  in 
Claybury  'e  is  the  worst — never  did  a  honest  day's  work  in  'is 
life  and  never  wanted  the  price  of  a  glass  of  ale. 

Bob  Pretty's  worst  time  was  just  after  old  Squire  Brown  died. 
The  old  squire  couldn't  afford  to  preserve  much,  but  by-and- 
bye  a  gentleman  with  plenty  o'  money,  from  London,  named 
Rockett,  took  'is  place  and  things  began  to  look  up.  Pheasants 
was  'is  favourites,  and  'e  spent  no  end  o'  money  rearing  of  'em, 
but  anything  that  could  be  shot  at  suited  'im,  too. 

He  started  by  sneering  at  the  little  game  that  Squire  Brown 
'ad  left,  but  all  'e  could  do  didn't  seem  to  make  much  difference ; 
things  disappeared  in  a  most  eggstrordinary  way,  and  the  keep- 
ers went  pretty  near  crazy,  while  the  things  the  squire  said  about 
Claybury  and  Claybury  men  was  disgraceful. 

Everybody  knew  as  it  was  Bob  Pretty  and  one  or  two  of  'is 
mates  from  other  places,  but  they  couldn't  prove  it.  They 
couldn't  catch  'im  nohow,  and  at  last  the  squire  'ad  two  keepers 
set  off  to  watch  'im  by  night  and  by  day. 

Bob  Pretty  wouldn't  believe  it;  he  said  'e  couldn't.  And 
even  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  'im  that  Keeper  Lewis  was  fol-- 
lering  of  'im  he  said  that  it  just  'appened  he  was  going  the 
same  way,  that  was  all.  And  sometimes  'e'd  get  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  and  go  for  a  fifteen-mile  walk  'cos  'e'd  got  the 
toothache,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  who  'adn't  got  it,  had  to  tag  along 
arter  'im  till  he  was  fit  to  drop.  0'  course,  it  was  one  keeper 
the  less  to  look  arter  the  game,  and  by-and-bye  the  squire  see 
that  and  took  'im  off. 

All  the  same  they  kept  a  pretty  close  watch  on  Bob,  and  at 
last  one  arternoon  they  sprang  out  on  'im  as  he  was  walking 
past  Gray's  farm,  and  asked  him  wot  it  was  he  'ad  in  his 
pockets. 

"That's  my  bisness,  Mr.  Lewis,"  ses  Bob  Pretty. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  other  keeper,  passed  'is  hands  over  Bob's  coat 
and  felt  something  soft  and  bulgy. 

"You  take  your  'ands  off  of  me,"  ses  Bob;  "you  don't  know 
*ow  partikler  I  am." 

He  jerked  'imself  away,  but  they  caught  'old  of  'im  agin,  and 
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Mr.  Lewis  put  'is  hand  in  his  inside  pocket  and  pulled  out  two 
brace  o'  partridges. 

"You'll  come  along  of  us,"  he  ses,  catching  'im  by  the  arm. 

"We've  been  looking  for  you  a  long  time,"  ses  Keeper  Smith, 
"and  it's  a  pleasure  for  us  to  'ave  your  company." 

Bob  Pretty  said  'e  wouldn't  go,  but  they  forced  'im  along  and 
took  'im  all  the  way  to  Cudford,  four  miles  off,  so  that  Police- 
man White  could  lock  'im  up  for  the  night.  Mr.  White  was 
a'most  as  pleased  as  the  keepers,  and  'e  warned  Bob  solemn  not 
to  speak  becos  all  'e  said  would  be  used  agin  'im. 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  ses  Bob  Pretty.  "I've  got  a  clear 
conscience,  and  talking  can't  'urt  me.  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  White;  if  these  two  clever,  experienced  keepers  hadn't 
brought  Jne  I  should  'ave  looked  you  up  myself.  They've  been 
and  stole  my  partridges." 

Them  as  was  standing  round  laughed,  and  even  Policeman 
White  couldn't  'elp  giving  a  little  smile.  , 

"There's  nothing  to  laugh  at,"  ses  Bob,  'olding  his  'ead  up. 
"It's  a  fine  thing  when  a  working-man — a  'ardworking  man — 
can't  take  home  a  little  game  for  'is  family  without  being 
stopped  and  robbed." 

"I  s'pose  they  flew  into  your  pocket?"  ses  Policeman  White. 

"No,  they  didn't,"  ses  Bob.  "I'm  not  going  to  tell  any  lies 
about  it;  I  put  'em  there.  The  partridges  in  my  inside  coat- 
pocket  and  the  bill  in  my  waistcoat-pocket." 

"The  hillf  ses  Keeper  Lewis,  staring  at  'im. 

"Yes,  the  bill,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  staring  back  at  'im;  "the 
bill  from  Mr.  Keen,  the  poulterer,  at  Wickham." 

He  fetched  it  out  of  'is  pocket  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  White, 
and  the  keepers  was  like  madmen  a'most  'cos  it  was  plain  to 
see  that  Bob  Pretty  'ad  been  and  bought  them  partridges  just 
for  to  play  a  game  on  'em. 

"I  was  curious  to  know  wot  they  tasted  like,"  he  ses  to  the 
policeman.  "Worst  of  it  is,  I  don't  s'pose  my  pore  wife'll  know 
'ow  to  cook  'em." 

"You  get  off  'ome,"  ses  Policeman  White,  staring  at  'im. 

"But  ain't  I  goin'  to  be  locked  up  ?"  ses  Bob.  "  'Ave  I  been 
brought  all  this  way  just  to  'ave  a  little  chat  with  a  policeman 
I  don't  like." 

"You  go  'ome,"  ses  Policeman  White,  handing  the  partridges 
back  to  'im. 
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"All  right/'  ses  Bob,  "and  I  piay  'ave  to  call  you  to  witness 
that  these  'ere  two  men  laid  hold  o'  me  and  tried  to  steal  my 
partridges.  I  shall  go  up  and  see  my  loryer  about  it/' 

He  walked  off  'ome  with  his  'ead  up  as  high  as  'e  could  hold 
it,  and  the  airs  'e  used  to  give  'imself  arter  this  was  terrible  for 
to  behold.  He  got  'is  eldest  boy  to  write  a  long  letter  to  the 
squire  about  it,  saying  that  'e'd  overlook  it  this  time,  but  'e 
couldn't  promise  for  the  future.  Wot  with  Bob  Pretty  on  one 
side  and  Squire  Rockett  on  the  other,  them  two  keepers'  lives 
was  'ardly  worth  living. 

Then  the  squire  got  a  head-keeper  named  Cutts,  a  man  as 
was  said  to  know  more  about  the  ways  of  poachers  than  they 
did  themselves.  He  was  said  to  'ave  cleared  out  all  the  poachers 
for  miles  round  the  place  'e  came  from,  and  pheasants  could 
walk  into  people's  cottages  and  not  be  touched. 

He  was  a  sharp-looking  man,  tall  and  thin,  with  screwed-up 
eyes  and  a  little  red  beard.  The  second  day  'e  came  'e  was  up 
here  at  this  'ere  Cauliflower,  having  a  pint  o'  beer  and  looking 
round  at  the  chaps  as  he  talked  to  the  landlord.  The  odd  thing 
was  that  men  who'd  never  taken  a  hare  or  a  pheasant  in  their 
lives  could  'ardly  meet  'is  eye,  while  Bob  Pretty  stared  at  'im 
as  if  'e  was  a  waxworks. 

"I  'ear  you  'ad  a  little  poaching  in  these  parts  afore  I  came," 
ses  Mr.  Cutts  to  the  landlord. 

"I  think  I  'ave  'eard  something  o'  the  kind,"  ses  the  landlord, 
staring  over  his  'ead  with  a  far-away  look  in  'is  eyes. 

"You  won't  hear  of  much  more,"  ses  the  keeper.  "I've  in- 
vented a  new  way  of  catching  the  dirty  rascals;  afore  I  came 
'ere  I  caught  all  the  poachers  on  three  estates.  I  clear  'em 
out  just  like  a  ferret  clears  out  rats." 

"Sort  o'  man-trap?"  ses  the  landlord. 

"Ah,  that's  tellings,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts. 

"Well,  I  'ope  you'll  catch  'em  here,"  ses  Bob  Pretty;  "there's 
far  too  many  of  'em  about  for  my  liking.    Far  too  many." 

"I  shall  'ave  'em  afore  long,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts,  nodding  his  'ead. 

"Your  good  'ealth,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  holding  up  'is  mug. 
"We've  been  wanting  a  man  like  you  for  a  long  time." 

"I  don't  want  any  of  your  ilnpidence,  my  man,"  ses  the 
keeper.  "I've  'eard  about  you,  and  nothing  good  either.  You 
be  careful." 

"I  am  careful,"  ses  Bob,  winking  at  the  others.    "I  'ope 
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you'll  catch  all  them  low  poaching  chaps;  they  give  the  place 
a  bad  name,  and  I'm  a'most  afraid  to  go  out  arter  dark  for 
fear  of  meeting  'em." 

Peter  Gubbins  and  Sam  Jones  began  to  laugh,  but  Bob  Pretty 
got  angry  with  'em  and  said  he  didn't  see  there  was  anything  to 
laugh  at.  He  said  that  poaching  was  a  disgrace  to  their  native 
place,  and  instead  o'  laughing  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
Mr.  Cutts  for  coming  to  do  away  with  it  all. 

"Any  help  I  can  give  you  shall  be  given  cheerful,"  he  ses  to 
the  keeper. 

"When  I  want  your  help  I'll  ask  you  for  it,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts. 

"Thankee,"  ses  Bob  Pretty.  "I  on'y  'ope  I  sha'n't  get  my 
face  knocked  about  like  yours  'as  been,  that's  all;  'cos  my  wife's 
so  partikler." 

"Wot  d'ye  mean  ?"  ses  Mr.  Cutts,  turning  on  him.  "My  face 
ain't  been  knocked  about." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardin,"  ses  Bob;  "I  didn't  know  it  was 
natural." 

Mr.  Cutts  went  black  in  the  face  a'most  and  stared  at  Bob 
Pretty  as  if  'e  was  going  to  eat  'im,  and  Bob  stared  back,  look- 
ing fust  at  the  keeper's  nose  and  then  at  'is  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  then  at  'is  nose  agin. 

"You'll  know  me  agin,  I  s'pose?"  ses  Mr.  Cutts,  at  last. 

"Yes,"  ses  Bob,  Smiling;  "I  should  know  you  a  mile  off — 
on  the  darkest  night." 

"We  shall  see,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts,  taking  up  'is  beer  and  turning 
'is  back  on  him.  "Those  of  us  as  live  the  longestll  see  the 
most." 

"I'm  glad  I've  lived  long  enough  to  see  'im,"  ses  Bob  to  Bill 
Chambers.  "I  feel  more  satisfied  with  myself  now." 

Bill  Chambers  coughed,  and  Mr.  Cutts,  arter  finishing  'is 
beer,  took  another  look  at  Bob  Pretty,  and  went  off  boiling 
a'most. 

The  trouble  he  took  to  catch  Bob  Pretty  arter  that  you 
wouldn't  believe,  and  all  the  time  the  game  seemed  to  be  simply 
melting  away,  and  Squire  Rockett  was  finding  fault  with  'im 
all  day  long.  He  was  worn  to  a  shadder  a'most  with  watching, 
and  Bob  Pretty  seemed  to  be  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Cutts  watched  in  the  plantations,  and  some- 
times 'e  hid  'imself  near  Bob's  house,  and  at  last  one  night, 
when  'e  was  crouching  behind  the  fence  of  Frederick  Scott's 
front  garden,  'e  saw  Bob  Pretty  come  out  of  'is  house  and,  arter 
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a  careful  look  round,  walk  up  the  road.  He  held  'is  breath  as 
Bob  passed  'im,  and  was  just  getting  up  to  f oiler  'im  when 
Bob  stopped  and  walked  slowly  back  agin,  sniffing. 

*^ot  a  delicious  smell  o'  roses  !^'  he  ses,  out  loud. 

He  stood  in  the  middle  o'  the  road  nearly  opposite  where  the 
keeper  was  hiding,  and  sniffed  so  that  you  could  ha'  'card  him 
the  other  end  o'  the  village. 

"It  can't  be  roses,"  he  ses,  in  a  puzzled  voice,  '^ecos  there 
ain't  no  roses  hereabouts,  and,  besides,  it's  late  for  'em.  It  must 
be  Mr.  Cutts,  the  clever  new  keeper." 

He  put  his  'ead  over  the  fence  and  bid  'im  good-evening, 
and  said  wot  a  fine  night  for  a  stroll  it  was,  and  asked  'im 
whether  'e  was  waiting  for  Frederick  Scott's  aunt.  Mr.  Cutts 
didn't  answer  'im  a  word;  'e  was  pretty  near  bursting  with 
passion.  He  got  up  and  shook  'is  fist  in  Bob  Pretty's  face, 
and  then  'e  went  off  stamping  down  the  road  as  if  'e  was  going 
mad. 

And  for  a  time  Bob  Pretty  seemed  to  'ave  all  the  luck  on  'is 
side.  Keeper  Lewis  got  rheumatic  fever,  which  'e  put  down  to 
sitting  about  night  arter  night  in  damp  places  watching  for 
Bob,  and,  while  'e  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  with  the  doctor  going 
every  day,  Mr.  Cutts  fell  in  getting  over  a  fence  and  broke  'is 
leg.  Then  all  the  work  fell  on  Keeper  Smith,  and  to  'ear  'im 
talk  you'd  think  that  rheumatic  fever  and  broken  legs  was 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  He  asked  the  squire 
for  'elp,  but  the  squire  wouldn't  give  it  to  'im,  and  he  kept  tell- 
ing 'im  wot  a  feather  in  'is  cap  it  would  be  if  'e  did  wot  the 
other  two  couldn't  do,  and  caught  Bob  Pretty.  It  was  all 
very  well,  but,  as  Smith  said,  wot  'e  wanted  was  feathers  in  'is 
piller,  instead  of  'aving  to  snatch  a  bit  o'  sleep  in  'is  chair  or 
sitting  down  with  his  'ead  agin  a  tree.  "When  I  tell  you  that  'e 
fell  asleep  in  this  public-'ouse  one  night  while  the  landlord  was 
drawing  a  pint  o'  beer  he  'ad  ordered,  you'll  know  wot  'e 
suffered. 

0'  course,  all  this  suited  Bob  Pretty  as  well  as  could  be,  and 
'e  was  that  good-tempered  'e'd  got  a  nice  word  for  everybody, 
and  when  Bill  Chambers  told  'im  'e  was  foolhardy  'e  only 
laughed  and  said  'e  knew  wot  'e  was  about. 

But  the  very  next  night  'e  had  reason  to  remember  Bill 
Chambers's  words.  He  was  walking  along  Farmer  Hall's  field 
— the  one  next  to  the  squire's  plantation — and,  so  far  from 
being  nervous,  'e  was  actually  a-whistling.    He'd  got  a  sack 
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over  ^is  shoulder,  loaded  as  full  as  it  could  be,  and  'e  'ad  just 
stopped  to  light  'is  pipe  when  three  men  burst  out  o'  the 
plantation  and  ran  toward  'im  as  'ard  as  they  could  run. 

Bob  Pretty  just  gave  one  look  and  then  'e  dropped  'is  pipe 
and  set  off  like  a  hare.  It  was  no  good  dropping  the  sack,  be- 
cause Smith,  the  keeper,  'ad  recognised  'im  and  called  'im  by 
name,  so  'e  just  put  'is  teeth  together  and  did  the  best  he  could, 
and  there's  no  doubt  that  if  it  'adn't  ha'  been  for  the  sack  'e 
could  'ave  got  clear  away. 

As  it  was,  'e  ran  for  pretty  near  a  mile,  and  they  could  'ear 
'im  breathing  like  a  pair  o'  bellows;  but  at  last  'e  saw  that  the 
game  was  up.  He  just  managed  to  struggle  as  far  as  Farmer 
Pinnock's  pond,  and  then,  waving  the  sack  round  his  'ead,  'e 
flung  it  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  fell  down  gasping  for  breath. 

"Got — ^you — this  time — Bob  Pretty,"  ses  one  o'  the  men,  as 
they  came  up. 

"Wot— Mr.  Cutis  r  ses  Bob,  with  a  start. 

"That's  me,  my  man,"  ses  the  keeper. 

"Why — I  thought — ^you  was .    Is  that  Mr.  Lewis?    It 

can't  be." 

"That's  me,"  ses  Keeper  Lewis.  "We  both  got  well  sudden- 
like. Bob  Pretty,  when  we  'eard  you  was  out.  You  ain't  so 
sharp  as  you  thought  you  was." 

Bob  Pretty  sat  still,  getting  'is  breath  back  and  doing  a  bit 
o'  thinking  at  the  same  time. 

"You  give  me  a  start,"  he  ses,  at  last.  "I  thought  you  was 
both  in  bed,  and,  knowing  'ow  hard  worked  Mr.  Smith  'as 
been,  I  just  came  round  to  'elp  'im  keep  watch  like.  I  promised 
to  'elp  you,  Mr.  Cutts,  if  you  remember." 

"Wot  was  that  you  threw  in  the  pond  just  now?"  ses  Mr. 
Cutts. 

"A  sack,"  ses  Bob  Pretty;  "a  sack  I  found  in  Farmer  Hall's 
field.  It  felt  to  me  as  though  it  might  'ave  birds  in  it,  so  I 
picked  it  up,  and  I  was  just  on  my  way  to  your  'ouse  with  it, 
Mr.  Cutts,  when  you  started  arter  me." 

"Ah!"  ses  the  keeper,  "and  wot  did  you  run  for?" 

Bob  Pretty  tried  to  laugh.  "Becos  I  thought  it  was  the 
poachers  arter  me,"  he  ses.   "It  seems  ridikilous,  don't  it  ?" 

"Yes,  it  does,"  ses  Lewis. 

"I  thought  you'd  know  me  a  mile  off,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts.  "I 
should  ha'  thought  the  smell  o'  roses  would  ha'  told  you  I 
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Bob  Pretty  scratched  ^is  ^ead  and  looked  at  'im  out  of  the 
corner  of  ^is  eye,  but  he  'adn't  got  any  answer.  Then  'e  sat 
biting  his  finger-nails  and  thinking  while  the  keepers  stood 
argyfying  as  to  who  should  take  'is  clothes  off  and  go  into  the 
pond  arter  the  pheasants.  It  was  a  very  cold  night  and  the 
pond  was  pretty  deep  in  places,  and  none  of  'em  seemed  anxious. 

"Make  'im  go  in  for  it,"  ses  Lewis,  looking  at  Bob;  "'e 
chucked  it  in.'' 


"Bob  Pretty  pointed  with  'is  finger." 


"I'm 


"On'y  becos  I  thought  you  was  poachers,"  ses  Bob. 
sorry  to  'ave  caused  so  much  trouble." 

"Well,  you  go  in  and  get  it  out,"  ses  Lewis,  who  pretty  well 
guessed  who'd  'ave  to  do  it  if  Bob  didn't.  "It'll  look  better  for 
you,  too." 

"I've  got  my  defence  all  right,"  ses  Bob  Pretty.  "I  ain't  set 
a  foot  on  the  squire's  preserves,  and  I  found  this  sack  a  'undred 
yards  away  from  it." 
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"Don't  waste  more  time/'  ses  Mr.  Cutts  to  Lewis.  "Off  with 
your  clothes  and  in  with  you.  Anybody's  think  you  was  afraid 
of  a  little  cold  water." 

"Whereabouts  did  'e  pitch  it  in?"  ses  Lewis. 

Bob  Pretty  pointed  with  'is  finger  exactly  where  'e  thought 
it  was,  but  they  wouldn't  listen  to  'im,  and  then  Lewis,  arter 
twice  saying  wot  a  bad  cold  he'd  got,  took  'is  coat  off  very  slow 
and  careful. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  going  in  to  oblige  you,"  ses  Bob  Pretty, 
"but  the  pond  is  so  full  o'  them  cold,  slimy  efts;  I  don't  fancy 
them  crawling  up  agin  me,  and,  besides  that,  there's  such  a 
lot  o'  deep  holes  in  it.  And  wotever  you  do  don't  put  your  'ead 
under;  you  know  'ow  foul  that  water  is." 

Keeper  Lewis  pretended  not  to  listen  to  'im.  He  took  off  'is 
clothes  very  slowly  and  then  'e  put  one  foot  in  and  stood  shiver- 
ing, although  Smith,  who  felt  the  water  with  his  'and,  said  it 
was  quite  warm.  Then  Lewis  put  the  other  foot  in  and  began 
to  walk  about  careful,  arf-way  up  to  'is  knees. 

"I  can't  find  it,"  he  ses,  with  'is  teeth  chattering. 

"You  'aven't  looked,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts;  "walk  about  more;  you 
can't  expect  to  find  it  all  at  once.  Try  the  middle." 

Lewis  tried  the  middle,  and  'e  stood  there  up  to  'is  neck, 
feeling  about  with  his  foot  and  saying  things  out  loud  about 
Bob  Pretty,  and  other  things  under  'is  breath  about  Mr.  Cutts. 

"Well,  I'm  going  off  'ome,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  getting  up.  "I'm 
too  tender-'arted  to  stop  and  see  a  man  drownded." 

"You  stay  'ere,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts,  catching  'old  of  him. 

"Wot  for?"  ses  Bob;  "you've  got  no  right  to  keep  me  'ere." 

"Catch  'old  of  'im,  Joe,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts,  quick-like. 

Smith  caught  'old  of  his  other  arm,  and  Lewis  left  off  try- 
ing to  find  the  sack  to  watch  the  struggle.  Bob  Pretty  fought 
'ard,  and  once  or  twice  'e  nearly  tumbled  Mr.  Cutts  into  the 
pond,  but  at  last  'e  gave  in  and  lay  down  panting  and  talking 
about  'is  loryer.  Smith  'eld  him  down  on  the  ground  while 
Mr.  Cutts  kept  pointing  out  places  with  'is  finger  for  Lewis  to 
walk  to.  The  last  place  'e  pointed  to  wanted  a  much  taller  man, 
but  it  wasn't  found  out  till  too  late,  and  the  fuss  Keeper  Lewis 
made  when  'e  could  speak  agin  was  terrible. 

"You'd  better  come  out,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts;  "you  ain't  doing 
no  good.  We  know  where  they  are  and  we'll  watch  the  pond  till 
daylight — that  is,  unless  Smith  'ud  like  to  'ave  a  try." 
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"It's  pretty  near  daylight  now,  I  think/'  ses  Smith. 

Lewis  came  out  and  ran  up  and  down  to  dry  'imself,  and 
finished  off  on  'is  pocket-'andkerchief,  and  then  with  'is  teeth 
chattering  'e  began  to  dress  'imself.  He  got  'is  shirt  on,  and 
then  'e  stood  turning  over  'is  clothes  as  if  'e  was  looking  for 
something. 

"Never  mind  about  your  stud  now,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts ;  "hurry  up 
and  dress." 

^'Studf*  ses  Lewis,  very  snappish.  "I'm  looking  for  my 
trowsis." 

"Your  trowsis?"  ses  Smith,  'elping  'im  look. 

"I  put  all  my  clothes  together,"  ses  Lewis,  a'most  shouting. 
"Where  are  they  ?  I'm  arf  perished  with  cold.  Where  are  they  ?" 

"He  'ad  'em  on  this  evening,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  "'cos  I  re- 
member noticing  'em." 

"They  must  be  somewhere  about,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts ;  "why  don't 
you  use  your  eyes?" 

He  walked  up  and  down,  peering  about,  and  as  for  Lewis  he 
was  'opping  round  arf  crazy. 

"I  wonder,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  in  a  thoughtful  voice,  to  Smith 
— "I  wonder  whether  you  or  Mr.  Cutts  kicked  'em  in  the  pond 
while  you  was  struggling  with  me.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I 
seem  to  remember  'earing  a  splash." 

"He's  done  it,  Mr.  Cutts,"  ses  Smith;  "never  mind,  it'll  go 
all  the  'arder  with  'im." 

"But  I  do  mind,"  ses  Lewis,  shouting.  "I'll  be  even  with 
you  for  this.  Bob  Pretty.  I'll  make  you  feel  it.  You  wait  till 
I've  done  with  you.  You'll  get  a  month  extra  for  this,  you 
see  if  you  don't." 

"Don't  you  mind  about  me,"  ses  Bob ;  "you  run  off  'ome  and 
cover  up  them  legs  of  yours.  I  found  that  sack,  so  my  con- 
science is  clear." 

Lewis  put  on  'is  coat  and  waistcoat  and  set  off,  and  Mr. 
Cutts  and  Smith,  arter  feeling  about  for  a  dry  place,  set  their- 
selves  down  and  began  to  smoke. 

"Look  'ere,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  "I'm  not  going  to  sit  'ere  all 
night  to  please  you ;  I'm  going  off  'ome.  If  you  want  me  you'll 
know  where  to  find  me." 

"You  stay  where  you  are,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts.  "We  ain't  going  to 
let  you  out  of  our  sight." 

^^ery  well,  then,  you  take  me  'ome,"  ses  Bob.    "I'm  not 
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going  to  catch  my  death  o'  cold  sitting  'ere.  I'm  not  used  to 
being  out  of  a  night  like  you  are.  I  was  brought  up  respect- 
able.'' 

"I  dare  say,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts.  "Take  you  'ome,  and  then  'ave 
one  o'  your  mates  come  and  get  the  sack  while  we're  away." 

Then  Bob  Pretty  lost  'is  temper,  and  the  things  'e  said  about 
Mr.  Cutts  wasn't  fit  for  Smith  to  'ear.  He  threw  'imself  down 
at  last  full  length  on  the  ground  and  sulked  till  the  day  broke. 

Keeper  Lewis  was  there  a'most  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  with 
some  long  hay-rakes  he'd  borrowed,  and  I  should  think  that 
pretty  near  arf  the  folks  in  Claybury  'ad  turned  up  to  see  the 
fun.  Mrs.  Pretty  was  crying  and  wringing  'er  'ands;  but  most 
folks  seemed  to  be  rather  pleased  that  Bob  'ad  been  caught 
at  last. 

In  next  to  no  time  arf  a  dozen  rakes  was  at  work,  and  the 
things  they  brought  out  o'  that  pond  you  wouldn't  believe. 
The  edge  of  it  was  all  littered  with  rusty  tin  pails  and  sauce- 
pans and  such-like,  and  by-and-bye  Lewis  found  the  things 
he'd  'ad  to  go  'ome  without  a  few  hours  afore,  but  they  didn't 
seem  to  find  that  sack,  and  Bob  Pretty,  wot  was  talking  to  'is 
wife,  began  to  look  'opeful. 

But  just  then  the  squire  came  riding  up  with  two  friends  as 
was  staying  with  'im,  and  he  offered  a  reward  of  five  shillings 
to  the  man  wot  found  it.  Three  or  four  of  'em  waded  in  up  to 
their  middle  then  and  raked  their  'ardest,  and  at  last  Henery 
Walker  give  a  cheer  and  brought  it  to  the  side,  all  heavy  with 
water. 

"That's  the  sack  I  found,  sir,"  ses  Bob,  starting  up.  "It  wasn't 
on  your  land  at  all,  but  on  the  field  next  to  it.  I'm  an  honest, 
'ardworking  man,  and  I've  never  been  in  trouble  afore.  Ask 
anybody  'ere  and  they'll  tell  you  the  same." 

Squire  Rockett  took  no  notice  of  'im.  "Is  that  the  sack?" 
he  asks,  turning  to  Mr.  Cutts. 

"That's  the  one,  sir,"  ses  Mr.  Cutts.  "I'd  swear  to  it  any- 
where." 

"You'd  swear  a  man's  life  away,"  ses  Bob.  "'Ow  can  you 
swear  to  it  when  it  was  dark?" 

Mr.  Cutts  didn't  answer  'im.  He  went  down  on  'is  knees  and 
cut  the  string  that  tied  up  the  mouth  o'  the  sack,  and  then  'e 
started  back  as  if  'e'd  been  shot,  and  'is  eyes  a'most  started  out 
of  'is  'ead. 

"Wot's  the  matter?"  ses  the  squire. 
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Mr.  Cutts  couldn't  speak;  he  could  only  stutter  and  point  at 
the  sack  with  'is  finger,  and  Henery  Walker,  as  was  getting 
curious,  lifted  up  the  other  end  of  it  and  out  rolled  a  score  of 
as  fine  cabbages  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 

I  never  see  people  so  astonished  afore  in  all  my  born  days, 
and  as  for  Bob  Pretty,  'e  stood  staring  at  them  cabbages  as  if 
'e  couldn't  believe  'is  eyesight. 

*'And  that's  wot  I've  been  kept  'ere  all  night  for,"  he  ses. 


"  'You  ought  to  be  more  careful,'  ses  Bob." 

at  last,  shaking  his  'ead.  "That's  wot  comes  o'  trying  to  do  a 
kindness  to  keepers,  and  'elping  of  'em  in  their  difficult  work. 
P'r'aps  that  ain't  the  sack  arter  all,  Mr.  Cutts.  I  could  ha' 
sworn  they  was  pheasants  in  the  one  I  found,  but  I  may  be 
mistook,  never  'aving  'ad  one  in  my  'ands  afore.  Or  p'r'aps 
somebody  was  trying  to  'ave  a  game  with  you,  Mr.  Cutts,  and 
deceived  me  instead." 
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The  keepers  on'y  stared  at  ^im. 

"You  ought  to  be  more  careful,"  ses  Bob.  ''Very  likely  while 
you  was  taking  all  that  trouble  over  me,  and  Keeper  Lewis 
was  catching  'is  death  o'  cold,  the  poachers  was  up  at  the 
plantation  taking  all  they  wanted.  And,  besides,  it  ain't  right 
for  Squire  Rockett  to  'ave  to  pay  Henery  Walker  five  shillings 
for  finding  a  lot  of  old  cabbages.   I  shouldn't  like  it  myself." 

He  looked  out  of  the  corner  of  'is  eye  at  the  squire,  as  was 
pretending  not  to  notice  Henery  Walker  touching  'is  cap  to 
him,  and  then  'e  turns  to  'is  wife  and  he  ses : 

"Come  along,  old  gal,"  'e  ses.  "I  want  my  breakfast  bad,  and 
arter  that  I  shall  'ave  to  lose  a  honest  day's  work  ia  bed." 
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Evert  sailorman  grumbles  about  the  sea,  said  the  night-watch- 
man, thoughtfully.  It's  human  nature  to  grumble,  and  I  s'pose 
they  keep  on  grumbling  and  sticking  to  it  because  there  ain't 
much  else  they  can  do.  There's  not  many  shore-going  berths 
that  a  sailorman  is  fit  for,  and  those  that  they  are — such  as 
a  night-watchman's,  for  instance — wants  such  a  good  character 
that  there's  few  as  are  to  equal  it. 

Sometimes  they  get  things  to  do  ashore.  I  knew  one  man  that 
took  up  butchering,  and  'e  did  very  well  at  it  till  the  police 
took  him  up.  Another  man  I  knew  gave  up  the  sea  to  marry 
a  washerwoman,  and  they  hadn't  been  married  six  months 
afore  she  died,  and  back  he  'ad  to  go  to  sea  agin,  pore  chap. 

A  man  who  used  to  grumble  awful  about  the  sea  was  old 
Sam  Small — a  man  I've  spoke  of  to  you  before.  To  hear  ^im 
go  on  about  the  sea,  arter  he  'ad  spent  four  or  five  months' 
money  in  a  fortnight,  was  'artbreaking.  He  used  to  ask  us  wot 
was  going  to  happen  to  'im  in  his  old  age,  and  when  we  pointed 
out  that  he  wouldn't  be  likely  to  'ave  any  old  age  if  he  wasn't 
more  careful  of  'imself  he  used  to  fly  into  a  temper  and  call  us 
everything  'e  could  lay  his  tongue  to. 

One  time  when  'e  was  ashore  with  Peter  Eusset  and  Ginger 
Dick  he  seemed  to  'ave  got  it  on  the  brain.  He  started  being 
careful  of  'is  money  instead  o'  spending  it,  and  three  mornings 
running  he  bought  a  newspaper  and  read  the  advertisements, 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  comfortable  berth  for  a  strong, 
good-'arted  man  wot  didn't  like  work. 

He  actually  went  arter  one  situation,  and,  if  it  hadn't  ha' 
been  for  seventy-nine  other  men,  he  said  he  believed  he'd  ha' 
had  a  good  chance  of  getting  it.  As  it  was,  all  'e  got  was  a 
black  eye  for  shoving  another  man,  and  for  a  day  or  two  he  was 
so  down-'arted  that  'e  was  no  company  at  all  for  the  othtj  two. 

For  three  or  four  days  'e  went  out  by  'imself,  and  then,  all 
of  a  sudden.  Ginger  Dick  and  Peter  began  to  notice  a  great 
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change  in  him.  He  seemed  to  'ave  got  quite  cheerful  and  ^appy. 
He  answered  'em  back  pleasant  when  they  spoke  to  'im,  and  one 
night  he  lay  in  'is  bed  whistling  comic  songs  until  Ginger  and 
Peter  Eusset  'ad  to  get  out  o'  bed  to  him.  When  he  bought  a 
new  necktie  and  a  smart  cap  and  washed  'imself  twice  in  one 
day  they  fust  began  to  ask  each  other  wot  was  up,  and  then 
they  asked  him. 

"Up?"  ses  Sam;  "nothing." 

"He's  in  love/'  ses  Peter  Eusset. 

"You're  a  liar/'  ses  Sam,  without  turning  round. 

"He'll  'ave  it  bad  at  'is  age/'  ses  Ginger. 

Sam  didn't  say  nothing,  but  he  kept  fidgeting  about  as 
though  'e'd  got  something  on  his  mind.  Fust  he  looked  out  o' 
the  winder,  then  he  'ummed  a  tune,  and  at  last,  looking  at  'em 
very  fierce,  he  took  a  tooth-brush  wrapped  in  paper  out  of  'is 
pocket  and  began  to  clean  'is  teeth. 

"He  is  in  love,"  ses  Ginger,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

"Or  else  'e's  gorn  mad/'  ses  Peter,  watching  'im.  "Which 
is  it,  Sam?" 

Sam  made  believe  that  he  couldn't  answer  'im  because  o'  the 
tooth-brush,  and  arter  he'd  finished  he  'ad  such  a  raging  tooth- 
ache that  'e  sat  in  a  corner  holding  'is  face  and  looking  the 
pictur'  o'  misery.  They  couldn't  get  a  word  out  of  him  till  they 
asked  'im  to  go  out  with  them,  and  then  he  said  'e  was  going 
to  bed.  Twenty  minutes  arterwards,  when  Ginger  Dick  stepped 
back  for  'is  pipe,  he  found  he  'ad  gorn. 

He  tried  the  same  game  next  night,  but  the  other  two  wouldn't 
'ave  it,  and  they  stayed  in  so  long  that  at  last  'e  lost  'is  temper, 
and,  arter  wondering  wot  Ginger's  father  and  mother  could  ha' 
been  a-thinking  about,  and  saying  that  he  believed  Peter  Russet 
'ad  been  changed  at  birth  for  a  sea-sick  monkey,  he  put  on  'is 
cap  and  went  out.  Both  of  'em  follered  'im  sharp,  but  when 
he  led  'em  to  a  mission-hall,  and  actually  went  inside,  they  left 
'im  and  went  off  on  their  own. 

They  talked  it  over  that  night  between  themselves,  and  next 
evening  they  went  out  fust  and  hid  themselves  round  the  cor- 
ner. Ten  minutes  arterwards  old  Sam  came  out,  walking  as 
though  'e  was  going  to  catch  a  train;  and  smiling  to  think  'ow 
he  'ad  shaken  them  off.  At  the  corner  of  Commercial  Road  he 
stopped  and  bought  'imself  a  button-hole  for  'is  coat,  and  Ginger 
was  so  surprised  that  'e  pinched  Peter  Russet  to  make  sure 
that  he  wasn't  dreaming. 
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Old  Sam  walked  straight  on  whistling,  and  every  now  and 
then  looking  down  at  ^is  button-hole,  until  by-and-bye  he 
turned  down  a  street  on  the  right  and  went  into  a  little  shop. 
Ginger  Dick  and  Peter  waited  for  'im  at  the  corner,  but  he 
was  inside  for  so  long  that  at  last  they  got  tired  o'  waiting  and 
crept  up  and  peeped  through  the  winder. 

It  was  a  little  tobacconist^s  shop,  with  newspapers  and  penny 
toys  and  such-like;  but,  as  far  as  Ginger  could  see  through  two 
rows  0^  pipes  and  the  Police  News,  it  was  empty.  They  stood 
there  with  their  noses  pressed  against  the  glass  for  some  time, 
wondering  wot  had  ^appened  to  Sam,  but  by-and-bye  a  little 
boy  went  in  and  then  they  began  to  ^ave  an  idea  wot  Sam's 
little  game  was. 

As  the  shop-bell  went  the  door  of  a  little  parlour  at  the  back 
of  the  shop  opened,  and  a  stout  and  uncommon  good-looking 
woman  of  about  forty  came  out.  Her  'ead  pushed  the  Police 
News  out  o'  the  way  and  her  'and  came  groping  into  the  win- 
der arter  a  toy.  Ginger  'ad  a  good  look  at  'er  out  o'  the  corner 
of  one  eye,  while  he  pretended  to  be  looking  at  a  tobacco-jar 
with  the  other.  As  the  little  boy  came  out  'im  and  Peter  Eus- 
set  went  in. 

"I  want  a  pipe,  please,"  he  ses,  smiling  at  'er ;  "a  clay-pipe — 
one  o'  your  best." 

The  woman  handed  'im  down  a  box  to  choose  from,  and  just 
then  Peter,  wot  'ad  been  staring  in  at  the  arf-open  door  at  a 
boot  wot  wanted  lacing  up,  gave  a  big  start  and  ses,  "Why! 
Halloa !" 

"Wot's  the  matter?"  ses  the  woman,  looking  at  'im. 

"I'd  know  that  foot  anywhere,"  ses  Peter,  still  staring  at 
it;  and  the  words  was  hardly  out  of  'is  mouth  afore  the  foot 
'ad  moved  itself  away  and  tucked  itself  under  its  chair.  "Why, 
that's  my  dear  old  friend  Sam  Small,  ain't  it?" 

"Do  you  know  the  captain?"  ses  the  woman,  smiling  at  'im. 

"Cap ?"  ses  Peter.    ''Cap f  Oh,  yes;  why,  he's  the 

biggest  friend  I've  got." 

"  'Ow  strange !"  ses  the  woman. 

"We've  been  wanting  to  see  'im  for  some  time,"  ses  Ginger. 
"He  was  kind  enough  to  lend  me  arf  a  crown  the  other  day, 
and  I've  been  wanting  to  pay  'im." 

"Captin  Small,"  ses  the  woman,  pushing  open  the  door, 
"here's  some  old  friends  o'  yours." 

Old  Sam  turned  'is  face  round  and  looked  at  'em,  and  if 
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looks  could  ha'  killed,  as  the  saying  is,  they'd  ha'  been  dead 
men  there  and  then. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  ses,  in  a  choking  voice;  "'ow  are  you?" 

"Pretty  well,  thank  you,  captin/*  ses  Ginger,  grinning  at 
'im;  "and  'ow's  yourself  arter  all  this  long  time?" 

He  held  out  'is  hands  and  Sam  shook  it,  and  then  shook  'ands 
with  Peter  Russet,  who  was  grinning  so  'ard  that  he  couldn't 
speak. 

"These  are  two  old  friends  o'  mine,  Mrs.  Finch,"  ses  old  Sam, 
giving  'em  a  warning  look;  "Captin  Dick  and  Captin  Russet, 
two  o'  the  oldest  and  best  friends  a  man  ever  'ad." 

"Captin  Dick  'as  got  arf  a  crown  for  you,"  ses  Peter  Russet, 
still  grinning. 

"There  now,"  ses  Ginger,  looking  vexed,  "if  I  ain't  been  and 
forgot  it;  I've  on'y  got  arf  a  sovereign." 

"I  can  give  you  change,  sir,"  ses  Mrs.  Finch.  "P'r'aps  you'd 
like  to  sit  down  for  five  minutes?" 

Ginger  thanked  'er,  and  'im  and  Peter  Russet  took  a  chair 
apiece  in  front  o'  the  fire  and  began  asking  old  Sam  about  'is 
'ealth,  and  wot  he'd  been  doing  since  they  saw  'im  last. 

"Fancy  your  reckernizing  his  foot,"  ses  Mrs.  Finch,  coming 
in  with  the  change. 

"I'd  know  it  anywhere,"  ses  Peter,  who  was  watching  Gin- 
ger pretending  to  give  Sam  Small  the  arf  dollar,  and  Sam  pre- 
tending in  a  most  life-like  manner  to  take  it. 

Ginger  Dick  looked  round  the  room.  It  was  a  comfortable  lit- 
tle place,  with  pictures  on  the  walls  and  antimacassars  on  all 
the  chairs,  and  a  row  of  pink  vases  on  the  mantel-piece.  Then 
'e  looked  at  Mrs.  Finch,  and  thought  wot  a  nice-looking  woman 
she  was. 

"This  is  nicer  than  being  aboard  ship  with  a  crew  o'  nasty, 
troublesome  sailormen  to  look  arter,  Captin  Small,"  he  ses. 

"It's  wonderful  the  way  he  manages  'em,"  ses  Peter  Russet 
to  Mrs.  Finch.   "Like  a  lion  he  is." 

"A  roaring  lion,"  ses  Ginger  Dick,  looking  at  Sam.  "He 
don't  know  wot  fear  is." 

Sam  began  to  smile,  and  Mrs.  Finch  looked  at  'im  so  pleased 
that  Peter  Russet,  who  'ad  been  looking  at  'er  and  the  room, 
and  thinking  much  the  same  way  as  Ginger,  began  to  think  that 
they  was  on  the  wrong  tack. 

"Afore  'e  got  stout  and  old,"  he  ses,  shaking  his  'ead,  "there 
wasn't  a  smarter  skipper  afloat." 
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'^e  all  'ave  our  day/'  ses  Ginger,  shaking  his  'ead  too. 

"I  dessay  he's  good  for  another  year  or  two  afloat,  yet,"  ses 
Peter  Eusset,  considering. 

"With  care,"  ses  Ginger. 

Old  Sam  was  going  to  say  something,  but  'e  stopped  him- 
self just  in  time.  "They  will  'ave  their  joke,"  he  ses,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Finch  and  trying  to  smile.  "I  feel  as  young  as  ever 
I  did." 

Mrs.  Finch  said  that  anybody  with  arf  an  eye  could  see  that, 
and  then  she  looked  at  a  kettle  that  was  singing  on  the  'ob. 

"I  s'pose  you  gentlemen  wouldn't  care  for  a  cup  o'  cocoa?" 
she  ses,  turning  to  them. 

Ginger  Dick  and  Peter  both  said  that  they  liked  it  better 
than  anything  else,  and,  arter  she  'ad  got  out  the  cups  and 
saucers  and  a  tin  o'  cocoa.  Ginger  held  the  kettle  and  poured 
the  water  in  the  cups  while  she  stirred  them,  and  old  Sam 
sat  looking  on  'elpless. 

"It  does  seem  funny  to  see  you  drinking  cocoa,  captin,"  ses 
Ginger,  as  old  Sam  took  his  cup. 

"Ho!"  ses  Sam,  firing  up;  "and  why,  if  I  might  make  so 
bold  as  to  ask?" 

"  'Cos  I've  generally  see  you  drinking  something  out  of  a 
bottle,"  ses  Ginger. 

"Now,  look  'ere,"  ses  Sam,  starting  up  and  spilling  some 
of  the  hot  cocoa  over  'is  lap. 

"A  ginger-beer  bottle,"  ses  Peter  Eusset,  making  faces  at 
Ginger  to  keep  quiet. 

"Yes,  o'  course,  that's  wot  I  meant,"  ses  Ginger. 

Old  Sam  wiped  the  cocoa  off  'is  knees  without  saying  a  word, 
but  his  weskit  kept  going  up  and  down  till  Peter  Eusset  felt 
quite  sorry  for  'im. 

"There's  nothing  like  it,"  he  ses  to  Mrs.  Finch.  "It  was  by 
sticking  to  ginger-beer  and  milk  and  such-like  that  Captain 
Small  'ad  command  of  a  ship  afore  'e  was  twenty-five." 

"Lor' !"  ses  Mrs.  Finch. 

She  smiled  at  old  Sam  till  Peter  got  uneasy  agin,  and  began 
to  think  p'r'aps  'e'd  been  praising  'im  too  much. 

"Of  course,  I'm  speaking  of  long  ago  now,"  he  ses. 

"Years  and  years  afore  you  was  born,  ma'am,"  ses  Ginger. 

Old  Sam  was  going  to  say  something,  but  Mrs.  Finch  looked 
so  pleased  that  'e  thought  better  of  it.  Some  o'  the  cocoa  'e  was 
drinking  went  the  wrong  way,  and  then  Ginger  patted  'im  on 
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the  back  and  told  'im  to  be  careful  not  to  bring  on  'is  brown- 
chitis  agin.  Wot  with  temper  and  being  afraid  to  speak  for 
fear  they  should  let  Mrs.  Finch  know  that  'e  wasn't  a  cap  tin, 
he  could  'ardly  bear  'imself,  but  he  very  near  broke  out  when 
Peter  Eusset  advised  'im  to  'ave  his  weskit  lined  with  red 
flannel.  They  all  stayed  on  till  closing  time,  and  by  the  time 
they  left  they  'ad  made  theirselves  so  pleasant  that  Mrs.  Finch 
said  she'd  be  pleased  to  see  them  any  time  they  liked  to 
look  in. 

Sam  Small  waited  till  they  'ad  turned  the  corner,  and  then 
he  broke  out  so  alarming  that  they  could  'ardly  do  anything 
with  'im.  Twice  policemen  spoke  to  'im  and  advised  'im  to  go 
home  afore  they  altered  their  minds ;  and  he  'ad  to  hold  'imself 
in  and  keep  quiet  while  Ginger  and  Peter  Eusset  took  'is  arms 
and  said  they  were  seeing  him  'ome. 

He  started  the  row  agin  when  they  got  indoors,  and  sat  up 
in  'is  bed  smacking  'is  lips  over  the  things  he'd  like  to  'ave 
done  to  them  if  he  could.  And  then,  arter  saying  'ow  he'd  like 
to  see  Ginger  boiled  alive  like  a  lobster,  he  said  he  knew  that 
'e  was  a  noble-'arted  feller  who  wouldn't  try  and  cut  an  old 
pal  out,  and  that  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  on  top  of 
a  tramcar. 

"She's  too  young  for  you,"  ses  Ginger;  "and  too  good-look- 
ing besides." 

"It's  the  nice  little  bisness  he's  fallen  in  love  with.  Ginger," 
ses  Peter  Eusset.   "I'll  toss  you  who  'as  it." 

Ginger,  who  was  sitting  on  the  foot  o'  Sam's  bed,  said,  "no" 
at  fust,  but  arter  a  time  he  pulled  out  arf  a  dollar  and  spun  it 
in  the  air.  That  was  the  last  'e  see  of  it,  although  he  'ad  Sam 
out  o'  bed  and  all  the  clothes  stripped  off  of  it  twice.  He  spent 
over  arf  an  hour  on  his  'ands  and  knees  looking  for  it,  and  Sam 
said  when  he  was  tired  of  playing  bears  p'r'aps  he'd  go  to  bed 
and  get  to  sleep  like  a  Christian. 

They  'ad  it  all  over  agin  next  morning,  and  at  last,  as  no- 
body would  agree  to  keep  quiet  and  let  the  others  'ave  a  fair 
chance,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  let  the  best  man  win. 
Ginger  Dick  bought  a  necktie  that  took  all  the  colour  out  o' 
Sam's,  and  Peter  Eusset  went  in  for  a  collar  so  big  that  'e  was 
lost  in  it. 

They  all  strolled  into  the  widow's  shop  separate  that  night. 
Ginger  Dick  'ad  smashed  his  pipe  and  wanted  another;  Peter 
Eusset  wanted  some  tobacco;  and  old  Sam  Small  walked  in 
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smiling,  with  a  little  silver  brooch  for  'er,  that  he  said  ^e  had 
picked  up. 

It  was  a  very  nice  brooch,  and  Mrs.  Finch  was  so  pleased 
with  it  that  Ginger  and  Peter  sat  there  as  mad  as  they  could 
be  because  they  'adn^t  thought  of  the  same  thing. 

"Captain  Small  is  very  lucky  at  finding  things,"  ses  Ginger, 
at  last. 

"He's  got  the  name  for  it,"  ses  Peter  Eusset. 

"It's  a  handy  'abit,"  ses  Ginger;  "it  saves  spending  money. 
Who  did  you  give  that  gold  bracelet  to  you  picked  up  the  other 
night,  captin?"  he  ses,  turning  to  Sam. 

"Gold  bracelet?"  ses  Sam.  "I  didn't  pick  up  no  gold  brace- 
let.  Wot  are  you  talking  about?" 

"All  right,  captin;  no  offence,"  ses  Ginger,  holding  up  his 
^and.  "I  dreamt  I  saw  one  on  your  mantel-piece,  I  s'pose.  P'r'aps 
I  oughtn't  to  ha'  said  anything  about  it." 

Old  Sam  looked  as  though  he'd  like  to  eat  'im,  especially  as 
he  noticed  Mrs.  Finch  listening  and  pretending  not  to.  "Oh! 
that  one,"  he  ses,  arter  a  bit  o'  hard  thinking.  "Oh !  I  found 
out  who  it  belonged  to.  You  wouldn't  believe  'ow  pleased  they 
was  at  getting  it  back  agin." 

Ginger  Dick  coughed  and  began  to  think  as  'ow  old  Sam 
was  sharper  than  he  'ad  given  'im  credit  for,  but  afore  he 
could  think  of  anything  else  to  say  Mrs.  Finch  looked  at  old 
Sam  and  began  to  talk  about  'is  ship,  and  to  say  'ow  much 
she  should  like  to  see  over  it. 

"I  wish  I  could  take  you,"  ses  Sam,  looking  at  the  other  two 
out  o'  the  corner  of  his  eye,  "but  my  ship's  over  at  Dunkirk,  in 
France.  I've  just  run  over  to  London  for  a  week  or  two  to  look 
round." 

"And  mine's  there  too,"  ses  Peter  Eusset,  speaking  a'most 
afore  old  Sam  'ad  finished;  "side  by  side  they  lay  in  the  har- 
bour." 

"Oh,  dear,"  ses  Mrs.  Finch,  folding  her  'ands  and  shaking 
her  'ead.  "I  should  like  to  go  over  a  ship  one  arternoon.  I'd 
quite  made  up  my  mind  to  it,  knowing  three  captins." 

She  smiled  and  looked  at  Ginger;  and  Sam  and  Peter  looked 
at  'im  too,  wondering  whether  he  was  going  to  berth  his  ship 
at  Dunkirk  alongside  o'  theirs. 

"Ah,  I  wish  I  'ad  met  you  a  fortnight  ago,"  ses  Ginger,  very 
sad.  "I  gave  up  my  ship,  the  Highflyer,  then,  and  I'm  waiting 
for  one  my  owners  are  'aving  built  for  me  at  Newcastle.   They 
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said  the  Highflyer  wasn't  big  enough  for  me.  She  was  a  nice 
little  ship,  though.  I  believe  IVe  got  'er  picture  somewhere 
about  me!*' 

He  felt  in  'is  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  little  crumpled-up 
photograph  of  a  ship  he'd  been  fireman  aboard  of  some  years 
afore,  and  showed  it  to  'er. 

"That's  me  standing  on  the  bridge,"  he  ses,  pointing  out  a 
little  dot  with  the  stem  of  'is  pipe. 

"It's  your  figger,"  ses  Mrs.  Finch,  straining  her  eyes.  '^ 
should  know  it  anywhere." 

"You've  got  wonderful  eyes,  ma'am,"  ses  old  Sam,  choking 
with  'is  pipe. 

"Anybody  can  see  that,"  ses  Ginger.  "They're  the  largest 
and  the  bluest  I've  ever  seen." 

Mrs.  Finch  told  'im  not  to  talk  nonsense,  but  both  Sam  and 
Peter  Russet  could  see  'ow  pleased  she  was. 

"Truth  is  truth,"  ses  Ginger.  "I'm  a  plain  man,  and  I  speak 
my  mind." 

'^Blue  is  my  fav'rit'  colour,"  ses  old  Sam,  in  a  tender  voice. 
"True  blue." 

Peter  Russet  began  to  feel  out  of  it.  "I  thought  brown  was," 
he  ses. 

"Ho !"  ses  Sam,  turning  on  'im ;  "and  why  ?" 

"I  'ad  my  reasons,"  ses  Peter,  nodding,  and  shutting  ^is  mouth 
very  firm. 

"I  thought  brown  was  'is  fav'rit'  colour  too,"  ses  Ginger.  "I 
don't  know  why.  It's  no  use  asking  me;  because  if  you  did  I 
couldn't  tell  you." 

"Brown's  a  very  nice  colour,"  ses  Mrs.  Finch,  wondering 
wot  was  the  matter  with  old  Sam. 

"Blue,"  ses  Ginger;  "big  blue  eyes — they're  the  ones  for  me. 
Other  people  may  'ave  their  blacks  and  their  browns,"  he  ses, 
looking  at  Sam  and  Peter  Russett,  "but  give  me  blue." 

They  went  on  like  that  all  the  evening,  and  every  time  the 
shop-bell  went  and  the  widow  'ad  to  go  out  to  serve  a  customer 
they  said  in  w'ispers  wot  they  thought  of  each  other;  and  once 
when  she  came  back  rather  sudden  Ginger  'ad  to  explain  to  'er 
that  'e  was  showing  Peter  Russet  a  scratch  on  his  knuckle. 

Ginger  Dick  was  the  fust  there  next  night,  and  took  'er  a  little 
chiney  teapot  he  'ad  picked  up  dirt  cheap  because  it  was  cracked 
right  acrost  the  middle;  but,  as  he  explained  that  he  'ad 
dropped  it  in  hurrying  to  see  'er,  she  was  just  as  pleased.   She 
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stuck  it  up  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  things  she  said  about 
Ginger's  kindness  and  generosity  made  Peter  Russet  spend 
good  money  that  he  wanted  for  'imself  on  a  painted  flower-pot 
next  evening. 

With  three  men  all  courting  'er  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Finch 
had  'er  hands  full,  but  she  took  to  it  wonderful  considering. 
She  was  so  nice  and  kind  to  'em  all  that  even  arter  a  week's 
'ard  work  none  of  'em  was  really  certain  which  she  liked 
best. 

They  took  to  going  in  at  odd  times  o'  the  day  for  tobacco  and 
such-like.  They  used  to  go  alone  then,  but  they  all  met  and  did 
the  polite  to  each  other  there  of  an  evening,  and  then  quarrelled 
all  the  way  'ome. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  without  any  warning.  Ginger  Dick 
and  Peter  Eusset  left  off  going  there.  The  fust  evening  Sam  sat 
expecting  them  every  minute,  and  was  so  surprised  that  he 
couldn't  take  any  advantage  of  it ;  but  on  the  second,  beginning 
by  squeezing  Mrs.  Finch's  'and  at  ha'-past  seven,  he  'ad  got  best 
part  of  his  arm  round  'er  waist  by  a  quarter  to  ten.  He  didn't 
do  more  that  night  because  she  told  him  to  be'ave  'imself,  and 
threatened  to  scream  if  he  didn't  leave  off. 

He  was  arf-way  home  afore  'e  thought  of  the  reason  for  Gin- 
ger Dick  and  Peter  Russet  giving  up,  and  then  he  went  along 
smiling  to  'imself  to  such  an  extent  that  people  thought  'e  was 
mad.  He  went  off  to  sleep  with  the  smile  still  on  'is  lips,  and 
when  Peter  and  Ginger  came  in  soon  arter  closing  time  and  'e 
woke  up  and  asked  them  where  they'd  been,  'e  was  still  smiling. 

"I  didn't  'ave  the  pleasure  o'  seeing  you  at  Mrs.  Finch's 
to-night,"  he  ses. 

"No,"  ses  Ginger,  very  short.  "We  got  tired  of  it." 

"So  un'ealthy  sitting  in  that  stuffy  little  room  every  evening,^' 
ses  Peter. 

Old  Sam  put  his  'ead  under  the  bedclothes  and  laughed  till 
the  bed  shook;  and  every  now  and  then  he'd  put  his  'ead  out 
and  look  at  Peter  and  Ginger  and  laugh  agin  till  he  choked. 

"I  see  'ow  it  is,"  he  ses,  sitting  up  and  wiping  his  eyes  on  the 
sheet.   "Well,  we  can't  all  win." 

"Wot  d'ye  mean?"  ses  Ginger,  very  disagreeable. 

"She  wouldn't  'ave  you,"  ses  Sam,  "that's  wot  I  mean.  And 
I  don't  wonder  at  it.   I  wouldn't  'ave  you  if  I  was  a  gal." 

^TTou're  dreaming,"  ses  Peter  Russet,  sneering  at  'im. 

"That  flower-pot  o'  yours'U  come  in  handy,"  ses  Sam,  think- 
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ing  ^ow  he  'ad  put  'is  arm  round  the  widow's  waist;  "and  I 
thank  you  kindly  for  the  teapot,  Ginger." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  as  you've  asked  'er  to  marry  you?" 
ses  Ginger,  looking  at  Peter  Russet. 

"Not  quite;  but  I'm  going  to,"  ses  Sam,  "and  I'll  bet  you 
even  arf -crowns  she  ses  ^yes.'  " 

Ginger  wouldn't  take  'im,  and  no  more  would  Peter,  not 
even  when  he  raised  it  to  five  shillings;  and  the  vain  way  old 
Sam  lay  there  boasting  and  talking  about  'is  way  with  the  gals 
made  'em  both  feel  ill. 

"I  wouldn't  'ave  her  if  she  asked  me  on  'er  bended  knees," 
ses  Ginger,  holding  up  his  'ead. 

"Nor  me,"  ses  Peter.  "You're  welcome  to  'er,  Sam.  When 
I  think  of  the  evenings  I've  wasted  over  a  fat  old  woman  I 
feel " 

"That'll  do,"  ses  old  Sam,  very  sharp;  "that  ain't  the  way 
to  speak  of  a  lady,  even  if  she  'as  said  'no.' " 

"All  right,  Sam,"  ses  Ginger.  "You  go  in  and  win  if  you 
think  you're  so  precious  clever." 

Old  Sam  said  that  that  was  wot  'e  was  going  to  do,  and  he 
spent  so  much  time  next  morning  making  'imself  look  pretty 
that  the  other  two  could  'ardly  be  civil  to  him. 

He  went  off  a'most  direckly  arter  breakfast,  and  they  didn't 
see  'im  agin  till  twelve  o'clock  that  night.  He  'ad  brought  a 
bottle  o'  whisky  in  with  'im,  and  he  was  so  'appy  that  they  see 
plain  wot  had  'appened. 

"She  said  'yes'  at  two  o'clock  in  the  arternoon,"  ses  old  Sam, 
smiling,  arter  they  had  'ad  a  glass  apiece.  "I'd  nearly  done  the 
trick  at  one  o'clock,  and  then  the  shop-bell  went,  and  I  'ad  to 
begin  all  over  agin.    Still,  it  wasn't  unpleasant." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  you've  asked  'er  to  marry  you?"  ses 
Ginger,  'olding  oat  'is  glass  to  be  filled  agin. 

"I  do,"  ses  Sam;  "but  I  'ope  there's  no  ill-feeling.  You  never 
'ad  a  chance,  neither  of  you ;  she  told  me  so." 

Ginger  Dick  and  Peter  Russet  stared  at  each  other. 

"She  said  she  'ad  been  in  love  with  me  all  along,""  ses  Sam^ 
filling  their  glasses  agin  to  cheer  'em  up.  "We  went  out  arter 
tea  and  bought  the  engagement-ring,  and  then  she  got  some- 
body to  mind  the  shop  and  we  went  to  the  Pagoda  music- 
'all."  '   . 

"I  'ope  you  didn't  pay  much  for  the  ring,  Sam,"  ses  Ginger, 
who  always  got  very  kind-'arted  arter  two  or  three  glasses  o' 
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whisky.  "If  I'd  known  you  was  going  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  I 
might  ha'  told  you  before." 

"We  ought  to  ha'  done/'  ses  Peter,  shaking  his  'ead. 

"Told  me?"  ses  Sam,  staring  at  'em.    "Told  me  wot?" 

"Why  me  and  Peter  gave  it  up/'  ses  Ginger;  "but,  o'  course, 
p'r'aps  you  don't  mind." 

"Mind  wot  ?"  ses  Sam. 

"It's  wonderful  'ow  quiet  she  kept  it,"  ses  Peter. 

Old  Sam  stared  at  'em  agin,  and  then  he  asked  'em  to  speak 
in  plain  English  wot  they'd  got  to  say,  and  not  to  go  taking 
away  the  character  of  a  woman  wot  wasn't  there  to  speak  up 
for  herself. 

"It's  nothing  agin  'er  character,"  ses  Ginger. 

"It's  a  credit  to  her,  looked  at  properly,"  ses  Peter  Eusset. 

"And  Sam'll  'ave  the  pleasure  of  bringing  of  'em  up,"  ses 
Ginger. 

''Bringing  of  'em  upf  ses  Sam,  in  a  trembling  voice  and 
turning  pale;  "bringing  who  up?" 

"Why,  'er  children,"  ses  Ginger.  "Didn't  she  tell  you?  She's 
got  nine  of  'em." 

Sam  pretended  not  to  believe  'em  at  fust,  and  said  they  was 
jealous;  but  next  day  he  crept  down  to  the  greengrocer's  shop 
in  the  same  street,  where  Ginger  had  'appened  to  buy  some 
oranges  one  day,  and  found  that  it  was  only  too  true.  Nine 
children,  the  eldest  of  'em  only  fifteen,  was  staying  with  diff'rent 
relations  owing  to  scarlet-fever  next  door. 

Old  Sam  crept  back  'ome  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  with  a  bag 
of  oranges  he  didn't  want,  and,  arter  making  a  present  of  the 
engagement-ring  to  Ginger — if  'e  could  get  it — he  took  the 
fust  train  to  Tilbury  and  signed  on  for  a  v'y'ge  to  China. 
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Mr.  George  Burton,  naval  pensioner,  sat  at  the  door  of  his 
lodgings  gazing  in  placid  content  at  the  sea.  It  was  early  sum- 
mer, and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers;  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's pipe  was  cold  and  elnpty,  and  his  pouch  upstairs.  He 
shook  his  head  gently  as  he  realised  this,  and,  yielding  to  the 
drowsy  quiet  of  his  surroundings,  laid  aside  the  useless  pipe  and 
fell  into  a  doze. 

He  was  awakened  half  an  hour  later  by  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps. A  tall,  strongly  built  man  was  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Burton,  as  he  gazed  at  him 
sleepily,  began  to  wonder  where  he  had  seen  him  before.  Even 
when  the  stranger  stopped  and  stood  smiling  down  at  him  his 
memory  proved  unequal  to  the  occasion,  and  he  sat  staring  at 
the  handsome,  shaven  face,  with  its  little  fringe  of  grey  whisker, 
waiting  for  enlightenment. 

"George,  my  buck,"  said  the  stranger,  giving  him  a  hearty 
slap  on  the  shoulder,  "how  goes  it?" 

"D Bless  my  eyes,  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  correcting 

himself,  "if  it  ain't  Joe  Stiles.  I  didn't  know  you  without  your 
beard." 

"That's  me,"  said  the  other.    "It's  quite  by  accident  I  heard 
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where  you  were  living,  George;  I  offered  to  go  and  sling  my 
hammock  with  old  Dingle  for  a  week  or  two,  and  he  told  me. 
Nice  quiet  little  place,  Seacombe.  Ah,  you  were  lucky  to  get 
your  pension,  George." 

"I  deserved  it,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  sharply,  as  he  fancied  he 
detected  something  ambiguous  in  his  friend^s  remark. 

"Of  course  you  did,"  said  Mr.  Stiles;  "so  did  I,  but  I  didn't 
get  it.  Well,  it's  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices.  What  about 
that  drink  you  were  speaking  of,  George  ?" 

"I  hardly  ever  touch  anything  now,"  replied  his  friend. 

"I  was  thinking  about  myself,"  said  Mr.  Stiles.  "I  can't  bear 
the  stuff,  but  the  doctor  says  I  must  have  it.  You  know  what 
doctors  are,  George !" 

Mr.  Burton  did  not  deign  to  reply,  but  led  the  way  indoors. 

"Very  comfortable  quarters,  George,"  remarked  Mr.  Stiles, 
gazing  round  the  room  approvingly;  "ship-shape  and  tidy.  I'm 
glad  I  met  old  Dingle.  Why,  I  might  never  ha'  seen  you  again ; 
and  us  such  pals,  too." 

His  host  grunted,  and  from  the  back  of  small  cupboard  pro- 
duced a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  glass,  and  set  them  on  the  table. 
After  a  momentary  hesitation  he  found  another  glass. 

"Our  noble  selves,"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  with  a  tinge  of  reproach 
in  his  tones,  "and  may  we  never  forget  old  friendships." 

Mr.  Burton  drank  the  toast.  "I  hardly  know  what  it's  like 
now,  Joe,"  he  said,  slowly.  "You  wouldn't  believe  how  soon 
you  can  lose  the  taste  for  it." 

Mr.  Stiles  said  he  would  take  his  word  for  it.  "You've  got 
some  nice  little  public-houses  about  here,  too,"  he  remarked. 
"There's  one  I  passed  called  the  Cock  and  Flowerpot;  nice  cosy 
little  place  it  would  be  to  spend  the  evening  in." 

"I  never  go  there,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  hastily.  "I — a  friend  o' 
mine  here  doesn't  approve  o'  public-'ouses." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him  ?"  inquired  his  friend,  anxiously. 

"It's — it's  a  'er,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  in  some  confusion. 

Mr.  Stiles  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  eyed  him  with 
amazement.  Then,  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  reached 
out  his  hand  for  the  bottle. 

"We'll  drink  her  health,"  he  said,  in  a  deep  voice,  'that's 
her  name?" 

^^Mrs.  Dutton,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Stiles,  with  one  hand  on  his  heart,  toasted  her  feelingly; 
then,  filling  up  again,  he  drank  to  the  "happy  couple." 
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"She's  very  strict  about  drink/'  said  Mr.  Burton,  eyeing  these 
proceedings  with  some  severity. 

"Any — dibs?"  inquired  Mr.  Stiles,  slapping  a  pocket  which 
failed  to  ring  in  response. 

"She's  comfortable,"  replied  the  other,  awkwardly.  "Got  a 
little  stationer's  shop  in  the  town ;  steady,  old-fashioned  business. 
She's  chapel,  and  very  strict." 

"Just  what  you  want,"  remarked  Mr.  Stiles,  placing  his  glass 
on  the  table.   "What  d'ye  say  to  a  stroll  ?" 

Mr.  Burton  assented,  and,  having  replaced  the  black  bottle  in 
the  cupboard,  led  the  way  along  the  cliffs  towards  the  town  some 
half-mile  distant,  Mr.  Stiles  beguiling  the  way  by  narrating  his 
adventures  since  they  had  last  met.  A  certain  swagger  and 
richness  of  deportment  were  explained  by  his  statement  that  he 
had  been  on  the  stage. 

"Only  walking  on,"  he  said,  with  a  shake  of  his  head.  "The 
only  speaking  part  I  ever  had  was  a  cough.  You  ought  to  ha' 
heard  that  cough,  George  !" 

Mr.  Burton  politely  voiced  his  regrets  and  watched  him 
anxiously.  Mr.  Stiles,  shaking  his  head  over  a  somewhat  un- 
successful career,  was  making  a  bee-line  for  the  Cock  and 
Flowerpot. 

"Just  for  a  small  soda,"  he  explained,  and,  once  inside, 
changed  his  mind  and  had  whisky  instead.  Mr.  Burton,  sacri- 
ficing principle  to  friendship,  had  one  with  him.  The  bar  more 
than  fulfilled  Mr.  Stiles's  ideas  as  to  its  cosiness,  and  within  the 
space  of  ten  minutes  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  regular 
clients.  Into  the  little,  old-world  bar,  with  its  loud-ticking  clock, 
its  Windsor-chairs,  and  its  cracked  jug  full  of  roses,  he  brought 
a  breath  of  the  bustle  of  the  great  city  and  tales  of  the  great 
cities  beyond  the  seas.  Refreshment  was  forced  upon  him,  and 
Mr.  Burton,  pleased  at  his  friend's  success,  shared  mildly  in  his 
reception.  It  was  nine  o'clock  before  they  departed,  and  then 
they  only  left  to  please  the  landlord. 

"Nice  lot  o'  chaps,"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  as  he  stumbled  out  into 
the  sweet,  cool  air.  "Catch  hold — o'  my — arm,  George.  Brace 
me — up  a  bit." 

Mr.  Burton  complied,  and  his  friend,  reassured  as  to  his  foot- 
ing, burst  into  song.  In  a  stentorian  voice  he  sang  the  latest 
song  from  colnic  opera,  and  then  with  an  adjuration  to  Mr. 
Burton  to  see  what  he  was  about,  and  not  to  let  him  trip,  he 
began,  in  a  lumbering  fashion,  to  dance. 
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Mr.  Burton,  still  propping  him  up,  trod  a  measure  with  fewer 
steps,  and  cast  uneasy  glances  up  the  lonely  road.  On  their  left 
the  sea  broke  quietly  on  the  beach  below;  on  their  right  were 
one  or  two  scattered  cottages,  at  the  doors  of  which  an  occasional 
figure  appeared  to  gaze  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  proceedings. 

"Dance,  George,'^  said  Mr.  Stiles,  who  found  his  friend  rather 
an  encumbrance. 

"Hs'hl  Stop!"  cried  the  frantic  Mr.  Burton,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  a  woman^s  figure  bidding  farewell  in  a  lighted  doorway. 

Mr.  Stiles  replied  with  a  stentorian  roar,  and  Mr.  Burton, 
clinging  despairingly  to  his  jigging  friend  lest  a  worse  thing 
should  happen,  cast  an  imploring  glance  at  Mrs.  Dutton  as  they 
danced  by.  The  evening  was  still  light  enough  for  him  to  see 
her  face,  and  he  piloted  the  corybantic  Mr.  Stiles  the  rest  of  the 
way  home  in  a  mood  which  accorded  but  ill  with  his  steps. 

His  manner  at  breakfast  next  morning  was  so  offensive  that 
Mr.  Stiles,  who  had  risen  fresh  as  a  daisy  and  been  out  to  inhale 
the  air  on  the  cliffs,  was  somewhat  offended. 

"You  go  down  and  see  her,''  he  said,  anxiously.  "Don't  lose  a 
moment ;  and  explain  to  her  that  it  was  the  sea-air  acting  on  an 
old  sunstroke." 

"She  ain't  a  fool,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  gloomily. 

He  finished  his  breakfast  in  silence,  and,  leaving  the  repentant 
Mr.  Stiles  sitting  in  the  doorway  with  a  pipe,  went  down  to  the 
widow's  to  make  the  best  explanation  he  could  think  of  on  the 
way.  Mrs.  Dutton's  fresh-coloured  face  changed  as  he  entered 
the  shop,  and  her  still  good  eyes  regarded  him  with  scornful 
interrogation. 

"I — saw  you  last  night,"  began  Mr.  Burton,  timidly. 

"I  saw  you,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Dutton.  "I  couldn't  believe  my 
eyesight  at  first." 

"It  was  an  old  shipmate  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  ^^He 
hadn't  seen  me  for  years,  and  I  suppose  the  sight  of  me  upset 
'im." 

"I  dare  say,"  replied  the  widow;  "that  and  the  Cock  and 
Flowerpot,  too.  I  heard  about  it." 

"He  would  go,"  said  the  unfortunate. 

**You  needn't  have  gone,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  'ad  to,"  .said  Mr.  Burton,  with  a  gulp;  "he — ^he's  an  old 
officer  o'  mine,  and  it  wouldn't  ha'  been  discipline  for  me  to 
refuse." 

"Officer  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Dutton. 
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"My  old  admiral/'  said  Mr.  Burton,  with  a  gulp  that  nearly 
choked  him.   "You've  heard  me  speak  of  Admiral  Peters  ?" 

'^Admiral?"  gasped  the  astonished  widow.  *^hat,  a-carrying 
on  like  that?" 

"He's  a  reg'lar  old  sea-dog/'  said  Mr.  Burton.  "He's  staying 
with  me,  but  of  course  'e  don't  want  it  known  who  he  is.  I 
couldn't  refuse  to  'ave  a  drink  with  'im.  I  was  under  orders,  so 
to  speak." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Button,  softening.  "Fancy 
him  staying  with  you !" 

"He  just  run  down  for  the  night,  but  I  expect  he'll  be  going 
'ome  in  an  hour  or  two,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  who  saw  an  excellent 
reason  now  for  hastening  his  guest's  departure. 

Mrs.  Button's  face  fell.  "Dear  me,"  she  murmured,  "I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  him;  you  have  told  me  so  much  about 
him.  If  he  doesn't  go  quite  so  soon,  and  you  would  like  to  bring 
him  here  when  you  come  to-night,  I'm  sure  I  should  be  very 
pleased." 

"I'll  mention  it  to  'im,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  marvelling  at  the 
change  in  her  manner. 

"Didn't  you  say  once  that  he  was  uncle  to  Lord  Buckfast?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Dutton,  casually. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  with  unnecessary  doggedness;  "I 
did." 

"The  idea  of  an  admiral  staying  with  you  I"  said  Mrs.  Dutton. 

"Reg'lar  old  sea-dog,"  said  Mr.  Burton  again;  "and,  besides, 
he  don't  want  it  known.  It's  a  secret  between  us  three,  Mrs. 
Dutton." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  widow.  "You  can  tell  the  admiral  that 
I  shall  not  mention  it  to  a  soul,"  she  added,  mincingly. 

Mr.  Burton  thanked  her  and  withdrew,  lest  Mr.  Stiles  should 
follow  him  up  before  apprised  of  his  sudden  promotion.  He 
found  that  gentleman,  however,  still  sitting  at  the  front  door, 
smoking  serenely. 

"I'll  stay  with  you  for  a  week  or  two,"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  briskly, 
as  soon  as  the  other  had  told  his  story.  "It'll  do  you  a  world  o' 
good  to  be  seen  on  friendly  terms  with  an  admiral,  and  I'll  put 
in  a  good  word  for  you." 

Mr.  Burton  shook  his  head.  "No,  she  might  find  out,"  he 
said,  slowly.  "I  think  that  the  best  thing  is  for  you  to  go  home 
after  dinner,  Joe,  and  just  give  'er  a  look  in  on  the  way,  p'r'aps. 
You  could  say  a  lot  o'  things  about  me  in  arf  an  hour." 
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"No,  George,"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  beaming  on  him  kindly ;  "when 
I  put  my  hand  to  the  plough  I  don't  draw  back.  It's  a  good 
speaking  part,  too,  an  admiral's.  I  wonder  whether  I  might 
use  old  Peter's  language." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  in  alarm.  "You  don't 
know  how  particular  she  is." 

Mr.  Stiles  sighed,  and  said  that  he  would  do  the  best  he  could 
without  it.  He  spent  most  of  the  day  on  the  beach  smoking,  and 
when  evening  came  shaved  himself  with  extreme  care  and 
brushed  his  serge  suit  with  great  perseverance  in  preparation  for 
his  visit. 

Mr.  Burton  performed  the  ceremony  of  introduction  with 
some  awkwardness;  Mr.  Stiles  was  affecting  a  stateliness  of 
manner  which  was  not  without  distinction ;  and  Mrs.  Dutton,  in 
a  black  silk  dress  and  the  cameo  brooch  which  had  belonged  to 
her  mother,  was  no  less  important.  Mr.  Burton  had  an  odd 
feeling  of  inferiority. 

"It's  a  very  small  place  to  ask  you  to.  Admiral  Peters,"  said 
the  widow,  offering  him  a  chair. 

"It's  comfortable,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  looking  round 
approvingly.  "Ah,  you  should  see  some  of  the  palaces  I've  been 
in  abroad;  all  show  and  no  comfort.  Not  a  decent  chair  in  the 
place.  And,  as  for  the  antimacassars " 

"Are  you  making  a  long  stay,  Admiral  Peters  ?"  inquired  the 
delighted  widow. 

"It  depends,"  was  the  reply.  "My  intention  was  just  to  pay 
a  flying  visit  to  my  honest  old  friend  Burton  here — ^best  man  in 
my  squadron — but  he  is  so  hospitable,  he's  been  pressing  me  to 
stay  for  a  few  weeks." 

"But  the  admiral  says  he  must  get  back  to-morrow  morning," 
interposed  Mr.  Burton,  firmly. 

"Unless  I  have  a  letter  at  breakfast-time.  Burton,"  said  Mr. 
Stiles,  serenely. 

Mr.  Burton  favoured  him  with  a  mutinous  scowl. 

"Oh,  I  do  hope  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Dutton. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  I  shall,"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  crossing 
glances  with  his  friend.  "The  only  thing  is  my  people;  they 
want  me  to  join  them  at  Lord  Tufton's  place." 

Mrs.  Dutton  trembled  with  delight  at  being  in  the  company 
of  a  man  with  such  friends.  "What  a  change  shore-life  must 
be  to  you  after  the  perils  of  the  sea !"  she  murmured. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  "True!   True!" 
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"The  dreadful  fighting/'  said  Mrs.  Button,  closing  her  eyes 
and  shuddering. 

"You  get  used  to  it/'  said  the  hero,  simply.  "Hottest  time  I 
had  I  think  was  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  I  stood 
alone.  All  the  men  who  hadn't  been  shot  down  had  fled,  and 
the  shells  were  bursting  round  me  like — like  fireworks." 

The  widow  clasped  her  hands  and  shuddered  again. 

"I  was  standing  just  behind  'im,  waiting  any  orders  he  might 
give,"  said  Mr.  Burton. 

"Were  you?"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  sharply — "were  you?  I  don't 
remember  it,  Burton." 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  with  a  faint  laugh,  "I  was  just 
behind  you,  sir.  If  you  remember,  sir,  I  said  to  you  that  it  was 
pretty  hot  work." 

Mr.  Stiles  affected  to  consider.  "No,  Burton,"  he  said,  bluffly 
— "no ;  so  far  as  my  memory  goes  I  was  the  only  man  there." 

"A  bit  of  a  shell  knocked  my  cap  off,  sir,"  persisted  Mr. 
Burton,  making  laudable  efforts  to  keep  his  temper. 

"That'll  do,  my  man,"  said  the  other,  sharply;  "not  another 
word.   You  forget  yourself." 

He  turned  to  the  widow  and  began  to  chat  about  "his  people" 
again  to  divert  her  attention  from  Mr.  Burton,  who  seemed 
likely  to  cause  unpleasantness  by  either  bursting  a  blood-vessel 
or  falling  into  a  fit. 

"My  people  have  heard  of  Burton,"  he  said,  with  a  slight 
glance  to  see  how  that  injured  gentleman  was  progressing.  "He 
has  often  shared  my  dangers.  We  have  been  in  many  tight 
places  together.  Do  you  remember  those  two  nights  when  we 
were  hidden  in  the  chimney  at  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar, Burton?" 

"I  should  think  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  recovering  some- 
what. 

"Stuck  so  tight  we  could  hardly  breathe,"  continued  the  other. 

"I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live,"  said  Mr.  Burton, 
who  thought  that  the  other  was  trying  to  make  amends  for  his 
recent  indiscretion. 

"Oh,  do  tell  me  about  it.  Admiral  Peters,"  cried  Mrs.  Button. 

"Surely  Burton  has  told  you  that?"  said  Mr.  Stiles. 

^^Never  breathed  a  word  of  it,"  said  the  widow,  gazing  some- 
what reproachfully  at  the  discomfited  Mr.  Burton. 

"Well,  tell  it  now.  Burton,"  said  Mr.  Stiles. 
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"You  tell  it  better  than  I  do,  sir/'  said  the  other. 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  whose  powers  of  invention 
were  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  "You  tell  it ;  it's  your  story.'' 

The  widow  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"It's  your  story,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Burton. 

"No,  I  won't  tell  it,"  said  Mr.  Stiles.  "It  wouldn't  be  fair  to 
you.  Burton.  I'd  forgotten  that  when  I  spoke.  Of  course,  you 
were  young  at  the  time,  still " 

"I  done  nothing  that  I'm  ashamed  of,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Burton, 
trembling  with  passion. 

"I  think  it's  very  hard  if  I'm  not  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Button,  with  her  most  fascinating  air. 

Mr.  Stiles  gave  her  a  significant  glance,  and  screwing  up  his 
lips  nodded  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Burton. 

"At  any  rate,  you  were  in  the  chimney  with  me,  sir,"  said 
that  unfortunate. 

"Ah!"  said  the  other,  severely.  "But  what  was  I  there  for, 
my  man  ?" 

Mr.  Burton  could  not  tell  him ;  he  could  only  stare  at  him  in 
a  frenzy  of  passion  and  dismay. 

"What  were  you  there  for.  Admiral  Peters?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Button. 

"I  was  there,  ma'am,"  said  the  unspeakable  Mr.  Stiles,  slowly. 

"I  was  there  to  save  the  life  of  Burton.  I  never  deserted  my 
men — never.  Whatever  scrapes  they  got  into  I  always  did  my 
best  to  get  them  out.  News  was  brought  to  me  that  Burton 
was  suffocating  in  the  chimney  of  the  Sultan's  favourite  wife, 
and  I " 

*' Sultan's  favourite  wifeT  gasped  Mrs.  Bui?ton,  staring  hard 
at  Mr.  Burton,  who  had  collapsed  in  his  chair  and  was  regarding 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Stiles  with  open-mouthed  stupefaction.  "Good 
gracious  !  I — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  am  surprised  !" 

"So  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  thickly.   "I— I " 

"How  did  you  escape.  Admiral  Peters?"  inquired  the  widow, 
turning  from  the  flighty  Burton  in  indignation. 

Mr.  Stiles  shook  his  head.    "To  tell  you  that  would  be  ta 
bring  the  French  Consul  into  it,"  he  said,  gently.    "I  oughtn't, 
to  have  mentioned  the  subject  at  all.   Burton  had  the  good  sense 
not  to." 

The  widow  murmured  acquiescence,  and  stole  a  look  at  the^ 
prosaic  figure  of  the  latter  gentleman  which  was  full  of  scornful 
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curiosity.  With  some  diffidence  she  invited  the  admiral  to  stay 
to  supper,  and  was  obviously  delighted  when  he  accepted. 

In  the  character  of  admiral  Mr.  Stiles  enjoyed  himself  amaz- 
ingly, his  one  regret  being  that  no  discriminating  theatrical 
manager  was  present  to  witness  his  performance.  His  dignity 
increased  as  the  evening  wore  on,  and  from  good-natured  patron- 
age of  the  unfortunate  Burton  he  progressed  gradually  until  he 
was  shouting  at  him.  Once,  when  he  had  occasion  to  ask  Mr. 
Burton  if  he  intended  to  contradict  him,  his  appearance  was  so 
terrible  that  his  hostess  turned  pale  and  trembled  with  excite- 
ment. 

Mr.  Burton  adopted  the  air  for  his  own  use  as  soon  as  they 
were  clear  of  Mrs.  Button's  doorstep,  and  in  good  round  terms 
demanded  of  Mr.  Stiles  what  he  meant  by  it. 

"It  was  a  difficult  part  to  play,  George,"  responded  his  friend. 
"We  ought  to  have  rehearsed  it  a  bit.   I  did  the  best  I  could." 

"Best  you  could?"  stormed  Mr.  Burton.  "Telling  lies  and 
ordering  me  about  ?" 

"I  had  to  play  the  part  without  any  preparation,  George," 
said  the  other,  firmly.  "You  got  yourself  into  the  difficulty  by 
saying  that  I  was  the  admiral  in  the  first  place.  I'll  do  better 
next  time  we  go." 

Mr.  Burton,  with  a  nasty  scowl,  said  that  there  was  not  going 
to  be  any  next  time,  but  Mr.  Stiles  smiled  as  one  having  superior 
information.  Deaf  first  to  hints  and  then  to  requests  to  seek  his 
pleasure  elsewhere,  he  stayed  on,  and  Mr.  Burton  was  soon 
brought  to  realise  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the 
untruthful. 

The  very  next  visit  introduced  a  fresh  complication,  it  being 
evident  to  the  most  indifferent  spectator  that  Mr.  Stiles  and  the 
widow  were  getting  on  very  friendly  terms.  Glances  of  unmis- 
takable tenderness  passed  between  them,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  third  visit  Mr.  Burton  sat  an  amazed  and  scandalised  spec- 
tator of  a  flirtation  of  the  most  pronounced  description.  A 
despairing  attempt  on  his  part  to  lead  the  conversation  into 
safer  and,  to  his  mind,  more  becoming  channels  only  increased 
his  discomfiture.  Neither  of  them  took  any  notice  of  it,  and  a 
minute  later  Mr.  Stiles  called  the  widow  a  "saucy  little  baggage," 
and  said  that  she  reminded  him  of  the  Duchess  of  Marford. 

"I  used  to  think  she  was  the  most  charming  woman  in  Eng- 
land," he  said,  meaningly. 

Mrs.  Dutton  simpered  and  looked  down;  Mr.  Stiles  moved 
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his  chair  a  little  closer  to  her,  and  then  glanced  thoughtfully  at 
his  friend. 

"Burton/^  he  said. 

"Sir/'  snapped  the  other. 

"Run  back  and  fetch  my  pipe  for  me/'  said  Mr.  Stiles.  "I 
left  it  on  the  mantelpiece.'' 

Mr.  Burton  hesitated,  and,  the  widow  happening  to  look  awa}^, 
shook  his  fist  at  his  superior  officer. 

"Look  sharp/'  said  Mr.  Stiles,  in  a  peremptory  voice 


"Mr.  Stiles  called  the  widow  a  'saucy  little  baggage/" 

"I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  whose  wits  were  being 
sharpened  by  misfortune,  "but  I  broke  it." 

"Broke  it  ?"  repeated  the  other. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Burton.  "I  knocked  it  on  the  floor  and 
trod  on  it  by  accident ;  smashed  it  to  powder." 

Mr.  Stiles  rated  him  roundly  for  his  carelessness  and  asked 
him  whether  he  knew  that  it  was  a  present  from  the  Italian 
Ambassador. 

"Burton  was  always  a  clumsy  man,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
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widow.  "He  had  the  name  for  it  when  he  was  on  the  Destruction 
with  me ;  'Bungling  Burton^  they  called  him." 

He  divided  the  rest  of  the  evening  between  flirting  and  re- 
counting various  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Burton,  none  of  which  were 
at  all  flattering  either  to  his  intelligence  or  to  his  sobriety,  and 
the  victim,  after  one  or  two  futile  attempts  at  contradiction,  sat 
in  helpless  wrath  as  he  saw  the  infatuation  of  the  widow.  They 
were  barely  clear  of  the  house  before  his  pent-up  emotions  fell 
in  an  avalanche  of  words  on  the  faithless  Mr.  Stiles. 

"I  can't  help  being  good-looking,"  said  the  latter,  with  a 
smirk. 

"Your  good  looks  wouldn't  hurt  anybody,"  said  Mr.  Burton, 
m  a  grating  voice;  "it's  the  admiral  business  that  fetches  her. 
It's  turned  'er  head." 

Mr.  Stiles  smiled.  "She'll  say  'snap'  to  my  'snip'  any  time," 
he  remarked.  "And  remember,  George,  there'll  always  be  a 
knife  and  fork  laid  for  you  when  you  like  to  come." 

''I  dessay,"  retorted  Mr.  Burton,  with  a  dreadful  sneer.  "Only 
as  it  happens  I'm  going  to  tell  'er  the  truth  about  you  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning.   If  I  can't  have  'er  you  sha'n't." 

"That'll  spoil  your  chance,  too,"  said  Mr.  Stiles.  "She'd  never 
forgive  you  for  fooling  her  like  that.  It  seems  a  pity  neither  of 
us  should  get  her." 

"You're  a  sarpent,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burton,  savagely — "a  sar- 
pent  that  I've  warmed  in  my  bosom  and — —" 

"There's  no  call  to  be  indelicate,  George,"  said  Mr.  Stiles, 
reprovingly,  as  he  paused  at  the  door  of  the  house.  "Let's  sit 
down  and  talk  it  over  quietly." 

Mr.  Burton  followed  him  into  the  room  and,  taking  a  chair, 
waited. 

"It's  evident  she's  struck  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  slowly; 
"it's  also  evident  that  if  you  tell  her  the  truth  it  might  spoil 
my  chances.  I  don't  say  it  would,  but  it  might.  That  being  so, 
I'm  agreeable  to  going  back  without  seeing  her  again  by  the 
six-forty  train  to-morrow  morning  if  it's  made  worth  my 
while." 

"Made  worth  your  while  ?"  repeated  the  other. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  unblushing  Mr.  Stiles.  "She's  not  a  bad- 
looking  woman — for  her  age — and  it's  a  snug  little  business." 

Mr.  Burton,  suppressing  his  choler,  affected  to  ponder.  "If 
arf  a  sovereign — "  he  said,  at  last. 

"Half  a  fiddlestick !"  said  the  other,  impatiently.  "I  want  ten 
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pounds.  You've  just  drawn  your  pension,  and,  besides,  you've 
been  a  saving  man  all  your  life." 

"Ten  pounds?"  gasped  the  other.  "D'ye  think  I've  got  a 
gold-mine  in  the  back  garden  ?" 

Mr.  Stiles  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  crossed  his  feet.  "I 
don't  go  for  a  penny  less,"  he  said,  firmly.  "Ten  pounds  and 
my  ticket  back.  If  you  call  me  any  more  o'  those  names  I'll 
make  it  twelve." 

"And  what  am  I  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Dutton?"  demanded  Mr. 
Burton,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  altercation. 

"Anything  you  like,"  said  his  generous  friend.  "Tell  her  I'm 
engaged  to  my  cousin,  and  our  marriage  keeps  being  put  off  and 
oif  on  account  of  my  eccentric  behaviour.  And  you  can  say  that 
that  was  caused  by  a  splinter  of  a  shell  striking  my  head.  Tell 
any  lies  you  like ;  I  shall  never  turn  up  again  to  contradict  them. 
If  she  tries  to  find  out  things  about  the  admiral,  remind  her  that 
she  promised  to  keep  his  visit  here  secret." 

For  over  an  hour  Mr.  Burton  sat  weighing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  proposal,  and  then — Mr.  Stiles  refusing 
to  seal  the  bargain  without — shook  hands  upon  it  and  went  off 
to  bed  in  a  state  of  mind  hovering  between  homicide  and  lunacy. 

He  was  up  in  good  time  next  morning,  and,  returning  the 
shortest  possible  answers  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stiles,  who  was 
in  excellent  feather,  went  with  him  to  the  railway  station  to  be 
certain  of  his  departure. 

It  was  a  delightful  morning,  cool  and  bright,  and,  despite  his 
misfortunes,  Mr.  Burton's  spirits  began  to  rise  as  he  thought  of 
his  approaching  deliverance.  Gloom  again  overtook  him  at  the 
booking-office,  where  the  unconscionable  Mr.  Stiles  insisted 
firmly  upon  a  first-class  ticket. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  an  admiral  riding  third?'  he  demanded, 
indignantly. 

"But  they  don't  know  you're  an  admiral,"  urged  Mr.  Burton, 
trying  to  humour  him. 

"No ;  but  I  feel  like  one,"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  slapping  his  pocket. 
"I've  always  felt  curious  to  see  what  it  feels  like  travelling  first- 
class  ;  besides,  you  can  tell  Mrs.  Dutton." 

"I  could  tell  'er  that  in  any  case/'  returned  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Stiles  looked  shocked,  and,  time  pressing,  Mr.  Burton, 
breathing  so  hard  that  it  impeded  his  utterance,  purchased  a 
first-class  ticket  and  conducted  him  to  the  carriage.  Mr.  Stiles 
took  a  seat  by  the  window,  and  lolling  back  put  his  foot  up  on 
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the  cushions  opposite.   A  large  bell  rang  and  the  carriage-doors 
were  slammed. 

"Good-bye,  George/^  said  the  traveller,  putting  his  head  to 
the  window.   "I've  enjoyed  my  visit  very  much.^' 


"  'Good  riddance/  said  Mr.  Burton,  savagely." 

"Good  riddance/'  said  Mr.  Burton,  savagely. 

Mr.  Stiles  shook  his  head.  "I'm  letting  you  off  easy,''  he  said, 
slowly.  "If  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  one  little  thing  I'd  have  had 
the  widow  myself." 
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'^What  little  thing?''  demanded  the  other,  as  the  train  began 
to  glide  slowly  out. 

"My  wife,"  said  Mr.  Stiles,  as  a  huge  smile  spread  slowly 
over  his  face.  "Good-bye,  George,  and  don't  forget  to  give  my 
love  when  you  go  round." 


SHAREHOLDERS 

A  SAILORMAN" — Said  the  night-watchman,  musingly — a  sailorman 
is  like  a  fish,  he  is  safest  when  ^e  is  at  sea.  When  a  fish  comes 
ashore  it  is  in  for  trouble,  and  so  is  a  sailorman.  One  poor  chap 
I  knew  ^ardly  ever  came  ashore  without  getting  married;  and 
when  he  was  found  out  there  was  no  less  than  six  wimmen  in 
the  court  all  taking  away  ^is  character  at  once.  And  when  he 
spoke  up  about  Solomon  the  magistrate  pretty  near  bit  ^is  ^ead 
off. 

Then  look  at  the  trouble  they  get  in  with  their  money !  They 
come  ashore  from  a  long  trip,  smelling  of  it  almost,  and  they  go 
from  port  to  port  like  a  lord.  Everybody  has  got  their  eye  on 
that  money — everybody  except  the  sailorman,  that  is — and  afore 
he  knows  wot's  'appened,  and  who  'as  got  it^  he's  looking  for  a 
ship  agin.  When  he  ain't  robbed  of  'is  money,  he  wastes  it ;  and 
when  'e  don't  do  either,  he  loses  it. 

I  knew  one  chap  who  hid  'is  money.  He'd  been  away  ten 
months,  and,  knowing  'ow  easy  money  goes,  'e  made  up  sixteen 
pounds  in  a  nice  little  parcel  and  hid  it  where  nobody  could 
find  it.  That's  wot  he  said,  and  p'r'aps  'e  was  right.  All  I  know 
is,  he  never  found  it.  I  did  the  same  thing  myself  once  with  a 
couple  o'  quid  I  ran  acrost  unexpected,  on'y,  unfortunately  for 
me,  I  hid  it  the  day  afore  my  missus  started  'er  spring-cleaning. 

One  o'  the  worst  men  I  ever  knew  for  getting  into  trouble 
when  he  came  ashore  was  old  Sam  Small.  If  he  couldn't  find  it 
by  'imself.  Ginger  Dick  and  Peter  Russet  would  help  'im  look 
for  it.  Generally  speaking  they  found  it  without  straining  their 
eyesight. 

I  remember  one  time  they  was  home,  arter  being  away  pretty 
near  a  year,  and  when  they  was  paid  off  they  felt  like  walking 
gold-mines.  They  went  about  smiling  all  over  with  good-temper 
and  'appiness,  and  for  the  first  three  days  they  was  like  brothers. 
That  didn't  last,  of  course,  and  on  the  fourth  day  Sam  Small, 
arter  saying  wot  'e  would  do  to  Ginger  and  Peter  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  police,  went  off  by  'imself. 

His  temper  passed  off  arter  a  time,  and  'e  began  to  look 
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cheerful  agin.  It  was  a  lovelj^  morning,  and,  having  nothing  to 
do  and  plenty  in  'is  pocket  to  do  it  with,  he  went  along  like  a 
schoolboy  with  a  arf  holiday. 

He  went  as  far  as  Stratford  on  the  top  of  a  tram  for  a  mouth- 
ful o'  fresh  air,  and  came  back  to  his  favourite  coffee-shop  with 
a  fine  appetite  for  dinner.  There  was  a  very  nice  gentlemanly 
chap  sitting  opposite  'im,  and  the  way  he  begged  Sam's  pardon 
for  splashing  gravy  over  'im  made  Sam  take  a  liking  to  him  at 
once.  Nicely  dressed  he  was,  with  a  goldpin  in  'is  tie,  and  a  fine 
gold  watch-chain  acrost  his  weskit;  and  Sam  could  see  he  'ad 
been  brought  up  well  by  the  way  he  used  'is  knife  and  fork.  He 
kept  looking  at  Sam  in  a  thoughtful  kind  o'  way,  and  at  last  he 
said  wot  a  beautiful  morning  it  was,  and  wot  a  fine  day  it  must 
be  in  the  country.  In  a  little  while  they  began  to  talk  like  a 
couple  of  old  friends,  and  he  told  Sam  all  about  'is  father,  wot 
was  a  clergyman  in  the  country,  and  Sam  talked  about  a  father 
of  his  as  was  living  private  on  three  'undred  a  year. 

"Ah,  money's  a  useful  thing,"  ses  the  man. 

"It  ain't  everything,"  ses  Sam.  "It  won't  give  you  'appiness. 
I've  run  through  a  lot  in  my  time,  so  I  ought  to  know." 

"I  expect  you've  got  a  bit  left,  though,"  ses  the  man,  with 
a  wink. 

Sam  laughed  and  smacked  'is  pocket.  "I've  got  a  trifle  to  go 
on  with,"  he  ses,  winking  back.  "I  never  feel  comfortable  with- 
out a  pound  or  two  in  my  pocket." 

"You  look  as  though  you're  just  back  from  a  v'y'ge,"  ses  the 
man,  looking  at  'im  very  hard. 

"I  am,"  ses  Sam,  nodding.  "Just  back  arter  ten  months,  and 
I'm  going  to  spend  a  bit  o'  money  afore  I  sign  on  agin,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"That's  wot  it  was  given  to  us  for,"  ses  the  man,  nodding 
at  him. 

They  both  got  up  to  go  at  the  same  time  and  walked  out  into 
the  street  together,  and,  when  Sam  asked  'im  whether  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  standing  'im  a  drink,  he  said  he  might.  He 
talked  about  the  different  kinds  of  drink  as  they  walked  along 
till  Sam,  wot  was  looking  for  a  high-class  pub,  got  such  a  raging 
thirst  on  'im  he  hardly  knew  wot  to  do  with  'imself.  He  passed 
several  pubs,  and  walked  on  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  Three 
Widders. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  in  there  partikler?"  ses  the  man, 
stopping  at  the  door. 
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"No/^  ses  Sam,  staring. 

"'Cos  I  know  a  place  where  they  sell  the  best  glass  o'  port 
wine  in  London/'  ses  the  man. 

He  took  Sam  up  two  or  three  turnings,  and  then  led  him  into 
a  quiet  little  pub  in  a  back  street.  There  was  a  cosy  little 
saloon-bar  with  nobody  in  it,  and,  arter  Sam  had  'ad  two  port 
wines  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  he  'ad  a  pint  o'  six-ale  because 
he  liked  it.  His  new  pal  had  one  too,  and  he  'ad  just  taken  a 
pull  at  it  and  wiped  his  mouth,  when  'e  noticed  a  little  bill 
pinned  up  at  the  back  of  the  bar. 

''Lost,  between — the  Mint  and — Tower  Stairs/'  he  ses,  leaning 
forward  and  reading  very  slow,  ''a  gold — lochet — set  with — 
diamonds.  Whoever  will — return  the  same  to — Mr.  Smith — 
Orange   Villa — Barnet — will  receive — thirty  pounds — reward." 

"  'Ow  much  ?"  ses  Sam,  starting. 

"Thirty  pounds,"  ses  the  man.  "Must  be  a  good  locket. 
Where'd  you  get  that  ?"  he  ses,  turning  to  the  barmaid. 

"Gentleman  came  in  an  hour  ago,"  ses  the  gal,  "and,  arter 
he  had  'ad  two  or  three  drinks  with  the  guv'nor,  he  asks  'im  to 
stick  it  up.  'Arf  crying  he  was — said  it  'ad  belonged  to  his  old 
woman  wot  died." 

She  went  off  to  serve  a  customer  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar 
wot  was  making  little  dents  in  it  with  his  pot,  and  the  man 
came  back  and  sat  down  by  Sam  agin,  and  began  to  talk  about 
horse-racing.  At  least,  he  tried  to,  but  Sam  couldn't  talk  of 
nothing  but  that  locket,  and  wot  a  nice  steady  sailorman  could 
do  with  thirty  pounds. 

"Well,  p'r'aps  you'll  find  it,"  ses  the  man,  chaflSng-like. 
"  'Ave  another  pint." 

Sam  had  one,  but  it  only  made  'im  more  solemn,  and  he  got 
in  quite  a  temper  as  'e  spoke  about  casuals  loafing  about  on 
Tower  Hill  with  their  'ands  in  their  pockets,  and  taking  gold 
lockets  out  of  the  mouths  of  hard-working  sailormen. 

"It  mightn't  be  found  yet,"  ses  the  man,  speaking  thoughtful- 
like.  "It's  wonderful  how  long  a  thing'll  lay  sometimes.  Wot 
about  going  and  'aving  a  look  for  it  ?" 

Sam  shook  his  'ead  at  fust,  but  arter  turning  the  thing  over 
in  his  mind,  and  'aving  another  look  at  the  bill,  and  copying 
down  the  name  and  address  for  luck,  'e  said  p'r'aps  they  might 
as  well  walk  that  way  as.  anywhere  else. 

"Something  seems  to  tell  me  we've  got  a  chance,"  ses  the  man, 
as  they  stepped  outside.    "It's   a  funny  feeling  and  I   can't 
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explain  it,  but  it  always  means  good  luck.  Last  time  I  had  it 
an  aunt  o'  mine  swallered  ^er  false  teeth  and  left  me  five  'undred 
pounds/^ 

"There's  aunts  and  aunts/'  ses  Sam,  grunting.  "I  'ad  one 
once,  but  if  she  had  swallered  'er  teeth  she'd  ha'  been  round  to 
me  to  help  'er  buy  some  new  ones.   That's  the  sort  she  was." 

"Mind !"  ses  the  man,  patting  'im  on  the  shoulder,  "if  we  do 
find  this,  I  don't  want  any  of  it.  I've  got  all  I  want.  It's  all 
for  you." 

They  went  on  like  a  couple  o'  brothers  arter  that,  especially 
Sam,  and  when  they  got  to  the  Mint  they  walked  along  slow 
down  Tower  Hill  looking  for  the  locket.  It  was  awkward  work, 
because,  if  people  saw  them  looking  about,  they'd  'ave  started 
looking  too,  and  twice  Sam  nearly  fell  over  owing  to  walking 
like  a  man  with  a  stiff  neck  and  squintingx  down  both  sides  of 
his  nose  at  once.  When  they  got  as  far  as  the  Stairs  they  came 
back  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  they  'ad  turned  to  go 
back  agin  when  a  docker-looking  chap  stopped  Sam's  friend  and 
spoke  to  'im. 

"I've  got  no  change,  my  man,"  ses  Sam's  pal,  pushing  past 
him. 

"I  ain't  begging,  guv'nor,"  ses  the  chap,  follering  'im  up. 
"I'm  trying  to  sell  something." 

"Wot  is  it?"  ses  the  other,  stopping. 

The  man  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  and  then  he  put 
his  'ead  near  them  and  whispered. 

"Eh?"  ses  Sam's  pal. 

^^Something  I  picked  up,"  ses  the  man,  still  a-whispering. 

Sam  got  a  pinch  on  the  arm  from  'is  pal  that  nearly  made 
him  scream,  then  they  both  stood  still,  staring  at  the  docker. 

"Wot  is  it  ?"  ses  Sam,  at  last. 

The  docker  looked  over  his  shoulder  agin,  and  then  'e  put  his 
'and  in  his  trouser-pocket  and  Just  showed  'em  a  big,  fat  gold 
locket  with  diamonds  stuck  all  over  it.  Then  he  shoved  it  back 
in  'is  pocket,  while  Sam's  pal  was  giving  'im  a  pinch  worse  than 
wot  the  other  was. 

"It's  the  one,"  he  ses,  in  a  whisper.  "Let's  'ave  another  look 
at  it,"  he  ses  to  the  docker. 

The  man  fished  it  out  of  his  pocket  agin,  and  held  on  to  it 
tight  while  they  looked  at  it. 

"Where  did  you  find  it  ?"  ses  Sam. 

"Found  it  over  there,  just  by  the  Mint,"  ses  the  man,  pointing. 
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^^ot  d'ye  want  for  it  ?''  ses  Sam's  pal. 

"As  much  as  I  can  get/'  ses  the  man.  "I  don't  quite  know  'ow 
much  it's  worthy  that's  the  worst  of  it.  Wot  d'ye  say  to  twenty 
pounds,  and  chance  it  ?" 

Sam  laughed — the  sort  of  laugh  a  pal  'ad  once  given  him  a 
black  eye  for. 

"Twenty  pounds!"  he  ses;  "twenty  pounds!  'Ave  you  gorn 
out  of  your  mind,  or  wot?  I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  quid 
for  it." 

"Well,  it's  all  right,  captin,"  ses  the  man,  "there's  no  'arm 
done.  I'll  try  somebody  else — or  p'r'aps  there'll  be  a  big  reward 
for  it.   I  don't  believe  it  was  bought  for  a  *undred  'pounds." 

He  was  just  sheering  off  when  Sam's  pal  caught  'im  by  the 
arm  and  asked  him  to  let  'im  have  another  look  at  it.  Then 
he  came  back  to  Sam  and  led  'im  a  little  way  off,  whispering  to 
'im  that  it  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

"And  if  you  prefer  to  keep  it  for  a  little  while  and  then  sell 
it,  instead  of  getting  the  reward  for  it,  I  dare  say  it  would  be 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  to  you,"  'e  ses. 

"I  ain't  got  twenty  pounds,"  ses  Sam. 

"  'Ow  much  'ave  you  got  ?"  ses  his  pal. 

Sam  felt  in  'is  pockets,  and  the  docker  came  up  and  stood 
watching  while  he  counted  it.  Altogether  it  was  nine  pounds 
fourteen  shillings  and  tuppence. 

"P'r'aps  you've  got  some  more  at  'ome,"  ses  his  pal. 

"Not  a  farthing,"  ses  Sam,  which  was  true  as  far  as  the 
farthing  went. 

"Or  p'r'aps  you  could  borrer  some,"  ses  his  pal,  in  a  soft, 
kind  voice.  "I'd  lend  it  to  you  with  pleasure,  on'y  I  haven't  got 
it  with  me." 

Sam  shook  his  'ead,  and  at  last,  arter  the  docker  'ad  said  he 
wouldn't  let  it  go  for  less  than  twenty,  even  to  save  'is  life,  he 
let  it  go  for  the  nine  pounds  odd,  a  silver  watch-chain,  two 
cigars  wot  Sam  'ad  been  sitting  on  by  mistake,  and  a  sheath- 
knife. 

"Shove  it  in  your  pocket  and  don't  let  a  soul  see  it,"  ses  the 
man,  handing  over  the  locket.  "I  might  as  well  give  it  away 
a'most.   But  it  can't  be  'elped." 

He  went  off  up  the  'ill  shaking  his  'ead,  and  Sam's  pal,  arter 
watching  him  for  a  few  seconds,  said  good-bye  in  a  hurry  and 
went  off  arter  'im  to  tell  him  to  keep  'is  mouth  shut  about  it. 

Sam  walked  back  to  his  lodgings  on  air,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
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even  did  a  little  bit  of  a  skirt-dance  to  a  pianner-organ  wot  was 
playing.  Peter  and  Ginger  was  out,  and  so  was  his  landlady,  a 
respectable  woman  as  was  minding  the  rest  of  ^is  money  for  him, 
and  when  he  asked  'er  little  gal,  a  kid  of  eleven,  to  trust  'im  for 
some  tin  she  gave  ^im  a  lecture  on  wasting  his  money  instead 
wot  took  ^is  breath  away — all  but  a  word  or  two. 

He  got  some  of  'is  money  from  his  landlady  at  eight  o'clock, 
arter  listening  to  'er  for  arf  an  hour,  and  then  he  'ad  to  pick  it 
up  off  of  the  floor,  and  say  "Thank  you"  for  it. 

He  went  to  bed  afore  Ginger  and  Peter  came  in,  but  'e  was 
so  excited  he  couldn't  sleep,  and  long  arter  they  was  in  bed  he 
laid  there  and  thought  of  all  the  different  ways  of  spending  a 
'undred  pounds.  He  kept  taking  the  locket  from  under  'is  piller 
and  feeling  it;  then  he  felt  'e  must  'ave  another  look  at  it,  and 
arter  coughing  'ard  two  or  three  times  and  calling  out  to  the 
other  two  not  to  snore — to  see  if  they  was  awake — he  got  out  o' 
bed  and  lit  the  candle.  Ginger  and  Peter  was  both  fast  asleep, 
v»dth  their  eyes  screwed  up  and  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  'e 
sat  on  the  bed  and  looked  at  the  locket  until  he  was  a'most 
dazzled. 

"  'Ullo,  Sam !"  ses  a  voice.   "Wot  'ave  you  got  there  ?" 

Sam  nearly  fell  off  the  bed  with  surprise  and  temper.  Then  'e 
hid  the  locket  in  his  'and  and  blew  out  the  candle. 

"Who  gave  it  to  you?"  ses  Ginger. 

"You  get  off  to  sleep,  and  mind  your  own  bisness,"  ses  Sam, 
grinding  'is  teeth. 

He  got  back  into  bed  agin  and  laid  there  listening  to  Ginger 
waking  up  Peter.  Peter  woke  up  disagreeable,  but  when  Ginger 
told  'im  that  Sam  'ad  stole  a  gold  locket  as  big  as  a  saucer, 
covered  with  diamonds,  he  altered  'is  mind. 

"Let's  'ave  a  look  at  it,"  he  ses,  sitting  up. 

"Ginger's  dreaming,"  ses  Sam,  in  a  shaky  voice.  "I  ain't  got 
no  locket.  Wot  d'you  think  I  want  a  locket  for  ?" 

Ginger  got  out  o'  bed  and  lit  the  candle  agin.  "Come  on !"  he 
ses,  "let's  'ave  a  look  at  it.  I  wasn't  dreaming.  I've  been  awake 
all  the  time,  watching  you." 

Sam  shut  'is  eyes  and  turned  his  back  to  them. 
"He's  gone  to  sleep,  pore  old  chap,"  ses  Ginger.  "We'll  'ave  a 
look  at  it  without  waking  'im.   You  take  that  side,  Peter !    Mind 
you  don't  disturb  'im." 

He  put  his  'and  in  under  the  bed-clo'es  and  felt  all  up  and 
down  Sam's  back,  very  careful.    Sam  stood  it  for  'arf  a  minute, 
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and  then  'e  sat  up  in  bed  and  behaved  more  like  a  windmill 
than  a  man. 

"Hold  his  'ands,"  ses  Ginger. 

"Hold  'em  yourself/'  ses  Peter,  dabbing  'is  nose  with  his  shirt- 
sleeve. 

"Well,  we're  going  to  see  it,"  ses  Ginger,  "if  we  have  to  make 
enough  noise  to  rouse  the  'ouse.  Fust  of  all  we're  going  to  ask 
you  perlite;  then  we  shall  get  louder  and  louder.  8how  us  the 
locket  wot  you  stole,  Sam!" 

"Show — us — the — diamond  locket !"  ses  Peter. 

"It's  my  turn,  Peter,"  ses  Ginger.  "One,  two,  three.  Snow — 
us — th' " 

"Shut  up,"  ses  Sam,  trembling  all  over.  "I'll  show  it  to  you 
if  you  stop  your  noise. 

He  put  his  'and  under  his  piller,  but  afore  he  showed  it  to 
'em  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  made  'em  a  little  speech.  He  said  'e 
never  wanted  to  see  their  faces  agin  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
why  Ginger's  mother  'adn't  put  'im  in  a  pail  o'  cold  water  when 
'e  was  born  'e  couldn't  understand.  He  said  'e  didn't  believe 
that  even  a  mother  could  love  a  baby  that  looked  like  a  cod- 
fish with  red  'air,  and  as  for  Peter  Russet,  'e  believed  Jiis  mother 
died  of  fright. 

"That'll  do,"  ses  Ginger,  as  Sam  stopped  to  get  'is  breath. 
"Are  you  going  to  show  us  the  locket,  or  'ave  we  got  to  shout 
agin  ?" 

Sam  swallered  something  that  nearly  choked  'im,  and  then  he 
opened  his  'and  and  showed  it  to  them.  Peter  told  'im  to  wave 
it  so  as  they  could  see  the  diamonds  flash,  and  then  Ginger 
waved  the  candle  to  see  'ow  they  looked  that  way,  and  pretty 
near  set  pore  Sam's  whiskers  on  fire. 

They  didn't  leave  'im  alone  till  they  knew  as  much  about  it 
as  he  could  tell  'em,  and  they  both  of  'em  told  'im  that  if  he 
took  a  reward  of  thirty  pounds  for  it,  instead  of  selling  it  for  a 
'undred,  he  was  a  bigger  fool  than  he  looked. 

"I  shall  turn  it  over  in  my  mind,"  ses  Sam,  sucking  'is  teeth. 
"When  I  want  your  advice  I'll  ask  you  for  it." 

"We  wasn't  thinking  of  you,"  ses  Ginger;  "we  was  thinking 
of  ourselves." 

"Your  ses  Sam,  with  a  bit  of  a  start.  "Wot's  it  got  to  do 
with  you  ?" 

"Our  share'll  be  bigger,  that's  all,"  ses  Ginger. 

"Much  bigger,"  ses  Peter.    "I  couldn't  dream  of  letting  it  go 
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at  thirty.  It's  chucking  money  away.  Why,  we  might  get  two 
'undred  for  it.   Who  knows  ?'' 

Sam  sat  on  the  edge  of  'is  bed  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  then  'e 
began  to  make  a  noise  like  a  cat  with  a  fish-bone  in  its  throat, 
and  then  'e  stood  up  and  let  fly. 

"Don't  stop  'im,  Peter,"  ses  Ginger.  "Let  'im  go  on ;  it'll  do 
him  good." 

"He's  forgot  all  about  that  pen-knife  you  picked  up  and  went 
shares  in,"  ses  Peter.   "I  wouldn't  be  mean  for  twenty  lockets." 

"Nor  me  neither,"  ses  Ginger.  "But  we  won't  let  'im  be  mean 
— for  'is  own  sake.   We'll  'ave  our  rights." 

"Eights  r"  ses  Sam.  "Eights !  You  didn't  find  it." 

"We  always  go  shares  if  we  find  anything,"  ses  Ginger. 
^'Where's  your  memory,  Sam?'^ 

"But  I  didn't  find  it,"  ses  Sam. 

"N"o,  you  bought  it,""  ses  Peter,  "and  if  you  don't  go  shares 
well  split  on  you — see?  Then  you  can't  sell  it  anyway,  and 
p'r'aps  you  won't  even  get  the  reward.  We  can  be  at  Orange 
Villa  as  soon  as  wot  you  can." 

"Sooner,"  ses  Ginger,  nodding.  *rBut  there's  no  need  to  do 
that.  If  'e  dosn't  go  shares  I'll  slip  roiand  to  the  police-station 
fust  thing  in  the  morning." 

"You  know  the  way  there  all  right,"  ses  Sam,  very  bitter. 

"And  we  don't  want  none  o'  your  back-answers,"  ses  Ginger. 
"Are  you  going  shares  or  not  ?" 

"Wot  about  the  mo^ey  I  paid  for  it?"  ses  Sam,  "and  my 
trouble?" 

Ginger  and  Perter  sat  down  on  the  bed  to  talk  it  over,  and  at 
last,  arter  calling  themselves  a  lot  o^  bad  names  for  being  too 
kind-'earted,  they  offered  'im  five  pounds  each  for  their  share 
in.  the  locket. 

"And  that  means  you've  got  your  share  for  next  to  nothing, 
Sam,"  ses  Ginger. 

"Some  people  wouldn't  'ave  given  you  anything,"  ses  Peter. 

Sam  gave  way  at  last,  and  then  'e  stood  by  making  nasty 
remarks  while  Ginger  wrote  out  a  paper  for  them  all  to  sigit, 
because  he  said  he  had  known  Sam  such  a  long  time. 

It  was  a'most  daylight  afore  they  got  sleep,  and  the  fust  thing 
Ginger  did  when  he  woke  was  to  wake  Sam  up,  and  offer  to 
shake  'ands  with  him.  The  noise  woke  Peter  up,  and,  as  Sajaa 
wouldn't  shake  'ands  with  'im  either,  they  both  patted  him  on 
the  back  instead. 
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They  made  him  take  ^em  to  the  little  pub,  arter  breakfast,  to 
read  the  bill  about  the  reward.  Sam  didn't  mind  going,  as  it 
'appened,  as  he  'oped  to  meet  'is  new  pal  there  and  tell  'im  his 
troubles,  but,  though  they  stayed  there  some  time,  'e  didn't  turn 
up.   He  wasn't  at  the  coffee-shop  for  dinner,  neither. 

Peter  and  Ginger  was  in  'igh  spirits,  and,  though  Sam  told 
'em  plain  that  he  would  sooner  walk  about  with  a  couple  of  real 
pickpockets,  they  wouldn't  leave  'im  an  inch. 

"Anybody  could  steal  it  off  of  you,  Sam,"  ses  Ginger,  patting 
'im  on  the  weskit  to  make  sure  the  locket  was  still  there.  "It's  a 
good  job  you've  got  us  to  look  arter  you." 

"We  must  buy  'im  a  money-belt  with  a  pocket  in  it,"  ses  Peter. 

Ginger  nodded  at  'im.  "Yes,"  he  ses,  "that  would  be  safer. 
And  he'd  better  wear  it  next  to  'is  skin,  with  everything  over  it. 
I  should  feel  more  comfortable  then." 

"And  wot  about  me  ?"  says  Sam,  turning  on  'im. 

"Well,  we'll  take  it  in  turns,"  ses  Ginger.  "You  one  day, 
and  then  me,  and  then  Peter." 

Sam  gave  way  at  last,  as  arter  all  he  could  see  it  was  the 
safest  thing  to  do,  but  he  'ad  so  much  to  say  about  it  that  they 
got  fair  sick  of  the  sound  of  'is  voice.  They  'ad  to  go  'ome  for 
'im  to  put  the  belt  on ;  and  then  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
arter  Sam  had  'ad  two  or  three  pints,  they  had  to  go  'ome  agin, 
'cos  he  was  complaining  of  tight-lacing. 

Ginger  had  it  on  next  day  and  he  went  'ome  five  times.  The 
other  two  went  with  'im  in  case  he  lost  'imself,  and  stood  there 
making  nasty  remarks  while  he  messed  'imself  up  with  a 
penn'orth  of  cold  cream.  It  was  a  cheap  belt,  and  pore  Ginger 
said  that,  when  they  'ad  done  with  it,  it  would  come  in  handy 
for  sand-paper. 

Peter  didn't  like  it  any  better  than  the  other  two  did,  and 
twice  they  'ad  to  speak  to  'im  about  stopping  in  the  street  and 
trying  to  make  'imself  more  comfortable  by  wriggling.  Sam 
said  people  misunderstood  it. 

Arter  that  they  agreed  to  wear  it  outside  their  shirt,  and  even 
then  Ginger  said  it  scratched  'im.  And  every  day  they  got  more 
and  more  worried  about  wot  was  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the 
locket,  and  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  try  and  sell  it.  The  idea 
o'  walking  about  with  a  fortune  in  their  pockets  that  they 
couldn't  spend  a'most  drove  'em  crazy. 

"The  longer  we  keep  it,  the  safer  it'll  be,"  ses  Sam,  as  they 
was  walking  down  Houndsditch  one  day. 
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'We'll  sell  it  when  I'm  sixty,"  ses  Ginger,  nasty-like. 

''Then  old  Sam  won't  be  'ere  to  have  'is  share,"  ses  Peter. 

Sam  was  just  going  to  answer  'em  back,  when  he  stopped  and 
began  to  smile  instead.  Straight  in  front  of  'im  was  the  gentle- 
man he  'ad  met  in  the  coffee-shop,  coming  along  with  another 
man,  and  he  just  'ad  time  to  see  that  it  was  the  docker  who  'ad 
sold  him  the  locket,  when  they  both  saw  'im.  They  turned  like 
a  flash,  and,  afore  Sam  could  get  'is  breath,  bolted  up  a  little 
alley  and  disappeared. 

"Wot's  the  row?"  ses  Ginger,  staring. 

Sam  didn't  answer  'im.  He  stood  there  struck  all  of  a  heap. 

"Bo  you  know  'em  ?"  ses  Peter. 

Sam  couldn't  answer  'im  for  a  time.  He  was  doing  a  bit  of 
ard  thinking. 

"Chap  I  'ad  a  row  with  the  other  night,"  he  ses,  at  last. 

He  walked  on  very  thoughtful,  and  the  more  'e  thought,  the 
less  'e  liked  it.  He  was  so  pale  that  Ginger  thought  'e  was  ill 
and  advised  'im  to  'ave  a  drop  o'  brandy.  Peter  recommended 
rum,  so  to  please  'em  he  'ad  both.  It  brought  'is  colour  back, 
but  not  'is  cheerfulness. 

He  gave  'em  both  the  slip  next  morning;  which  was  easy,  as 
Ginger  was  wearing  the  locket,  and,  arter  fust  'aving  a  long 
ride  for  nothing  owing  to  getting  in  the  wrong  train,  he  got  to 
Barnet. 

It  was  a  big  place ;  big  enough  to  'ave  a  dozen  Orange  Villas, 
but  pore  Sam  couldn't  find  one.  It  wasn't  for  want  of  trying 
neither.  He  asked  at  over  twenty  shops,  and  the  post-office,  and 
even  went  to  the  police-station.  He  must  ha'  walked  six  or  seven 
miles  looking  for  it,  and  at  last,  arf  ready  to  drop,  'e  took  the 
train  back. 

He  'ad  some  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes  with  a  pint  0' 
stout  at  a  place  in  Bishopsgate,  and  then  'e  started  to  walk  'ome. 
The  only  comfort  he  'ad  was  the  thought  of  the  ten  pounds 
Ginger  and  Peter  'ad  paid  'im;  and  when  he  remembered  that 
he  began  to  cheer  up  and  even  smile.  By  the  time  he  got  'ome 
'e  was  beaming  all  over  'is  face. 

"Where've  you  been?"  ses  Ginger. 

"Enjoying  myself  by  myself,"  ses  Sam. 

"Please  yourself,"  ses  Peter,  very  severe,  "but  where'd  you 
ha'  been  if  we  'ad  sold  the  locket  and  skipped,  eh  ?" 

"You  wouldn't  'ave  enjoyed  yourself  by  yourself  then,"  ses 
Ginger.   "Yes,  you  may  laugh !" 
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Sam  didn't  answer  'im,  but  he  sat  down  on  'is  bed  and  'is 
shoulders  shook  till  Ginger  lost  his  temper  and  gave  him  a 
couple  o'  thumps  on  the  back  that  pretty  near  broke  it. 

"All  right/'  ses  Sam,  very  firm.  "Now  you  'ave  done  for  your- 
selves. I  'ad  a'most  made  up  my  mind  to  go  shares;  now  you 
sha'n't  'ave  a  hapenny." 

Ginger  laughed  then.  "Ho  I"  he  ses,  "and  'ow  are  you  going 
to  prevent  it?" 

"We've  got  the  locket,  Sam,"  ses  Peter,  smiling  and  shaking 
his  'ead  at  'im. 

"And  we'll  mind  it  till  it's  sold,"  ses  Ginger. 

Sam  laughed  agin,  short  and  nasty.  Then  he  undressed  'imself 
very  slow  and  got  into  bed.  At  twelve  o'clock,  just  as  Ginger 
was  dropping  off,  he  began  to  laugh  agin,  and  'e  only  stopped 
when  'e  heard  Ginger  getting  out  of  bed  to  'im. 

He  stayed  in  bed  next  morning,  'cos  he  said  'is  sides  was 
aching,  but  'e  laughed  agin  as  they  was  going  out,  and  when 
they  came  back  he  'ad  gorn. 

We  never  know  'ow  much  we  like  anything  till  we  lose  it.  A 
week  arterwards,  as  Ginger  was  being  'elped  out  of  a  pawnshop 
by  Peter,  he  said  'e  would  give  all  he  'adn't  got  for  the  locket 
to  be  near  enough  to  Sam  to  hear  'im  laugh  agin. 


BILL'S  LAPSE 


Strength  and  good-nature — said  the  night-watchman,  mus- 
ingly, as  he  felt  his  biceps — strength  and  good-nature  always 
go  together.  Sometimes  you  find  a  strong  man  who  is  not  good- 
natured,  but  then,  as  everybody  he  comes  in  contack  with  is,  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing. 

The  strongest  and  kindest-*earted  man  I  ever  come  across 
was  a  man  o'  the  name  of  Bill  Burton,  a  shipmate  of  Ginger 
Dick's.  For  that  matter  'e  was  a  shipmate  o'  Peter  Eusset's  and 
old  Sam  SmalPs  too.  Not  over  and  above  tall;  just  about  my 
height,  his  arms  was  like  another  man's  legs  for  size,  and  'is 
chest  and  his  back  and  shoulders  might  ha'  been  made  for  a 
giant.  And  with  all  that  he'd  got  a  soft  blue  eye  like  a  gal's 
(blue's  my  favourite  colour  for  gals'  eyes),  and  a  nice,  soft, 
curly  brown  beard.  He  was  an  A,B.,  too,  and  that  showed  'ow 
good-natured  he  was,  to  pick  up  with  firemen. 

He  got  so  fond  of  'em  that  when  they  was  all  paid  off  from 
the  Ocean  King  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  join  them  in  taking 
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a  room  ashore.  It  pleased  everybody,  four  coming  cheaper  than 
three,  and  Bill  being  that  good-tempered  that  'e'd  put  up  with 
anything,  and  when  any  of  the  three  quarrelled  he  used  to  act 
the  part  of  peacemaker. 

The  only  thing  about  'im  that  they  didn't  like  was  that  'e 
was  a  teetotaller.  He'd  go  into  public-'ouses  with  'em,  but  he 
wouldn't  drink;  leastways,  that  is  to  say,  he  wouldn't  drink 
beer,  and  Ginger  used  to  say  that  it  made  'im  feel  uncomfortable 
to  see  Bill  put  away  a  bottle  o'  lemonade  every  time  they  'ad  a 
drink.  One  night  arter  'e  had  'ad  seventeen  bottles  he  could 
'ardly  get  home,  and  Peter  Eusset,  who  knew  a  lot  about  pills 
and  such-like,  pointed  out  to  'im  'ow  bad  it  was  for  his  con- 
stitushon.  He  proved  that  the  lemonade  would  eat  away  the 
coats  o'  Bill's  stomach,  and  that  if  'e  kept  on  'e  might  drop 
down  dead  at  any  moment. 

That  frightened  Bill  a  bit,  and  the  next  night,  instead  of 
'aving  lemonade,  'e  had  five  bottles  o'  stone  ginger-beer,  six  of 
different  kinds  of  teetotal  beer,  three  of  soda-water,  and  two  cups 
of  coffee.  I'm  not  counting  the  drink  he  'ad  at  the  chemist's  shop 
arterward,  because  he  took  that  as  medicine,  but  he  was  so  queer 
in  'is  inside  next  morning  that  'e  began  to  be  afraid  he'd  'ave 
to  give  up  drink  altogether. 

He  went  without  the  next  night,  but  'e  was  such  a  generous 
man  that  'e  would  pay  every  fourth  time,  and  there  was  no 
pleasure  to  the  other  chaps  to  see  'im  pay  and  'ave  nothing  out 
of  it.  It  spoilt  their  evening,  and  owing  to  'aving  only  about 
arf  wot  they  was  accustomed  to  they  all  got  up  very  disagree- 
able next  morning. 

^*^Why  not  take  just  a  little  beer.  Bill  ?"  asks  Ginger. 

Bill  'ung  his  'ead  and  looked  a  bit  silly.  "I'd  rather  not, 
mate,"  he  ses,  at  last.  "I've  been  teetotal  for  eleven  months 
now." 

"Think  of  your  'ealth,  Bill,"  ses  Peter  Eusset;  "your  'ealth 
is  more  important  than  the  pledge.  Wot  made  you  take  it  ?" 

Bill  coughed.  "I  'ad  reasons,"  he  ses,  slowly.  "A  mate  o'  mine 
wished  me  to." 

"He  ought  to  ha'  known  better,"  ses  Sam. 

"He  'ad  'is  reasons,"  ses  Bill. 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is.  Bill,"  ses  Ginger,  "all  I  can  say  is,  it's 
very  disobligin'  of  you." 

"Disobligin' ?"  ses  Bill,  with  a  start;  "don't  say  that,  mate.'^ 

"I  must  say  it,"  ses  Ginger,  speaking  very  firm. 
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"You  needn't  take  a  lot,  Bill,"  ses  Sam;  '^nobody  wants  you 
;o  do  that.  Just  drink  in  moderation,  same  as  wot  we  do.'' 

"It  gets  into  my  'ead,"  ses  Bill,  at  last. 

"Well,  and  wot  of  it?"  ses  Ginger;  "it  gets  into  everybody's 
ead  occasionally.  Why,  one  night  old  Sam  'ere  went  up  behind 
L  policeman  and  tickled  'im  under  the  arms ;  didn't  you,  Sam  ?" 

"I  did  nothing  o'  the  kind,"  ses  Sam,  firing  up. 

"Well,  you  was  fined  ten  bob  for  it  next  morning,  that's  all  I 
mow,"  ses  Ginger. 

"I  was  fined  ten  bob  for  punching  'im,"  ses  old  Sam,  very 
vild.  "I  never  tickled  a  policeman  in  my  life.  I  never  thought 
)'  such  a  thing.  I'd  no  more  tickle  a  policeman  than  I'd  fly. 
Anybody  that  ses  I  did  is  a  liar.  Why  should  I?  Where  does 
:he  sense  come  in?   Wot  should  I  want  to  do  it  for?" 

"All  right,  Sam,"  ses  Ginger,  sticking  'is  fingers  in  'is  ears, 
'you  didn't,  then." 

"No,  I  didn't,"  ses  Sam,  "and  don't  you  forget  it.  This  ain't 
;he  fust  time  you've  told  that  lie  about  me.  I  can  take  a  joke 
vith  any  man ;  but  anybody  that  goes  and  ses  I  tickled '' 

"All  right f'  ses  Ginger  and  Peter  Eusset  together.  "You'll 
ave  tickled  policeman  on  the  brain  if  you  ain't  careful,  Sam," 
;es  Peter.  ^ 

Old  Sam  sat  down  growling,  and  Ginger  Dick  turned  to  Bill 
igin.  "It  gets  into  everybody's  'ead  at  times,"  he  ses,  "and 
iv^here's  the  'arm  ?  It's  wot  it  was  meant  for." 

Bill  shook  his  'ead,  but  when  Ginger  called  'im  disobligin' 
igin  he  gave  way  and  he  broke  the  pledge  that  very  evening  with 
I  pint  o'  six-arf. 

Ginger  was  surprised  to  see  the  way  'e  took  his  liquor.  Arter 
three  or  four  pints  he'd  expected  to  see  'im  turn  a  bit  silly,  or 
sing,  or  do  something  o'  the  kind,  but  Bill  kept  on  as  if  'e  was 
irinking  water. 

"Think  of  the  'armless  pleasure  you've  been  losing  all  these 
months.  Bill,"  ses  Ginger,  smiling  at  him. 

Bill  said  it  wouldn't  bear  thinking  of,  and,  the  next  place 
;hey  came  to  he  said  some  rather  'ard  things  of  the  man  who'd 
persuaded  'im  to  take  the  pledge.  He  'ad  two  or  three  more 
:here,  and  then  they  began  to  see  that  it  was  beginning  to  have 
in  effect  on  'im.  The  first  one  that  noticed  it  was  Ginger  Dick. 
Bill  'ad  just  lit  'is  pipe,  and  as  he  threw  the  match  down  he  ses : 
''I  don't  like  these  'ere  safety  matches,"  he  ses. 

"Don't  you.  Bill?"  ses  Ginger.   "I  do,  rather." 
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"Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?'*  ses  Bill,  turning  on  'im  like  lightning ; 
"well,  take  that  for  contradicting  he  ses,  an'  he  gave  Ginger  a 
smack  that  nearly  knocked  his  'ead  off. 

It  was  so  sudden  that  old  Sam  and  Peter  put  their  beer  down 
and  stared  at  each  other  as  if  they  couldn't  believe  their  eyes. 
Then  they  stooped  down  and  helped  pore  Ginger  on  to  'is  legs 
agin  and  began  to  brush  'im  down. 

"Never  mind  about  'im,  mates,"  ses  Bill,  looking  at  Ginger 
very  wicked.  "P'r'aps  he  won't  be  so  ready  to  give  me  'is  lip 
next  time.  Let's  come  to  another  pub  and  enjoy  ourselves." 

Sam  and  Peter  followed  'im  out  like  lambs,  'ardly  daring  to 
look  over  their  shoulder  at  Ginger,  who  was  staggering  arter 
them  some  distance  behind  a  'olding  a  handerchief  to  'is  face. 

"It's  your  turn  to  pay,  Sam,"  ses  Bill,  when  they'd  got  inside 
the  next  place.  "Wot's  it  to  be  ?  Give  it  a  name." 

"Three  arf  pints  o'  four-ale,  miss,"  ses  Sam,  not  because  'e 
was  mean,  but  because  it  wasn't  'is  turn. 

"Three  wot  ?"  ses  Bill,  turning  on  'im. 

"Three  pots  o'  six-ale,  miss,"  ses  Sam,  in  a  hurry. 

"That  wasn't  wot  you  said  afore,"  ses  Bill.  "Take  that,"  he 
ses,  giving  pore  old  Sam  a  wipe  in  the  mouth  and  knocking  'im 
over  a  stool ;  "take  that  for  your  sauce." 

Peter  Eusset  stood  staring  at  Sam  and  wondering  wot  Bill  'ud 
be  like  when  he'd  'ad  a  little  more.  Sam  picked  hisself  up 
arter  a  time  and  went  outside  to  talk  to  Ginger  about  it,  and 
then  Bill  put  'is  arm  round  Peter's  neck  and  began  to  cry  a 
bit  and  say  'e  was  the  only  pal  he'd  got  left  in  the  world.  It  was 
very  awkward  for  Peter,  and  more  awkward  still  when  the  bar- 
man came  up  and  told  'im  to  take  Bill  outside. 

"Go  on,"  he  ses,  "out  with  'im." 

"He's  all  right,"  ses  Peter,  trembling;  "'e's  the  truest-'arted 
gentleman  in  London.   Ain't  you,  Bill  ?" 

Bill  said  he  was,  and  'e  asked  the  barman  to  go  and  hide  'is 
face  because  it  reminded  'im  of  a  little  dog  'e  had  'ad  once  wot 
'ad  died. 

"You  get  outside  afore  you're  hurt,"  ses  the  barman. 

Bill  punched  at  'im  over  the  bar,  and  not  being  able  to  reach 
'im  threw  Peter's  pot  o'  beer  at  'im.  There  was  a  fearful  to-do 
then,  and  the  landlord  jumped  over  the  bar  and  stood  in  the 
door-way,  whistling  for  the  police.  Bill  struck  out  right  and  left, 
and  the  men  in  the  bar  went  down  like  skittles,  Peter  among 
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them.  Then  they  got  outside,  and  Bill,  arter  giving  the  land- 
lord a  thump  in  the  back  wot  nearly  made  him  swallow  the 
whistle,  jumped  into  a  cab  and  pulled  Peter  Eusset  in  arter  'im. 

"I'll  talk  to  you  by-and-bye,''  he  ses,  as  the  cab  drove  off  at  a 
gallop ;  "there  ain't  room  in  this  cab.  You  wait,  my  lad,  that's 
all.  You  just  wait  till  we  get  out,  and  I'll  knock  you  silly." 

"Wot  for,  Bill?"  ses  Peter,  staring. 

"Don't  you  talk  to  me,"  roars  Bill.  "If  I  choose  to  knock  you 
about  that's  my  business,  ain't  it  ?  Besides,  you  know  very  well." 


'Bill  jumped  into  a  cab  and  pulled  Peter  Russet 
in  arter  'im." 


He  wouldn't  let  Peter  say  another  word,  but  coming  to  a 
quiet  place  near  the  docks  he  stopped  the  cab  and  pulling  'im 
out  gave  'im  such  a  dressing-down  that  Peter  thought  'is  last 
hour  'ad  arrived.  He  let  'im  go  at  last,  and  after  first  making 
him  pay  the  cabman  took  'im  along  till  they  came  to  a  public- 
'ouse  and  made  'im  pay  for  drinks. 

They  stayed  there  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  Bill  set 
off  home  'olding  the  unfortunate  Peter  by  the  scruff  o'  the  neck, 
and  wondering  out  loud  whether  'e  ought  to  pay  'im  a  bit  more 
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or  not.  Afore  ^e  could  make  up  'is  mind,  however,  he  turned 
sleepy,  and,  throwing  ^imself  down  on  the  bed  which  was  meant 
for  the  two  of  'em,  fell  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 

Sam  and  Ginger  Dick  came  in  a  little  while  arterward,  both 
badly  marked  where  Bill  'ad  hit  them,  and  sat  talking  to  Peter 
in  whispers  as  to  wot  was  to  be  done.  Ginger,  who  'ad  plenty 
of  pluck,  was  for  them  all  to  set  on  to  'im,  but  Sam  wouldn't 
'ear  of  it,  and  as  for  Peter  he  was  so  sore  he  could  'ardly 
move. 

They  all  turned  in  to  the  other  bed  at  last,  arf  afraid  to  move 
for  fear  of  disturbing  Bill,  and  when  they  woke  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  see  'im  sitting  up  in  'is  bed  they  lay  as  still  as  mice. 

"Why,  Ginger,  old  chap,"  ses  Bill,  with  a  'earty  smile,  "wot 
are  you  all  three  in  one  bed  for  ?" 

"We  was  a  bit  cold,"  ses  Ginger. 

"Cold?"  ses  Bill.  "Wot,  this  weather?  We  'ad  a  bit  of  a 
spree  last  night,  old  man,  didn't  we?  My  throat's  as  dry  as  a 
cinder." 

"It  ain't  my  idea  of  a  spree,"  ses  Ginger,  sitting  up  and  look- 
ing at  'im. 

"Good  'eavens.  Ginger !"  ses  Bill,  starting  back,  "wotever  'ave 
you  been  a-doing  to  your  face  ?  Have  you  been  tumbling  off  of 
a  bus  ?" 

Ginger  couldn't  answer;  and  Sam  Small  and  Peter  sat  up  in 
bed  alongside  of  'im,  and  Bill,  getting  as  far  back  on  'is  bed  as 
he  could,  sat  staring  at  their  pore  faces  as  if  'e  was  having  a 
'orrible  dream. 

"And  there's  Sam,"  he  ses.  "Where  ever  did  you  get  that 
mouth,  Sam?" 

"Same  place  as  Ginger  got  'is  eye  and  pore  Peter  got  'is  face," 
ses  Sam,  grinding  his  teeth. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  ses  Bill,  in  a  sad  voice — "you 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  did  it?" 

"You  know  well  enough,"  ses  Ginger. 

Bill  looked  at  'em,  and  'is  face  got  as  long  as  a  yard  measure. 

"I'd  'oped  I'd  growed  out  of  it,  mates,"  he  ses,  at  last,  "but 
drink  always  takes  me  like  that.  I  can't  keep  a  pal." 

"You  sur-prise  me,"  ses  Ginger,  sarcastic-like. 

"Don't  talk  like  that.  Ginger,"  ses  Bill,  arf  crying.  "It  ain't 
my  fault ;  it's  my  weakness.  Wot  did  I  do  it  for  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  ses  Ginger,  "but  you  won't  get  the  chance  of 
doing  it  agin,  I'll  tell  you  that  much." 
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"I  dare  say  I  shall  be  better  to-night,  Ginger/'  ses  Bill,  very 
humble ;  "it  don't  always  take  me  that  way." 

"Well,  we  don't  want  you  with  us  any  more,"  ses  old  Sam, 
'olding  his  'ead  very  high. 

"You'll  'ave  to  go  and  get  your  beer  by  yourself,  Bill,"  ses 
Peter  Eusset,  feeling  'is  bruises  with  the  tips  of  'is  fingers. 

"But  then  I  should  be  worse,"  ses  Bill.  "I  want  cheerful 
company  when  I'm  like  that.  I  should  very  likely  come  'ome 
and  arf  kill  you  all  in  your  beds.  You  don't  arf  know  what 
I'm  like.  Last  night  was  nothing,  else  I  should  'ave  remembered 
it." 

"Cheerful  company?"  ses  old  Sam.  "'Ow  do  you  think  com- 
pany's going  to  be  cheerful  when  you're  carrying  on  like  that. 
Bill  ?   Why  don't  you  go  away  and  leave  us  alone  ?" 

"Because  I've  got  a  'art,"  ses  Bill.  "I  can't  chuck  up  pals  in 
that  free-and-easy  way.  Once  I  take  a  liking  to  anybody  I'd  do 
anything  for  'em,  and  I've  never  met  three  chaps  I  like  better 
than  wot  I  do  you.  Three  nicer,  straightforrad,  free-'anded 
mates  I've  never  met  afore." 

"Why  not  take  the  pledge  agin,  Bill  ?"  ses  Peter  Russet. 

"No,  mate,"  ses  Bill,  with  a  kind  smile ;  "it's  just  a  weakness, 
and  I  must  try  and  grow  out  of  it.  I'll  tie  a  bit  o'  string  round 
my  little  finger  to-night  as  a  reminder." 

He  got  out  of  bed  and  began  to  wash  'is  face,  and  Ginger 
Dick,  who  was  doing  a  bit  o'  thinking,  gave  a  whisper  to  Sam 
and  Peter  Russet. 

"All  right  Bill,  old  man,"  he  ses,  getting  out  of  bed  and 
beginning  to  put  his  clothes  on;  "but  first  of  all  we'll  try  and 
find  out  'ow  the  landlord  is." 

"Landlord  ?"  ses  Bill,  puffing  and  blowing  in  the  basin.  "Wot 
landlord?" 

"Why,  the  one  you  bashed,"  ses  Ginger,  with  a  wink  at  the 
other  two.  "He  'adn't  got  'is  senses  back  when  me  and  Sam 
came  away." 

Bill  gave  a  groan  and  sat  on  the  bed  while  'e  dried  himself, 
and  Ginger  told  'im  'ow  he  'ad  bent  a  quart  pot  on  the  land- 
lord's 'ead,  and  'ow  the  landlord  'ad  been  carried  upstairs  and 
the  doctor  sent  for.  He  began  to  tremble  all  over,  and  when 
Ginger  said  he'd  go  out  and  see  'ow  the  land  lay  'e  could  hardly 
thank  'em  enough. 

Ginger  was  gone  about  two  hours,  and  when  'e  came  back  he 
looked  so  solemn  that  old  Sam  asked  'im  whether  he  'ad  seen  a 
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ghost.  Ginger  didn't  answer  'im ;  he  set  down  on  the  side  o'  the 
bed  and  sat  thinking. 

"I  s'pose — I  s'pose  it's  nice  and  fresh  in  the  streets  this  morn- 
ing ?"  ses  Bill,  at  last,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

Ginger  started  and  looked  at  'im.  "I  didn't  notice,  mate,''  he 
ses.  Then  'e  got  up  and  patted  Bill  on  the  back,  very  gentle, 
and  sat  down  again. 

"Anything  wrong.  Ginger  ?"  asks  Peter  Eusset,  staring  at  'im, 

"It's  that  landlord,"  ses  Ginger;  "there's  straw  down  in  the 
road  outside,  and  they  say  that  he's  dying.  Pore  old  Bill  don't 
know  'is  own  strength.  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  old  pal,  is 
to  go  as  far  away  as  you  can,  at  once." 

"I  shouldn't  wait  a  minnit  if  it  was  me,"  ses  old  Sam. 

Bill  groaned  and  hid  'is  face  in  his  'ands,  and  then  Peter 
Russet  went  and  spoilt  things  by  saying  that  the  safest  place  for 
a  murderer  to  'ide  in  was  London.  Bill  gave  a  dreadful  groan 
when  'e  said  murderer,  but  'e  up  and  agreed  with  Peter,  and 
all  Sam  and  Ginger  Dick  could  do  wouldn't  make  'im  alter  his 
mind.  He  said  that  he  would  shave  off  'is  beard  and  moustache, 
and  when  night  came  'e  would  creep  out  and  take  a  lodging 
somewhere  right  the  other  end  of  London. 

He  stayed  in  the  bedroom  all  day,  with  the  blinds  down,  and 
wouldn't  eat  anything,  and  when  Ginger  looked  in  about  eight 
: o'clock  to  find  out  whether  he  'ad  gone,  he  found  'im  sitting 
on  the  bed  clean  shaved,  and  'is  face  cut  about  all  over  where 
the  razor  'ad  slipped. 

"It'll  soon  be  dark,"  ses  Ginger,  "and  your  own  brother 
wouldn't  know  you  now.  Bill.   Where  d'you  think  of  going  ?" 

Bill  shook  his  'ead.  "Nobody  must  know  that,  mate,"  he  ses. 
"I  must  go  into  hiding  for  as  long  as  I  can — as  long  as  my 
money  lasts ;  I've  only  got  six  pounds  left." 

"TJfiat'll  last  a  long  time  if  you're  careful,"  ses  Ginger. 

"I  want  a  lot  more,"  ses  Bill.  "I  want  you  to  take  thi^  silver 
ring  as  a  keepsake.  Ginger.  If  I  'ad  another  six  pounds  or  so  I 
should  feel  much  safer.   'Ow  much  'ave  you  got.  Ginger  ?" 

"Not  much,"  ses  Ginger,  shaking  his  'ead. 

"Lend  it  to  me,  mate,"  ses  Bill,  stretching  out  his  'and.  "You 
can  easy  get  another  ship.  Ah,  I  wish  I  was  you ;°  I'd  be  as 
'appy  as  'appy  if  I  hadn't  got  a  penny." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Bill,"  ses  Ginger,  trying  to  smile,  "but  I've 
already  promised  to  lend  it  to  a  man  wot  we  met  this  evening. 
A  promise  is  a  promise,  else  I'd  lend  it  to  you  with  pleasure." 
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''Would  you  let  me  be  ^ung  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds, 
Ginger?'^  ses  Bill,  looking  at  'im  reproachfully.  "I'm  a  desprit 
man.  Ginger,  and  I  must  'ave  that  money. 

Afore  pore  Ginger  could  move  he  suddenly  clapped  'is  hand 
over  'is  mouth  and  flung  'im  on  the  bed.  Ginger  was  like  a 
child  in  'is  hands,  although  he  struggled  like  a  madman,  and  in 
five  minutes  'e  was  laying  there  with  a  towel  tied  round  his 
mouth  and  'is  arms  and  legs  tied  up  with  the  cord  off  of  Sam's 
chest. 

"I'm  very  sorry.  Ginger,"  ses  Bill,  as  'e  took  a  little  over  eight 
pounds  out  of  Ginger's  pocket.  "I'll  pay  you  back  one  o'  these 
days,  if  I  can.  If  you'd  got  a  rope  round  your  neck  same  as  I 
'ave  you'd  do  the  same  as  I've  done." 

He  lifted  up  the  bedclothes  and  put  Ginger  inside  and  tucked 
'im  up.  Ginger's  face  was  red  with  passion  and  'is  eyes  starting 
out  of  his  'ead. 

"Eight  and  six  is  fifteen,"  ses  Bill,  and  just  then  he  'eard 
somebody  coming  up  the  stairs.  Ginger  'eard  it,  too,  and  as 
Peter  Eusset  came  into  the  room  'e  tried  all  'e  could  to  attract 
'is  attention  by  rolling  'is  'ead  from  side  to  side. 

"Why,  'as  Ginger  gone  to  bed?"  ses  Peter.  "Wot's  up, 
Ginger  ?" 

"He's  all  right,"  ses  Bill ;  "just  a  bit  of  a  'eadache." 

Peter  stood  staring  at  the  bed,  and  then  'e  pulled  the  clothes 
off  and  saw  pore  Ginger  all  tied  up,  and  making  awful  eyes  at 
'im  to  undo  him. 

"I  'ad  to  do  it,  Peter,"  ses  Bill.  "I  wanted  some  more  money 
to  escape  with,  and  'e  wouldn't  lend  it  to  me.  I  'aven't  got  as 
much  as  I  want  now.  You  just  came  in  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Another  minute  and  you'd  ha'  missed  me.  'Ow  much  'ave  you 
got?" 

"Ah,  I  wish  I  could  lend  you  some.  Bill,"  ses  Peter  Russet, 
turning  pale,  "but  I've  'ad  my  pocket  picked ;  that's  wot  I  came 
back  for,  to  get  some  from  Ginger." 

Bill  didn't  say  a  word. 

"You  see  'ow  it  is,  Bill,"  ses  Peter,  edging  back  toward  the 
door;  "three  men  laid  'old  of  me  and  took  every  farthing  I'd 
got." 

"Well,  I  can't  rob  you,  then,"  ses  Bill,  catching  'old  of  'im. 
"Whoever's  money  this  is,"  he  ses,  pulling  a  handful  out  o' 
Peter's  pocket,  "it  can't  be  yours.  Now,  if  you  make  another 
sound  I'll  knock  your  'ead  off  afore  I  tie  you  up." 
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'^Don't  tie  me  up,  Bill,"  ses  Peter,  struggling. 

"I  can't  trust  you,''  ses  Bill,  dragging  'im  over  to  the  wash- 
stand  and  taking  up  the  other  towel ;  "turn  round." 

Peter  was  a  much  easier  job  than  Ginger  Dick,  and  arter  Bill 
'ad  done  'im  'e  put  'im  in  alongside  o'  Ginger  and  covered  'em 
up,  arter  first  tying  both  the  gags  round  with  some  string  to 
prevent  'em  slipping. 

"Mind,  I've  only  borrowed  it,"  he  ses,  standing  by  the  side 
o'  the  bed;  *^ut  I  must  say,  mates,  I'm  disappointed  in  both 
of  you.  If  either  of  you  'ad  'ad  the  misfortune  wot  I've  'ad,  I'd 
have  sold  the  clothes  off  my  back  to  'elp  you.  And  I  wouldn't 
'ave  waited  to  be  asked  neither." 

He  stood  there  for  a  minute  very  sorrowful,  and  then  'e  patted 
both  their  ^eads  and  went  downstairs.  Ginger  and  Peter  lay 
listening  for  a  bit,  and  then  they  turned  their  pore  bound-up 
faces  to  each  other  and  tried  to  talk  with  their  eyes. 

Then  Ginger  began  to  "wriggle  and  try  and  twist  the  cords 
off,  but  ^e  might  as  well  'ave  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  'is  skin. 
The  worst  of  it  was  they  couldn't  make  known  their  intentions 
to  each  other,  and  when  Peter  Russet  leaned  over  'im  and  tried 
to  work  'is  gag  off  by  rubbing  it  up  agin  'is  nose.  Ginger  pretty 
near  went  crazy  with  temper.  He  banged  Peter  with  his  'ead, 
and  Peter  banged  back,  and  they  kept  it  up  till  they'd  both  got 
splitting  'eadaches,  and  at  last  they  gave  up  in  despair  and  lay 
in  the  darkness  waiting  for  Sam. 

And  all  this  time  Sam  was  sitting  in  the  Red  Lion  waiting 
for  them.  He  sat  there  quite  patient  till  twelve  o'clock  and  then 
walked  slowly  'ome,  wondering  wot  'ad  happened  and  whether 
Bill  had  gone. 

Ginger  was  the  first  to  'ear  'is  foot  on  the  stairs,  and  as  he 
came  into  the  room,  in  the  darkness,  him  an'  Peter  Russet 
started  shaking  their  bed  in  a  way  that  scared  old  Sam  nearly 
to  death.  He  thought  it  was  Bill  carrying  on  agin,  and  'e  was 
out  o'  that  door  and  arf-way  downstairs  afore  he  stopped  to 
take  breath.  He  stood  there  trembling  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  then,  as  nothing  'appened,  he  walked  slowly  upstairs  agin 
on  tip-toe,  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  door  creak  Peter  and 
Ginger  made  that  bed  do  everything  but  speak. 

"Is  that  you,  Bill  ?"  ses  old  Sam,  in  a  shaky  voice,  and  stand- 
ing ready  to  dash  downstairs  agin. 

There  was  no  answer  except  for  the  bed,  and  Sam  didn't  know 
whether  Bill  was  dying  or  whether  'e  'ad  got  delirium  trim- 
mings. All  'e  did  know  was  that  'e  wasn't  going  to  sleep  in  that 
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room.  He  shut  the  door  gently  and  went  downstairs  agin,  feel- 
ing in  'is  pocket  for  a  match,  and,  not  finding  one,  'e  picked  out 
the  softest  stair  'e  could  find  and,  leaning  his  'ead  agin  the 
banisters,  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  'e  woke  up,  and  broad  daylight. 
He  was  stiff  and  sore  all  over,  and  feeling  braver  in  the  light  *e 
stepped  softly  upstairs  and  opened  the  door.  Peter  and  Ginger 
was  waiting  for  'im,  and  as  he  peeped  in  'e  saw  two  things 
sitting  up  in  bed  with  their  'air  standing  up  all  over  like  mops 
and  their  faces  tied  up  with  bandages.  He  was  that  startled  'e 
nearly  screamed,  and  then  'e  stepped  into  the  room  and  stared 
at  'em  as  if  he  couldn't  believe  'is  eyes. 

"Is  that  you,  Gringer?"  he  ses.  "Wot  d'ye  mean  by  making 
sights  of  yourselves  like  that?  'Ave  you  took  leave  of  your 
senses  ?" 

Ginger  and  Peter  shook  their  'eads  and  rolled  their  eyes,  and 
then  Sam  see  wot  was  the  matter  with  'em.  Fust  thing  'e  did 
was  to  pull  out  'is  knife  and  cut  Ginger's  gag  off,  and  the  fust 
thing  Ginger  did  was  to  call  'im  every  name  'e  could  lay  his. 
tongue  to. 

"You  wait  a  moment,"  he  screams,  arf  crying  with  rage. 
"You  wait  trll  I  get  my  'ands  loose  and  111  pull  you  to  pieces. 
The  idea  o'  leaving  us  like  this  all  night,  you  old  crocodile.  I 
'eard  you  come  in.    I'll  pay  you. 

Sam  didn't  answer  'im.  He  cut  off  Peter  Russet's  gag,  and 
Peter  Eusset  called  'im  arf  a  score  o'  names  without  taking 
breath. 

"And  when  Ginger's  finished  I'll  'ave  a  go  at  you,"  he  ses. 
"Cut  off  these  lines." 

"At  once,  d'ye  hear?"  ses  Ginger.  "Oh,  you  wait  till  I  get 
my  'ands  on  you." 

Sam  didn't  answer  'em ;  he  shut  up  'is  knife  with  a  click  and 
then  'e  sat  at  the  foot  o'  the  bed  on  Ginger's  feet  and  looked 
at  'em.  It  wasn't  the  fust  time  they'd  been  rude  to  'im,  but  as 
a  rule  he'd  'ad  to  put  up  with  it.  He  sat  and  listened  while 
Ginger  swore  'imself  faint. 

"That'll  do,"  he  ses,  at  last;  "another  word  and  I  shall  put 
the  bedclothes  over  your  'ead.  Afore  I  do  anything  more  I  want 
to  know  wot  it's  all  about." 

Peter  told  'im,  arter  fust  calling  'im  some  more  names,  be- 
cause Ginger  was  past  it,  and  when  'e'd  finished  old  Sam  said 
'ow  surprised  he  was  at  them  for  letting  Bill  do  it,  and  told 
'em  how  they  ought  to  'ave  prevented  it.   He  sat  there  talking 
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as  though  'e  enjoyed  the  sound  of  ^is  own  voice,  and  he  told 
Peter  and  Ginger  all  their  faults  and  said  wot  sorrow  it  caused 
their  friends.  Twice  he  'ad  to  throw  the  bedclothes  over  their 
'eads  because  o'  the  noise  they  was  making. 

"Are — you — going — to  undo — us?''  ses  Ginger,  at  last. 

'^No,  Ginger/'  ses  old  Sam;  "in  justice  to  myself  I  couldn't 
do  it.   Arter  wot  you've  said — and  arter  wot  I've  said — my  life 


"Old  Sam  said  'ow  surprised  he  was  at  them  for 
letting  Bill  do  it." 


wouldn't  be  safe^   Besides  which,  you'd  want  to  go  shares  in 
my  money." 

He  took  up  'is  chest  and  marched  downstairs  with  it,  and 
about  arf  an  hour  arterward  the  landlady's  'usband  came  up 
and  set  'em  free.  As  soon  as  they'd  got  the  use  of  their  legs 
back  they  started  out  to  look  for  Sam,  but  they  didn't  find  'im 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  as  for  Bill,  they  never  set  eyes  on  'im 
again. 
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The  old  man  took  up  his  mug  and  shifted  along  the  bench  until 
he  was  in  the  shade  of  the  elms  that  stood  before  the  Cauliflower. 
The  action  also  had  the  advantage  of  bringing  him  opposite  the 
two  strangers  who  were  refreshing  themselves  after  the  toils  of 
a  long  walk  in  the  sun. 

"My  hearing  ain't  wot  it  used  to  he,"  he  said,  tremulously. 
"When  you  asked  me  to  have  a  mug  o'  ale  I  'ardly  heard  you; 
and  if  you  was  to  ask  me  to  'ave  another,  I  mightn't  hear  you 
at  all.'' 

One  of  the  men  nodded. 

"Not  over  there,"  piped  the  old  man.  "That's  why  I  come 
over  here,"  he  added,  after  a  pause.  "It  'ud  be  rude-like  to 
take  no  notice ;  if  you  was  to  ask  me." 

He  looked  round  as  the  landlord  approached,  and  pushed  his 
mug  gently  in  his  direction.  The  landlord,  obeying  a  nod  from 
the  second  stranger,  filled  it. 

"It  puts  life  into  me,"  said  the  old  man,  raising  it  to  his  lips 
and  bowing.  "It  makes  me  talk." 

"Time  we  were  moving,  Jack,"  said  the  first  traveller.  The 
second,  assenting  to  this  as  an  abstract  proposition,  expressed, 
however,  a  determination  to  finish  his  pipe  first. 

I  heard  you  saying  something  about  shooting,  continued  the 
old  man,  and  that  reminds  me  of  some  shooting  we  'ad  here  once 
in  Claybury.  We've  always  'ad  a  lot  o'  game  in  these  parts,  and 
if  it  wasn't  for  a  low,  poaching  fellow  named  Bob  Pretty — 
Claybury's  disgrace  I  call  'im — we'd  'ave  a  lot  more. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Squire  Rockett  was  going  abroad 
to  foreign  parts  for  a  year,  and  he  left  the  Hall  to  a  gentleman 
from  London  named  Sutton.  A  real  gentleman  'e  was,  open- 
'anded  and  free,  and  just  about  October  he  'ad  a  lot  of  'is 
friends  come  down  from  London  to  'elp  'im  kill  the  pheasants. 

The  first  day  they  frightened  more  than  they  killed,  but  they 
enjoyed  theirselves  all  right  until  one  gentleman,  who  'adn't 
shot  a  single  thing  all  day,  shot  pore  Bill  Chambers  wot  was 
beating  with  about  a  dozen  more. 
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Bill  got  most  of  it  in  the  shoulder  and  a  little  in  the  cheek, 
but  the  row  he  see  fit  to  make  youM  ha'  thought  he'd  been 
killed.  He  laid  on  the  ground  groaning  with  'is  eyes  shut,  and 
everybody  thought  'e  was  dying  till  Henery  Walker  stooped 
down  and  asked  'im  whether  'e  was  hurt. 

It  took  four  men  to  carry  Bill  'ome  and  he  was  that  particular 
you  wouldn't  believe.  They  'ad  to  talk  in  whispers,  and  when 
Peter  Gubbins  forgot  'imself  and  began  to  whistle  he  asked 
him  where  his  'art  was.  When  they  walked  fast  he  said  they 
jolted  'im,  and  when  they  walked  slow  'e  asked  'em  whether 
they'd  gone  to  sleep  or  wot. 

Bill  was  in  bed  for  nearly  a  week,  but  the  gentleman  was  very 
nice  about  it  and  said  that  it  was  his  fault.  He  was  a  very 
pleasant-spoken  gentleman,  and,  arter  sending  Dr.  Green  to  him 
and  saying  he'd  pay  the  bill,  'e  gave  Bill  Chambers  ten  pounds 
to  make  up  for  'is  sufferings. 

Bill  'ad  intended  to  lay  up  for  another  week,  and  the  doctor, 
wot  'ad  been  calling  twice  a  day,  said  he  wouldn't  be  responsible 
for  'is  life  if  he  didn't;  but  the  ten  pounds  was  too  much  for 
'im,  and  one  evening,  just  a  week  arter  the  accident,  he  turned 
up  at  this  Cauliflower  public-'ouse  and  began  to  spend  'is  money. 

His  face  was  bandaged  up,  and  when  'e  come  in  he  walked 
feeble-like  and  spoke  in  a  faint  sort  o'  voice.  Smith,  the  land- 
lord, got  'im  a  easy-chair  and  a  couple  of  pillers  out  o'  the 
parlour,  and  Bill  sat  there  like  a  king,  telling  us  all  his  suffer- 
ings and  wot  it  felt  like  to  be  shot. 

I  always  have  said  wot  a  good  thing  beer  is,  and  it  done  Bill 
more  good  than  doctor's  medicine.  When  he  came  in  he  cbuld 
'ardly  crawl,  and  at  nine  o'clock  'e  was  out  of  the  easy-chair  and 
dancing  on  the  table  as  well  as  possible.  He  smashed  three  mugs 
and  upset  about  two  pints  o'  beer,  but  he  just  put  his  'and  in  his 
pocket  and  paid  for  'em  without  a  word. 

^'There's  plenty  more  where  that  came  from,"  he  ses,  pulling 
out  a  handful  o'  money. 

Peter  Gubbins  looked  at  it,  'ardly  able  to  speak.  "It's  worth 
while  being  shot  to  'ave  all  that  money,"  he  ses,  at  last. 

"Don't  you  worry  yourself,  Peter,"  ses  Bob  Pretty;  "there's 
plenty  more  of  you  as'll  be  shot  afore  them  gentlemen  at  the 
Hall  'as  finished.  Bill's  the  fust,  but  'e  won't  be  the  last — not 
by  a  long  chalk." 

"They're  more  careful  now,"  ses  Dicky  Weed,  the  tailor. 

"All  right;  'ave  it  your  own  way,"  ses  Bob,  nasty-like.    "I 
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don't  know  much  about  shooting,  being  on'y  a  pore  labourin' 
man.  All  I  know  is  I  shouldn't  like  to  go  beating  for  them. 
I'm  too  fond  o'  my  wife  and  family." 

"There  won't  be  no  more  shot,"  ses  Sam  Jones. 

"We're  too  careful,"  ses  Peter  Gubbins. 

"Bob  Pretty  don't  know  everything,"  ses  Dicky  Weed. 

"I'll  bet  you  what  you  like  there'll  be  some  more  of  you 
shot,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  in  a  temper.   "Now,  then." 

"  'Ow  much'll  you  bet.  Bob,"  ses  Sam  Jones,  with  a  wink  at 
the  others. 

"I  can  see  you  winking,  Sam  Jones,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  ^^ut 
I'll  do  more  than  bet.  The  last  bet  I  won  is  still  owing  to  me. 
Now,  look  'ere ;  I'll  pay  you  sixpence  a  week  all  the  time  you're 
beating  if  you  promise  to  give  me  arf  of  wot  you  get  if  you're 
shot.   I  can't  say  fairer  than  that." 

"Will  you  give  me  sixpence  a  week,  too  ?"  ses  Henery  Walker, 
jumping  up. 

"I  will,"  ses  Bob;  "and  anybody  else  that  likes.  And  wot's 
more,  I'll  pay  in  advance.   Fust  sixpences  now." 

Claybury  men  'ave  never  been  backward  when  there's  been 
money  to  be  made  easy,  and  they  all  wanted  to  join  Bob  Pretty's 
club,  as  he  called  it.  But  fust  of  all  'e  asked  for  a  pen  and  ink, 
and  then  he  got  Smith,  the  landlord,  being  a  scholard,  to  write 
out  a  paper  for  them  to  sign.  Henery  Walker  was  the  fust  to 
write  'is  name,  and  then  Sam  Jones,  Peter  Gubbins,  Ralph 
Thomson,  Jem  Hall,  and  Walter  Bell  wrote  theirs.  Bob  stopped 
'em  then,  arid  said  six  'ud  be  enough  to  go  on  with ;  and  then  'e 
paid  up  the  sixpences  and  wished  'em  luck. 

Wot  they  liked  a'most  as  well  as  the  sixpences  was  the  idea  o' 
getting  the  better  o'  Bob  Pretty.  As  I  said  afore,  he  was  a 
poacher,  and  that  artful  that  up  to  that  time  nobody  'ad  ever 
got  the  better  of  'im. 

They  made  so  much  fun  of  'im  the  next  night  that  Bob  turned 
sulky  and  went  off  'ome  and  for  two  or  three  nights  he  'ardly 
showed  his  face;  and  the  next  shoot  they  'ad  he  went  off  to 
Wickham  and  nobody  saw  'im  all  day. 

That  very  day  Henery  Walker  was  shot.  Several  gentlemen 
fired  at  a  rabbit  that  was  started,  and  the  next  thing  they  knew 
Henery  W^alker  was  lying  on  the  ground  calling  out  that  'is  leg 
'ad  been  shot  off. 

He  made  more  fuss  than  Bill  Chambers  a'most  'specially 
when  they  dropped  'em  off  a  hurdle  carrying  him  'ome,  and  the 
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things  he  said  to  Dr.  Green  for  rubbing  his  'ands  as  he  came 
into  the  bedroom  was  disgraceful. 

The  fust  Bob  Pretty  'eard  of  it  was  up  at  the  Cauliflower  at 
eight  o'clock  that  evening,  and  he  set  down  'is  beer  and  set  off 
to  see  Henery  as  fast  as  'is  legs  could  carry  'im.  Henery  was 
asleep  when  'e  got  there,  and,  do  all  he  could,  Bob  Pretty 
couldn't  wake  'im  till  he  sat  down  gentle  on  'is  bad  leg. 

"It's  on'y  me,  old  pal,"  he  ses,  smiling  at  'im  as  Henery 
woke  up  and  shouted  at  'im  to  get  up. 

Henery  Walker  was  going  to  say  something  bad,  but  'e  thought 
better  of  it,  and  he  lay  there  arf  busting  with  rage,  and  watching 
Bob  out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye. 

*•'!  quite  forgot  you  was  on  my  club  till  Smith  reminded  me 
of  it,"  ses  Bob.  "Don't  you  take  a  farthing  less  than  ten  pounds, 
Henery." 

Henery  Walker  shut  his  eyes  again.  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  I 
made  up  my  mind  this  morning  not  to  belong  to  your  club  any 
more.  Bob,"  he  ses. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  me,  Henery,  instead  of  leaving 
it  till  it  was  too  late  ?"  ses  Bob,  shaking  his  'ead  at  'im. 

"I  shall  want  all  that  money,"  ses  Henery  in  a  weak  voice. 
"I  might  'ave  to  have  a  wooden  leg.  Bob." 

"Don't  meet  troubles  arf  way,  Henery,"  ses  Bob,  in  a  kind 
voice.  "I've  no  doubt  Mr.  Sutton'U  throw  in  a  wooden»leg  if 
you  want  it,  and  look  here,  if  he  does,  I  won't  trouble  you  for 
my  arf  of  it." 

He  said  good-night  to  Henery  and  went  off,  and  when  Mrs. 
Walker  went  up  to  see  'ow  Henery  was  getting  on  he  was 
carrying  on  that  alarming  that  she  couldn't  do  nothing  with 
'im. 

He  was  laid  up  for  over  a  week,  though  it's  my  opinion  he 
wasn't  much  hurt,  and  the  trouble  was  that  nobody  knew  which 
gentleman  'ad  shot  'im.  Mr.  Sutton  talked  it  over  with  them, 
and  at  last,  arter  a  good  deal  o'  trouble,  and  Henery  pulling  up 
'is  trousers  and  showing  them  'is  leg  till  they  was  fair  sick  of 
the  sight  of  it,  they  paid  'im  ten  pounds,  the  same-  as  they  'ad 
Bill. 

It  took  Bob  Pretty  two  days  to  get  his  arf,  but  he  kept  very 
quiet  about  it,  not  wishing  to  make  a  fuss  in  the  village  for 
fear  Mr.  Sutton  should  get  to  hear  of  the  club.  At  last  he  told 
Henery  Walker  that  'e  was  going  to  Wickham  to  see  'is  lawyer 
about  itj  and  arter  Smith  the  landlord  'ad  read  the  paper  to 
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Henery  and  explained  'ow  he'd  very  likely  'ave  to  pay  more  than 
the  whole  ten  pounds  then,  'e  gave  Bob  his  arf  and  said  he 
never  wanted  to  see  'im  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Bob  stood  treat  up  at  the  Cauliflower  that  night,  and  said  'ow 
bad  he'd  been  treated.  The  tears  stood  in  'is  eyes  a'most,  and 
at  last  'e  said  that  if  'e  thought  there  was  going  to  be  any  more 
fuss  of  that  kind  he'd  wind  up  the  club. 

"It's  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  ses  Sam  Jones;  "I'm  not 
going  to  belong  to  it  any  longer,  so  I  give  you  notice.  If  so  be 
as  I  get  shot  I  want  the  money  for  myself." 

"Me,  too,"  ses  Peter  Gubbins;  "it  'ud  fair  break  my  'art  to 
give  Bob  Pretty  five  pounds.  I'd  sooner  give  it  to  my  wife." 

All  the  other  chaps  said  the  same  thing,  but  Bob  pointed  out 
to  them  that  they  'ad  taken  their  sixpences,  on'y  the  night  afore, 
and  they  must  stay  in  for  the  week.  He  said  that  was  the  law. 
Some  of  'em  talked  about  giving  'im  'is  sixpences  back,  but 
Bob  said  if  they  did  they  must  pay  up  all  the  sixpences  th«y  had 
'ad  for  three  weeks.  The  end  of  it  was  they  said  they'd  stay  in 
for  that  week  and  not  a  moment  longer. 

The  next  day  Sam  Jones  and  Peter  Gubbins  altered  their 
minds.  Sam  found  a  couple  o'  shillings  that  his  wife  'ad  hidden 
in  her  Sunday  bonnet,  and  Peter  Gubbins  opened  'is  boy's 
money-box  to  see  'ow  much  there  was  in  it.  They  came  up  to 
the  Cauliflower  to  pay  Bob  their  eighteenpences,  but  he  wasn't 
there,  and  when  they  went  to  his  'ouse  Mrs.  Pretty  said  as  'ow 
he'd  gone  off  to  Wickham  and  wouldn't  be  back  till  Saturday. 
So  they  'ad  to  spend  the  money  on  beer  instead. 

That  was  on  Tuesday,  and  things  went  on  all  right  till 
Friday,  when  Mr.  Sutton  'ad  another  shoot.  The  birds  was 
getting  scarce  and  the  gentlemen  that  anxious  to  shoot  them 
there  was  no  'olding  them.  Once  or  twice  the  keepers  spoke  to 
'em  about  carefulness,  and  said  wot  large  families  they'd  got, 
but  it  wasn't  much  good.  They  went  on  blazing  away,  and  just 
at  the  corner  of  the  wood  Sam  Jones  and  Peter  Gubbins  was 
both  hit;  Sam  in  the  leg  and  Peter  in  the  arm. 

The  noise  that  was  made  was  awful— everybody  shouting  that 
they  'adn't  done  it,  and  all  speaking  at  once,  and  Mr.  Sutton 
was  dancing  about  a'most  beside  'imself  with  rage.  Pore  Sam 
and  Peter  was  'elped  along  by  the  others;  Sam  being  carried 
and  Peter  led,  and  both  of  'em  with  the  idea  of  getting  all  they 
could  out  of  it,  making  such  'orrible  noises  that  Mr.  Sutton 
couldn't  hear  'imself  calling  his  friends  names. 
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"There  seems  to  be  wounded  men  calling  out  all  over  the 
place,"  he  ses,  in  a  temper. 

"I  think  there  is  another  one  over  there,  sir,"  ses  one  o'  the 
keepers,  pointing. 

Sam  Jones  and  Peter  Gubbins  both  left  off  to  listen,  and 
then  they  all  heard  it  distinctly.  A  dreadful  noise  it  was,  and 
when  Mr.  Sutton  and  one  or  two  more  followed  it  up  they  found 
poor  Walter  Bell  lying  on  ^is  face  in  a  bramble. 

"Wot's  the  matter  ?"  ses  Mr.  Sutton,  shouting  at  'im. 

"I\e  been  shot  from  behind,"  ses  Walter.  "I'd  got  something 
thing  in  my  boot,  and  I  was  just  stooping  down  to  fasten  it  up 
agin  when  I  got  it." 

"But  there  oughtn't  to  be  anybody  'ere,"  ses  Mr.  Sutton  to 
one  of  the  keepers. 

"They  get  all  over  the  place,  sir,"  ses  the  keeper,  scratching 
his  'ead.  "I  fancied  I  'eard  a  gun  go  off  here  a  minute  or  two 
arter  the  others  was  shot." 

"I  believe  he's  done  it  'imself,"  says  Mr.  Sutton,  stamping 
his  foot. 

"I  don't  see  'ow  he  could,  sir,"  ses  the  keeper,  touching  his 
cap  and  looking  at  Walter  as  was  still  lying  with  'is  face  on  'is 
arms. 

They  carried  Walter  'ome  that  way  on  a  hurdle,  and  Dr. 
Green  spent  all  the  rest  o'  that  day  picking  shots  out  o'  them 
three  men  and  telling  'em  to  keep  still.  He  'ad  to  do  Sam 
Jones  by  •  candle-light,  with  Mrs.  Jones  'olding  the  candle  with 
one  hand  and  crying  with  the  other.  Twice  the  doctor  told  her 
to  keep  it  steady,  and  poor  Sam  'ad  only  just  passed  the  remark, 
"How  'ot  it  was  for  October,"  when  they  discovered  that  the 
bed  was  on  fire.  The  doctor  said  that  Sam  was  no  trouble.  He 
got  off  to  the  bed  by  'imself,  and,  when  it  was  all  over  and 
the  fire  put  out,  the  doctor  found  him  sitting  on  the  stairs  with 
the  leg  of  a  broken  chair  in  'is  hand  calling  for  'is  wife. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  terrible  to-do  about  it  in  Claybury, 
and  up  at  the  Hall,  too.  All  of  the  gentlemen  said  as  'ow  they 
hadn't  done  it,  and  Mr.  Sutton  was  arf  crazy  with  rage.  He  said 
that  they  'ad  made  'im  the  laughing-stock  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  they '  oughtn't  to  shoot  with  anything  but  pop-guns. 
They  got  to  such  high  words  over  it  that  two  of  the  gentlemen 
went  off  'ome  that  very  night. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  up  at  the  Cauliflower  too,  and  more 
than  one  pointed  out  'ow  lucky  Bob  Pretty  was  in  getting  four 
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men  out  of  the  six  in  his  club.  As  I  said  afore.  Bob  was  away 
at  the  time,  but  he  came  back  the  next  night  and  we  'ad  the 
biggest  row  here  you  could  wish  for  to  see. 

Henery  Walker  began  it.  "I  s'pose  you've  'eard  the  dreadful 
news,  Bob  Pretty  ?"  he  ses,  looking  at  'im. 

"I  'ave,''  ses  Bob;  "and  my  'art  bled  for  'em.  I  told  you  wot 
those  gentlemen  was  like,  didn't  I  ?  But  none  ol  you  would 
believe  me.   Now  you  can  see  as  I  was  right." 

"It's  very  strange,"  ses  Henery  Walker,  looking  round;  "it's 
very  strange  that  all  of  us  wot's  been  shot  belonged  to  Bob 
Pretty's  precious  club." 

"It's  my  luck,  Henery,"  ses  Bob.  "I  always  was  lucky  from 
a  child." 

"And  I  s'pose  you  think  you're  going  to  'ave  arf  of  the  money 
they  get  ?"  ses  Henery  Walker. 

"Don't  talk  about  money  while  them  pore  chaps  is  suffering,*' 
ses  Bob.   "I'm  surprised  at  you,  Henery. 

"You  won't  'ave  a  farthing  of  it,"  ses  Henery  Walker ;  "and 
wot's  more.  Bob  Pretty,  I'm  going  to  'ave  my  five  pounds  back/' 

"Don't  you  believe  it,  Henery,"  ses  Bob,  smiling  at  'im. 

"I'm  going  to  'ave  my  five  pounds  back,"  ses  Henery,  "and 
you  know  why,  I  know  wot  your  club  was  for  now,  and  we  was 
all  a  pack  o'  silly  fools  not  to  see  it  afore." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  Henery,"  ses  John  Biggs,  who  thought 
Henery  was  looking  at  'im. 

"I've  been  putting  two  and  two  together,"  ses  Henery,  look- 
ing round,  "and  it's  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  Bob 
Pretty  hid  up  in  the  wood  and  shot  us  all  himself !" 

For  a  moment  you  might  'ave  heard  a  pin  drop,  and  then 
there  was  such  a  noise  nobody  could  hear  theirselves  speak. 
Everybody  was  shouting  his  'ardest,  and  the  on'y  quiet  one  there 
was  Bob  Pretty,  'imself . 

"Poor  Henery ;  he's  gorn  mad,"  he  ses,  shaking  his  'ead. 

"You're  a  murderer,"  ses  Ealph  Thomson,  shaking  'is  fist  at 
him. 

"Henery  Walker's  gorn  mad,"  ses  Bob  agin.  "Why,  I  ain't 
been  near  the  place.  There's  a  dozen  men'll  swear  that  I  was 
at  Wickham  each  time  these  misfortunate  accidents  'appened." 

"Men  like  you,  they'd  swear  anything  for  a  pot  o'  beer,"  ses 
Henery.  "But  I'm  not  going  to  waste  time  talking  to  you.  Bob 
Pretty.  I'm  going  straight  off  to  tell  Mr.  Sutton." 

"I  shouldn't  do  that  if  I  was  you,  Henery,"  ses  Bob. 
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"I  dessay/'  sesHenery  Walker;  '^ut  then  you  see  I  am" 

"I  thought  youM  gorn  mad,  Henery,"  ses  Bob,  taking  a  drink 
o'  beer  that  somebody  'ad  left  on  the  table  by  mistake,  "and 
now  I'm  sure  of  it.  Why,  if  you  tell  Mr.  Sutton  that  it  wasn't 
his  friends  that  shot  them  pore  fellers  he  won't  pay  them  any- 
thing. 'Tain't  likely  'e  would,  is  it?"- 

Henery  Walker,  wot  'ad  been  standing  up  looking  fierce  at 
*im,  sat  down  agin,  struck  all  of  a  heap. 

"And  he  might  want  your  ten  pounds  back,  Henery,"  said 
Bob  in  a  soft  voice.  "And  seeing  as  'ow  you  was  kind  enough 
to  give  ^Ye  to  me,  and  spent  most  of  the  other,  it  'ud  come  'ard 
on  you,  wouldn't  it  ?  Always  think  afore  you  speak,  Henery.  I 
always  do." 

Henery  Walker  got  up  and  tried  to  speak,  but  'e  couldn't,  and 
he  didn't  get  'is  breath  back  till  Bob  said  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  he  'adn't  got  a  word  to  say  for  'imself .  Then  he  shook  'is 
fist  at  Bob  and  called  'im  a  low,  thieving,  poaching  murderer. 

"You're  not  yourself,  Henery,"  ses  Bob.  "When  you  come 
round  you'll  be  sorry  for  trying  to  take  away  the  character  of  a 
pore  labourin'  man  with  a  ailing  wife  and  a  large  family.  But 
if  you  take  my  advice  you  won't  say  anything  more  about  your 
wicked  ideas ;  if  you  do,  these  pore  fellers  won't  get  a  farthing. 
And  you'd  better  keep  quiet  about  the  club  mates  for  their 
sakes.  Other  people  might  get  the  same  crazy  ideas  in  their  silly 
'eads  as  Henery.   Keepers  especially." 

That  was  on'y  common-sense ;  but,  as  John  Biggs  said,  it  did 
seem  'ard  to  think  as  'ow  Bob  Pretty  should  be  allowed  to  get 
off  scot-free,  and  with  Henry  Walker's  five  pounds  too.  "There's 
one  thing,"  he  ses  to  Bob;  "you  won't  'ave  any  of  these  other 
pore  chaps'  money ;  and,  if  they^re  men,  they  ought  to  make  it 
up  to  Henery  Walker  for  the  money  he  ^as  saved  'em  by  finding 
you  out." 

"They've  got  to  pay  me  fust,"  ses  Bob.  "Pm  a  pore  man,  but 
I'll  stick  up  for  my  rights.  As  for  me  shooting  'em,  they'd  ha* 
been  'urt  a  good  deal  more  if  I'd  done  it — especially  Mr.  Henery 
Walker.  Why,  they're  hardly  'urt  at  alL" 

"Don't  answer  'im,  Henery,"  ses  John  Biggs.  "You  save  your 
breath  to  go  and  tell  Sam  Jones  and  the  otibers  about  it.  It'll 
cheer  'em  up." 

"And  tell  'em  about  my  aif,  in  case  they  gei  too  cheerful  and 
go  overdoing  it,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  stopping  at  the  door.  **Goo(3- 
night  all." 
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Nobody  answered  ^im;  and  arter  waiting  a  little  bit  Henery 
Walker  set  off  to  see  Sam  Jones  and  the  others.  John  Biggs 
was  quite  right  about  its  making  ^em  cheerful,  but  they  see  as 
plain  as  Bob  'imself  that  it  ^ad  got  to  be  kept  quiet.  "Till 
we've  spent  the  money,  at  any  rate,"  ses  Walter  Bell;  *^then 
p'r'aps  Mr.  Sutton  might  get  Bob  locked  up  for  it.'' 

Mr.  Sutton  went  down  to  see  'am  all  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 
The  shooting-party  was  broken  up  and  gone  'ome,  but  they  left 
some  money  behind  'em.  Ten  pounds  each  they  was  to  'ave, 
same  as  the  others,  but  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  he  'ad  heard  'ow 
the  other  money  was  wasted  at  the  Cauliflower,  and  'e  was  going 
to  give  it  out  to  'em  ten  shillings  a  week  until  the  money  was 
gorn.  He  'ad  to  say  it  over  and  over  agin  afore  they  understood 
'im,  and  Walter  Bell  'ad  to  stuff  the  bedclo'es  in  'is  mouth  to 
keep  civil. 

Peter  Gubbins,  with  'is  arm  tied  up  in  a  sling,  was  the  fust 
one  to  turn  up  at  the  Cauliflower,  and  he  was  that  down-'arted 
about  it  we  couldn't  do  nothing  with  'im.  He  'ad  expected  to 
be  able  to  pull  out  ten  golden  sovereigns,  and  the  disapp'intment 
was  too  much  for  'im. 

"I  wonder  'ow  they  heard  about  it,"  ses  Dicky  Weed. 

"I  can  tell  you,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  wot  'ad  been  sitting  up  in  a 
corner  by  himself,  nodding  and  smiling  at  Peter,  wot  wouldn't 
look  at  'im.  "A  friend  o'  mine  at  Wickham  wrote  to  him  about 
it.  He  was  so  disgusted  at  the  way  Bill  Chambers  and  Henery 
Walker  come  up  'ere  wasting  their  'ard-earned  money,  that  he 
sent  'im  a  letter,  signed  ^A  Friend  of  the  Working  Man,'  telling 
'im  about  it  and  advising  'im  what  to  do." 

"A  friend  o'  yours?"  ses  John  Biggs,  staring  at  'im.  "What 
for?" 

"I  don't  know,"  ses  Bob;  "he's  a  wunnerful  good  scholard, 
and  he  likes  writin'  letters.  He's  going  to  write  another  to- 
morrer,  unless  I  go  over  and  stop  'im." 

"Another?"  ses  Peter,  who  'ad  been  tellin'  everybody  that  ^e 
wouldn't  speak  to  'im  agin  as  long  as  he  lived.  "Wot  about  ?" 

"About  the  idea  that  I  shot  you  all,"  ses  Bob.  "I  want  my 
character  cleared.  0'  course,  they  can't  prove  anything  against 
me — I've  got  my  witnesses.  But,  taking  one  thing  with  another, 
I  see  now  that  it  does  look  suspicious,  and  I  don't  suppose  any  of 
you'll  get  any  more  of  your  money.  Mr.  Sutton  is  so  sick  o' 
being  laughed  at,  he'll  jump  at  anything." 

"You  durstn't  do  it.  Bob,"  ses  Peter,  all  of  a  tremble. 
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"It  ain't  me,  Peter,  old  pal,''  ses  Bob,  "it's  my  friend.  But  I 
don't  mind  stopping  'im  for  the  sake  of  old  times  if  I  get  my 
arf.   He'd  listen  to  me,  I  feel  sure." 

At  fust  Peter  said  he  wouldn't  get  a  farthing  out  of  'im  if  his 
friend  wrote  letters  till  Doomsday;  but  by-and-bye  he  thought 
better  of  it,  and  asked  Bob  to  stay  there  while  he  went  down  to 
see  Sam  and  Walter  about  it.  When  'e  came  back  he'd  got  the 
fust  week's  money  for  Bob  Pretty;  but  he  said  he  left  Walter 
Bell  carrying  on  like  a  madman,  and,  as  for  Sam  Jones,  he  was 
that  upset  'e  didn't  believe  he'd  last  out  the  night. 
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The  tall  clock  in  the  corner  of  the  small  living-room  had  just 
struck  eight  as  Mr.  Samuel  Gunnill  came  stealthily  down  the 
winding  staircase  and,  opening  the  door  at  the  foot,  stepped 
with  an  appearance  of  great  care  and  humility  into  the  room. 
He  noticed  with  some  anxiety  that  his  daughter  Selina  was 
apparently  engrossed  in  her  task  of  attending  to  the  plants  in  the 
window,  and  that  no  preparations  whatever  had  been  made  for 
breakfast. 

Miss  GunnilFs  horticultural  duties  seemed  interminable.  She 
snipped  off  dead  leaves  with  painstaking  precision,  and  admin- 
istered water  with  the  jealous  care  of  a  druggist  compounding 
a  prescription;  then,  with  her  back  still  towards  him,  she  gave 
vent  to  a  sigh  far  too  intense  in  its  nature  to  have  reference  to 
such  trivialities  as  plants.  She  repeated  it  twice,  and  at  the 
second  time  Mr.  Gunnill,  almost  without  his  knowledge,  uttered 
a  deprecatory  cough. 

His  daughter  turned  with  alarming  swiftness  and,  holding 
herself  very  upright,  favoured  him  with  a  glance  in  which  in- 
dignation and  surprise  were  very  fairly  mingled. 

"That  white  one — that  one  at  the  end,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill, 
with  an  appearance  of  concentrated  interest,  "that's  my  f av'rite." 

Miss  Gunnill  put  her  hands  together,  and  a  look  of  infinite 
long-suffering  came  upon  her  face,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

"Always  has  been,''  continued  Mr.  Gunnill,  feverishly,  "from 
a — from  a  cutting." 

"Bailed  out,"  said  Miss  Gunnill,  in  a  deep  and  thrilling  voice ; 
"bailed  out  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  brought  home  singing 
loud  enough  for  half-a-dozen,  and  then  talking  about  flowers !" 

Mr.  Gunnill  coughed  again. 

"I  was  dreaming,"  pursued  Miss  Gunnill,  plaintively,  "sleep- 
ing peacefully,  when  I  was  awoke  by  a  horrible  noise." 

"That  couldn't  ha'  been  me,"  protested  her  father.  "I  was 
only  a  bit  cheerful.  It  was  Benjamin  Ely's  birthday  yesterday, 
and  after  we  left  the  Lion   they  started  singing,  and  I  just 
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hummed  to  keep  'em  company.  I  wasn't  singing,  mind  you, 
only  humming — when  up  comes  that  interfering  Cooper  and 
takes  me  off." 

Miss  Gunnill  shivered,  and  with  her  pretty  cheek  in  her  hand 
sat  by  the  window  the  very  picture  of  despondency.  "Why  didn't 
he  take  the  others  ?"  she  inquired. 

"Ah  I"  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  with  great  emphasis,  "that's  what  a 
lot  more  of  us  would  like  to  know.  P'r'aps  if  you'd  been  more 
polite  to  Mjs.  Cooper,  instead  o'  putting  it  about  that  she  looked 
young  enough  to  be  his  mother,  it  wouldn't  have  happened." 

His  daughter  shook  her  head  impatiently  and,  on  Mr.  Gunnill 
making  an  allusion  to  breakfast,  expressed  surprise  that  he  had 
got  the  heart  to  eat  anything.  Mr.  Gunnill  pressing  the  point, 
however,  she  arose  and  began  to  set  the  table,  the  undue  care 
with  which  she  smoothed  out  the  creases  of  the  tablecloth,  and 
the  mathematical  exactness  with  which  she  placed  the  various 
articles,  all  being  so  many  extra  smarts  in  his  wound.  When  she 
finally  placed  on  the  table  enough  food  for  a  dozen  people  he 
began  to  show  signs  of  a  little  spirit. 

"Ain't  you  going  to  have  any  ?"  he  demanded,  as  Miss  Gun- 
nill resumed  her  seat  by  the  window. 

'*Mer  said  the  girl,  with  a  shudder.  "Breakfast?  The  dis- 
grace is  breakfast  enough  for  me.  I  couldn't  eat  a  morsel;  it 
would  choke  me." 

Mr.  Gunnill  eyed  her  over  the  rim  of  his  teacup.  "I  come 
down  an  hour  ago,"  he  said,  casually,  as  he  helped  himself  to 
some  bacon. 

Miss  Gunnill  started  despite  herself.  "Ohl"  she  said,  list- 
lessly. 

"And  I  see  you  making  a  very  good  breakfast  all  by  yourself 
in  the  kitchen,"  continued  her  father,  in  a  voice  not  free  from 
the  taint  of  triumph. 

The  discomfited  Selina  rose  and  stood  regarding  him;  Mr. 
Gunnill,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  meet  her  gaze,  busied  himself 
with  his  meal. 

"The  idea  of  watching  every  mouthful  I  eat!"  said  Miss 
Gunnill,  tragically;  "the  idea  of  complaining  because  I  have 
some  breakfast  I  I'd  never  have  believed  it  of  you,  never  I  It's 
shameful!  Fancy  grudging  your  own  daughter  the  food  she 
eats!" 

Mr.  Gunnill  eyed  her  in  dismay.  In  his  confusion  he  had 
overestimated  the  capacity  of  his  mouth,  and  he  now  strove  in 
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vain  to  reply  to  this  shameful  perversion  of  his  meaning.  His 
daughter  stood  watching  him  with  grief  in  one  eye  and  calcula- 
tion in  the  other,  and,  just  as  he  had  put  himself  into  a  position 
to  exercise  his  rights  of  free  speech,  gave  a  pathetic  sniff  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 


"The  Constable  watched  him  with  the  air  of  a  proprietor." 


She  stayed  indoors  all  day,  but  the  necessity  of  establishing 
his  innocence  took  Mr.  Gunnill  out  a  great  deal.  His  neighbours, 
in  the  hope  of  further  excitement,  warmly  pressed  him  to  go  to 
prison  rather  than  pay  a  fine,  and  instanced  the  example  of  an 
officer  in  the  Salvation  Army,  who,  in  very  different  circum- 
stances, had  elected  to  take  that  course.  Mr.  Gunnill  assured 
them  that  only  his  known  antipathy  to  the  army,  and  the  fear 
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of  being  regarded  as  one  of  its  followers,  prevented  him  from 
doing  so.  He  paid  instead  a  fine  of  ten  shillings,  and  after 
listening  to  a  sermon,  in  which  his  silver  hairs  served  as  the 
text,  was  permitted  to  depart. 

His  feeling  against  Police-constable  Cooper  increased  with 
the  passing  of  the  days.  The  constable  watched  him  with  the 
air  of  a  proprietor,  and  Mrs.  Cooper's  remark  that  "her  husband 
had  had  his  eye  upon  him  for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  had 
better  be  careful  for  the  future,"  was  faithfully  retailed  to  him 
within  half  an  hour  of  its  utterance.  Convivial  friends  counted 
his  cups  for  him ;  teetotal  friends  more  than  hinted  that  Cooper 
was  in  the  employ  of  his  good  angel. 

Miss  GunnilFs  two  principal  admirers  had  an  arduous  task  to 
perform.  They  had  to  attribute  Mr.  Gunnill's  disaster  to  the 
vindictiveness  of  Cooper,  and  at  the  same  time  to  agree  with  his 
daughter  that  it  served  him  right.  Between  father  and  daughter 
they  had  a  difficult  time,  Mr.  GunnilFs  sensitiveness  having  been 
much  heightened  by  his  troubles. 

"Cooper  ought  not  to  have  taken  you,'^  said  Herbert  Sims  for 
the  fiftieth  time. 

"He  must  ha'  seen  you  like  it  dozens  o'  times  before,"  said 
Ted  Drill,  who,  in  his  determination  not  to  be  outdone  by  Mr. 
Sims,  was  not  displaying  his  usual  judgment.  "Why  didn't  he 
take  you  then?  That's  what  you  ought  to  have  asked  the  magis- 
trate." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  with  an  air  of 
cold  dignity. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Drill,  "what  I  mean  is — ^look  at  that  night, 
for  instance,  when " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  even  his  enthusiasm  not  being  proof 
against  the  extraordinary  contortions  of  visage  in  which  Mr. 
Gunnill  was  indulging. 

"When?"  prompted  Selina  and  Mr.  Sims  together.  Mr. 
Gunnill,  after  first  daring  him  with  his  eye,  followed  suit. 

"That  night  at  the  Crown,"  said  Mr.  Drill,  awkwardly.  "You 
know ;  when  you  thought  that  Joe  Baggs  was  the  landlord.  You 
tell  'em ;  you  tell  it  best.   I've  roared  over  it." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at,"  said  the  harassed  Mr. 
Gunnill,  bitterly. 

''H'm!"  said  Mr.  Drill,  with  a  weak  laugh.  "I've  been  mix- 
ing you  up  with  somebody  else.'^ 

Mr.  Gunnill,  obviously  relieved,  said  that  he  ought  to  be  more 
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careful,  and  pointed  out,  with  some  feeling,  that  a  lot  of  mis- 
chief was  caused  that  way. 

"Cooper  wants  a  lesson,  that's  what  he  wants,''  said  Mr.  Sims, 
valiantly.   "He'll  get  his  head  broke  one  of  these  days." 

Mr.  Gunnill  acquiesced.  "I  remember  when  I  was  on  the 
Peewit/'  he  said,  musingly,  "one  time  when  we  wei:e  lying  at 
Cardiff,  there  was  a  policeman  there  run  one  of  our  chaps  in, 
ind  two  nights  afterward  another  of  pur  chaps  pushed  the  police- 
man down  in  the  mud  and  ran  off  with  his  staff  and  his  helmet." 

Miss  Gunnill's  eyes  glistened.  "What  happened?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"He  had  to  leave  the  force,"  replied  her  father;  "he  couldn't 
stand  the  disgrace  of  it.  The  chap  that  pushed  him  over  was 
5[uite  a  little  chap,  too.   About  the  size  of  Herbert  here." 

Mr.  Sims  started. 

"Very  much  like  him  in  face,  too,"  pursued  Mr.  Gunnill; 
'daring  chap  he  was." 

Miss  Gunnill  sighed.  "I  wish  he  lived  in  Littlestow,"  she  said, 
slowly.  "I'd  give  anything  to  take  that  horrid  Mrs.  Cooper 
iown  a  bit.  Cooper  would  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  town." 

Messrs.  Sims  and  Drill  looked  unhappy.  It  was  hard  to  have 
to  affect  an  attitude  of  indifference  in  the  face  of  Miss  Gunnill's 
lawless  yearnings;  to  stand  before  her  as  respectable  and  law- 
ibiding  cravens.  Her  eyes,  large  and  sorrowful,  dwelt  on  them 
both. 

"If  I — I  only  get  a  chance  at  Cooper !"  murmured  Mr.  Sims, 
raguely. 

To  his  surprise,  Mr.  Gunnill  started  up  from  his  chair  and, 
^ripping  his  hand,  shook  it  fervently.  He  looked  round,  and 
Selina  was  regarding  him  with  a  glance  so  tender  that  he  lost 
bis  head  completely.  Before  he  had  recovered  he  had  pledged 
tiimself  to  lay  the  helmet  and  truncheon  of  the  redoubtable  Mr. 
Cooper  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Gunnill ;  exact  date  not  specified. 

"Of  course,  I  shall  have  to  wait  my  opportunity,"  he  said,  at 
last. 

"You  wait  as  long  as  you  like,  my  boy,"  said  the  thoughtless 
Mr.  Gunnill. 

Mr.  Sims  thanked  him. 

"Wait  till  Cooper's  an  old  man,"  urged  Mr.  Drill. 

Miss  Gunnill,  secretly  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  boldness 
and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  latter  gentleman,  eyed  his  stal- 
wart frame  indignantly  and  accused  him  of  trying  to  make  Mr. 
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Sims  as  timid  as  himself.  She  turned  to  the  valiant  Sims  and 
made  herself  so  agreeable  to  that  daring  blade  that  Mr.  Drill,  a 
prey  to  violent  jealousy,  bade  the  company  a  curt  good-night  and 
"withdrew. 

He  stayed  away  for  nearly  a  week,  and  then  one  evening  as  he 
approached  the  house,  carrying  a  carpet-bag,  he  saw  the  door 
just  opening  to  admit  the  fortunate  Herbert.  He  quickened  his 
pace  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  follow  him  in.  Mr.  Sims,  who 
bore  under  his  arm  a  brown-paper  parcel,  seemed  somewhat  em- 
barrassed at  seeing  him,  and  after  a  brief  greeting  walked  into 


He  saw  the  door  iust  opening  to  admit  the  fortunate  Herbert." 


the  room,  and  with  a  triumphant  glance  at  Mr.  Gunnill  and 
Selina  placed  his  burden  on  the  table. 

"You — ^you  ain't  got  it  T'  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  leaning  forward. 

"How  foolish  of  you  to  run  such  a  risk !"  said  Selina. 

"I  brought  it  for  Miss  Gunnill,^'  said  the  young  man,  simply* 
He  unfastened  the  parcel,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present 
revealed  a  policeman's  helmet  and  a  short  boxwood  truncheon. 

"You — you're  a  wonder,"  said  the  gloating  Mr.  Gunnill. 
"Look  at  it,  Ted!" 

Mr.  Drill  mas  looking  at  it;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
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head  of  Mr.  Cooper  itself  could  have  caused  him  more  astonish- 
ment. Then  his  eyes  sought  those  of  Mr.  Sims,  but  that  gentle- 
man was  gazing  tenderly  at  the  gratified  but  shocked  Selina. 

^'How  ever  did  you  do  it  V  inquired  Mr.  Gunnill. 

"Came  behind  him  and  threw  him  down/'  said  Mr.  Sims, 
nonchalantly.  "He  was  that  scared  I  believe  I  could  have  taken 
his  boots  as  well  if  IM  wanted  them.'' 

Mr.  Gunnill  patted  him  on  the  back.  "I  fancy  I  can  see  him 
running  bare-headed  through  the  town  calling  for  help,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

Mr.  Sims  shook  his  head.  "Like  as  not  it'll  be  kept  quiet  for 
the  credit  of  the  force,"  he  said,  slowly,  "unless,  of  course,  they 
discover  who  did  it." 

A  slight  shade  fell  on  the  good-humoured  countenance  of  Mr. 
Gunnill,  but  it  was  chased  away  almost  immediately  by  Sims 
reminding  him  of  the  chaff  of  Cooper's  brother-constables. 

"And  you  might  take  the  others  away,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill, 
brightening;  "you  might  keep  on  doing  it." 

Mr.  Sims  said  doubtfully  that  he  might,  but  pointed  out  that 
Cooper  would  probably  be  on  his  guard  for  the  future. 

"Yes,  you've  done  your  share,"  said  Miss  Gunnill,  with  a 
half-glance  at  Mr.  Drill,  who  was  still  gazing  in  a  bewildered 
fashion  at  the  trophies.  "You  can  come  into  the  kitchen  and 
help  me  draw  some  beer  if  you  like." 

Mr.  Sims  followed  her  joyfully,  and  reaching  down  a  jug  for 
her  watched  her  tenderly  as  she  drew  the  beer.  All  women  love 
valour,  but  Miss  Gunnill,  gazing  sadly  at  the  slight  figure  of 
Mr.  Sims,  could  not  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Drill  possessed  a 
little  of  his  spirit. 

She  had  just  finished  her  task  when  a  tremendous  bumping 
noise  was  heard  in  the  living-room,  and  the  plates  on  the  dresser 
were  nearly  shaken  off  their  shelves. 

"What's  that?"  she  cried. 

They  ran  to  the  room  and  stood  aghast  in  the  doorway  at  the 
spectacle  of  Mr.  Gunnill,  with  his  clenched  fists  held  tightly  by 
his  side,  bounding  into  the  air  with  all  the  grace  of  a  trained 
acrobat,  while  Mr.  Drill  encouraged  him  from  an  easy-chair. 
Mr.  Gunnill  smiled  broadly  as  he  met  their  astonished  gaze,  and 
with  a  final  bound  kicked  something  along  the  floor  and  subsided 
into  his  seat  panting. 

Mr.  Sims,  suddenly  enlightened,  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay  and, 
darting  under  the  table,  picked  up  what  had  once  been  a  police- 
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man's  helmet.  Then  he  snatched  a  partially  consumed  truncheon 
from  the  fire,  and  stood  white  and  trembling  before  the  aston- 
ished Mr.  Gunnill. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  the  latter. 

"You — ^you've  spoilt  'em/'  gasped  Mr.  Sims. 

"What  of  it?"  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  staring. 

"I  was — going  to  take  'em  away,"  stammered  Mr.  Sims. 

"Well,  they'll  be  easier  to  carry  now,"  said  Mr.  Drill,  simply. 

Mr.  Sims  glanced  at  him  sharply,  and  then,  to  the  extreme 
astonishment  of  Mr.  Gunnill,  snatched  up  the  relics  and,  wrap- 


Mr.  Sims  watched  her  tenderly  as  she  drew  the  beer." 

ping  them  up  in  the  paper,  dashed  out  of  the  house.  Mr.  Gun- 
nill turned  a  look  of  blank  inquiry  upon  Mr.  Drill. 

"It  wasn't  Cooper's  number  on  the  helmet,"  said  that  gentle- 
man. 

''Ehr  shouted  Mr.  Gunnill. 

"How  do  you  know  ?"  inquired  Selina. 

"I  just  happened  to  notice,"  replied  Mr.  Drill. 

He  reached  down  as  though  to  take  up  the  carpet-bag  which 
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he  had  placed  by  the  side  of  his  chair,  and  then,  apparently 
thinking  better  of  it,  leaned  back  in  his  seat  and  eyed  Mr. 
Gunnill. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,''  said  the  latter,  "that  he's  been 
md  upset  the  wrong  man  ?" 

Mr.  Drill  shook  his  head.  "That's  the  puzzle,"  he  said,  softly. 

He  smiled  over  at  Miss  Gunnill,  but  that  young  lady,  who 
Pound  him  somewhat  mysterious,  looked  away  and  frowned.  Her 
father  sat  and  exhausted  conjecture,  his  final  conclusion  being 
:hat  Mr.  Sims  had  attacked  the  first  policeman  that  had  come 
in  his  way  and  was  now  suffering  the  agonies  of  remorse. 

He  raised  his  head  sharply  at  the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps 
)utside.  There  was  a  smart  rap  at  the  street-door,  then  the 
landle  was  turned,  and  the  next  moment,  to  the  dismay  of  all 
present,  the  red  and  angry  face  of  one  of  Mr.  Cooper's  brother- 
constables  was  thrust  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Gunnill  gazed  at  it  in  helpless  fascination.  The  body  of 
the  constable  garbed  in  plain  clothes  followed  the  face  and, 
standing  before  him  in  a  menacing  fashion,  held  out  a  broken 
lelmet  and  staff. 

"Have  you  seen  these  afore  ?"  he  inquired,  in  a  terrible  voice. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  with  an  attempt  at  surprise.  "What 
ire  they  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  they  are,"  said  Police-constable  Jenkins, 
ferociously;  "they're  my  helmet  and  truncheon.  You've  been 
spoiling  His  Majesty's  property,  and  you'll  be  locked  up." 

*' Yours?"  said  the  astonished  Mr.  Gunnill. 

"I  lent  'em  to  young  Sims,  just  for  a  joke,"  said  the  constable. 
'^I  felt  all  along  I  was  doing  a  silly  thing." 

"It's  no  joke,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  severely.  "I'll  tell  young 
Berbert  what  I  think  of  him  trying  to  deceive  me  like  that." 

"Never  mind  about  deceiving,"  interrupted  the  constable. 
'*What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"What  are  you?"  inquired  Mr.  Gunnill,  hardily.  "It  seems 
to  me  it's  between  you  and  him;  you'll  very  likely  be  dismissed 
Prom  the  force,  and  all  through  trying  to  deceive.  I  wash  my 
bands  of  it." 

"You'd  no  business  to  lend  it,"  said  Drill,  interrupting  the 
constable's  indignant  retort;  "especially  for  Sims  to  pretend 
that  he  had  stolen  it  from  Cooper.  It's  a  roundabout  sort  of 
thing,  but  you  can't  tell  of  Mr.  Gunnill  without  getting  into 
trouble  yourself." 
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^'I  shall  have  to  put  up  with  that,"  said  the  constable,  des- 
perately ;  "it's  got  to  be  explained.  It's  my  day-helmet,  too,  and 
the  night  one's  as  shabby  as  can  be.  Twenty  years  in  the  force 
and  never  a  mark  against  my  name  till  now." 

"If  you'd  only  keep  quiet  a  bit  instead  of  talking  so  much," 
said  Mr.  Drill,  who  had  been  doing  some  hard  thinking,  "I 
might  be  able  to  help  you,  p'r'aps." 

"How?"  inquired  the  constable. 

"Help  him  if  you  can,  Ted,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  eagerly;  "we 
ought  all  to  help  others  when  we  get  a  chance." 

Mr.  Drill  sat  bolt  upright  and  looked  very  wise. 

He  took  the  smashed  helmet  from  the  table  and  examined  it 
carefully.  -  It  was  broken  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  places,  and  he 
laboured  in  vain  to  push  it  into  shape.  He  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  make  a  silk  hat  out  of  a  concertina.  The  only  thing  that 
had  escaped  injury  was  the  metal  plate  with  the  number. 

"Why  don't  you  mend  it  ?"  he  inquired,  at  last. 

''Mend  it?"  shouted  the  incensed  Mr.  Jenkins.  "Why  don't 
you?" 

"I  think  I  could,"  said  Mr.  Drill,  slowly;  "give  me  half  an 
hour  in  the  kitchen  and  I'll  try." 

"Have  as  long  as  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill. 

"And  I  shall  want  some  glue,  and  Miss  Gunnill,  and  some 
tin-tacks,"  said  Drill. 

"What  do  you  want  me  for  ?"  inquired  Selina. 

"To  hold  the  things  for  me,"  replied  Mr.  Drill. 

Miss  Gunnill  tossed  her  head,  but  after  a  little  demur  con- 
sented; and  Drill,  ignoring  the  impatience  of  the  constable, 
picked  up  his  bag  and  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen.  Messrs. 
Gunnill  and  Jenkins,  left  behind  in  the  living-room,  sought  for 
some  neutral  topic  of  discourse,  but  in  vain ;  conversation  would 
revolve  round  hard  labour  and  lost  pensions. 

From  the  kitchen  came  sounds  of  hammering,  then  a  loud 
"Oohr  from  Miss  Gunnill,  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter  and 
a  clapping  of  hands.  Mr.  Jenkins  shifted  in  his  seat  and  ex- 
changed glances  with  Mr.  Gunnill. 

"He's  a  clever  fellow,"  said  that  gentleman,  hopefully.  "You 
should  hear  him  imitate  a  canary ;  life-like  it  is." 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  about  to  make  a  hasty  and  obvious  rejoinder, 
when  the  kitchen  door  opened  and  Selina  emerged,  followed  by 
Drill.  The  snarl  which  the  constable  had  prepared  died  away  in 
a  murmur  of  astonishment  as  he  took  the  helmet.  It  looked  as 
good  as  ever. 
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He  turned  it  over  and  over  in  amaze,  and  looked  in  vain  for 
any  signs  of  the  disastrous  cracks.  It  was  stiff  and  upright.  He 
looked  at  the  number:  it  was  his  own.  His  eyes  round  with 
astonishment  he  tried  it  on,  and  then  his  face  relaxed. 


"From  the  kitchen  came  sounds  of  hammering." 

"It  don't  fit  as  well  as  it  did,"  he  said. 

"Well,  upon  my  word,  some  people  are  never  satisfied,^*  said 
the  indignant  Drill.  "There  isn't  another  man  in  England  could 
have  done  it  better." 

"I'm  not  grumbling,"  said  the  constable,  hastily ;  "it's  a  won- 
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derful  piece  o'  work.  Wonderful !  I  can't  even  see  where  it  was 
broke.   How  on  earth  did  you  do  it  ?" 

Drill  shook  his  head.  "It's  a  secret  process/'  he  said,  slowly. 
"I  might  want  to  go  into  the  hat  trade  some  day,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  give  things  away." 

"Quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Jenkins.  "Still — ^well,  it's  a  marvel, 
that's  what  it  is ;  a  fair  marvel.  If  you  take  my  advice  you'll  go 
in  the  hat  trade  to-morrow,  my  lad." 

"I'm  not  surprised,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  whose  face  as  he  spoke 
was  a  map  of  astonishment.  "Not  a  bit.  I've  seen  him  do  more 
surprising  things  than  that.  Have  a  go  at  the  staff  now,  Teddy." 

"I'll  see  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Drill,  modestly.  "I  can't  do  im- 
possibilities. You  leave  it  here,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  we'll  talk 
about  it  later  on." 

Mr.  Jenkins,  still  marvelling  over  his  helmet,  assented,  and, 
after  another  reference  to  the  possibilities  in  the  hat  trade  to  a 
man  with  a  born  gift  for  repairs,  wrapped  his  property  in  a  piece 
of  newspaper  and  departed  whistling. 

"Ted,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  impressively,  as  he  sank  into  his 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "How  you  done  it  I  don't  know.  It's 
a  surprise  even  to  me." 

"He  is  very  clever,"  said  Selina,  with  a  kind  smile. 

Mr.  Drill  turned  pale,  and  then,  somewhat  emboldened  by 
praise  from  such  a  quarter,  dropped  into  a  chair  by  her  side 
and  began  to  talk  in  low  tones.  The  grateful  Mr.  Gunnill,  more 
relieved  than  he  cared  to  confess,  thoughtfully  closed  his  eyes. 

"I  didn't  think  all  along  that  you'd  let  Herbert  outdo  you," 
said  Selina. 

"I  want  to  outdo  him/'  said  Mr.  Drill,  in  a  voice  of  much 
meaning. 

Miss  Gunnill  cast  down  her  eyes  and  Mr.  Drill  had  just 
plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  take  her  hand  when  footsteps 
stopped  at  the  house,  the  handle  of  the  door  was  turned,  and, 
for  the  second  time  that  evening,  the  inflamed  visage  of  Mr. 
Jenkins  confronted  the  company. 

"Don't  tell  me  it's  a  failure,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  starting  from 
his  chair.  "You  must  have  been  handling  it  roughly.  It  was  as 
good  as  new  when  you  took  it  away." 

Mr.  Jenkins  waved  him  away  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Drill. 

"You  think  you're  mighty  clever,  I  dare  say,"  he  said,  grimly  ; 
"but  I  can  put  two  and  two  together.   I've  just  heard  of  it." 

"Heard  of  two  and  two  ?"  said  Drill,  looking  puzzled. 

"I  don't  want  any  of  your  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Jenkins.  "I'm 
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not  on  duty  now,  but  I  warn  you  not  to  say  anything  that  may 
be  used  against  you/' 

"I  never  do,"  said  Mr.  Drill,  piously. 

"Somebody  threw  a  handful  o'  flour  in  poor  Cooper's  face  a 
couple  of  hours  ago,"  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  watching  him  closely, 
"and  while  he  was  getting  it  out  of  his  eyes  they  upset  him  and 
made  off  with  his  helmet  and  truncheon.  I  just  met  Brown  and 
he  says  Cooper's  been  going  on  like  a  madman." 


"  'Don't  call  on  me  as  a  witness,  that's  all,'  continued 
Mr.  Drill. 

"By  Jove !  it's  a  good  job  I  mended  your  helmet  for  you,"  said 
Mr.  Drill,  "or  else  they  might  have  suspected  you." 

Mr.  Jenkins  stared  at  him.  "I  know  who  did  do  it,"  he  said, 
significantly. 

"Herbert  Sims  ?"  guessed  Mr.  Drill,  in  a  stage  whisper. 

"You'll  be  one  o'  the  first  to  know,"  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  darkly ; 
^'he'll  be  arrested  to-morrow.  Fancy  the  impudence  of  it !  It's 
shocking." 

Mr.  Drill  whistled.   "Well,  don't  let  that  little  affair  o'  yours 
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with  Sims  be  known/'  he  said,  quietly.  "Have  that  kept  quiet — 
if  you  can." 

Mr.  Jenkins  started  as  though  he  had  been  stung.  In  the  joy 
of  a  case  he  had  overlooked  one  or  two  things.  He  turned  and 
regarded  the  young  man  wistfully. 

"Don't  call  on  me  as  a  witness,  that's  all,"  continued  Mr. 
Drill.  "I  never  was  a  mischief-maker,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to 
have  to  tell  how  you  lent  your  helmet  to  Sims  so  that  he  could 
pretend  he  had  knocked  Cooper  down  and  taken  it  from  him." 

"Wouldn't  look  at  all  well,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  nodding  his 
head  sagely. 

Mr.  Jenkins  breathed  hard  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
It  was  plain  that  it  was  no  good  reminding  them  that  he  had  not 
had  a  case  for  five  years. 

"When  I  say  that  I  know  who  did  it,"  he  said,  slowly,  "I  mean 
that  I  have  my  suspicions." 

"Ah !"  said  Mr.  Drill,  "that's  a  very  different  thing." 

"Nothing  like  the  same,"  said  Mr.  Gunnill,  pouring  the  con- 
stable a  glass  of  ale. 

Mr.  Jenkins  drank  it  and  smacked  his  lips  feebly. 

"Sims  needn't  know  anything  about  that  helmet  being  re- 
paired," he  said  at  last. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  everybody. 

Mr.  Jenkins  sighed  and  turned  to  Drill. 

"It's  no  good  spoiling  the  ship  for  a  ha'porth  o'  tar,"  he  said, 
with  a  faint  suspicion  of  a  wink. 

"No,"  .said  Drill,  looking  puzzled. 

"Anything  that's  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  con- 
tinued the  constable,  "and  while  I'm  drinking  another  glass 
with  Mr.  Gunnill  here,  suppose  you  go  into  the  kitchen  with 
that  useful  bag  o'  yours  and  finish  repairing  my  truncheon?" 
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"Artfulness/*  said  the  night-watchman,  smoking  placidly,  "is 
a  gift ;  but  it  don't  pay  always.  I've  met  some  artful  ones  in  my 
time — plenty  of  'em;  but  I  can't  truthfully  say  as  'ow  any  of 
them  was  the  better  for  meeting  me." 

He  rose  slowly  from  the  packing-case  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting  and,  stamping  down  the  point  of  a  rusty  nail  with  his 
heel,  resumed  his  seat,  remarking  that  he  had  endured  it  for 
some  time  under  the  impression  that  it  was  only  a  splinter. 

"I've  surprised  more  than  one  in  my  time,"  he  continued, 
slowly.  "When  I  met  one  of  these  'ere  artful  ones  I  used  fust  of 
all  to  pretend  to  be  more  stupid  than  wot  I  really  am." 

He  stopped  and  stared  fixedly. 

"More  stupid  than  I  looked,"  he  said. 

He  stopped  again. 

"More  stupid  than  wot  they  thought  I  looked,"  he  said,  speak- 
ing with  marked  deliberation.  "And  I'd  let  'em  go  on  and  on 
until  I  thought  I  had  'ad  about  enough,  and  then  turn  round 
on  'em.  Nobody  ever  got  the  better  o'  me  except  my  wife,  and 
that  was  only  before  we  was  married.  Two  nights  arterwards 
she  found  a  fish-hook  in  my  trouser-pocket,  and  arter  that  I 
could  ha'  left  untold  gold  there — if  I'd  ha'  had  it.  It  spoilt  wot 
some  people  call  the  honey-moon,  but  it  paid  in  the  long  run." 

One  o'  the  worst  things  a  man  can  do  is  to  take  up  artfulness 
all  of  a  sudden.  I  never  knew  it  to  answer  yet,  and  I  can  tell 
you  of  a  case  that'll  prove  my  words  true. 

It's  some  years  ago  now,  and  the  chap  it  'appened  to  was  a 
young  man,  a  shipmate  o'  mine,  named  Charlie  Tagg.  Very 
steady  young  chap  he  was,  too  steady  for  most  of  *em.  That's 
'ow  it  was  me  and  'im  got  to  be  such  pals. 

He'd  been  saving  up  for  years  to  get  married,  and  all  the  ad- 
vice we  could  give  'im  didn't  'ave  any  effect.  He  saved  up  nearly 
every  penny  of  'is  money  and  gave  it  to  his  gal  to  keep  for  'im, 
and  the  time  I'm  speaking  of  she'd  got  seventy-two  pounds  of  'is 
and  seventeen-and-six-  of  'er  own  to  set  up  housekeeping  with. 

323 
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Then  a  thing  happened  that  I've  known  to  'appen  to  sailor- 
men  afore.  At  Sydney  'e  got  silly  on  another  gal,  and  started 
walking  out  with  her,  and  afore  he  knew  wot  he  was  about  he'd 
promised  to  marry  'er  too. 

Sydney  and  London  being  a  long  way  from  each  other  was  in 
'is  favour,  but  the  thing  that  troubled  'im  was  'ow  to  get  that 
seventy-two  pounds  out  of  Emma  Cook,  'is  London  gal,  so  as 
he  could  marry  the  other  with  it.  It  worried  'im  all  the  way 
home,  and  by  the  time  we  got  into  the  London  river  'is  head 
was  all  in  a  maze  with  it.  Emma  Cook  'ad  got  it  all  saved  up  in 
the  bank,  to  take  a  little  shop  with  when  they  got  spliced,  and 
'ow  to  get  it  he  could  not  think. 

He  went  straight  off  to  Poplar,  where  she  lived,  as  soon  as  the 
ship  was  berthed.  He  walked  all  the  way  so  as  to  'ave  more 
time  for  thinking,  but  wot  with  bumping  into  two  old  gentle- 
men with  bad  tempers,  and  being  nearly  run  over  by  a  cabman 
with  a  white  'orse  and  red  whiskers,  he  got  to  the  house  with- 
out 'aving  thought  of  anything. 

They  was  just  finishing  their  tea  as  'e  got  there,  and  they  all 
seemed  so  pleased  to  see  'im  that  it  made  it  worse  than  ever  for 
'im.  Mrs.  Cook,  who  'ad  pretty  near  finished,  gave  'im  her  own 
cup  to  drink  out  of,  and  said  that  she  'ad  dreamt  of  'im  the 
night  afore  last,  and  old  Cook  said  that  he  'ad  got  so  good- 
looking  'e  shouldn't  'ave  known  him. 

"I  should  'ave  passed  'im  in  the  street,"  he  ses.  "I  never  see 
such  an  alteration." 

"They'll  be  a  nice-looking  couple,"  ses  his  wife,  looking  at  a 
young  chap,  named  George  Smith,  that  'ad  been  sitting  next  to 
Emma. 

Charlie  Tagg  filled  'is  mouth  with  bread  and  butter,  and 
wondered  'ow  he  was  to  begin.  He  squeezed  Emma's  'and  just 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances,  and  all  the  time  'e  was 
thinking  of  the  other  gal  waiting  for  'im  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

"You've  come  'ome  just  in  the  nick  o'  time,"  ses  old  Cook; 
"if  you'd  done  it  o'  purpose  you  couldn't  'ave  arranged  it  better." 

"Somebody's  birthday  ?"  ses  Charlie,  trying  to  smile. 

Old  Cook  shook  his  'ead.  "Though  mine  is  next  Wednesday," 
he  ses,  "and  thank  you  for  thinking  of  it.  No;  you're  just  in 
time  for  the  biggest  bargain  in  the  chandlery  line  that  anybody 
ever  'ad  a  chance  of.  If  you  'adn't  ha'  come  back  we  should  have 
'ad  to  ha'  done  it  without  you." 
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"Eighty  pounds,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  smiling  at  Charlie.  "With 
the  money  Emma's  got  saved  and  your  wages  this  trip  you'll 
'ave  plenty.  You  must  come  round  arter  tea  and  'ave  a  look 
at  it." 

"Little  place  not  arf  a  mile  from  *ere,"  ses  old  Cook.  "Prop- 
erly worked  up,  the  way  Emma'll  do  it,  it'll  be  a  little  fortune.  I 
wish  I'd  had  a  chance  like  it  in  my  young  time." 

He  sat  shaking  his  'ead  to  think  wot  he'd  lost,  and  Charlie 
Tagg  sat  staring  at  'im  and  wondering  wot  he  was  to  do. 

"My  idea  is  for  Charlie  to  go  for  a  few  more  v'y'ges  arter 
they're  married  while  Emma  works  up  the  business,"  ses  Mrs. 
Cook;  "she'll  be  all  right  with  young  Bill  and  Sarah  Ann  to 
^elp  her  and  keep  'er  company  while  he's  away." 

"We'll  see  as  she  ain't  lonely,"  ses  George  Smith,  turning  to 
Charlie. 

Charlie  Tagg  gave  a  bit  of  a  cough  and  said  it  wanted  con- 
sidering. He  said  it  was  no  good  doing  things  in  a  'urry  and 
then  repenting  of  'em  all  the  rest  of  your  life.  And  'e  said  he'd 
been  given  to  understand  that  chandlery  wasn't  wot  it  'ad  been, 
and  some  of  the  cleverest  people  'e  knew  thought  that  it  would 
be  worse  before  it  was  better.  By  the  time  he'd  finished  they  was 
all  looking  ai  'im  as  though  they  couldn't  believe  their  ears. 

"You  just  step  round  and  'ave  a  look  at  the  place,"  ses  old 
Cook ;  "if  that  don't  make  you  alter  your  tune,  call  me  a  sinner." 

Charlie  Tagg  felt  as  though  'e  could  ha'  called  'im  a  lot  o' 
worse  things  than  that,  but  he  took  up  'is  hat  and  Mrs.  Cook 
and  Emma  got  their  bonnets  on  and  they  went  round. 

"I  don't  think  much  of  it  for  eighty  pounds,"  ses  Charlie,  be- 
ginning his  artfulness  as  they  came  near  a  big  shop,  with  plate- 
glass  and  a  double  front. 

"Eh?"  ses  old  Cook,  staring  at  'im.  "Why,  that  ain't  the 
place.   Why,  you  wouldn't  get  that  for  eight  'undred." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  it,"  ses  Charlie ;  "if  it's  worse 
than  that  I  can't  look  at  it — I  can't,  indeed." 

"You  ain't  been  drinking,  Charlie?"  ses  old  Cook,  in  a  puz- 
zled voice. 

"Certainly  not,"  ses  Charlie. 

He  was  pleased  to  see  'ow  anxious  they  all  looked,  and  when 
they  did  come  to  the  shop  'e  set  up  a  laugh  that  old  Cook  said 
chilled  the  marrer  in  'is  bones.  He  stood  looking  in  a  'elpless 
sort  o'  way  at  his  wife  and  Emma,  and  then  at  last  he  ses,  "There 
it  is;  and  a  fair  bargain  at  the  price." 
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"I  s'pose  you  ain't  been  drinking  V  ses  Charlie. 

"Wot's  the  matter  with  it  V  ses  Mrs.  Cook  flaring  up. 

"Come  inside  and  look  at  it/'  ses  Emma,  taking  ^old  of  his 
arm. 

"Not  me/'  ses  Charlie,  hanging  back.  "Why,  I  wouldn't  take 
it  at  a  gift." 

He  stood  there  on  the  kerbstone,  "and  all  they  could  do  'e 
wouldn't  budge.  He  said  it  was  a  bad  road  and  a  little  shop, 
and  'ad  got  a  look  about  it  he  didn't  like.  They  walked  back 
'ome  like  a  funeral  procession,  and  Emma  'ad  to  keep  saying 
"IFsh!"  in  w'ispers  to  'er  mother  all  the  way. 

"I  don't  know  wot  Charlie  does  want,  I'm  sure,"  ses  Mrs. 
Cook,  taking  off  'er  bonnet  as  soon  as  she  got  indoors  and  pitch- 
ing it  on  the  chair  he  was  just  going  to  set  down  on. 

"It's  so  awk'ard,"  ses  old  Cook,  rubbing  his  'ead.  "Fact  is, 
Charlie,  we  pretty  near  gave  'em  to  understand  as  we'd  buy  it." 

"It's  as  good  as  settled,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  trembling  all  over 
with  temper. 

"They  won't  settle  till  they  get  the  money,"  ses  Charlie. 
"You  may  make  your  mind  easy  about  that." 

"Emma's  drawn  it  all  out  of  the  bank  ready,"  ses  old  Cook, 
eager-like. 

Charlie  felt  'ot  and  cold  all  over.  "I'd  better  take  care  of  it," 
he  ses,  in  a  trembling  voice.  "You  might  be  robbed." 

"So  might  3^ou  be,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook.  "Don't  you  worry;  it's  in 
a  safe  place." 

"Sailormen  are  always  being  robbed,"  ses  George  Smith,  who 
'ad  been  helping  young  Bill  with  'is  sums  while  they  'ad  gone 
to  look  at  the  shop.  "There's  more  sailormen  robbed  than  all 
the  rest  put  together."     . 

"They  won't  rob  Charlie,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  pressing  'er  lips 
together.  "I'll  take  care  o'  that." 

Charlie  tried  to  laugh,  but  'e  made  such  a  queer  noise  that 
young  Bill  made  a  large  blot  on  'is  exercise-book,  and  old  Cook, 
wot  was  lighting  his  pipe,  burnt  'is  fingers  through  not  looking 
wot  'e  was  doing. 

"You  see,"  ses  Charlie,  "if  I  was  robbed,  which  ain't  at  all 
likely,  it  'ud  only  be  me  losing  my  own  money;  but  if  you  was 
robbed  of  it  you'd  never  forgive  yourselves." 

"I  dessay  I  should  get  over  it,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  sniffing.  "I'd 
'ave  a  try,  at  all  events." 

Charlie  started  to  laugh  agin,  and  old  Cook,  who  had  struck 
another  match,  blew  it  out  and  waited  till  he'd  finished. 
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"The  whole  truth  is,"  ses  Charlie,  looking  round,  "IVe  got 
something  better  to  do  with  the  money.  IVe  got  a  chance  offered 
me  that'll  make  me  able  to  double  it  afore  you  know  where  you 
are/' 

"Not  afore  I  know  where  I  am,''  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  with  a  laugh 
that  was  worse  than  Charlie's. 

"The  chance  of  a  lifetime,"  ses  Charlie,  trying  to  keep  'is 
temper.  "I  can't  tell  you  wot  it  is,  because  I've  promised  to  keep 
it  secret  for  a  time.   You'll  be  surprised  when  I  do  tell  you." 

"If  I  wait  till  then  till  I'm  surprised,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  "I  shall 
'ave  to  wait  a  long  time.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  take  that  shop 
and  ha'  done  with  it." 

Charlie  sat  there  arguing  all  the  evening,  but  it  was  no  good, 
and  the  idea  o'  them  people  sitting  there  and  refusing  to  let  'ira 
have  his  own  money  pretty  near  sent  'im  crazy.  It  was  all  'e 
could  do  to  kiss  Emma  good-night,  and  'e  couldn't  have  'elped 
slamming  the  front-door  if  he'd  been  paid  for  it.  The  only  com- 
fort he  'ad  got  left  was  the  Sydney  gal's  photygraph,  and  he  took 
that  out  and  looked  at  it  under  nearly  every  lamp-post  he  passed. 

He  went  round  the  next  night  and  'ad  another  try  to  get  'is 
money,  but  it  was  no  use ;  and  all  the  good  he  done  was  to  make 
Mrs.  Cook  in  such  a  temper  that  she  'ad  to  go  to  bed  before  he 
'ad  arf  finished.  It  was  no  good  talking  to  old  Cook  and  Emma, 
because  they  daren't  do  anything  without  'er,  and  it  was  no  good 
calling  things  up  the  stairs  to  her  because  she  didn't  answer. 
Three  nights  running  Mrs.  Cook  went  off  to  bed  afore  eight 
o'clock,  for  fear  she  should  say  something  to  'im  as  she'd  be  sorry 
for  arterwards;  and  for  three  nights  Charlie  made  'imself  so 
disagreeable  that  Emma  told  'im  plain  the  sooner  'e  went  back 
to  sea  agin  the  better  she  should  like  it.  The  only  one  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  was  George  Smith,  and  'e  used  to  bring  bits 
out  o'  newspapers  and  read  to  'em,  showing  'ow  silly  people  was 
done  out  of  their  money. 

On  the  fourth  night  Charlie  dropped  it  and  made  'imself  so 
amiable  that  Mrs.  Cook  stayed  up  and  made  'im  a  Welsh  rare- 
bit for  'is  supper,  and  made  'im  drink  two  glasses  o'  beer  instead 
o'  one,  while  old  Cook  sat  and  drank  three  glasses  o'  water  just 
out  of  temper,  and  to  show  that  'e  didn't  mind.  When  she  started 
on  the  chandler's  shop  agin  Charlie  said  he'd  think  it  over,  and 
when  'e  went  away  Mrs.  Cook  called  'im  her  sailor-boy  and 
wished  'im  pleasant  dreams. 

But  Charlie  Tagg  'ad  got  better  things  to  do  than  to  dream, 
and  'e  sat  up  in  bed  arf  the  night  thinking  out  a  new  plan  he'd 
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thought  of  to  get  that  money.  When  'e  did  fall  asleep  at 
last  'e  dreamt  of  taking  a  little  farm  in  Australia  and  riding 
about  on  'orseback  with  the  Sydney  gal  watching  his  men  at 
work. 

In  the  morning  he  went  and  hunted  up  a  shipmate  of  'is,  a 
young  feller  named  Jack  Bates.  Jack  was  one  o'  these  'ere  chaps, 
nobody's  enemy  but  their  own,  as  the-  saying  is ;  a  good-'arted, 
free-'anded  chap,  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  Everybody  liked  'im, 
and  the  ship's  cat  loved  'im.  He'd  ha'  sold  the  shirt  off  'is  back 
to  oblige  a  pal,  and  three  times  in  one  week  he  got  'is  face 
scratched  for  trying  to  prevent  'usbands  knocking  their  wives 
about. 

Charlie  Tagg  went  to  'im  because  he  was  the  only  man  'e 
could  trust,  and  for  over  arf  an  hour  he  was  telling  Jack  Bates 
all  'is  troubles,  and  at  last,  as  a  great  favour,  he  let  'im  see  the 
Sydney  gal's  photygraph,  and  told  him  that  all  that  pore  gal's 
future  'appiness  depended  upon  'im. 

"I'll  step  round  to-night  and  rob  'em  of  that  seventy-two 
pounds,"  ses  Jack;  '^it's  your  money,  and  you've  a  right  to  it." 

Charlie  shook  his  'ead.  "That  wouldn't  do,"  he  ses ;  "besides, 
I  don't  know  where  they  keep  it.  No ;  I've  got  a  better  plan  than 
that.  Come  round  to  the  Crooked  Billet,  so  as  we  can  talk  it  over 
in  peace  and  quiet." 

He  stood  Jack  three  or  four  arf-pints  afore  'e  told  'im  his 
plan,  and  Jack  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  wanted  to  start  at 
once,  but  Charlie  persuaded  'im  to  wait. 

"And  don't  you  spare  me,  mind,  out  o'  friendship,"  ses 
Charlie,  "because  the  blacker  you  paint  me  the  better  I  shall 
like  it." 

"You  trust  me,  mate,"  ses  Jack  Bates;  "if  I  don't  get  that 
seventy-two  pounds  for  you,  you  may  call  me  a  Dutchman.  Why, 
it's  fair  robbery,  I  call  it,  sticking  to  your  money  like  that." 

They  spent  the  rest  o'  the  day  together,  and  when  evening 
came  Charlie  went  off  to  the  Cooks'.  Emma  'ad  arf  expected 
they  was  going  to  a  theayter  that  night,  but  Charlie  said  he 
wasn't  feeling  the  thing,  and  he  sat  there  so  quiet  and  miserable 
they  didn't  know  wot  to  make  of  'im. 

"  'Ave  you  got  any  trouble  on  your  mind,  Charlie,"  ses  Mrs. 
Cook,  "or  is  it  the  toothache  ?" 

"It  ain't  the  toothache,"  ses  Charlie. 

He  sat  there  pulling  a  long  face  and  staring  at  the  floor,  but 
all  Mrs.  Cook  and  Emma  could  do  'e  wouldn't  tell  them  wot 
was  the  matter  with  'im.  He  said  'e  didn't  want  to  worry  other 
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people  with  'is  troubles ;  let  everybody  bear  their  own,  that  was 
^is  motto.  Even  when  George  Smith  offered  to  go  to  the  theayter 
with  Emma  instead  of  ^im  he  didn't  fire  up,  and,  if  it  'adn't  ha' 
been  for  Mrs.  Cook,  George  wouldn't  ha'  been  sorry  that  'e 
spoke. 

"Theayters  ain't  for  me,"  ses  Charlie,  with  a  groan.  "I'm 
more  likely  to  go  to  gaol,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  than  a  theayter." 

Mrs.  Cook  and  Emma  both  screamed  and  Sarah  Ann  did  'er 
first  highstericks,  and  very  well,  too,  considering  that  she  'ad 
only  just  turned  fifteen. 

*^GaoL!"  ses  old  Cook,  as  soon  as  they  'ad  quieted  Sarah  Ann 
with  a  bowl  o'  cold  water  that  young  Bill  'ad  the  presence  o' 
mind  to  go  and  fetch.   "Gaol !   What  for  ?" 

"You  wouldn't  believe  if  I  was  to  tell  you,"  ses  Charlie,  get- 
ting up  to  go,  "and  besides,  I  don't  want  any  of  you  to  think  as 
'ow  I  am  worse  than  wot  I  am." 

He  shook  his  'ead  at  them  sorrowful-like,  and  afore  they 
could  stop  'im  he  'ad  gone.  Old  Cook  shouted  arter  'im,  but  it 
was  no  use,  and  the  others  was  running  into  the  scullery  to  fill 
the  bowl  agin  for  Emma. 

Mrs.  Cook  went  round  to  'is  lodgings  next  morning,  but  found 
that  'e  was  out.  They  began  to  fancy  all  sorts  o'  things  then,  but 
Charlie  turned  up  agin  that  evening  more  miserable  than  ever. 

"I  went  round  to  see  you  this  morning,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  "but 
you  wasn't  at  'ome." 

"I  never  am,'  ardly,"  ses  Charlie.   "I  can't  be — it  ain't  safe." 

"Why  not?"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  fidgeting. 

"If  I  was  to  tell  you,  you'd  lose  your  good  opinion  of  me," 
ses  Charlie. 

"It  wouldn't  be  much  to  lose,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  firing  up. 

Charlie  didn't  answer  'er.  When  he  did  speak  he  spoke  to  the 
old  man,  and  he  was  so  down-'arted  that  'e  gave  'im  the  chills 
a'most.  He  'ardly  took  any  notice  of  Emma,  and,  when  Mrs. 
Cook  spoke  about  the  shop  agin,  said  that  chandlers'  shops  was 
for  happy  people,  not  for  'im. 

By  the  time  they  sat  down  to  supper  they  was  nearly  all  as 
miserable  as  Charlie  'imself.  From  words  he  let  drop  they  all 
seemed  to  'ave  the  idea  that  the  police  was  arter  'im,  and  Mrs. 
Cook  was  just  asking  'im  for  wot  she  called  the  third  and  last 
time,  but  wot  was  more  likely  the  hundred  and  third,  wot  he'd 
done,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door,  so  loud  and  so 
sudden  that  old  Cook  and  young  Bill  both  cut  their  mouths  at 
the  same  time. 
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"Anybody  ^ere  o'  the  name  of  Emma  Cook  ?''  ses  a  man's  voice, 
when  young  Bill  opened  the  door. 

"She's  inside/'  ses  the  boy,  and  the  next  moment  Jack  Bates 
followed  'im  into  the  room,  and  then  fell  back  with  a  start  as 
'e  saw  Charlie  Tagg. 

"Ho,  'ere  you  are,  are  you  ?"  he  ses,  looking  at  'im  very  black. 

"Wot's  the  matter?"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  very  sharp. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  'ave  the  pleasure  o'  seeing  you  'ere,  my 
lad,"  ses  Jack,  still  staring  at  Charlie,  and  twisting  'is  face  up 
into  awful  scowls.  "Which  is  Emma  Cook  ?" 

"Miss  Cook  is  my  name,"  ses  Emma,  very  sharp.  "Wot  d'ye 
want?" 

"Very  good,"  ses  Jack  Bates,  looking  at  Charlie  agin;  "then 
p'r'aps  you'll  do  me  the  kindness  of  telling  that  lie  o'  yours  agin 
afore  this  young  lady." 

"It's  the  truth,"  ses  Charlie,  looking  down  at  'is  plate. 

"If  somebody  don't  tell  me  wot  all  this  is  about  in  two  min- 
utes, I  shall  do  something  desprit,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  getting  up. 

"This  'ere — er — man,"  ses  Jack  Bates,  pointing  at  Charlie, 
"owes  me  seventy-five  pounds  and  won't  pay.  When  I  ask  'im 
for  it  he  ses  a  party  he's  keeping  company  with,  by  the  name  of 
Emma  Cook,  'as  got  it,  and  he  can't  get  it." 

"So  she  has,"  ses  Charlie,  without  looking  up. 

"Wot  does  'e  owe  you  the  money  for  ?"  ses  Mrs.  Cook. 

"  'Cos  I  lent  it  to  'im,"  ses  Jack. 

"Lent  it?  What  for?"  ses  Mrs.  Cook. 

"  'Cos  I  was  a  fool,  I  s'pose,"  ses  Jack  Bates ;  "a  good-natured 
fool.  Anyway,  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  asking  for  it,  and  if  I  don't 
get  it  to-night  I'm  going  to  see  the  police  about  it." 

He  sat  down  on  a  chair  with  'is  hat  cocked  over  one  eye,  and 
they  all  sat  staring  at  'im  as  though  they  didn't  know  wot  to 
say  next. 

"So  this  is  wot  you  meant  when  you  said  you'd  got  the„  chance 
of  a  lifetime,  is  it  ?"  ses  Mrs.  Cook  to  Charlie.  "This  is  wot  you 
wanted  it  for,  is  it  ?  Wot  did  you  borrow  all  that  money  for  ?" 

"Spend,"  ses  Charlie,  in  a  sulky  voice. 

"Spend !"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  with  a  scream ;  "wot  in  ?"  . 

'T)rink  and  cards  mostly,"  ses  Jack  Bates,  remembering  wot 
Charlie  'ad  told  'im  about  blackening  'is  character. 

You  might  ha'  heard  a  pin  drop  a'most,  and  Charlie  sat  there 
without  saying  a  word. 

"Charlie's  been  led  away,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  looking  'ard  at  Jack 
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Bates.  "I  s^pose  you  lent  'im  the  money  to  win  it  back  from  'im 
at  cards,  didn't  you  T^ 

"And  gave  'im  too  much  licker  fust,"  ses  old  Cook.  '^I've  'eard 
of  your  kind.  If  Charlie  takes  my  advice  ^e  won't  pay  you  a 
farthing.  I  should  let  you  do  your  worst  if  I  was  'im;  that's 
wot  I  should  do.  You've  got  a  low  face;  a  nasty,  ugly,  low 
face.'^ 

"One  o'  the  worst  I  ever  see,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook.  "It  looks  as 
though  it  might  ha'  been  cut  out  o'  the  Police  News" 

"  'Owever  could  you  ha'  trusted  a  man  with  a  face  like  that, 
Charlie  ?"  ses  old  Cook.  "Come  away  from  'im.  Bill ;  I  don't  like 
such  a  chap  in  the  room." 

Jack  Bates  began  to  feel  very  awk'ard.  They  was  all  glaring 
at  'im  as  though  they  could  eat  'im,  and  he  wasn't  used  to  such 
treatment.  And,  as  a  matter  o'  fact,  he'd  got  a  very  good-'arted 
face. 

"You  go  out  o'  that  door,"  ses  old  Cook,  pointing  to  it.  "Go 
and  do  your  worst.   You  won't  get  any  money  'ere." 

"Stop  a  minute,"  ses  Emma,  and  afore  they  could  stop  'er  she 
ran  upstairs.  Mrs.  Cook  went  arter  'er  and  'igh  words  was  heard 
up  in  the  bedroom,  but  by-and-bye  Emma  came  down  holding 
her  head  very  'igh  and  looking  at  Jack  Bates  as  though  he  was 
dirt. 

"How  am  I  to  know  Charlie  owes  you  this  money  ?"  she  ses. 

Jack  Bates  turned  very  red,  and  arter  fumbling  in  'is  pockets 
took  out  about  a  dozen  dirty  bits  o'  paper,  which  Charlie  'ad 
given  'im  for  I  0  U's.  Emma  read  'em  all,  and  then  she  threw 
a  little  parcel  on  the  table. 

"There's  your  money,"  she  ses;  "take  it  and  go." 

Mrs.  Cook  and  'er  father  began  to  call  out,  but  it  was  no  good. 

"There's  seventy-two  pounds  there,"  ses  Emma,  who  was 
very  pale;  "and  'ere's  a  ring  you  can  have  to  'elp  make  up  the 
rest."  And  she  drew  Charlie's  ring  off  and  throwed  it  on  the 
table.  "I've  done  with  'im  for  good,"  she  ses,  with  a  look  at 
'er  mother. 

Jack  Bates  took  up  the  money  and  the  ring  and  stood  there 
looking  at  'er  and  trying  to  think  wot  to  say.  He'd  always 
been  uncommon  partial  to  the  sex,  and  it  did  seem  'ard  to 
stand  there  and  take  all  that  on  account  of  Charlie  Tagg. 

"I  only  wanted  my  own,"  he  ses,  at  last,  shuffling  about 
the  floor. 

"Well,  you've  got  it,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  "and  now  you  can  go." 
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^'You're  pi'soning  the  air  of  my  front  parlour/'  ses  old 
Cook,  opening  the  winder  a  little  at  the  top. 

"P'r'aps  I  ain't  so  bad  as  you  think  I  am,"  ses  Jack 
Bates,  still  looking  at  Emma,  and  with  that  'e  walked  over 
to  Charlie  and  dumped  down  the  money  on  the  table  in  front 
of  'im.  "Take  it,''  he  ses,  "and  don't  borrow  any  more.  I 
make  you  a  free  gift  of  it.  P'r'aps  my  'art  ain't  as  black  as 
my  face,"  he  ses,  turning  to  Mrs.  Cook. 

They  wa^  all  so  surprised  at  fust  that  they  couldn't  speak, 
but  old  Cook  smiled  at  'im  and  put  the  winder  up  agin. 
And  Charlie  Tagg  sat  there  arf  mad  with  temper,  looking  as 
though  'e  could  eat  Jack  Bates  without  any  salt,  as  the 
saying  is. 

"I — I  can't  take  it,"  he  ses  at  last,  with  a  stammer. 

"Can't  take  it?  Why  not?"  ses  old  Cook,  staring.  "This 
gentleman  'as  given  it  to  you." 

"A  free  gift,"  ses  Mrs.  Cook,  smiling  at  Jack  very  sweet. 

"I  can't  take  it,"  ses  Charlie,  winking  at  Jack  to  take 
the  money  up  and  give  it  to  'im  outside  on  the  quiet,  as  ar- 
ranged.   "I  'ave  my  pride." 

"So  'ave  I,"  ses  Jack.    "Are  you  going  to  take  it  ?" . 

Charlie  gave  'im  another  look.  "No,"  he  ses,  "I  can't 
take  a  favour.    I  borrowed  the  money  and  I'll  pay  it  back." 

"Very  good,"  ses  Jack,  taking  it  up.  "It's  my  money, 
ain't  it?" 

"Yes,"  ses  Charlie,  taking  no  notice  of  Mrs.  Cook  and  'er 
husband,  wot  was  both  talking  to  'im  at  once,  and  trying  to 
persuade  'im  to  alter  his  mind. 

"Then  I  give  it  to  Miss  Emma  Cook,"  ses  Jack  Bates,  put- 
ting it  into  her  hands.  "Good-night  everybody  and  good  luck." 

He  slammed  the  front-door  behind  'im  and  they  'eard  'im 
go  off  down  the  road  as  if  'e  was  going  for  fire-engines. 
Charlie  sat  there  for  a  moment  struck  all  of  a  heap,  and  then 
'e  jumped  up  and  dashed  arter  'im.  He  just  saw  'im  dis- 
appearing round  a  corner,  and  he  didn't  see  'im  agin  for  a 
couple  o'  year  arterwards,  by  which  time  the  Sydney  gal  had 
'ad  three  or  four  young  men  arter  'im,  and  Emma,  who  'ad 
changed  her  name  to  Smith,  was  doing  one  o'  the  best  busi- 
nesses in  the  chandlery  line  in  Poplar. 
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^'Witchcraft  ?"  said  the  old  man,  thoughtfully,  as  he  scratched 
his  scanty  whiskers.  No,  I  ain't  heard  o'  none  in  these  parts  for 
a  long  time.  There  used  to  be  a  little  of  it  about  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  it  arter  I'd  growed  up,  but  Clay- 
bury  folk  never  took  much  count  of  it.  The  last  bit  of  it  I  re- 
member was  about  forty  years  ago,  and  that  wasn't  so  much 
witchcraft  as  foolishness. 

There  was  a  man  in  this  place  then — Joe  Barlcomb  by  name — 
who  was  a  firm  believer  in  it,  and  'e  used  to  do  all  sorts  of  things 
to  save  hisself  from  it.  He  was  a  new-comer  in  Claybury,  and 
there  was  such  a  lot  of  it  about  in  the  parts  he  came  from  that 
the  people  though  o'  nothing  else  hardly. 

He  was  a  man  as  got  'imself  very  much  liked  at  fust,  espe- 
cially by  the  old  ladies,  owing  to  his  being  so  perlite  to  them, 
that  they  used  to  'old  'im  up  for  an  example  to  the  other  men, 
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and  say  wot  nice,  pretty  ways  he  ^ad.  Joe  Barlcomb  was  every- 
thing at  fust,  but  when  they  got  to  ^ear  that  his  perliteness  was 
because  'e  thought  arf  of  ^em  was  witches,  and  didn't  know  which 
arf,  they  altered  their  minds. 

In  a  month  or  two  he  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  place; 
but  wot  was  worse  to  'im  than  that  was  that  he'd  made  enemies 
of  all  the  old  ladies.  Some  of  'em  was  free-spoken  women,  and 
'e  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  'arm  they  might  do  'im. 

He  was  terrible  uneasy  about  it  at  fust,  but,  as  nothing  'ap- 
pened  and  he  seemed  to  go  on  very  prosperous-like,  'e  began  to 
forget  ^is  fears,  when  all  of  a  sudden  'e  went  'ome  one  day  and 
found  'is  wife  in  bed  with  a  broken  leg. 

She  was  standing  on  a  broken  chair  to  reach  something  down 
from  the  dresser  when  it  'appened,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  Joe 
Barlcomb  that  it  was  a  thing  anybody  might  ha'  done  without 
being  bewitched;  but  he  said  'e  knew  better,  and  that  they'd 
kept  that  broken  chair  for  standing  on  for  years  and  years  to 
save  the  others,  and  nothing  'ad  ever  'appened  afore. 

In  less  than  a  week  arter  that  three  of  his  young  'uns  was 
down  with  the  measles,  and,  'is  wife  being  laid  up,  he  sent  for  'er 
mother  to  come  and  nurse  'em.  It's  as  true  as  I  sit  'ere,  but  that 
pore  old  lady  'adn't  been  in  the  house  two  hours  afore  she  went 
to  bed  with  the  yellow  jaundice. 

Joe  Barlcomb  went  out  of  'is  mind  a'most.  He'd  never  liked 
'is  wife's  mother,  and  he  wouldn't  'ave  had  'er  in  the  house  on'y 
'e  wanted  her  to  nurse  'is  wife  and  children,  and  when  she  came 
and  laid  up  and  wanted  waiting  on  'e  couldn't  dislike  her 
enough. 

He  was  quite  certain  all  along  that  somebody  was  putting  a 
spell  on  'im,  and  when  'e  went  out  a  morning  or  two  arterward 
and  found  'is  best  pig  lying  dead  in  a  corner  of  the  sty  he  gave 
up  and,  going  into  the  'ouse,  told  'eni  all  that  they'd  'ave  to  die 
'cause  he  couldn't  do  anything  more  for  'em.  His  wife's  mother 
and  'is  wife  and  the  children  all  started  crying  together,  and  Joe 
Barlcomb,  when  'e  thought  of  'is  pig,  he  sat  down  and  cried  too. 

He  sat  up  late  that  night  thinking  it  over,  and,  arter  looking 
at  it  all  ways,  he  made  up  'is  mind  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Prince, 
an  old  lady  that  lived  all  alone  by  'erself  in  a  cottage  near 
Smith's  farm.  He'd  set  'er  down  for  wot  he  called  a  white  witch, 
which  is  the  best  kind  and  on'y  do  useful  things,  such  as  charm- 
ing warts  away  or  telling  gals  about  their  future  'usbands;  and 
the  next  arternoon,  arter  telling  'is  wife's  mother  that  fresh  air 
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and  travelling  was  the  best  cure  for  the  yellow  jaundice,  he  set 
off  to  see  'er. 

Mrs.  Prince  was  sitting  at  'er  front-door  nursing  ^er  three 
cats  when  'e  got  there.  She  was  an  ugly,  little  old  woman  with 
piercing  black  eyes  and  a  hook  nose,  and  she  ^ad  a  quiet,  artful 
sort  of  a  way  with  ^er  that  made  'er  very  much  disliked.    One 


"Mrs.  Prince  was  sitting  at  'er  front  door  nursing 
'er  three  cats." 


thing  was  she  was  always  making  fun  of  people,  and  for  another 
she  seemed  to  be  able  to  tell  their  thoughts,  and  that  don't  get 
anybody  liked  much,  especially  when  they  don't  keep  it  to  their- 
selves.  She'd  been  a  lady's  maid  all  'er  young  days,  and  it  was 
very  ^ard  to  be  taken  for  a  witch  just  because  she  was  old. 

'^l^ine  day,  ma'am,"  ses  Joe  Barlcomb. 

"Very  fine,"  ses  Mrs.  Prince. 

"Being  as  I  was  passing,  I  just  thought  I'd  look  in,"  ses  Joe 
Barlcomb,  eyeing  the  cats. 
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"Take  a  chair/'  ses  Mrs.  Prince,  getting  up  and  dusting  one 
down  with  'er  apron. 

Joe  sat  down.  "I'm  in  a  bit  o'  trouble,  ma'am,''  he  ses,  "and 
I  thought  p'r'aps  as  you  could  help  me  out  of  it.  My  pore  pig's 
been  bewitched,  and  it's  dead." 

"Bewitched  ?"  ses  Mrs.  Prince,  who'd  'eard  of  'is  ideas.  "Rub- 
bish. Don't  talk  to  me." 

"It  ain't  rubbish,  ma'am,"  ses  Joe  Barlcomb;  "three  o'  my 
children  is  down  with  the  measles,  my  wife's  broke  'er  leg,  'er 
mother  is  laid  up  in  my  little  place  with  the  yellow  jaundice, 
and  the  pig's  dead." 

"Wot,  another  one?"  ses  Mrs.  Prince. 

"No;  the  same  one,"  ses  Joe. 

"Well,  'ow  am  I  to  help  you?"  ses  Mrs.  Prince.  "Do  you 
want  me  to  come  and  nurse  'em  ?" 

"No,  no,"  ses  Joe,  starting  and  turning  pale;  "unless  you'd 
like  to  come  and  nurse  my  wife's  mother,"  he  ses,  arter  thinking 
a  bit.  "I  was  hoping  that  you'd  know  who'd  been  overlooking 
me  and  that  you'd  make  'em  take  the  spell  off." 

Mrs.  Prince  got  up  from  'er  chair  and  looked  round  for  the 
broom  she'd  been  sweeping  with,  but,  not  finding  it,  she  set 
down  agin  and  stared  in  a  curious  sort  o'  way  at  Joe  Barlcomb. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  she  ses,  nodding.  "Fancy  you  guessing  I  was  a 
witch." 

"You  can't  deceive  me,"  ses  Joe;  "I've  'ad  too  much  experi- 
ence; I  knew  it  the  fust  time  I  saw  you  by  the  mole  on  your 
nose." 

Mrs.  Prince  got  up  and  went  into  her  back-place,  trying  her 
^ardest  to  remember  wot  she'd  done  with  that  broom.  She 
couldn't  find  it  anywhere,  and  at  last  she  came  back  and  sat 
staring  at  Joe  for  so  long  that  'e  was  arf  frightened  out  of  his 
life.  And  by-and-bye  she  gave  a  'orrible  smile  and  sat  rubbing 
the  side  of  'er  nose  with  'er  finger. 

"If  I  help  you,"  she  ses  at  last,  "will  you  promise  to  keep  it  a 
dead  secret  and  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you?  If  you  don't,  dead 
pigs'll  be  nothing  to  the  misfortunes  that  you  will  'ave." 

"I  will,"  ses  Joe  Barlcomb,  very  pale. 

"The  spell,"  ses  Mrs.  Prince,  holding  up  her  'ands  and  shut- 
ting 'er  eyes,  "was  put  upon  you  by  a  man.  It  is  one  out  of  six 
men  as  is  jealous  of  you  because  you're  so  clever,  but  which  one 
it  is  I  can't  tell  without  your  assistance.  Have  you  got  any 
money  ?" 
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"A  little/'  ses  Joe,  anxious-like — "a  very  little.  Wot  with  the 
yellow  jaundice  and  other  things,  I '' 

"Fust  thing  to  do,''  ses  Mrs.  Prince,  still  with  her  eyes  shut, 
"you  go  up  to  the  Cauliflower  to-night;  the  six  men'll  all  be 
there,  and  you  must  buy  six  ha'pennies  off  of  them;  one  each." 

"Buy  six  ha'pennies  ?"  ses  Joe,  staring  at  her. 

"Don't  repeat  wot  I  say,"  ses  Mrs.  Prince ;  "it's  unlucky.  You 
buy  six  ha'pennies  for  a  shilling  each,  without  saying  wot  it's 
for.   You'll  be  able  to  buy  'em  all  right  if  you're  civil." 

"It  seems  to  me  it  don't  need  much  civility  for  that,"  ses  Joe, 
pulling  a  long  face. 

"When  you've  got  the  ha'pennies,"  ses  Mrs.  Prince,  "bring 
'em  to  me  and  I'll  tell  you  wot  to  do  with  'em.  Don't  lose  no 
time,  because  I  can  see  that  something  worse  is  going  to  'appen 
if  it  ain't  prevented." 

,  "Is  it  anything  to  do  with  my  wife's  mother  getting  worse  ?" 
ses  Joe  Barlcomb,  who  was  a  careful  man  and  didn't  want  to 
waste  six  shillings. 

"No,  something  to  you,"  ses  Mrs.  Prince. 

Joe  Barlcomb  went  cold  all  over,  and  then  he  put  down  a 
couple  of  eggs  he'd  brought  round  for  'er  and  went  off  'ome 
agin,  and  Mrs.  Prince  stood  in  the  doorway  with  a  cat  on  each 
shoulder  and  watched  'im  till  'e  was  out  of  sight. 

That  night  Joe  Barlcomb  came  up  to  this  'ere  Cauliflower 
public-house,  same  as  he'd  been  told,  and  by-and-bye,  arter  he 
'ad  'ad  a  pint,  he  looked  round,  and  taking  a  shilling  out  of  'is 
pocket  put  it  on  the  table,  and  he  ses,  "Who'll  give  me  a  ha'- 
penny for  that  ?"  he  ses. 

None  of  'em  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Bill  Jones  took  it  up 
and  bit  it,  and  rang  it  on  the  table  and  squiiated  at  it,  and  then 
he  bit  it  agin,  and  turned  round  and  asked  Joe  Barlcomb  wot 
was  wrong  with  it. 

"Wrong?"  ses  Joe;  "nothing." 

Bill  Jones  put  it  down  agin.  "You're  wide  awake,  Joe,"  he 
ses,  "but  so  am  I." 

"Won't  nobody  give  me  a  ha'penny  for  it?"  ses  Joe,  looking 
round. 

Then  Peter  Lamb  came  up,  and  he  looked  at  it  and  rang  it, 
and  at  last  he  gave  Joe  a  ha'penny  for  it  and  took  it  round,  and 
everybody  'ad  a  look  at  it. 

"It  stands  to  reason  it's  a  bad  'un,"  ses  Bill  Jones,  *^ut  it's 
so  well  done  I  wish  as  I'd  bought  it." 
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"H-s-h  r  ses  Peter  Lamb ;  "don't  let  the  landlord  'ear  you/' 
The  landlord  'ad  just  that  moment  come  in,  and  Peter  walked 
up  and  ordered  a  pint,  and  took  his  tenpence  change  as  bold  as 
brass.  Arter  that  Joe  Barlcomb  bought  five  more  ha'pennies 
afore  you  could  wink  a'most,  and  every  man  wot  sold  one  went 
up  to  the  bar  and  'ad  a  pint  and  got  tenpence  change,  and  drank 
Joe  Barlcomb's  health. 


"He  took  it  round,  and  everybody  'ad  a  look  at  it." 

"There  seems  to  be  a  lot  o'  money  knocking  about  to-night," 
ses  the  landlord,  as  Sam  Martin,  the  last  of  'em,  was  drinking 
'is  pint. 

Sam  Martin  choked  and  put  'is  pot  down  on  the  counter  with 
a  bang,  and  him  and  the  other  five  was  out  o'  that  door  and  sail- 
ing up  the  road  with  their  tenpences  afore  the  landlord  dould 
get  his  breath.  He  stood  in  the  bar  scratching  his  'ead  and  star- 
ing, but  he  couldn't  understand  it  a  bit  till  a  man  wot  was  too 
late  to  sell  his  ha'penny  up  and  told  'im  all  about  it.   The  fuss 
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^e  made  was  terrible.  The  shillings  was  in  a  little  heap  on  a 
shelf  at  the  back  o'  the  bar,  and  he  did  all  sorts  o^  things  to  ^em 
to  prove  that  they  was  bad,  and  threatened  Joe  Barlcomb  with 
the  police.  At  last,  however,  ^e  saw  wot  a  fool  he  was  making 
of  himself,  and  arter  nearly  breaking  his  teeth  'e  dropped  them 
into  a  drawer  and  stirred  'em  up  with  the  others. 

Joe  Barlcomb  went  round  the  next  night  to  see  Mrs.  Prince, 
and  she  asked  'im  a  lot  o'  questions  about  the  men  as  'ad  sold 
'im  the  ha'pennies. 

"The  fust  part  'as  been  done  very  well,"  she  ses,  nodding  her 
'ead  at  'im ;  "if  you  do  the  second  part  as  well,  you'll  soon  know 
who  your  enemy  is." 

"Nothing'll  bring  the  pig  back,"  ses  Joe. 

"There's  worse  misfortunes  than  that,  as  I've  told  you,"  ses 
Mrs.  Prince,  sharply.  "Now,^  listen  to  wot  I'm  going  to  say  to 
you.   When  the  clock  strikes  twelve  to-night " 

"Our  clock  don't  strike,"  ses  Joe. 

"Then  you  must  borrow  one  that  does,"  ses  Mrs.  Prince,  "and 
when  it  strikes  twelve  you  must  go  round  to  each  o'  them  six 
men  and  sell  them  a  ha'penny  for  a  shilling." 

Joe  Barlcomb  looked  at  'er.  "  'Ow  ?"  he  ses,  short-like. 

"Same  way  as  you  sold  'em  a  shilling  for  a  ha'penny,"  ses 
Mrs.  Prince;  "it  don't  matter  whether  they  buy  the  ha'pennies 
or  not.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  go  and  ask  'em,  and  the  man 
as  makes  the  most  fuss  is  the  man  that  'as  put  the  trouble  on 
you." 

"It  seems  a  roundabout  way  o'  going  to  work,"  ses  Joe. 

"Wotr  screams  Mrs.  Prince,  jumping  up  and  waving  her 
arms  about.  "Wot!  Go  your  own  way;  I'll  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  you.  And  don't  blame  me  for  anything  that  happens. 
It's  a  very  bad  thing  to  come  to  a  witch  for  advice  and  then  not 
to  do  as  she  tells  you.   You  ought  to  know  that." 

"I'll  do  it,  ma'am,"  ses  Joe  Barlcomb,  trembling. 

"You'd  better,"  ses  Mrs.  Prince;  "and  mind — not  a  word  to 
anybody." 

Joe  promised  her  agin,  and  'e  went  off  and  borrered  a  clock 
from  Albert  Price,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  that  night  he  jumped 
up  out  of  bed  and  began  to  dress  'imself  and  pretend  not  to  'ear 
his  wife  when  she  asked  'im  where  he  was  going. 

It  was  a  dark,  nasty  sort  o'  night,  blowing  and  raining,  and, 
o'  course,  everybody  'ad  gone  to  bed  long  since.  The  fust  cottage 
Joe  came  to  was  Bill  Jones's,  and,  knowing  Bill's  temper,  he 
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stood  for  some  time  afore  he  could  make  up  ^is  mind  to  knock; 
but  at  last  he  up  with  ^is  stick  and  banged  away  at  the  door. 

A  minute  arterward  he  'eard  the  bedroom  winder  pushed 
open,  and  then  Bill  Jones  popped  his  ^ead  out  and  called  to 
know  wot  was  the  matter  and  who  it  was. 

"It's  me — Joe  Barlcomb/'  ses  Joe,  "and  I  want  to  speak  to 
jou  very  partikler/' 

"Well,  speak  away/'  ses  Bill.  "You  go  into  the  back  room/'  he 
ses,  turning  to  his  wife. 

"Whaffor?"  ses  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  'Cos  I  don't  know  wot  Joe  is  going  to  say,"  ses  Bill.  "You 
go  in  now,  afore  I  make  you." 

His  wife  went  off  grumbling,  and  then  Bill  told  Joe  Barlcomb 
to  hurry  up  wot  he'd  got  to  say  as  'e  'adn't  got  much  on  and 
the  weather  wasn't  as  warm  as  it  might  be. 

"I  sold  you  a  shilling  for  a  ha'penny  last  night,  Bill,"  ses  Joe. 

"Do  you  want  to  sell  any  more  ?"  ses  Bill  Jones,  putting  his 
'and  down  to  where  'is  trouser  pocket  ought  to  be. 

"Not  exactly  that,"  ses  Joe  Barlcomb.  "This  time  I  want  you 
to  sell  me  a  shilling  for  a  ha'penny." 

Bill  leaned  out  of  the  winder  and  stared  down  at  Joe  Barl- 
comb, and  then  he  ses,  in  a  choking  voice,  "Is  that  wot  you've 
come  disturbing  my  sleep  for  at  this  time  o'  night?"  he  ses. 

"I  must  'ave  it,  B^ll,"  ses  Joe. 

"Well,  if  you'll  wait  a  moment,"  ses  Bill,  trying  to  speak  per- 
litely,  "I'll  come  down  and  give  it  to  you." 

Joe  didn't  like  'is  tone  of  voice,  but  he  waited,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  Bill  Jones  came  out  o'  that  door  like  a  gun  going  oif  and 
threw  'imself  on  Joe  Barlcomb.  Both  of  'em  was  strong  men, 
and  by  the  time  they'd  finished  they  was  so  tired  they  could 
'ardly  stand.  Then  Bill  Jones  went  back  to  bed,  and  Joe  Barl- 
comb, arter  sitting  down  on  the  doorstep  to  rest  'imself,  went  off 
and  knocked  up  Feter  Lamb. 

Peter  Lamb  was  a  little  man  and  no  good  as  a  fighter,  but  the 
things  he  said  to  Joe  Barlcomb  as  he  leaned  out  o'  the  winder 
and  shook  'is  fist  at  him  was  'arder  to  bear  than  blows.  He 
screamed  away  at  the  top  of  'is  voice  for  ten  minutes;  and  then 
'e  pulled  the  winder  to  with  a  bang  and  went  back  to  bed. 

Joe  Barlcomb  was  very  tired,  but  he  walked  on  to  Jasper 
Potts's  'ouse,  trying  'ard  as  he  walked  to  decide  which  o'  the  fust 
two  'ad  made  the  most  fuss.  Arter  he  'ad  left  Jasper  Potts  'e 
got  more  puzzled  than  ever,  Jasper  being  just  as  bad  as  the 
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other  two,  and  Joe  leaving  ^im  at  last  in  the  middle  of  loading 
'is  gun. 

By  the  time  he'd  made  'is  last  call — at  Sam  Martin's — it  was 
past  three  o'clock,  and  he  could  no  more  tell  Mrs.  Prince  which 
'ad  made  the  most  fuss  than  'e  could  fly.  There  didn't  seem  to 
be  a  pin  to  choose  between  'em,  and,  arf  worried  out  of  'is  life, 
he  went  straight  on  to  Mrs.  Prince  and  knocked  'er  up  to  tell 
'er.  She  thought  the  'ouse  was  afire  at  fust,  and  came  screaming 


"She  sat  listening  quite  quiet  at  fust." 

out  o'  the  front-door  in  'er  bedgown,  and  when  she  found  out 
who  it  was  she  was  worse  to  deal  with  than  the  men  'ad  been. 

She  'ad  quieted  down  by  the  time  Joe  went  round  to  see  'er 
the  next  evening,  and  asked  'im  to  describe  exactly  wot  the  six 
men  'ad  done  and  said.  She  sat  listening  quite  quiet  at  fust,  but 
arter  a  time  she  scared  Joe  by  making  a  odd,  croupy  sort  o' 
noise  in  'er  throat,  and  at  last  she  got  up  and  walked  into  the 
back-place.  She  was  there  a  long  time  making  funny  noises,  and 
at  last  Joe  walked  towards  the  door  on  tip-toe  and  peeped  through 
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the  crack  and  saw  'er  in  a  sort  o'  fit,  sitting  in  a  chair  with  'er 
arms  folded  acrost  her  bodice  and  rocking  ^erself  up  and  down 
and  moaning.  Joe  stood  as  if  'e'd  been  frozen  a'most,  and  then 
'e  crept  back  to  'is  seat  and  waited,  and  when  she  came  into  the 
room  agin  she  said  as  the  trouble  'ad  all  been  caused  by  Bill 
Jones.  She  sat  still  for  nearly  arf  an  hour,  thinking  'ard,  and 
then  she  turned  to  Joe  and  ses : 

^^Can  you  read  ?"  she  ses. 

"No/'  ses  Joe,  wondering  wot  was  coming  next. 

"That's  all  right,  then,"  she  ses,  '^Decause  if  you  could  I 
couldn't  do  wot  I'm  going  to  do." 

"That  shows  the  'arm  of  eddication,"  ses  Joe.  "I  never  did 
believe  in  it." 

Mrs.  Prince  nodded,  and  then  she  went  and  got  a  bottle  with 
something  in  it  which  looked  to  Joe  like  gin,  and  arter  getting 
out  'er  pen  and  ink  and  printing  some  words  on  a  piece  o'  paper 
she  stuck  it  on  the  bottle,  and  sat  looking  at  Joe  and  thinking. 

"Take  this  up  to  the  Cauliflower,"  she  ses,  "make  friends  with 
Bill  Jones,  and  give  him  as  much  beer  as  he'll  drink,  and  give 
'im  a  little  o'  this  gin  in  each  mug.  If  he  drinks  it  the  spell 
will  be  broken,  and  you'll  be  luckier  than  you  'ave  ever  been  in 
your  life  afore.  When  'e's  drunk  some,  and  not  before,  leave  the 
bottle  standing  on  the  table." 

Joe  Barlcomb  thanked  'er,  and  with  the  bottle  in  'is  pocket 
went  off  to  the  Cauliflower,  whistling.  Bill  Jones  was  there,  and 
Peter  Lamb,  and  two  or  three  more  of  'em,  and  at  fust  they 
said  some  pretty  'ard  things  to  him  about  being  woke  up  in  the 
night. 

"Don't  bear  malice,  Bill,"  ses  Joe  Barlcomb;  "*ave  a  pint 
with  me." 

He  ordered  two  pints,  and  then  sat  down  alongside  o'  Bill, 
and  in  five  minutes  they  was  like  brothers. 

"  'Ave  a  drop  o'  gin  in  it,  Bill,"  he  ses,  taking  the  bottle  out 
of  'is  pocket. 

Bill  thanked  'im  and  had  a  drop,  and  then,  thoughtful-like, 
he  wanted  Joe  to  'ave  some  in  his  too,  but  Joe  said  no,  he'd  got 
a  touch  o'  toothache,  and  it  was  bad  for  it. 

"I  don't  mind  'aving  a  drop  in  my  beer,  Joe,"  ses  Peter 
Lamb. 

"Not  to-night,  mate,"  ses  Joe ;  "it's  all  for  Bill.  I  bought  it 
on  purpose  for  'im." 
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Bill  shook  'ands  with  him,  and  when  Joe  called  for  another 
pint  and  put  some  more  gin  in  it  he  said  that  'e  was  the  noblest- 
'arted  man  that  ever  lived. 

"You  wasn't  saying  so  arf  an  hour  ago,"  ses  Peter  Lamb. 

"  ^Cos  I  didn't  know  'im  so  well  then,"  ses  Bill  Jones. 

"You  soon  change  your  mind,  don't  you  ?"  ses  Peter. 

Bill  didn't  answer  'im.  He  was  leaning  back  on  the  bench 
and  staring  at  the  bottle  as  if  'e  couldn't  believe  his  eyesight. 
His  face  was  all  white  and  shining,  and  'is  hair  as  wet  as  if  it 
'ad  just  been  dipped  in  a  bucket  o'  water. 

"See  a  ghost.  Bill  ?"  ses  Peter,  looking  at  'im. 

Bill  made  a  'orrible  noise  in  his  throat,  and  kept  on  staring  at 
the  bottle  till  they  thought  'e'd  gone  crazy.  Then  Jasper  Potts 
bent  his  'ead  down  and  began  to  read  out  loud  wot  was  on  the 
bottle.  "P-o-i — Poison  fok  Bill  Jones,"  he  ses,  in  a  voice  as 
if  'e  couldn't  believe  it. 

You  might  *ave  heard  a  pin  drop.  Everybody  turned  and 
looked  at  Bill  Jones,  as  he  sat  there  trembling  all  over.  Then 
those  that  could  read  took  up  the  bottle  and  read  it  out  loud  all 
over  agin. 

"Pore  Bill,""  ses  Peter  Lamb.  "I  'ad  a  feeling  come  over  me 
that  something  was  wrong." 

"You're  a  murderer,"  ses  Sam  Martin,  catching  'old  of  Joe 
Barlcomb.  "You'll  be  'ung  for  this.  Look  at  pore  Bill,  cut  off 
in  'is  prime." 

"Run  for  the  doctor,"  ses  someone. 

Two  of  'em  ran  off  as  'ard  as  they  could  go,  and  then  the  land- 
lord came  round  the  bar  and  asked  Bill  to  go  and  die  outside, 
because  'e  didn't  want  to  be  brought  into  it.  Jasper  Potts  told 
'im  to  clear  off,  and  then  he  bent  down  and  asked  Bill  where 
the  pain  was. 

"I  don't  think  he'll  'ave  much  pain,"  ses  Peter  Lamb,  who  al- 
ways pretended  to  know  a  lot  more  than  other  people.  "It'll 
soon  be  over.  Bill." 

^ We've  all  got  to  go  some  day,"  ses  Sam  Martin. 

"Better  to  die  young  than  live  to  be  a  trouble  to  yourself,"  ses 
Bob  Harris. 

To  'ear  them  talk  everybody  seemed  to  think  that  Bill  Jones 
was  in  luck ;  everybody  but  Bill  Jones  'imself ,  that  is. 

"I  ain't  fit  to  die,"  he  ses,  shivering.  "You  don't  know  ^ow 
bad  I've  been." 
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"Wot  'ave  you  done.  Bill"  ses  Peter  Lamb,  in  a  soft  voice.  "If 
it'll  ease  your  feelings  afore  you  go  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
we're  all  friends  here/' 

Bill  groaned. 

"And  it's  too  late  for  you  to  be  punished  for  anything,"  ses 
Peter,  arter  a  moment. 

Bill  Jones  groaned  agin,  and  then,  shaking  'is  'ead,  began  to 
w'isper  'is  wrong-doings.  When  the  doctor  came  in  arf  an  hour 
arterward  all  the  men  was  as  quiet  as  mice,  and  pore  Bill  was 
still  w'ispering  as  'ard  as  he  could  w'isper. 


"The  doctor  felt  'is  pulse  and  looked  at  'is  tongue." 

The  doctor  pushed  'em  out  of  the  way  in  a  moment,  and  then 
'e  bent  over  Bill  and  felt  'is  pulse  and  looked  at  'is  tongue.  Then 
he  listened  to  his  'art,  and  in  a  puzzled  way  smelt  at  the  bottle, 
which  Jasper  Potts  was  a-minding  of,  and  wetted  'is  finger  and 
tasted  it. 

"Somebody's  been  making  a  fool  of  you  and  me  too,"  he  ses, 
in  a  angry  voice.  "It's  only  gin,  and  very  good  gin  at  that.  Get 
up  and  go  home." 

It  all  came  out  next  morning,  and  Joe  Barlcomb  was  the 
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laughing-stock  of  the  place.  Most  people  said  that  Mrs.  Prince 
'ad  done  quite  right,  and  they  'oped  that  it  'ud  be  a  lesson  to  him, 
but  nobody  ever  talked  much  of  witchcraft  in  Claybury  agin. 
One  thing  was  that  .Bill  Jones  wouldn't  'ave  the  word  used  in 
'is  hearing. 


THE  WHITE  CAT 

The  traveller  stood  looking  from  the  tap-room  window  of  the 
CauliUower  at  the  falling  rain.  The  village  street  below  was 
empty,  and  everything  was  quiet  with  the  exception  of  the  gar- 
rulous old  man  smoking  with  much  enjoyment  on  the  settle 
behind  him. 

"It'll  do  a  power  o'  good/'  said  the  ancient,  craning  his  neck 
round  the  edge  of  the  settle  and  turning  a  bleared  eye  on  the 
window.  "I  ain't  like  some  folk;  I  never  did  mind  a  drop  o' 
rain." 

The  traveller  grunted  and,  returning  to  the  settle  opposite  the 
old  man,  fell  to  lazily  stroking  a  cat  which  had  strolled  in  at- 
tracted by  the  warmth  of  the  small  fire  which  smouldered  in-  the 
grate. 

.  "He's  a  good  mouser,"  said  the  old  man,  '^ut  I  expect  that 
Smith  the  landlord  would  sell  'im  to  anybody  for  arf  a  crown ; 
but  we  'ad  a  cat  in  Claybury  once  that  you  couldn't  ha'  bought 
for  a  hundred  golden  sovereigns." 

The  traveller  continued  to  caress  the  cat. 

"A  white  cat,  with  one  yaller  eye  and  one  blue  one,"  continued 
the  old  man.  "It  sounds  queer,  but  it's  as  true  as  I  sit  ^ere  wish- 
ing that  I  'ad  another  mug  o'  ale  as  good  as  the  last  you  gave 
me." 

The  traveller,  with  a  start  that  upset  the  cat's  nerves,  finished 
his  own  mug,  and  then  ordered  both  to  be  refilled.  He  stirred 
the  fire  into  a  blaze,  and,  lighting  his  pipe  and  putting  one  foot 
on  to  the  hob,  prepared  to  listen. 

It  used  to  belong  to  old  man  Clark,  young  Joe  Clark's  uncle, 
said  the  ancient,  smacking  his  lips  delicately  over  the  ale  and 
extending  a  tremulous  claw  to  the  tobacco-pouch  pushed  towards 
him ;  and  he  was  never  tired  of  showing  it  off  to  people.  He  used 
to  call  it  'is  blue-eyed  darling,  and  the  fuss  'e  made  o'  that  cat 
was  sinful. 

Young  Joe  Clark  couldn't  bear  it,  but  being  down  in  'is 
Tincle's  will  for  five  cottages  and  a  bit  o'  land  bringing  in  about 
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forty  pounds  a  year,  he  ^ad  to  ^ide  his  feelings  and  pretend  as 
he  loved  it.  He  used  to  take  it  little  drops  o'  cream  and  tit-bits 
o'  meat,  and  old  Clark  was  so  pleased  that  ^e  promised  'im  that 
he  should  ^ave  the  cat  along  with  all  the  other  property  when  'e 
was  dead. 

Young  Joe  said  he  couldn't  thank  'im  enough,  and  the  old 
man,  who  'ad  been  ailing  a  long  time,  made  'im  come  up  every 
day  to  teach  'im  'ow  to  take  care  of  it  arter  he  was  gone.  He 
taught  Joe  'ow  to  cook  its  meat  and  then  chop  it  up  fine;  'ow 
it  liked  a  clean  saucer  every  time  for  its  milk ;  and  'ow  he  wasn't 
to  make  a  noise  when  it  was  asleep. 

"Take  care  your  children  don't  worry  it,  Joe,"  he  ses  one  day, 
very  sharp.  "One  o'  your  boys  was  pulling  its  tail  this  morning, 
and  I  want  you  to  clump  his  'ead  for  'im." 

"Which  one  was  it  ?"  ses  Joe. 

"The  slobbery-nosed  one,"  ses  old  Clark. 

"I'll  give  'im  a  clout  as  soon  as  I  get  'ome,"  ses  Joe,  who  was 
very  fond  of  'is  children. 

"Go  and  fetch  'im  and  do  it  'ere,"  ses  the  old  man;  "that'll 
teach  'im  to  love  animals." 

Joe  went  off  'ome  to  fetch  the  boy,  and  arter  his  mother  'ad 
washed  his  face,  and  wiped  his  nose,  an'  put  a  clean  pinneyfore 
on  'im,  he  took  'im  to  'is  uncle's  and  clouted  his  'ead  for  'im. 
Arter  that  Joe  and  'is  wife  'ad  words  all  night  long,  and  next 
morning  old  Clark,  coming  in  from  the  garden,  was  just  in  time 
to  see  'im  kick  the  cat  right  acrost  the  kitchen. 

He  could  'ardly  speak  for  a  minute,  and  when  ^e  could  Joe 
see  plain  wot  a  fool  he'd  been.  Fust  of  all  'e  called  Joe  every 
name  he  could  think  of — which  took  'im  a  long  time — and  then 
he  ordered  'im  out  of  'is  house. 

"You  shall  'ave  my  money  wen  your  betters  have  done  with 
it,"  he  ses,  "and  not  afore.   That's  all  you've  done  for  yourself." 

Joe  Clark  didn't  know  wot  he  meant  at  the  time,  but  when 
old  Clark  died  three  months  arterwards  'e  found  out.  His  uncle 
^ad  made  a  new  will  and  left  everything  to  old  George  Barstow 
for  as  long  as  the  cat  lived,  providing  that  he  took  care  of  it. 
When  the  cat  was  dead  the  property  was  to  go  to  Joe. 

The  cat  was  only  two  years  old  at  the  time,  and  George  Bar- 
stow,  who  was  arf  crazy  with  joy,  said  it  shouldn't  be  'is  fault 
if  it  didn't  live  another  twenty  years. 

The  funny  thing  was  the  quiet  way  Joe  Clark  took  it.  He 
didn't  seem  to  be  at  all  cut  up  about  it,  and  when  Henery 
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Walker  said  it  was  a  shame,  'e  said  he  didn't  mind,  and  that 
George  Barstow  was  a  old  man,  and  he  was  quite  welcome  to  'ave 
the  property  as  long  as  the  cat  lived. 

"It  must  come  to  me  by  the  time  I'm  an  old  man,"  he  ses, 
"and  that's  all  I  care  about." 

Henery  Walker  went  off,  and  as  'e  passed  the  cottage  where 
old  Clark  used  to  live,  and  which  George  Barstow  'ad  moved 
into,  'e  spoke  to  the  old  man  over  the  palings  and  told  'im  wot 
Joe  Clark  'ad  said.  George  Barstow  only  grunted  and  went  on 
stooping  and  prying  over  'is  front  garden. 

"Bin  and  lost  something  ?"  ses  Henery  Walker,  watching  'im. 

"No ;  I'm  finding,"  ses  George  Barstow,  very  fierce,  and  pick- 
ing up  something.  "That's  the  fifth  bit  o'  powdered  liver  I've 
found  in  my  garden  this  morning." 

Henery  Walker  went  off  whistling,  and  the  opinion  he'd  'ad 
o'  Joe  Clark  began  to  improve.  He  spoke  to  Joe  about  it  that 
arternoon,  and  Joe  said  that  if  ^e  ever  accused  'im  o'  such  a 
thing  again  he'd  knock  'is  'ead  off.  He  said  that  he  'oped  the 
cat  'ud  live  to  be  a  hundred,  and  that  'e'd  no  more  think  of  giv- 
ing it  poisoned  meat  than  Henery  Walker  would  of  paying  for  'is 
drink  so  long  as  'e  could  get  an3^body  else  to  do  it  for  'im. 

They  'ad  bets  up  at  this  'ere  Cauliflower  public-'ouse  that  eve- 
ning as  to  'ow  long  that  cat  'ud  live.  Nobody  gave  it  more  than 
a  month,  and  Bill  Chambers  sat  and  thought  o'  so  many  ways 
o'  killing  it  on  the  sly  that  it  was  wunnerful  to  hear  'im. 

George  Barstow  took  fright  when  he  'eard  of  them,  and  the 
care  'e  took  o'  that  cat  was  wunnerful  to  behold.  Arf  its  time  it 
was  shut  up  in  the  back  bedroom,  and  the  other  arf  George 
Barstow  was  fussing  arter  it  till  that  cat  got  to  hate  'im  like 
pison.  Instead  o'  giving  up  work  as  he'd  thought  to  do,  'e 
told  Henery  Walker  that  'e'd  never  worked  so  'ard  in  his  life. 

"Wot  about  fresh  air  and  exercise  for  it  ?"  ses  Henery. 

"Wot  about  Joe  Clark?"  ses  George  Barstow.  "I'm  tied  'and 
and  foot.  I  dursen't  leave  the  house  for  a  moment.  I  ain't  been 
to  the  Cauliflower  since  I've  'ad  it,  and  three  times  I  got  out  o* 
bed  last  night  to  see  if  it  was  safe." 

"Mark  my  words,"  ses  Henery  Walker ;  "if  that  cat  don't  'ave 
exercise,  you'll  lose  it." 

"I  shall  lose  it  if  it  does  'ave  exercise,"  ses  George  Barstow, 
"that  I  know." 

He  sat  down  thinking  arter  Henery  Walker  'ad  gone,  and 
then  he  'ad  a  little  collar  and  chain  made  for  it,  and  took  it  out 
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for  a  walk.  Pretty  nearly  every  dog  in  Claybury  went  with  ^em, 
and  the  cat  was  in  such  a  state  o'  mind  afore  they  got  'ome  he 
conldn^t  do  anything  with  it.  It  ^ad  a  fit  as  soon  as  they  got 
indoors,  and  George  Barstow,  who  ^ad  read  about  children's  fits 
in  the  almanac,  gave  it  a  warm  bath.  It  brought  it  round  imme- 
diate, and  then  it  began  to  tear  round  the  room  and  up  and 
downstairs  till  George  Barstov/  was  afraid  to  go  near  it. 

It  was  so  bad  that  evening,  sneezing,  that  George  Barstow 
sent  for  Bill  Chambers,  who'd  got  a  good  name  for  doctoring 
animals,  and  asked  'im  to  give  it  something.  Bill  said  he'd  got 
some  powders  at  'ome  that  would  cure  it  at  once,  and  he  went 
and  fetched  'em  and  mixed  one  up  with  a  bit  o'  butter. 

"That's  the  way  to  give  a  cat  medicine,"  he  ses;  "smear  it 
with  the  butter  and  then  it'll  lick  it  off,  powder  and  all." 
,  He  was  just  going  to  rub  it  on  the  cat  when  George  Barstow 
caught  'old  of  'is  arm  and  stopped  'im. 

"How  do  I  know  it  ain't  pison?"  he  ses.  "You're  a  friend  o^ 
Joe  Clark's,  and  for  all  I  know  he  may  ha'  paid  you  to  pison  it." 

"I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing,"  ses  Bill.  "You  ought  to  know 
me  better  than  that." 

"All  right,"  ses  George  Barstow;  "you  eat  it  then,  and  I'll 
give  you  two  shillings  instead  o'  one.  You  can  easy  mix  some 
more." 

"Not  me,"  ses  Bill  Chambers,  making  a  face. 

"Well,  three  shillings,  then,"  ses  George  Barstow,  getting 
more  and  more  suspicious-like;  "four  shillings — five  shillings." 
Bill  Chambers  shook  'is  'ead,  and  George  Barstow,  more  and 
more  certain  that  he  'ad  caught  'im  trying  to  kill  'is  cat  and 
that  'e  wouldn't  eat  the  stuff,  rose  'im  up  to  ten  shillings. 

Bill  looked  at  the  butter  and  then  'e  looked  at  the  ten  shil- 
lings on  the  table,  and  at  last  he  shut  'is  eyes  and  gulped  it 
down  and  put  the  money  in  'is  pocket. 

"You  see,  I  'ave  to  be  careful,  Bill,"  ses  George  Barstow, 
rather  upset. 

Bill  Chambers  didn't  answer  'im.  He  sat  there  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  making  such  extraordinary  faces  that  George  was 
arf  afraid  of  'im. 

"Anything  wrong,  Bill?"  he  ses  at  last. 

Bill  sat  staring  at  'im,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  clapped 
'is  'andkerchief  to  'is  mouth  and,  getting  up  from  his  chair, 
opened  the  door  and  rushed  out.  George  Barstow  thought  at 
fust  that  he  'ad  eaten  pison  for  the  sake  o'  the  ten  shillings,  but 
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when  'e  remembered  that  Bill  Chambers  ^ad  got  the  most  delikit 
stummick  in  Claybury  he  altered  'is  mind. 

The  cat  was  better  next  morning,  but  George  Barstow  had  ^ad 
such  a  fright  about  it  'e  wouldn't  let  it  go  out  of  'is  sight,  and 
Joe  Clark  began  to  think  that  'e  would  'ave  to  wait  longer  for 
that  property  than  'e  had  thought,  arter  all.  To  'ear  'im  talk 
anybody'd  ha'  thought  that  'e  loved  that  cat.  We  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  it  up  at  the  Cauliflower  'ere,  except  maybe  to 
wink  at  'im — a  thing  he  couldn't  a  bear — ^but  at  'ome,  o'  course, 
his  young  'uns  thought  as  everything  he  said  was  Gospel;  and 
one  day,  coming  'ome  from  work,  as  he  was  passing  George 
Barstow's  he  was  paid  out  for  his  deceitfulness. 

^^I've  wronged  you,  Joe  Clark,"  ses  George  Barstow,  coming 
to  the  door,  *^and  I'm  sorry  for  it." 

"Oh!"  ses  Joe,  staring. 

"Give  that  to  your  little  Jimmy,"  ses  George  Barstow,  giving 
'im  a  shilling.  "I've  give  'im  one,  but  I  thought  arterwards  it 
wasn't  enough." 

"What  for?"  ses  Joe,  staring  at  'im  agin. 

"For  bringing  my  cat  'ome,"  ses  George  Barstow.  "'Ow  it 
got  out  I  can't  think,  but  I  lost  it  for  three  hours,  and  I'd  about 
given  it  up  when  your  little  Jimmy  brought  it  to  me  in  'is  arms. 
He's  a  fine  little  chap  and  'e  does  you  credit." 

Joe  Clark  tried  to  speak,  but  he  couldn't  get  a  word  out,  and 
Henery  Walker,  wot  'ad  just  come  up  and  'eard  wot  passed, 
took  hold  of  'is  arm  and  helped  'im  home.  He  walked  like  a 
man  in  a  dream,  but  arf-way  he  stopped  and  cut  a  stick  from 
the  hedge  to  take  'ome  to  little  Jimmy.  He  said  the  boy  'ad 
been  asking  him  for  a  stick  for  some  time,  but  up  till  then  'e'd 
always  forgotten  it. 

At  the  end  o'  the  fust  year  that  cat  was  still  alive,  to  every- 
body's surprise;  but  George  Barstow  took  such  care  of  it  ^e 
never  let  it  out  of  'is  sight.  Every  time  'e  went  out  he  took  it 
with  'im  in  a  hamper,  and,  to  prevent  its  being  pisoned,  he  paid 
Isaac  Sawyer,  who  'ad  the  biggest  family  in  Claybury,  sixpence 
a  week  to  let  one  of  'is  boys  taste  its  milk  before  it  had  it. 

The  second  year  it  was  ill  twice,  but  the  horse-doctor  that 
George  Barstow  got  for  it  said  that  it  was  as  'ard  as  nails,  and 
with  care  it  might  live  to  be  twenty.  He  said  that  it  wanted 
more  fresh  air  and  exercise ;  but  when  he  'eard  'ow  George  Bar- 
stow come  by  it  he  said  that  p'r'aps  it  would  live  longer  indoors 
arter  all. 

At  last  one  day,  when  George  Barstow  'ad  been  living  on  the 
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fat  o'  the  land  for  nearly  three  years,  that  cat  got  out  agin. 
George  'ad  raised  the  front-room  winder  two  or  three  inches  to 
throw  something  outside,  and,  afore  he  knew  wot  was  'appening, 
the  cat  was  outside  and  going  up  the  road  about  twenty  miles 
an  hour. 

George  Barstow  went  arter  it,  but  he  might  as  well  ha'  tried 
to  catch  the  wind.  The  cat  was  arf  wild  with  joy  at  getting  out 
agin,  and  he  couldn't  get  within  arf  a  mile  of  it. 

He  stayed  out  all  day  without  food  or  drink,  follering  it  about 
until  it  came  on  dark,  and  then,  o'  course,  he  lost  sight  of  it, 
and,  hoping  against  'ope  that  it  would  come  home  for  its  food, 
he  went  'ome  and  waited  for  it.  He  sat  up  all  night  dozing  in  a 
chair  in  the  front  room  with  the  door  left  open,  but  it  was  all 
no  use ;  and  arter  thinking  for  a  long  time  wot  was  best  to  do, 
he  went  out  and  told  some  o'  the  folks  it  was  lost  and  offered  a 
reward  of  five  pounds  for  it. 

You  never  saw  such  a  hunt  then  in  all  your  life.  Nearly  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Claybury  left  their  work  or  school 
and  went  to  try  and  earn  that  five  pounds.  By  the  arternoon 
George  Barstow  made  it  ten  pounds  provided  the  cat  was  brought 
'ome  safe  and  sound,  and  people  as  was  too  old  to  walk  stood  at 
their  cottage  doors  to  snap  it  up  as  it  came  by. 

Joe  Clark  was  hunting  for  it  'igh  and  low,  and  so  was  'is 
wife  and  the  boys.  In  fact,  I  b'lieve  that  everybody  in  Claybury 
excepting  the  parson  and  Bob  Pretty  was  trying  to  get  that  ten 
pounds. 

0'  course,  we  could  understand  the  parson — 'is  pride  wouldn't 
let  'im;  but  a  low,  poaching,  thieving  rascal  like  Bob  Pretty 
turning  up  'is  nose  at  ten  pounds  was  more  than  we  could  make 
out.  Even  on  the  second  day,  when  George  Barstow  made  it  ten 
pounds  down  and  a  shilling  a  week  for  a  year  besides,  he  didn't 
offer  to  stir;  all  he  did  was  to  try  and  make  fun  o'  them  as  was 
looking  for  it. 

"Have  you  looked  everywhere  you  can  think  of  for  it.  Bill  ?" 
he  ses  to  Bill  Chambers. 

"Yes,  I  'ave,"  ses  Bill. 

"Well,  then,  you  want  to  look  everywhere  else,"  ses  Bob 
Pretty.   "I  know  where  I  should  look  if  I  wanted  to  find  it." 

"Why  don't  you  find  it,  then?"  ses  Bill. 

"'Cos  I  don't  want  to  make  mischief,"  ses  Bob  Pretty.  '1 
don't  want  to  be  unneighbourly  to  Joe  Clark  by  interfering  at 
all." 

"Not  for  all  that  monev?"  ses  Bill. 
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"Not  for  fifty  pounds/'  ses  Bob  Pretty;  "you  ought  to  know 
me  better  than  that,  Bill  Chambers." 

"It^s  my  belief  that  you  know  more  about  where  that  cat  is 
than  you  ought  to,"  ses  Joe  Gubbins. 

"You  go  on  looking  for  it,  Joe,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  grinning; 
"it's  good  exercise  for  you,  and  you've  only  lost  two  days'  work." 

"I'll  give  you  arf  a  crown  if  you  let  me  search  your  'ouse, 
Bob,"  ses  Bill  Chambers,  looking  at  'im  very  'ard. 

"I  couldn't  do  it  at  the  price.  Bill,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  shaking 
his  'ead.  "I'm  a  pore  man,  but  I'm  very  partikler  who  I  'ave 
come  into  my  'ouse." 

0'  course,  everybody  left  off  looking  at  once  when  they  heard 
about  Bob — not  that  they  believed  that  he'd  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  keep  the  cat  in  his  'ouse ;  and  that  evening,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  Joe  Clark  went  round  to  see  'im. 

"Don't  tell  me  as  that  cat's  found,  Joe,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  as 
Joe  opened  the  door. 

"Not  as  I've  'eard  of,"  said  Joe,  stepping  inside.  "I  wanted 
to  speak  to  you  about  it ;  the  sooner  it's  found  the  better  I  shall 
be  pleased." 

"It  does  you  credit,  Joe  Clark,"  ses  Bob  Pretty. 

"It's  my  belief  that  it's  dead,"  ses  Joe,  looking  at  'im  very 
'ard;  "but  I  want  to  make  sure  afore  taking  over  the  property." 

Bob  Pretty  looked  at  'im  and  then  he  gave  a  little  cough. 
"Oh,  you  want  it  to  be  found  dead,"  he  ses.  "Now,  I  wonder 
whether  that  cat's  worth  most  dead  or  alive?" 

Joe  Clark  coughed  then.  "Dead,  I  should  think,"  he  ses  at 
last. 

"George  BarstoM's  just  'ad  bills  printed  offering  fifteen  pounds 
for  it,"  ses  Bob  Pretty. 

"I'll  give  that  or  more  when  I  come  into  the  property,"  ses 
Joe  Clark. 

"There's  nothing  like  ready-money,  though,  is  there?"  ses 
Bob. 

"I'll  promise  it  to  you  in  writing,  Bob,"  ses  Joe,  trembling. 

"There's  some  things  that  don't  look  well  in  writing,  Joe," 
says  Bob  Pretty,  considering;  "besides,  why  should  you  promise 
it  to  mef 

"0'  course,  I  meant  if  you  found  it,"  ses  Joe. 

"Well,  I'll  do  my  best,  Joe,"  ses  Bob  Pretty;  "and  none  of 
us  can  do  no  more  than  that,  can  they?" 

They  sat  talking  and  argufying  over  it  for  over  an  hour,  and 
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twice  Bob  Pretty  got  up  and  said  'e  was  going  to  see  whether 
George  Barstow  wouldn't  offer  more.  By  the  time  they  parted 
they  was  as  thick  as  thieves,  and  next  morning  Bob.  Pretty  was 
wearing  Joe  Clark's  watch  and  chain,  and  Mrs.  Pretty  was  up 
at  Joe's  'ouse  to  see  whether  there  was  any  of  'is  furniture  as 
she  'ad  a  fancy  for.  • 

She  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  make  up  'er  mind  at  fust  be- 
tween a  chest  o'  drawers  that  'ad  belonged  to  Joe's  mother  and 
a  grandfather  clock.  She  walked  from  one  to  the  other  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  then  Bob,  who  'ad  come  in  to  'elp  her, 
told  'er  to  'ave  both. 

"You're  quite  welcome,"  he  ses;  "ain't  she,  Joe?" 

Joe  Clark  said  "Yes,"  and  arter  he  'ad  helped  them  carry  'em 
^ome  the  Prettys  went  back  and  took  the  best  bedstead  to  pieces, 
cos  Bob  said  as  it  was  easier  to  carry  that  way.  Mrs.  Clark  'ad 
to  go  and  sit  down  at  the  bottom  o'  the  garden  with  the  neck 
of  'er  dress  undone  to  give  herself  air,  but  when  she  saw  the 
little  Prettys  each  walking  'ome  with  one  of  'er  best  chairs  on 
their  ^eads  she  got  and  walked  up  and  down  like  a  mad  thing. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  we  are  to  put  it  all,"  ses  Bob 
Pretty  to  Joe  Gubbins,  wot  was  looking  on  with  other  folks,  ^^ut 
Joe  Clark  is  that  generous  he  won't  'ear  of  our  leaving  any- 
thing." 

"Has  'e  gorn  mad  ?"  ses  Bill  Chambers,  staring  at  'im. 

"Not  as  I  knows  on,"  ses  Bob  Pretty.  "It's  'is  good-'arted- 
ness,  that's  all.  He  feels  sure  that  that  cat's  dead,  and  that  he'll 
'ave  George  Barstow's  cottage  and  furniture.  I  told  'im  he'd 
better  wait  till  he'd  made  sure,  but  'e  wouldn't." 

Before  they'd  finished  the  Prettys  'ad  picked  that  'ouse  as 
clean  as  a  bone,  and  Joe  Clark  'ad  to  go  and  get  clean  straw 
for  his  wife  and  children  to  sleep  on;  not  that  Mrs.  Clark  'ad 
any  sleep  that  night,  nor  Joe  neither. 

Henery  Walker  was  the  fust  to  see  what  it  really  meant,  and 
he  went  rushing  off  as  fast  as  'e  could  run  to  tell  George  Bar- 
stow.  George  couldn't  believe  'im  at  fust,  but  when  'e  did  he 
swore  that  if  a  'air  of  that  cat's  head  was  harmed  'e'd  'ave  the 
law  o'  Bob  Pretty,  and  arter  Henery  Walker  'ad  gone  'e  walked 
round  to  tell  'im  so. 

"You're  not  yourself,  George  Barstow,  else  you  wouldn't  try 
and  take  away  my  character  like  that,"  ses  Bob  Pretty. 

"Wot  did  Joe  Clark  give  you  all  them  things  for  ?"  ses  George, 
pointing  to  the  furniture. 
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"Took  a  fancy  to  me,  I  s'pose/^  ses  Bob.  "People  do  some- 
times. There's  something  about  me  at  times  that  makes  'em  like 
me." 

"He  gave  ^em  to  you  to  kill  my  cat/'  ses  George  Barstow. 
"It's  plain  enough  for  anybody  to  see." 

Bob  Pretty  smiled.  "I  expect  it'll  turn  up  safe  and  sound  one 
o'  these  days,"  he  ses,  "and  then  you'll  come  round  and  beg  my 
pardon.   P'r'aps " 

"P'r'aps  wot?"  ses  George  Barstow,  arter  waiting  a  bit. 

"P'r'aps  somebody  'as  got  it  and  is  keeping  it  till  you've 
drawed  the  fifteen  pounds  out  o'  the  bank,"  ses  Bob,  looking  at 
'im  very  hard. 

"I've  taken  it  out  o'  the  bank,"  ses  George,  starting;  "if  that 
cat's  alive,  Bob,  and  you've  got  it,  there's  the  fifteen  pounds  the 
moment  you  'and  it  over." 

"Wot  d'ye  mean — me  got  it  ?"  ses  Bob  Pretty.  "You  be  care- 
ful o'  my  character." 

"I  mean  if  you  know  where  it  is,"  ses  George  Barstow  trem- 
bling all  over. 

"I  don't  say  I  couldn't  find  it,  if  that's  wot  you  mean,"  ses 
Bob.    "I  can  gin'rally  find  things  when  I  want  to." 

"You  find  me  that  cat,  alive  and  well,  and  the  money's  yours. 
Bob,"  ses  George,  'ardly  able  to  speak,  now  that  'e  fancied  the 
cat  was  still  alive. 

Bob  Pretty  shook  his  'ead.  "No;  that  won't  do,"  he  ses. 
"S'pose  I  did  'ave  the  luck  to  find  that  pore  animal,  you'd  say 
I'd  had  it  all  the  time  and  refuse  to  pay." 

"I  swear  I  wouldn't,  Bob,"  ses  George  Barstow,  jumping  up. 

"Best  thing  you  can  do  if  you  want  me  to  try  and  find  that 
cat,"  says  Bob  Pretty,  "is  to  give  me  the  fifteen  pounds  now, 
and  I'll  go  and  look  for  it  at  once.  I  can't  trust  you,  George 
Barstow." 

"And  I  can't  trust  you,"  ses  George  Barstow. 

"Very  good,"  ses  Bob,  getting  up;  "there's  no  'arm  done. 
P'r'aps  Joe  Clark'U  find  the  cat  is  dead  and  p'r'aps  you'll  find 
it's  alive.   It's  all  one  to  me." 

George  Barstow  walked  off  'ome,  but  he  was  in  such  a  state 
o'  mind  'e  didn't  know  wot  to  do.  Bob  Pretty  turning  up  'is 
nose  at  fifteen  pounds  like  that  made  'im  think  that  Joe  Clark 
'ad  promised  to  pay  'im  more  if  the  cat  was  dead;  and  at  last, 
arter  worrying  about  it  for  a  couple  o'  hours,  'e  came  up  to  this 
'ere  Cauliflower  and  offered  Bob  the  fifteen  pounds. 
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''Wofs  this  for?"  ses  Bob. 

"For  finding  my  cat,"  ses  George. 

"Look  here,"  ses  Bob,  handing  it  back,  "IVe  'ad  enough  o' 
your  insults ;  I  don't  know  where  your  cat  is." 

"I  mean  for  trying  to  find  it.  Bob,"  ses  George  Barstow. 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  mind  that,"  ses  Bob,  taking  it.  "I'm  a 
'ard-working  man,  and  I've  got  to  be  paid  for  my  time;  it's 
on'y  fair  to  my  wife  and  children.    I'll  start  now." 

He  finished  up  'is  beer,  and  while  the  other  chaps  was  telling 
George  Barstow  wot  a  fool  he  was  Joe  Clark  slipped  out  arter 
Bob  Pretty  and  began  to  call  'im  all  the  names  he  could  think  of. 

"Don't  you  worry,"  ses  Bob ;  "the  cat  ain't  found  yet." 

"Is  it  dead?"  ses  Joe  Clark,  'ardly  able  to  speak. 

"'Ow  should  I  know?"  ses  Bob;  "that's  wot  I've  got  to  try 
and  find  out.  That's  wot  you  gave  me  your  furniture  for,  and 
wot  George  Barstow  gave  me  the  fifteen  pounds  for,  ain't  it? 
N'ow,  don't  you  stop  me  now,  'cos  I'm  goin'  to  begin  looking." 
He  started  looking  there  and  then,  and  for  the  next  two  or 
three  days  George  Barstow  and  Joe  Clark  see  'im  walking  up 
and  down  with  his  'ands  in  'is  pockets  looking  over  garden  fences 
and  calling  "Puss."  He  asked  everybody  'e  see  whether  they  'ad 
seen  a  white  cat  with  one  blue  eye  and  one  yaller  one_,  and  every 
time  'e  came  into  the  Cauliflower  he  put  his  'ead  over  the  bar 
and  called  "Puss,"  'cos,  as  'e  said,  it  was  as  likely  to  be  there 
as  anywhere  else. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  cat  'ad  disappeared  that  George 
Barstow  was  standing  at  'is  door  talking  to  Joe  Clark,  who  was 
saying  the  cat  must  be  dead  and  'e  wanted  'is  property,  when  he 
sees  a  man  coming  up  the  road  carrying  a  basket  stop  and 
speak  to  Bill  Chambers.  Just  as  'e  got  near  them  an  awful 
"miaow"  come  from  the  basket  and  George  Barstow  and  Joe 
Clark  started  as  if  they'd  been  shot. 

"He's  found  it !"  shouts  Bill  Chambers,  pointing  to  the  man. 
"It's  been  living  with  me  over  at  Ling  for  a  week  pretty 
nearly,"  ses  the  man.    "I  tried  to  drive  it  away  several  times, 
not  knowing  that  there  was  fifteen  pounds  offered  for  it." 
George  Barstow  tried  to  take  'old  of  the  basket. 
"I  want  that  fifteen  pounds  fust,"  ses  the  man. 
"That's  on'y  right  and  fair,  George,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  who  'ad 
just  come  up.  "You've  got  all  the  luck,  mate.  We've  been  hunt- 
ing 'igh  and  low  for  that  cat  for  a  week." 

Then  George  Barstow  tried  to  explain  to  the  man  and  call 
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Bob  Pretty  names  at  the  same  time;  but  it  was  all  no  good. 
The  man  said  it  ^ad  nothing  to  do  with  'im  wot  he  'ad  paid  to 
Bob  Pretty;  and  at  last  they  fetched  Policeman  White  over 
from  Cudford,  and  George  Barstow  signed  a  paper  to  pay  five 
shillings  a  week  till  the  reward  was  paid. 

George  Barstow  'ad  the  cat  for  five  years  arter  that,  but  he 
never  let  it  get  away  agin.  They  got  to  like  each  other  in  time 
and  died  within  a  fortnight  of  each  other,  so  that  Joe  Clark  got 
'is  property  arter  all. 
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Talking  about  eddication,  said  the  night-watchman,  thought- 
fully, the  finest  eddication  you  can  give  a  lad  is  to  send  'im  to 
sea.  School  is  all  right  up  to  a  certain  p'int,  but  arter  that 
comes  the  sea.  I've  been  there  myself  and  I  know  wot  I'm 
talking  about.    All  that  I  am  I  owe  to  'aving  been  to  sea. 

There's  a  saying  that  boys  will  be  boys.  That's  all  right  till 
they  go  to  sea,  and  then  they  'ave  to  be  men,  and  good  men  too. 
They  get  knocked  about  a  bit,  o'  course,  but  that's  all  part  o'  the 
eddication,  and  when  they  get  bigger  they  pass  the  eddication 
they've  received  on  to  other  boys  smaller  than  wot  they  are. 
Arter  I'd  been  at  sea  a  year  I  spent  all  my  fust  time  ashore 
going  round  and  looking  for  boys  wot  'ad  knocked  me  about 
afore  I  sailed,  and  there  was  only  one  out  o'  the  whole  lot  that 
I  wished  I  'adn't  found. 

Most  people,  o'  course,  go  to  sea  as  boys  or  else  not  at  all, 
but  I  mind  one  chap  as  was  pretty  near  thirty  years  old  when  'e 
started.  It's  a  good  many  years  ago  now,  and  he  was  landlord 
of  a  public-'ouse  as  used  to  stand  in  Wapping,  called  the  Blue 
Lion. 
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His  mother,  wot  had  'ad  the  pub  afore  'im,  'ad  brought  'im 
up  very  quiet  and  genteel,  and  when  she  died  'e  went  and 
married  a  fine,  handsome  young  woman  who  'ad  got  her  eye 
on  the  pub  without  thinking  much  about  'im.  I  got  to  know 
about  it  through  knowing  the  servant  that  lived  there.  A  nice, 
quiet  gal  she  was,  and  there  wasn't  much  went  on  that  she 
didn't  hear.  I've  known  'er  to  cry  for  hours  with  the  ear-ache, 
pore  gal. 

Not  caring  much  for  'er  'usband,  and  being  spoiled  by  'im 
into  the  bargain,  Mrs.  Dixon  soon  began  to  lead  'im  a  terrible 
life.  She  was  always  throwing  his  meekness  and  mildness  up 
into  'is  face,  and  arter  they  'ad  been  married  two  or  three  years 
he  was  no  more  like  the  landlord  o'  that  public-'ouse  than  I'm 
like  a  lord.  Not  so  much.  She  used  to  get  into  such  terrible 
tempers  there  was  no  doing  anything  with  'er,  and  for  the  sake 
o'  peace  and  quietness  he  gave  way  to  'er  till  'e  got  into  the 
habit  of  it  and  couldn't  break  'imself  of  it. 

They  'adn't  been  married  long  afore  she  'ad  her  cousin,  Charlie 
Burge,  come  in  as  barman,  and  a  month  or  two  arter  that  'is 
brother  Bob,  who  'ad  been  spending  a  lot  o'  time  looking  for 
work  instead  o'  doing  it,  came  too.  They  was  so  comfortable 
there  that  their  father — a  'ouse-painter  by  trade — came  round 
to  see  whether  he  couldn't  paint  the  Blue  Lion  up  a  bit  and 
make  'em  look  smart,  so  that  they'd  get  more  trade.  He  was 
one  o'  these  'ere  fust-class  'ouse-painters  that  can  go  to  sleep 
on  a  ladder  holding  a  brush  in  one  hand  and  a  pot  o'  paint  in 
the  other,  and  by  the  time  he  'ad  finished  painting  the  'ouse  it 
was  ready  to  be  done  all  over  agin. 

I  dare  say  that  George  Dixon — that  was  'is  name — wouldn't 
ha'  minded  so  much  if  'is  wife  'ad  only  been  civil,  but  instead  o' 
that  she  used  to  make  fun  of  'im  and  order  'im  about,  and 
by-and-bye  the  others  began  to  try  the  same  thing.  As  I  said 
afore,  Dixon  was  a  very  quiet  man,  and  if  there  was  ever  any- 
body to  be  put  outside,  Charlie  or  Bob  used  to  do  it.  They 
tried  to  put  me  outside  once,  the  two  of  'em,  but  they  on'y  did 
it  at  last  by  telling  me  that  somebody  'ad  gone  off  and  left  a 
pot  o'  beer  standing  on  the  pavement.  They  was  both  of  'em 
fairly  strong  young  chaps  with  a  lot  of  bounce  in  'em,  and  she 
used  to  say  to  her  'usband  wot  fine  young  fellers  they  was,  and 
wot  a  pity  it  was  he  wasn't  like  'em. 

Talk  like  this  used  to  upset  George  Dixon  awful.  Having 
been  brought  up  careful  by  'is  mother,  and  keeping  a  very  quiet, 
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respectable  'ouse — I  used  it  myself — he  cert'nly  was  soft,  and  I 
remember  ^im  telling  me  once  that  he  didn^t  believe  in  fighting, 
and  that  instead  of  hitting  people  you  ought  to  try  and  persuade 
them.  He  was  uncommon  fond  of  'is  wife,  but  at  last  one  day, 
arter  she  'ad  make  a  laughing-stock  of  'im  in  the  bar,  he  up  and 
spoke  sharp  to  her. 

''Wot  f  ses  Mrs.  Dixon,  'ardly  able  to  believe  her  ears. 

"Remember  who  you're  speaking  to;  that's  wot  I  said,"  ses 
Dixon. 

"  'Ow  dare  you  talk  to  me  like  that  ?"  screams  'is  wife,  turn- 
ing red  with  rage.   "What  d'ye  mean  by  it  ?" 

"Because  you  seem  to  forget  who  is  master  'ere,"  ses  Dixon, 
in  a  trembling  voice. 

''Master?"'  she  ses_,  firing  up.  "I'll  soon  show  you  who's 
master.  Go  out  o'  my  bar;  I  won't  'ave  you  in  it.  D'ye  'ear? 
Go  out  of  it." 

Dixon  turned  away  and  began  to  serve  a  customer. 

"D'ye  hear  wot  I  say?"  ses  Mrs.  Dixon,  stamping  'er  foot. 
"Go  out  o'  my  bar.   Here,  Charlie !" 

"Hullo  !"  ses  'er  cousin,  who  'ad  been  standing  looking  on  and 
grinning. 

"Take  the  master  and  put  'im  into  the  parlour,"  ses  Mrs. 
Dixon,  "and  don't  let  'im  come  out  till  he's  begged  my  pardon." 

"Go  on,"  ses  Charlie,  brushing  up  'is  shirt-sleeves;  "in  you  go. 
You  'ear  wot  she  said." 

He  caught  'old  of  George  Dixon,  who  'ad  just  turned  to  the 
back  o'  the  bar  to  give  a  customer  change  out  of  arf  a  crown, 
and  ran  'im  kicking  and  struggling  into  the  parlour.  George 
gave  'im  a  silly  little  punch  in  the  chest,  and  got  such  a  bang 
on  the  'ead  back  that  at  fust  he  thought  it  was  knocked  off. 
When  'e  came  to  'is  senses  agin  the  door  leading  to  the  bar  was 
shut,  and  'is  wife's  uncle,  who  'ad  been  asleep  in  the  easy-chair, 
was  finding  fault  with  'im  for  waking  'im  up. 

"Why  can't  you  be  quiet  and  peaceable  ?"  he  ses,  shaking  his 
'ead  at  him.  "I've  been  'ard  at  work  all  the  morning  thinking 
wot  colour  to  paint  the  back-door,  and  this  is  the  second  time 
I've  been  woke  up  since  dinner.  You're  old  enough  to  know 
better." 

"Go  and  sleep  somewhere  else,  then,"  ses  Dixon.  "I  don't 
want  you  'ere  at  all,  or  your  boys  neither.  Go  and  give  some- 
body else  a  treat;  I've  'ad  enough  of  the  whole  pack  of  you." 

He  sat  down  and  put  'is  feet  in  the  fender,  and  old  Burge, 
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as  soon  as  he  'ad  got  'is  senses  back,  went  into  the  bar  and 
complained  to  'is  niece,  and  she  came  into  the  parlour  like  a 
thunderstorm. 

"You'll  beg  my  uncle's  pardon  as  well  as  mine  afore  you 
come  out  o'  that  room,"  she  said  to  her  'usband ;  "mind  that." 

George  Dixon  didn't  say  a  word;  the  shame  of  it  was  a'most 
more  than  'e  could  stand.  Then  'e  got  up  to  go  out  o'  the 
parlour  and  Charlie  pushed  'im  back  agin.  Three  times  he  tried, 
and  then  'e  stood  up  and  looked  at  'is  wife. 


'Go  and  sleep  somewhere  else,  then/  ses  Dixon." 


"I've  been  a  good  'usband  to  you,"  he  ses;  'T)ut  there's  no 
satisfying  you.  You  ought  to  ha'  married  somebody  that  would 
ha'  knocked  you  about,  and  then  you'd  ha'  been  happy.  I'm 
too  fond  of  a  quiet  life  to  suit  you." 

"Are  you  going  to  beg  my  pardon  and  my  uncle's  pardon?" 
ses  'is  wife,  stamping  'er  foot. 
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"No/'  ses  Dixon ;  "I  am  not.  I'm  surprised  at  you  asking  it." 

"Well,  you  don't  come  out  o'  this  room  till  you  do,"  ses  'is 
wife. 

"That  won't  hurt  me,"  ses  Dixon^  "I  couldn't  look  anybody 
in  the  face  arter  being  pushed  out  o'  my  own  bar." 

They  kept  'im  there  all  the  rest  o'  the  day,  and,  as  'e  was 
still  obstinate  when  bed-time  came,  Mrs.  Dixon,  who  wasn't  to 
be  beat,  brought  down  some  bedclothes  and  'ad  a  bed  made  up 
for  'im  on  the  sofa.  Some  men  would  ha'  'ad  the  police  in  for 
less  than  that,  but  George  Dixon  'ad  got  a  great  deal  o'  pride 
and  'e  couldn't  bear  the  shame  of  it.  Instead  o'  that  'e  acted 
like  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  and  ran  away  to  sea. 

They  found  'im  gone  when  they  came  down  in  the  morning, 
and  the  side-door  on  the  latch.  He  'ad  left  a  letter  for  'is  wife 
on  the  table,  telling  'er  wot  he  'ad  done.  Short  and  sweet  it 
was,  and  wound  up  with  telling  'er  to  be  careful  that  her  uncle 
and  cousins  didn't  eat  'er  out  of  house  and  'ome. 

She  got  another  letter  two  days  arterward,  saying  that  he  'ad 
shipped  as  ordinary  seaman  on  an  American  barque  called  the 
Seahird,  bound  for  California,  and  that  'e  expected  to  be  away 
a  year,  or  thereabouts. 

"It'll  do  'im  good,"  ses  old  Burge,  when  Mrs.  Dixon  read  the 
letter  to  'em.  "It's  a  'ard  life  is  the  sea,  and  he'll  appreciate 
his  'ome  when  'e  comes  back  to  it  agin.  He  don't  know  when 
'e's  well  off.  It's  as  comfortable  a  'ome  as  a  man  could  wish 
to  'ave." 

It  was  surprising  wot  a  little  difference  George  Dixon's  being 
away  made  to  the  Blue  Lion.  Nobody  seemed  to  miss  'im  much, 
and  things  went  on  just  the  same  as  afore  he  went.  Mrs.  Dixon 
was  all  right  with  most  people,  and  'er  relations  'ad  a  very  good 
time  of  it;  old  Burge  began  to  put  on  flesh  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  sight  of  a  ladder  made  'im  ill  a'most,  and  Charlie  and  Bob 
went  about  as  if  the  place  belonged  to  'em. 

They  'card  nothing  for  eight  months,  and  then  a  letter  came 
for  Mrs.  Dixon  from  her  'usband  in  which  he  said  that  'e  had 
left  the  Seabird  after  'aving  had  a  time  which  made  'im  shiver 
to  think  of.  He  said  that  the  men  was  the  roughest  of  the 
rough  and  the  officers  was  worse,  and  that  he  'ad  hardly  'ad  a 
day  without  a  blow  from  one  or  the  other  since  he'd  been 
aboard.  He'd  been  knocked  down  with  a  hand-spike  by  the 
second  mate,  and  had  'ad  a  week  in  his  bunk  with  a  kick  given 
'im  by  the  boatswain.  He  said  'e  was  now  on  the  Rochester 
Castle,  bound  for  Sydney,  and  he  'oped  for  better  times. 
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That  was  all  they  'eard  for  some  months,  and  then  they  got 
another  letter  saying  that  the  men  on  the  Rochester  Castle  was, 
if  anything,  worse  than  those  on  the  Seahird,  and  that  he'd 
begun  to  think  that  running  away  to  sea  was  different  to  wot 
he'd  expected,  and  that  he  supposed  'e'd  done  it  too  late  in  life. 
He  sent  'is  love  to  'is  wife  and  asked  'er  as  a  favour  to  send 
Uncle  Burge  and  'is  boys  away,  as  'e  didn't  want  to  find  them 
there  when  'e  came  home,  because  they  was  the  cause  of  all  his 
sufferings. 

"He  don't  know  'is  best  friends,"  ses  old  Burge.  "^E's  got 
a  nasty  sperrit  I  don't  like  to  see." 

"I'll  'ave  a  word  with  'im  when  'e  does  come  home,"  ses  Bob. 
"I  s'pose  he  thinks  'imself  safe  writing  letters  thousands  o' 
miles  away." 

The  last  letter  they  'ad  came  from  Auckland,  and  said  that 
he  'ad  shipped  on  the  Monarch,  bound  for  the  Albert  Docks, 
and  he  'oped  soon  to  be  at  'ome  and  managing  the  Blue  Lion, 
same  as  in  the  old  happy  days  afore  he  was  fool  enough  to 
go  to  sea. 

That  was  the  very  last  letter,  and  some  time  arterward  the 
Monarch  was  in  the  missing  list,  and  by-and-bye  it  became 
known  that  she  'ad  gone  down  with  all  hands  not  long  arter 
leaving  New  Zealand.  The  only  difference  it  made  at  the  Blue 
Lion  was  that  Mrs.  Dixon  'ad  two  of  'er  dresses  dyed  black,  and 
the  others  wore  black  neckties  for  a  fortnight  and  spoke  of 
Dixon  as  pore  George,  and  said  it  was  a  funny  world,  but  they 
supposed  everything  was  for  the  best. 

It  must  ha'  been  pretty  near  four  years  since  George  Dixon 
'ad  run  off  to  sea  when  Charlie,  who  was  sitting  in  the  bar  one. 
arternoon  reading  the  paper,  things  being  dull,  saw  a  man's 
head  peep  through  the  door  for  a  minute  and  then  disappear. 
A'most  direckly  arterward  it  looked  in  at  another  door  and 
then  disappeared  agin.  When  it  looked  in  at  the  third  door 
Charlie  'ad  put  down  'is  paper  and  was  ready  for  it. 

"Who  are  you  looking  for?"  he  ses,  rather  sharp.  "Wot  d'ye 
want  ?  Are  you  'aving  a  game  of  peep-bo,  or  wot  ?" 

The  man  coughed  and  smiled,  and  then  'e  pushed  the  door 
open  gently  and  came  in,  and  stood  there  fingering  ^is  beard 
as  though  'e  didn't  know  wot  to  say. 

"I've  come  back,  Charlie,"  he  ses  at  last. 

"Wot,  George  r  ses  Charlie,  starting.  "Why,  I  didn't  know 
you  in  that  beard.  We  all  thought  you  was  dead,  years  ago." 
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"1  was  pretty  nearly,  Charlie/'  ses  Dixon,  shaking  his  'ead. 
"Ah!  I've  'ad  a  terrible  time  since  I  left  'ome." 

"You  don't  seem  to  ha'  made  your  fortune,"  ses  Charlie,  look- 
ing down  at  'is  clothes.  "I'd  ha'  been  ashamed  to  come  'ome 
like  that  if  it  'ad  been  me." 

"I'm  wore  out,"  ses  Dixon,  leaning  agin  the  bar.  "I've  got 
no  pride  left ;  it's  all  been  knocked  out  of  me.  How's  Julia  ?" 

"She's  all  right,"  ses  Charlie.   "Here,  Ju " 

'^H'shr  ses  Dixon,  reaching  over  the  bar  and  laying  his  'and 
on  his  arm.  "Don't  let  'er  know  too  sudden;  break  it  to  'er 
gently." 

"Fiddlesticks!"  ses  Charlie,  throwing  his  'and  off  and  call- 
ing, "Here,  Julia!   He's  come  back." 

Mrs.  Dixon  came  running  downstairs  and  into  the  bar.  "Good 
gracious !"  she  ses,  staring  at  her  'usband.  "Whoever'd  ha' 
thought  o'  seeing  you  agin  ?  Where  'ave  you  sprung  from  ?" 

"Ain't  you  glad  to  see  me,  Julia  ?"  ses  George  Dixon. 

"Yes;  I  s'pose  so;  if  you've  come  back  to  behave  yourself," 
ses  Mrs.  Dixon.  "What  'ave  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  for 
running  away  and  then  writing  them  letters,  telling  me  to  get 
rid  of  my  relations  ?" 

"That's  a  long  time  ago,  Julia,"  ses  Dixon,  raising  the  flap 
in  the  counter  and  going  into  the  bar.  "I've  gone  through  a 
great  deal  o'  suffering  since  then.  I've  been  knocked  about  till 
I  'adn't  got  any  feeling  left  in  me;  I've  been  shipwrecked,  and 
I've  'ad  to  fight  for  my  life  with  savages." 

"Nobody  asked  you  to  run  away,"  ses  his  wife,  edging  away 
as  he  went  to  put  his  arm  round  'er  waist.  "You'd  better  go 
upstairs  and  put  on  some  decent  clothes. 

Dixon  looked  at  'er  for  a  moment  and  then  he  'ung  his  'ead. 

"I've  been  thinking  o'  you  and  of  seeing  you  agin  every  day 
since  I  went  away,  Julia,"  he  ses.  "You'd  be  the  same  to  me 
if  you  was  dressed  in  rags." 

He  went  upstairs  without  another  word,  and  old  Burge,  who 
was  coming  down,  came  down  five  of  'em  at  once  owing  to 
Dixon  speaking  to  'im  afore  he  knew  who  'e  was.  The  old 
man  was  still  grumbling  when  Dixon  came  down  agin,  and  said 
he  believed  he'd  done  it  a-purpose. 

"You  run  away  from  a  good  'ome,"  he  ses,  "and  the  best 
wife  in  Wapping,  and  you  come  back  and  frighten  people  arf 
out  o'  their  lives.  I  never  see  such  a  feller  in  all  my  born 
days." 
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"I  was  so  glad  to  get  'ome  agin  I  didn't  think/'  ses  Dixon. 
"I  hope  you're  not  'urt." 

He  started  telling  them  all  about  his  'ardships  while  they 
were  at  tea,  but  none  of  'em  seemed  to  care  much  about  hearing 
'em.  Bob  said  that  the  sea  was  all  right  for  men,  and  that  other 
people  were  sure  not  to  like  it. 

"And  you  brought  it  all  on  yourself/'  ses  Charlie.    "You've 


"You'd  better  go  upstairs  and  put  on  some  decent  clothes." 

only  got  yourself  to  thank  for  it.  I  'ad  thought  o'  picking  a 
bone  with  you  over  those  letters  you  wrote." 

"Let's  'ope  'e's  come  back  more  sensible  than  wot  'e  was  when 
'e  went  away/'  ses  old  Burge,  with  'is  mouth  full  o'  toast. 

By  the  time  he'd  been  back  a  couple  o'  days  George  Dixon 
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could  see  that  'is  going  away  'adn't  done  any  good  at  all.  No- 
body seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  'im  or  wot  he  said,  and  at 
last,  arter  a  word  or  two  with  Charlie  about  the  rough  way  he 
spoke  to  some  o'  the  customers,  Charlie  came  in  to  Mrs.  Dixon 
and  said  that  he  was  at  'is  old  tricks  of  interfering,  and  he 
would  not  'ave  it. 

"Well,  he'd  better  keep  out  o'  the  bar  altogether,"  ses  Mrs. 
Dixon.  "There's  no  need  for  'im  to  go  there;  we  managed  all 
right  while  'e  was  away." 

"Do  you  mean  I'm  not  to  go  into  my  own  bar?"  ses  Dixon, 
stammering. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  ses  Mrs.  Dixon.  "You  kept  out  of  it  for  four 
years  to  please  yourself,  and  now  you  can  keep  out  of  it  to 
please  me." 

"I've  put  you  out  o'  the  bar  before,"  ses  Charlie,  "and  if  you 
come  messing  about  with  me  any  more  I'll  do  it  agin.  So  now 
you  know." 

He  walked  back  into  the  bar  whistling,  and  George  Dixon, 
arter  sitting  still  for  a  long  time  thinking,  got  up  and  went 
into  the  bar,  and  he'd  'ardly  got  the  foot  inside  afore  Charlie 
caught  'old  of  'im  by  the  shoulder  and  shoved  'im  back  into  the 
parlour  agin. 

"I  told  you  wot  it  would  be,"  ses  Mr^.  Dixon,  looking  up 
from  'er  sewing.  "You've  only  got  your  interfering  ways  to 
thank  for  it." 

"This  is  a  fine  state  of  affairs  in  my  own  'ouse,"  ses  Dixon, 
^ardly  able  to  speak.  "You've  got  no  proper  feeling  for  your 
husband,  Julia,  else  you  wouldn't  allow  it.  Why,  I  was  happier 
at  sea  than  wot  I  am  'ere." 

"Well,  you'd  better  go  back  to  it  if  you're  so  fond  of  it,"  ses 
'is  wife. 

"I  think  I  'ad,"  ses  Dixon.  "If  I  can't  be  master  in  my  own 
'ouse  I'm  better  at  sea,  hard  as  it  is.  You  must  choose  between 
us,  Julia — me  or  your  relations.  I  won't  sleep  under  the  same 
roof  as  them  for  another  night.   Am  I  to  go  ?" 

"Please  yourself,"  ses  'is  wife.  "I  don't  mind  your  staying 
'ere  so  long  as  you  behave  yourself,  but  the  others  won't  go; 
you  can  make  your  mind  easy  on  that." 

"I'll  go  and  look  for  another  ship,  then."  ses  Dixon,  taking 
up  'is  cap.  "I'm  not  wanted  here.  P'r'aps  you  wouldn't  mind 
'aving  some  clothes  packed  into  a  chest  for  me  so  as  I  can  go 
away  decent." 
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He  looked  round  at  'is  wife,  as  though  'e  expected  she'd  ask 
'im  not  to  go,  but  she  took  no  notice,  and  he  opened  the  door 
softly  and  went  out,  while  old  Burge,  who  'ad  come  into  the 
room  and  'eard  what  he  was  saying,  trotted  off  upstairs  to  pack 
'is  chest  for  'im. 

In  two  hours  'e  was  back  agin  and  more  cheerful  than  he  'ad 
been  since  he  'ad  come  'ome.  Bob  was  in  the  bar  and  the  others 
were  just  sitting  down  to  tea,  and  a  big  chest,  nicely  corded, 
stood  on  the  floor  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

"That's  right,"  he  ses,  looking  at  it;  "that's  just  wot  I 
wanted." 

"It's  as  full  as  it  can  be,"  ses  old  Burge.  "I  done  it  for  you 
myself,  'Ave  you  got  a  ship  ?" 

"I  'ave,"  ses  Dixon.  "A  jolly  good  ship.  No  more  hardships 
for  me  this  time.   I've  got  a  berth  as  captain." 

''Tfoi^r  ses'iswife.   "Captain?   You!" 

"Yes,"  ses  Dixon,  smiling  at  her.  "You  can  sail  with  me  if 
you  like." 

"Thankee,"  ses  Mrs.  Dixon,  "I'm  quite  comfortable  where 
I  am." 

"Do  you  mean  to  saj'  you've  got  a  master's  berth  ?"  ses  Charlie, 
staring  at  'im. 

"I  do,"  ses  Dixon;  "master  and  owner." 

Charlie  coughed.  "Wot's  the  name  of  the  ship?"  he  asks, 
winking  at  the  others. 

"The  Blue  Lion,"  ses  Dixon,  in  a  voice  that  made  'em  all 
start.  "I'm  shipping  a  new  crew  and  I  pay  off  the  old  one 
to-night.   You  first,  my  lad." 

"Pay  off,"  ses  Dixon,  leaning  back  in  'is  chair  and  staring  at 
'im  in  a  puzzled  way.   "Blue  Lionf 

"Yes,"  ses  Dixon,  in  the  same  loud  voice.  "When  I  came 
'ome  the  other  day  I  thought  p'r'aps  I'd  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  I  laid  low  for  a  bit  to  see  whether  any  of  you  deserved  it. 
I  went  to  sea  to  get  hardened — and  I  got  hard.  I've  fought 
men  that  would  eat  you  at  a  meal.  I've  'ad  more  blows  in  a 
week  than  you've  'ad  in  a  lifetime,  you  fat-faced  landlubber." 

He  walked  to  the  door  leading  to  the  bar,  where  Bob  was 
doing  'is  best  to  serve  customers  and  listen  at  the  same  time, 
and  arter  locking  it  put  the  key  in  'is  pocket.  Then  'e  put  his 
'and  in  'is  pocket  and  slapped  some  money  down  on  the  table 
in  front  o'  Charlie. 

"There's  a  month's  pay  instead  o'  notice,"  he  ses.  "Now  git." 
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"George  V  screams  ^is  wife.  "  ^Ow  dare  you  ?  'Ave  you  gone 
crazy  ?' 

"Fm  surprised  at  you,"  ses  old  Burge,  who'd  been  looking  on 
with  'is  mouth  wide  open,  and  pinching  'imself  to  see  whether 
'e  wasn't  dreaming. 

"I  don't  go  for  your  orders,'*  ses  Charlie,  getting  up.  "Wot 
d'ye  mean  by  locking  that  door  ?" 


"CharHe  had  'ad  as  much  as  'e  wanted  and  was 
lying  on  the  sea-chest." 

''Wotr  roars  Dixon.  "Hang  it!  I  mustn't  lock  a  door  with- 
out asking  my  barman  now.  Pack  up  and  be  off,  you  swab,  afore 
I  start  on  you." 

Charlie  gave  a  growl  and  rushed  at  'im,  and  the  next  moment 
'e  was  down  on  the  floor  with  the  'ardest  bang  in  the  face  that 
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he'd  ever  'ad  in  'is  life.  Mrs.  Dixon  screamed  and  ran  into  the 
kitchen,  follered  by  old  Burge,  who  went  in  to  tell  'er  not  to  be 
frightened.  Charlie  got  np  and  went  for  Dixon  agin ;  but  he  'ad 
come  back  as  'ard  as  nails  and  'ad  a  rushing  style  o'  fighting 
that  took  Charlie's  breath  away.  By  the  time  Bob  'ad  left  the 
bar  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  1-un  round  and  got  in  the  back 
way,  Charlie  had  'ad  as  much  as  'e  wanted  and  was  lying  on 
the  sea-chest  in  the  corner  trying  to  get  'is  breath. 

"Yes?  Wot  d'ye  want?"  ses  Dixon,  with  a  growl,  as  Bob 
came  in  at  the  door. 

He  was  such  a  'orrible  figure,  with  the  blood  on  'is  face  and 
'is  beard  sticking  out  all  ways,  that  Bob,  instead  of  doing  wot 
he  'ad  come  round  for,  stood  in  the  doorway  staring  at  'im 
without  a  word. 

"I'm  paying  off,"  ses  Dixon.  "  'Ave  you  got  anything  to  say 
agin  it?" 

"No,"  ses  Bob,  drawing  back. 

"You  and  Charlie'll  go  now,"  ses  Dixon,  taking  out  some 
money.  "The  old  man  can  stay  on  for  a  month  to  give  'im  time, 
to  look  round.  Don't  look  at  me  that  way,  else  I'll  knock  your 
'ead  off." 

He  started  counting  out  Bob's  money  just  as  old  Burge  and 
Mrs.  Dixon,  hearing  all  quiet,  came  in  out  of  the  kitchen. 

"Don't  you  be  alarmed  on  my  account,  my  dear,"  he  ses, 
turning  to  'is  wife;  "it's  child's  play  to  wot  I've  been  used  to. 
I'll  just  see  these  two  mistaken  young  fellers  off  the  premises, 
and  then  we'll  'ave  a  cup  o'  tea  while  the  old  man  minds  the 
bar." 

Mrs.  Dixon  tried  to  speak,  but  'er  temper  was  too  much  for 
'er.  She  looked  from  her  'usband  to  Charlie  and  Bob  and  then 
back  at  'im  agin  and  caught  'er  breath. 

"That's  right,"  ses  Dixon,  nodding  his  'ead  at  her.  "I'm 
master  and  owner  of  the  Blue  Lion  and  you're  first  mate.  When 
I'm  speaking  you  keep  quiet;  that's  dis-sipline." 

I  was  in  that  bar  about  three  months  arterward,  and  I  never 
saw  such  a  change  in  any  woman  as  there  was  in  Mrs.  Dixon. 
Of  all  the  nice-mannered,  soft-spoken  landladies  I've  ever  seen, 
she  was  the  best,  and  on'y  to  'ear  the  way  she  answered  her 
'usband  when  he  spoke  to  'er  was  a  pleasure  to  every  married 
man  in  the  bar. 
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'^Geatitoode  !''  said  the  night-watchman,  with  a  hard  laugh. 
*'Hmf!  Don't  talk  to  me  about  gratitoode;  I've  seen  too  much 
of  it.  If  people  wot  I've  helped  in  my  time  'ad  only  done  arf 
their  dooty — arf,  mind  you — I  should  be  riding  in  my  carriage." 

Forgetful  of  the  limitations  of  soap-boxes  he  attempted  to 
illustrate  his  remark  by  lolling,  and  nearly  went  over  backwards. 
Eecovering  himself  by  an  effort  he  gazed  sternly  across  the  river 
and  smoked  fiercely.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  brooding  over 
an  ill-used  past. 

'Arry  Thomson  was  one  of  them,  he  said,  at  last.  For  over 
six  months  I  wrote  all  'is  love-letters  for  him,  'e  being  an 
iggernerant  sort  of  man  and  only  being  able  to  do  the  kisses 
at  the  end,  which  he  always  insisted  on  doing  'imself:  being 
jealous.  Only  three  weeks  arter  he  was  married  'e  come  up  to 
where  I  was  standing  one  day  and  set  about  me  without  saying 
a  word.  I  was  a  single  man  at  the  time  and  I  didn't  under- 
stand it.  My  idea  was  that  he  'ad  gone  mad,  and,  being  pretty 
artful  and  always  'aving  a  horror  of  mad  people,  I  let  'im 
chase  me  into  a  police-station.  Leastways,  I  would  ha'  let  'im, 
but  he  didn't  come,  and  I  all  but  got  fourteen  days  for  being 
drunk  and  disorderly. 

Then  there  was  Bill  Clark.  He  'ad  been  keeping  comp'ny 
with  a  gal  and  got  tired  of  it,  and  to  oblige  'im  I  went  to  her 
and  told  'er  he  was  a  married  man  with  five  children.  Bill  was 
as  pleased  as  Punch  at  fust,  but  as  soon  as  she  took  up  with 
another  chap  he  came  round  to  see  me  and  said  as  I'd  ruined 
his  life.  We  'ad  words  about  it — naturally — and  I  did  ruin  it 
then  to  the  extent  of  a  couple  o'  ribs.  I  went  to  see  'im  in  the 
horsepittle — a  place  I've  always  been' fond  of — and  the  lang- 
widge  he  used  to  me  was  so  bad  that  they  sent  for  the  Sister 
to  'ear  it. 

That's  on'y  two  out  of  dozens  I  could  name.  Arf  the  un- 
pleasantnesses in  my  life  'ave  come  out  of  doing  kindnesses  to 
people,  and  all  the  gratitoode  I've  'ad  for  it  I  could  put  in  a 
pint-pot  with  a  pint  o'  beer  already  in  it. 
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The  only  case  o'  real  gratitoode  I  ever  heard  of  'appened  to  a 
shipmate  o'  mine — a  young  chap  named  Bob  Evans.  Coming 
home  from  Auckland  in  a  barque  called  the  Dragon  Fly  he  fell 
overboard,  and  another  chap  named  George  Crofts,  one  o'  the 
best  swimmers  I  ever  knew,  went  overboard  arter  'im  and  saved 
his  life. 

We  was  hardly  moving  at  the  time,  and  the  sea  was  like  a 
duck  pond,  but  to  ^ear  Bob  Evans  talk  you'd  ha'  thought  that 
George  Crofts  was  the  bravest-'arted  chap  that  ever  lived.  He 
'adn't  liked  him  afore,  same  as  the  rest  of  us,  George  being  a 
sly,  mean  sort  o'  chap;  but  arter  George  'ad  saved  his  life  'e 
couldn't  praise  'im  enough.  He  said  that  so  long  as  he  'ad  a 
crust  George  should  share  it,  and  wotever  George  asked  'im  he 
should  have. 

The  unfortnit  part  of  it  was  that  George  took  'im  at  his 
word,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  v'y'ge  he  acted  as  though  Bob  be- 
longed to  'im,  and  by  the  time  we  got  into  the  London  river 
Bob  couldn't  call  his  soul  'is  own.  He  used  to  take  a  room 
when  he  was  ashore  and  live  very  steady,  as  'e  was  saving  up  to 
get  married,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  out  George  invited 
'imself  to  stay  with  him. 

"It  won't  cost  you  a  bit  more,"  he  ses,  "not  if  you  work  it 
properly." 

Bob  didn't  work  it  properly,  but  George  having  saved  his 
life,  and  never  letting  'im  forget  it,  he  didn't  like  to  tell  him  so. 
He  thought  he'd  let  'im  see  gradual  that  he'd  got  to  be  careful 
because  of  'is  gal,  and  the  fust  evening  they  was  ashore  'e  took 
'im  along  with  'im  there  to  tea. 

Gerty  Mitchell — that  was  the  gal's  name — 'adn't  heard  of 
Bob's  accident,  and  when  she  did  she  gave  a  little  scream,  and 
putting  'er  arms  round  his  neck,  began  to  kiss  'im  right  in 
front  of  George  and  her  mother. 

"You  ought  to  give  him  one  too,"  ses  Mrs.  Mitchell,  pointing 
to  George. 

George  wiped  'is  mouth  on  the  back  of  his  'and,  but  Gerty 
pretended  not  to  'ear. 

"Fancy  if  you'd  been  drownded !"  she  ses,  hugging  Bob  agin. 

"He  was  pretty  near,"  ses  George,  shaking  his  'ead.  "I'm  a 
pore  swimmer,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  either  to  save  'im  or 
else  go  down  to  a  watery  grave  myself." 

He  wiped  his  mouth  on  the  back  of  his  'and  agin,  but  all  the 
notice  Gerty  took  of  it  was  to  send  her  young  brother  Ted  out 
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for  some  beer.  Then  they  all  'ad  supper  together,  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell  drank  good  luck  to  George  in  a  glass  o'  beer,  and  said 
she  'oped  that  'er  own  boy  would  grow  up  like  him.  "Let  'im 
grow  up  a  good  and  brave  man,  that's  all  I  ask,"  she  ses.  "I 
don't  care  about  'is  looks." 

"He  might  have  both,"  ses  George,  sharply.   "Why  not  ?" 

Mrs.  Mitchell  said  she  supposed  he  might,  and  then  she  cuffed 
young  Ted's  ears  for  making  a  noise  while  'e  was  eating,  and 
then  cuffed  'im  agin  for  saying  that  he'd  finished  'is  supper 
five  minutes  ago. 

George  and  Bob  walked  'ome  together,  and  all  the  way  there 
George  said  wot  a  pretty  gal  Gerty  was  and  'ow  lucky  it  was  for 
Bob  that  he  'adn't  been  drownded.  He  went  round  to  tea  with 
'im  the  next  day  to  Mrs.  Mitchell's,  ,and  arter  tea,  when  Bob 
and  Gerty  said  they  was  going  out  to  spend  the  evening  to- 
gether, got  'imself  asked  too. 

The  took  a  tram-car  and  went  to  a  music-hall,  and  Bob  paid 
for  the  three  of  'em.  George  never  seemed  to  think  of  putting 
his  'and  in  his  pocket,  and  even  arter  the  music-hall,  when  they 
all  went  into  a  shop  and  'ad  stewed  eels,  he  let  Bob  pay. 

As  I  said  afore.  Bob  Evans  was  chock-full  of  gratefulness, 
and  it  seemed  only  fair  that  he  shouldn't  grumble  at  spending 
a  little  over  the  man  wot  'ad  risked  'is  life  to  save  his ;  but  wot 
with  keeping  George  at  his  room,  and  paying  for  'im  every  time 
they  went  out,  he  was  spending  a  lot  more  money  than  'e  could 
afford. 

"You're  on'y  young  once.  Bob,"  George  said  to  him  when 
'e  made  a  remark  one  arternoon  as  to  the  fast  way  his  money 
was  going,  "and  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  me  you'd  never  'ave 
lived  to  grow  old." 

Wot  with  spending  the  money  and  always  'aving  George  with 
them  when  they  went  out,  it  wasn't  long  afore  Bob  and  Gerty 
'ad  a  quarrel.  "I  don't  like  a  pore-spirited  man,"  she  ses. 
"Two's  company  and  three's  none,  and,  besides,  why  can't  he 
pay  for  'imself  ?  He's  big  enough.  Why  should  you  spend  your 
money  on  'im?   He  never  pays  a  farthing." 

Bob  explained  that  he  couldn't  say  anything  because  'e  owed 
his  life  to  George,  but  'e  might  as  well  'ave  talked  to  a  lamp- 
post. The  more  he  argued  the  more  angry  Gerty  got,  and  at 
last  she  ses,  "Two's  company,  and  three's  none,  and  if  you  and 
me  can't  go  out  without  George  Crofts,  then  me  and  'im  '11  go 
out  without  you." 
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She  was  as  good  as  her  word,  too,  and  the  next  night,  while 
Bob  'ad  gone  out  to  get  some  'bacca,  she  went  off  alone  with 
George.  It  was  ten  o'clock  afore  they  came,  back  agin,  and 
Gerty's  eyes  were  all  shining  and  'er  cheeks  as  pink  as  roses. 
She  shut  'er  mother  up  like  a  concertina  the  moment  she  began 
to  find  fault  with  'er,  and  at  supper  she  sat  next  to  George  and 
laughed  at  everything  'e  said. 

George  and  Bob  walked  all  the  way  'ome  arter  supper  with- 
out saying  a  word,  but  arter  they  got  to  their  room  George 
took  a  sidelook  at  Bob,  and  then  he  ses,  sudden-like,  "Look  'ere ! 
I  saved  your  life,  didn't  I  ?" 

"You  did,"  ses  Bob,  "and  I  thank  you  for  it." 

"I  saved  your  life,"  ses  George  agin,  very  solemn.  "If  it 
hadn't  ha'  been  for  me  you  couldn't  ha'  married  anybody/' 

"That's  true,"  ses  Bob. 

"Me  and  Gerty  'ave  been  having  a  talk,"  ses  George,  bending 
down  to  undo  his  boots.  "We've  been  getting  on  very  well 
together;  you  can't  'elp  your  feelings,  and  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is,  the  pore  gal  has  fallen  in  love  with  me." 

Bob  didn't  say  a  word. 

"If  you  look  at  it  this  way  it's  fair  enough,"  ses  George.  "I 
gave  you  your  life  and  you  give  me  your  gal.  We're  quits  now. 
You  don't  owe  me  anything  and  I  don't  owe  you  anything. 
That's  the  way  Gerty  puts  it,  and  she  told  me  to  tell  you  so." 

"If — if  she  don't  want  me  I'm  agreeable,"  ses  Bob,  in  a 
choking  voice.  "We'll  call  it  quits,  and  next  time  I  tumble 
overboard  I  'ope  you  won't  be  handy." 

He  took  Gerty's  photygraph  out  of  'is  box  and  handed  it  to 
George.  "You've  got  more  right  to  it  now  than  wot  I  'ave,"  he 
ses.  "I  sha'n't  go  round  there  any  more;  I  shall  look  out  for  a 
ship  to-morrow." 

George  Crofts  said  that  perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  he 
could  do,  and  'e  asked  'im  in  a  offhand  sort  o'  way  'ow  long  the 
room  was  paid  up  for. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  'ad  a  few  words  to  say  about  it  next  day,  but 
Gerty  told  'er  to  save  'er  breath  for  walking  upstairs.  The  on'y 
thing  that  George  didn't  like  when  they  went  out  was  that 
young  Ted  was  with  them,  but  Gerty  said  she  preferred  it  till 
she  knew  'im  better;  and  she  'ad  so  much  to  say  about  his 
noble  behaviour  in  saving  life  that  George  gave  way.  They  went 
out  looking  at  the  shops,  George  thinking  that  that  was  the 
cheapest  way  of  spending  any  evening,  and  they  were  as  happy 
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as  possible  till  Gerty  saw  a  brooch  she  liked  so  much  in  a 
window  that  he  couldn't  get  'er  away. 

"It  is  a  beauty/'  she  ses.  "I  don't  know  when  I've  seen  a 
brooch  I  liked  better.  Look  here !  Let's  all  guess  the  price  and 
then  go  in  and  see  who's  right." 

They  'ad  their  guesses,  and  then  they  went  in  and  asked,  and 
as  soon  as  Gerty  found  that  it  was  only  three-and-sixpence  she 
began  to  feel  in  her  pocket  for  'er  purse,  just  like  your  wife  does 
when  you  go  out  with  'er,  knowing  all  the  time  that  it's  on  the 
mantelpiece  with  twopence-ha'penny  and  a  cough  lozenge  in  it. 

"I  must  ha*  left  it  at  'ome,"  she  ses,  looking  at  George. 

"Just  wot  I've  done,"  ses  George,  arter  patting  'is  pockets. 

Gerty  bit  'er  lips  and,  for  a  minute  or  two,  be  civil  to  George 
she  could  not.  Then  she  gave  a  little  smile  and  took  'is  arm 
agin,  and  they  walked  on  talking  and  laughing  till  she  turned 
round  of  a  sudden  and  asked  a  big  chap  as  was  passing  wot  'e 
was  shoving  'er  for. 

"Shoving  you?"  ses  he.  "Wot  do  you  think  I  want  to  shove 
you  for?" 

"Don't  you  talk  to  me,"  ses  Gerty,  firing  up.  "George,  make 
'im  beg  my  pardon." 

"You  ought  to  be  more  careful,"  ses  George,  in  a  gentle  sort 
o'  way. 

"Make  'im  beg  my  pardon,"  ses  Gerty,  stamping  'er  foot; 
"if  he  don't  knock  'im  down." 

"Yes,  knock  'im  down,"  ses  the  big  man,  taking  hold  o' 
George's  cap  and  rumpling  his  'air. 

Pore  George,  who  was  never  much  good  with  his  fists,  hit  'im 
in  the  chest,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  on  'is  back  in  the 
middle  o'  the  road  wondering  wot  had  'appened  to  'im.  By 
the  time  'e  got  up  the  other  man  was  arf  a  mile  away;  and 
young  Ted  stepped  up  and  wiped  'im  down  with  a  pocket- 
'andkerchief  while  Gerty  explained  to  'im  'ow  she  saw  'im  slip 
on  a  piece  o'  banana  peel. 

"It's  'ard  lines,"  she  ses;  '^ut  never  mind,  you  frightened 
'im  away,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  You  do  look  terrible  when 
you're  angry,  George ;  I  didn't  know  you." 

She  praised  'im  all  the  way  'ome,  and  if  it  'adn't  been  for 
his  mouth  and  nose  George  would  'ave  enjoyed  it  more  than  'e 
did.  She  told  'er  mother  how  'e  had  flown  at  a  big  man  wot  'ad 
insulted  her,  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  shook  her  'ead  at  'im  and  said 
his  bold  spirit  would  lead  'im  into  trouble  afore  he  'ad  done. 
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They  didnH  seem  to  be  able  to  make  enough  of  ^im,  and  next 
day  when  he  went  round  Gerty  was  so  upset  at  the  sight  of  'is 
bruises  that  he  thought  she  was  going  to  cry.  When  he  had  'ad 
his  tea  she  gave  'im  a  cigar  she  had  bought  for  'im  herself,  and 
when  he  'ad  finished  smoking  it  she  smiled  at  him,  and  said 
that  she  was  going  to  take  'im  out  for  a  pleasant  evening  to 
try  and  make  up  to  'im  for  wot  he  'ad  suffered  for  'er. 

"We're  all  going  to  stand  treat  to  each  other,"  she  ses.  "Bob 
always  would  insist  on  paying  for  everything,  but  I  like  to  feel 
a  bit  independent.  Give  and  take — that's  the  way  I  like  to  do 
things." 

"There's  nothing  like  being  independent,"  ses  George.  "Bob 
ought  to  ha'  known  that." 

"I'm  sure  it's  the  best  plan,"  ses  Gerty.  "Now,  get  your  'at 
on.   We're  going  to  a  theayter,  and  Ted  shall  pay  the  bus  fares." 

George  wanted  to  ask  about  the  theayter,  but  'e  didn't  like 
to,  and  arter  Gerty  was  dressed  they  went  out  and  Ted  paid 
the  bus  fares  like  a  man. 

"Here  you  are,"  ses  Gerty,  as  the  bus  stopped  outside  the 
theayter.  "Hurry  up  and  get  the  tickets,  George;  ask  for  three 
upper  circles." 

She  bustled  George  up  to  the  pay  place,  and  as  soon  as  she 
'ad  picked  out  the  seats  she  grabbed  'old  of  the  tickets  and 
told  George  to  make  haste. 

"Twelve  shillings  it  is,"  ses  the  man,  as  George  put  down 
arf  a  crown. 

"Twelve?"  ses  George,  beginning  to  stammer.  "Twelve? 
Twelve?   Twel ?" 

"Twelve  shillings,"  ses  the  man;  '^three  upper  circles  you've 
'ad." 

George  was  going  to  fetch  Gerty  back  and  'ave  cheaper  seats, 
but  she  'ad  gone  inside  with  young  Ted,  and  at  last,  arter 
making  an  awful  fuss,  he  paid  the  rest  o'  the  money  and  rushed 
in  arter  her,  arf  crazy  at  the  idea  o'  spending  so  much  money. 

"Make  'aste,"  ses  Gerty,  afore  he  could  say  anything;'  "the 
band  'as  just  begun." 

She  started  running  upstairs,  and  she  was  so  excited  that, 
when  they  got  their  seats  and  George  started  copiplaining  about 
the  price,  she  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  wot  he  was  saying,  but 
kept  pointing  out  ladies'  dresses  to  'im  in  w'ispers  and  wonder- 
ing wot  they  'ad  paid  for  them.  Georsre  ^ave  it  up  at  last,  and 
t"'"'en  he  sat  wondering  whether  he  'ad  done  right  arter  all  in 
taking  Bob's  gal  away  from  him. 
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Gerty  enjoyed  it  very  much,  but  when  the  curtain  came 
down  after  the  first  act  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  looked 
up  at  George  and  said  she  felt  faint  and  thought  she'd  like  to 
'ave  an  ice-cream.  "And  you  'ave  one  too,  dear/'  she  ses,  when 
young  Ted  'ad  got  up  and  beckoned  to  the  gal,  "and  Ted  'ud 
like  one  too,  I'm  sure." 

She  put  her  'ead  on  George's  shoulder  and  looked  up  at  'im. 
Then  she  put  her  'and  on  his  and  stroked  it,  and  George, 
reckoning  that  arter  all  ice-creams  were  on'y  a  ha'penny  or  at 
the  most  a  penny  each,  altered  'is  mind  about  not  spending  any 
more  money  and  ordered  three. 

The  way  he  carried  on  when  the  gal  said  they  was  three 
shillings  was  alarming.  At  fust  'e  thought  she  was  'aving  a 
joke  with  'im,  and  it  took  another  gal  and  the  fireman  and  an 
old  gentleman  wot  was  sitting  behind  'im  to  persuade  'im 
different.  He  was  so  upset  that  'e  couldn't  eat  his  arter  paying 
for  it,  and  Ted  and  Gerty  had  to  finish  it  for  'im. 

"They're  expensive,  but  they're  worth  the  money,"  ses  Gerty. 
"You  are  good  to  me,  George.  I  could  go  on  eating  'em  all 
night,  but  you  mustn't  fiing  your  money  away  like  this  always." 

"I'll  see  to  that,"  ses  George,  very  bitter.  "I  thought  we 
was  going  to  stand  treat  to  each  other?  That  was  the  idea,  I 
understood." 

"So  we  are,"  ses  Gerty.   "Ted  stood  the  bus  fares,  didn't  he  ?" 

"He  did,"  ses  George,  "wot  there  was  of  'em;  but  wot  about 
you?" 

''Mef  ses  Gerty,  drawing  her  'ead  back  and  staring  at  'im. 
"Why,  'ave  you  forgot  that  cigar  already,  George?" 

George  opened  'is  mouth,  but  'e  couldn't  speak  a  word.  He 
sat  looking  at  'er  and  making  a  gasping  noise  in  'is  throat,  and 
fortunately  just  as  'e  got  'is  voice  back  the  curtain  went  up 
agin,  and  everybody  said,  ''H'shr 

He  couldn't  enjoy  the  play  at  all,  'e  was  so  upset,  and  he 
began  to  see  more  than  ever  'ow  wrong  he  'ad  been  in  taking 
Bob's  gal  away  from  'im.  He  walked  downstairs  into  the  street 
like  a  man  in  a  dream,  with  Gerty  sticking  to  'is  arm  and  young 
Ted  treading  on  'is  heels  behind. 

"Now,  you  mustn't  waste  any  more  money,  George,"  ses 
Gerty,  when  they  got  outside.   "Well  walk  'ome." 

George  'ad  got  arf  a  mind  to  say  something  about  a  bus,  but 
he  remembered  in  time  that  very  likely  young  Tad  hadn't  got 
any  more  money.  Then  Gerty  said  she  knew  a  short-cut,  and 
she  took  them,  walking  alons^  little,  dark,  narrow  streets  and 
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places,  until  at  last,  just  as  George  thought  they  must  be  pretty 
near  ^ome,  she  began  to  dab  her  eyes  with  'er  pocket-handkerchief 
and  say  she^d  lost  ^er  way. 

"You  two  go  'ome  and  leave  jne/'  she  ses,  arf  crying.  "I 
can^t  walk  another  step.^^ 

"Where  are  we  ?"  ses  George,  looking  round. 

"I  don^t  know/^  ses  Gerty.  "I  couldn^t  tell  you  if  you  paid 
me.  I  must  ^ave  taken  a  wrong  turning.  Oh,  hurrah!  Kerens 
a  cab  r 

Afore  George  could  stop  ^er  she  held  up  ^er  umbrella,  and  a 
^ansom  cab,  with  bells  on  its  horse,  crossed  the  road  and  pulled 
up  in  front  of  'em.   Ted  nipped  in  first  and  Gerty  followed  'im. 

"Tell  'im  the  address,  dear,  and  make  'aste  and  get  in,''  ses 
Gerty. 

George  told  the  cabman,  and  then  he  got  in  and  sat  on  Ted's 
knee,  partly  on  Gerty's  umbrella,  and  mostly  on  nothing. 

"You  are  good  to  me,  George,"  ses  Gerty,  touching  the  back 
of  'is  neck  with  the  brim  of  her  hat.  "It  ain't  often  I  get  a 
ride  in  a  cab.  All  the  time  I  was  keeping  company  with  Bob 
we  never  'ad  one  once.  I  only  wish  I'd  got  the  money  to  pay 
for  it." 

George,  who  was  going  to  ask  a  question,  stopped  'imself,  and 
then  he  kept  striking  matches  and  trying  to  read  all  about  cab 
fares  on  a  bill  in  front  of  'im. 

"  'Ow  are  we  to  know,  'ow  many  miles  it  is  ?"  he  ses,  at  last. 

"I  don't  know,"  ses  Gerty;  "leave  it  to  the  cabman.  It's  his 
bisness,  ain't  it  ?  And  if  'e  don't  know  he  must  suffer  for  it." 

There  was  hardly  a  soul  in  Gerty's  road  when  they  got  there, 
but  afore  George  'ad  settled  with  the  cabman  there  was  a  police- 
man moving  the  crowd  on  and  arf  the  winders  in  the  road  up. 
By  the  time  George  had  paid  'im  and  the  cabman  'ad  told  him 
wot  'e  looked  like,  Gerty  and  Ted  'ad  disappeared  indoors,  aU 
the  lights  was  out,  and,  in  a  state  o'  mind  that  won't  bear  think- 
ing of,  George  walked  'ome  to  his  lodging. 

Bob  was  asleep  when  he  got  there,  but  'e  woke  'im  up  and 
told  'im  about  it,  and  then  arter  a  time  he  said  that  he  thought 
Bob  ought  to  pay  arf  because  he  'ad  saved  'is  life. 

"Cert'nly  not,"  ses  Bob.  "We're  quits  now;  that  was  the 
arrangement.  I  only  wish  it  was  me  spending  the  money  on 
her;  I  shouldn't  grumble." 

George  didn't  get  a  wink  o'  sleep  all  night  for  thinking  of 
the  money  he  'ad  spent,  and  next  day  when  he  went  round  he 
'ad  almost  made  up  'is  mind  to  tell  Bob  that  if  'e  liked  to  pay 
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ap  the  money  he  could  'ave  Gerty  back ;  but  she  looked  so  pretty, 
and  praised  'im  up  so  much  for  'is  generosity,  that  he  began  to 
think  better  of  it.  One  thing  'e  was  determined  on,  and  that 
was  never  to  spend  money  like  that  agin  for  fifty  Gertys. 

There  was  a  very  sensible  man  there  that  evening  that  George 
Hked  very  much.  His  name  was  Uncle  Joe,  and  when  Gerty  was 
praising  George  to  'is  face  for  the  money  he  'ad  been  spending, 
Uncle  Joe,  instead  o'  looking  pleased,  shook  his  'ead  over  it. 

"Young  people  will  be  young  people,  I  know,"  he  ses,  "but 
still  I  don't  approve  of  extravagance.  Bob  Evans  would  never 
'ave  spent  all  that  money  over  you." 

"Bob  Evans  ain't  everybody,"  ses  Mrs.  Mitchell,  standing  up 
for  Gerty. 

"He  was  steady,  anyway,"  ses  Uncle  Joe.  "Besides,  Gerty 
ought  not  to  ha'  let  Mr.  Crofts  spend  his  money  like  that.  She 
could  ha'  prevented  it  if  she'd  ha'  put  ^er  foot  down  and  in- 
sisted on  it." 

He  was  so  solemn  about  it  that  everybody  began  to  feel  a  bit 
upset,  and  Gerty  borrowed  Ted's  pocket-'andkerchief,  and  then 
wiped  'er  eyes  on  the  cuff  of  her  dress  instead. 

"Well,  well,"  ses  Uncle  Joe;  "I  didn't  mean  to  be  'ard, 
but  don't  do  it  no  more.  You  are  young  people,  and  can't  afford 
it." 

"We  must  'ave  a  little  pleasure  sometimes,"  ses  Gerty. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  ses  Uncle  Joe;  "but  there's  moderation  in 
everything.  Look  'ere,  it's  time  somebody  paid  for  Mr.  Crofts. 
To-morrow's  Saturday,  and,  if  you  like,  I'll  take  you  all  to  the 
Crystal  Palace." 

Gerty  jumped  up  off  of  'er  chair  and  kissed  'im,  while  Mrs. 
Mitchell  said  she  knew  'is  bark  was  worse  than  'is  bite,  and 
asked  'im  who  was  wasting  his  money  now? 

"You  meet  me  at  London  Bridge  Station  at  two  o'clock,"  ses 
Uncle  Joe,  getting  up  to  go.  "It  ain't  extravagance  for  a  man 
as  can  afford  it." 

He  shook  'ands  with  George  Crofts  and  went,  and,  arter 
George  'ad  stayed  long  enough  to  hear  a  lot  o'  things  about 
Uncle  Joe  which  made  'im  think  they'd  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether, he  went  off  too. 

They  all  turned  up  very  early  the  next  arternoon,  and  Gerty 
was  dressed  so  nice  that  George  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  of  her. 
Besides  her  there  was  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  Ted  and  a  friend  of  'is 
named  Charlie  Smith. 

They  waited  some  time,  but  Uncle  Joe  didn't  turn  up,  and 
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they  all  got  looking  at  the  clock  and  talking  about  it,  and 
^oping  he  wonldn^t  make  ^em  miss  the  train. 

"Here  he  comes  I"  ses  Ted,  at  last. 

Uncle  Joe  came  rushing  in,  puffing  and  blowing  as  though 
he'd  bust.  "Take  ^em  on  by  this  train,  will  you  ?''  he  ses,  catch- 
ing 'old  o'  George  by  the  arm.  "I've  just  been  stopped  by  a 
bit  o'  business  I  must  do,  and  I'll  come  on  by  the  next,  or  as 
soon  arter  as  I  can." 

He  rushed  off  again,  puffing  and  blowing  his  'ardest,  in  such 
a  hurry  that  he  forgot  to  give  George  the  money  for  the  tickets. 
However,  George  borrowed  a  pencil  of  Mrs.  Mitchell  in  the 
train,  and  put  down  on  paper  'ow  much  they  cost,  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell  said  if  George  didn't  like  to  remind  'im  she  would. 

They  left  young  Ted  and  Charlie  to  stay  near  the  station 
when  they  got  to  the  Palace,  Uncle  Joe  'aving  forgotten  to  say 
where  he'd  meet  'em,  but  train  arter  train  came  in  without  'im, 
and  at  last  the  two  boys  gave  it  up. 

"We're  sure  to  run  across  'im  sooner  or  later,"  ses  Gerty. 
"Let's  'ave  something  to  eat;  I'm  so  hungry." 

George  said  something  about  buns  and  milk,  but  Gerty  took 
'im  up  sharp.  "Buns  and  milk?"  she  ses.  "Why,  uncle  would 
never  forgive  us  if  we  spoilt  his  treat  like  that." 

She  walked  into  a  refreshment  place  and  they  'ad  cold  meat 
and  bread  and  pickles  and  beer  and  tarts  and  cheese,  till  even 
young  Ted  said  he'd  'ad  enough,  but  still  they  couldn't  see  any 
signs  of  Uncle  Joe.  They  went  on  to  the  roundabouts  to  look 
for  'im,  and  then  into  all  sorts  o'  shows  at  sixpence  a  head,  but 
still  there  was  no  signs  of  'im,  and  George  had  'ad  to  start  a 
fresh  bit  o'  paper  to  put  down  wot  he'd  spent. 

"I  suppose  he  must  ha'  been  detained  on  important  business," 
ses  Gerty,  at  last. 

"Unless  it's  one  of  'is  jokes,"  ses  Mrs.  Mitchell,  shaking  her 
'ead.  "You  know  wot  your  uncle  is,  Gerty." 

"There  now,  I  never  thought  o'  that,"  ses  Gerty,  with  a  start ; 
"p'r'aps  it  is." 

"Jolcef  ses  George,  choking  and  staring  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"I  was  wondering  where  he'd  get  the  money  from,"  ses  Mrs. 
Mitchell  to  Gerty.  "I  see  it  all  now;  I  never  see  such  a  man 
for  a  bit  o'  fun  in  all  my  born  days.  And  the  solemn  way  he 
went  on  last  night,  too.  Why,  he  must  ha'  been  laughing  in  'is 
slerve  all  the  time.  It's  as  good  as  a  play." 
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"Look  here  I"  ses  George,  ^ardly  able  to  speak ;  "do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  he  never  meant  to  come  ?'' 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  ses  Mrs.  Mitchell,  "knowing  wot  he  is.  But 
don't  you  worry ;  I'll  give  him  a  bit  o'  my  mind  when  I  see  'im.'^ 

George  Crofts  felt  as  though  he'd  burst,  and  then  ^e  got  his 
breath,  and  the  things  'e  said  about  Uncle  Joe  was  so  awful 
that  Mrs.  Mitchell  told  the  boys  to  go  away. 

"How  dare  you  talk  of  my  uncle  like  that?"  ses  Gerty, 
firing  up. 

"You  forget  yourself,  George,"  ses  Mrs.  Mitchell.  "You'll 
like  'im  when  you  get  to  know  'im  better." 

"Don't  you  call  me  George,"  ses  George  Crofts,  turning  on 
'er.  "I've  been  done,  that's  wot  I've  been.  I  'ad  fourteen  pounds 
when  I  was  paid  off,  and  it's  melting  like  butter." 

"Well,  we've  enjoyed  ourselves,"  ses  Gerty,  "and  that's  what 
money  was  given  us  for.  I'm  sure  those  two  boys  'ave  had  a 
splendid  time,  thanks  to  you.  Don't  go  and  spoil  all  by  a  little 
bit  o'  temper." 

"Temper !"  ses  George,  turning  on  her.  "I've  done  with  you, 
I  wouldn't  marry  you  if  you  was  the  on'y  gal  in  the  world.  I 
wouldn't  marry  you  if  you  paid  me." 

"Oh,  indeed !"  ses  Gerty ;  "but  if  you  think  you  can  get  out 
of  it  like  that  you're  mistaken.  I've  lost  my  young  man  through 
you,  and  I'm  not  going  to  lose  you  too.  I'll  send  my  two  big 
cousins  round  to  see  you  to-morrow." 

"They  won't  put  up  with  no  nonsense,  I  can  tell  you,"  ses 
Mrs.  Mitchell. 

She  called  the  boys  to  her,  and  then  she  and  Gerty,  arter 
holding  their  'eads  very  high  and  staring  at  George,  went  off 
and  left  'im  alone.  He  went  straight  off  'ome,  counting  'is  money 
all  the  way  and  trying  to  make  it  more,  and,  arter  telling  Bob 
'ow  he'd  been  treated,  and  trying  hard  to  get  'im  to  go  shares 
in  his  losses,  packed  up  his  things  and  cleared  out,  all  boiling 
over  with  temper. 

Bob  was  so  dazed  he  couldn't  make  head  or  tail  out  of  it,  but 
'e  went  round  to  see  Gerty  the  first  thing  next  morning,  and  she 
explained  things  to  him. 

"I  don't  know  when  I've  enjoyed  myself  so  much,"  she  ses, 
wiping  her  eyes,  ^^ut  I've  had  enough  gadding  about  for  once, 
and  if  you  come  round  this  evening  we'll  have  a  nice  quiet  time 
together  looking  at  the  furniture  shop«5." 
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Mr.  John"  Blows  stood  listening  to  the  foreman  with  an  air  of 
lofty  disdain.  He  was  a  free-born  Englishman,  and  yet  he  had 
been  summarily  paid  off  at  eleven  o^clock  in  the  morning  and 
told  that  his  valuable  services  would  no  longer  be  required. 
More  than  that,  the  foreman  had  passed  certain  strictures  upon 
his  features  which,  however  true  they  might  be,  were  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Blows  had  been  discovered 
slumbering  in  a  shed  when  he  should  have  been  laying  bricks. 

"Take  your  ugly  face  off  these  'ere  works,''  said  the  foreman ; 
"take  it  'ome  and  bury  it  in  the  backyard.  Anybody'll  be  glad 
to  lend  you  a  spade." 

Mr.  Blows,  in  a  somewhat  fluent  reply,  reflected  severely  on 
the  foreman's  immediate  ancestors,  and  the  strange  lack  of 
good-feeling  and  public  spirit  they  had  exhibited  by  allowing 
him  to  grow  up. 

"Take  it  'ome  and  bury  it,"  said  the  foreman  again.  "Not 
under  any  plants  you've  got  a  liking  for." 

"I    suppose,"   said   Mr.   Blows,    still   referring   to   his   foe's 
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parents,  and  now  endeavouring  to  make  excuses  for  them — "I 
s'pose  they  was  so  pleased,  and  so  surprised  when  they  found 
that  you  was  a  'uman  being,  that  they  didn't  mind  anything 
else/' 

He  walked  off  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  the  other  men, 
who  had  partially  suspended  work  to  listen,  resumed  their 
labours.  A  modest  pint  at  the  Eising  Sun  revived  his  drooping 
spirits,  and  he  walked  home  thinking  of  several  things  which  he 
might  have  said  to  the  foreman  if  he  had  only  thought  of  them 
in  time. 

He  paused  at  the  open  door  of  his  house  and,  looking  in, 
sniffed  at  the  smell  of  mottled  soap  and  dirty  water  which  per- 
vaded it.  The  stairs  were  wet,  and  a  pail  stood  in  the  narrow 
passage.  From  the  kitchen  came  the  sounds  of  crying  children 
and  a  scolding  mother.  Master  Joseph  Henry  Blows,  aged  three, 
was  "holding  his  breath,"  and  the  family  were  all  aghast  at  the 
length  of  his  performance.  He  recovered  it  as  his  father  entered 
the  room,  and  drowned,  without  distressing  himself,  the  im- 
potent efforts  of  the  others.  Mrs.  Blows  turned  upon  her  husband 
a  look  of  hot  inquiry. 

"I've  got  the  chuck,"  he  said,  surlily. 

"What,  again?"  said  the  unfortunate  woman. 

"Yes,  again !"  repeated  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Blows  turned  away,  and  dropping  into  a  chair  threw 
her  apron  over  her  head  and  burst  into  discordant  weeping. 
Two  little  Blows,  who  had  ceased  their  outcries,  resumed  them 
again  from  sheer  sympathy. 

"Stop  it,"  yelled  the  indignant  Mr.  Blows ;  "stop  it  at  once ; 
d'ye  hear?" 

"I  wish  I'd  never  seen  you,"  sobbed  his  wife  from  behind  her 
apron.   "Of  all  the  lazy,  idle,  drunken,  good-for-nothing " 

"Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  grimly. 

"You're  more  trouble  than  you're  worth,"  declared  Mrs. 
Blows.  "Look  at  your  father,  my  dears,"  she  continued,  taking 
the  apron  away  from  her  face;  "take  a  good  look  at  him,  and 
mind  you  don't  grow  up  like  it." 

Mr.  Blows  met  the  combined  gaze  of  his  innocent  offspring 
with  a  dark  scowl,  and  then  fell  to  moodily  walking  up  and 
down  the  passage  until  he  fell  over  the  pail.  At  that  his  mood 
changed,  and,  turning  fiercely,  he  kicked  that  useful  article  up 
and  down  the  passage  until  he  was  tired. 

"I've  'ad  enough  of  it,"  he  muttered.    He  stopped  at  the 
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kitchen-door  and,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  threw  a  hand- 
ful of  change  on  to  the  floor  and  swung  out  of  the  house. 

Another  pint  of  beer  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution.  He 
would  go  far  away  and  make  a  fresh  start  in  the  world.  The 
morning  was  bright  and  the  air  fresh,  and  a  pleasant  sense  of 
freedom  and  adventure  possessed  his  soul  as  he  walked.  At  a 
swinging  pace  he  soon  left  Gravelton  behind  him,  and,  coming 
to  the  river,  sat  down  to  smoke  a  final  pipe  before  turning  his 
back  forever  on  a  town  which  had  treated  him  so  badly. 

The  river  murmured  agreeably  and  the  rushes  stirred  softly 
in  the  breeze ;  Mr.  Blows,  who  could  fall  asleep  on  an  upturned 
pail,  succumbed  to  the  influence  at  once ;  the  pipe  dropped  from 
his  mouth  and  he  snored  peacefully. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  choking  scream,  and,  starting  up 
hastily,  looked  about  for  the  cause.  Then  in  the  water  he  saw 
the  little  white  face  of  Billy  Clements,  and  wading  in  up  to  his 
middle  he  reached  out  and,  catching  the  child  by  the  hair,  drew 
him  to  the  bank  and  set  him  on  his  feet.  Still  screaming  with 
terror,  Billy  threw  up  some  of  the  water  he  had  swallowed,  and 
without  turning  his  head  made  off  in  the  direction  of  home, 
calling  piteously  upon  his  mother. 

Mr.  Blows,  shivering  on  the  bank,  watched  him  out  of  sight, 
and,  missing  his  cap,  was  just  in  time  to  see  that  friend  of 
several  seasons  slowly  sinking  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  He 
squeezed  the  water  from  his  trousers  and,  crossing  the  bridge, 
set  off  across  the  meadows. 

His  self-imposed  term  of  bachelorhood  lasted  -just  three 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  made  up  his  mind  to  enact 
the  part  of  the  generous  husband  and  forgive  his  wife  every- 
thing. He  would  not  go  into  details,  but  issue  one  big, 
magnanimous  pardon. 

Full  of  these  lofty  ideas  he  set  off  in  the  direction  of  home 
again.  It  was  a  three-days'  tramp,  and  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  saw  him  but  a  bare  two  miles  from  home.  He  clambered 
up  the  bank  at  the  side  of  the  road  and,  sprawling  at  his  ease, 
smoked  quietly  in  the  moonlight. 

A  waggon  piled  up  with  straw  came  jolting  and  creaking 
towards  him.  The  driver  sat  dozing  on  the  shafts,  and  Mr. 
Blows  smiled  pleasantly  as  he  recognized  the  first  face  of  a 
friend  he  had  seen  for  three  months.  He  thrust  his  pipe  in  his 
pocket  and,  rising  to  his  feet,  clambered  on  to  the  back  of  the 
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waggon,  and  lying  face  downward  on  the  straw  peered  down  at 
the  unconscious  driver  below. 

^^I'll  give  old  Joe  a  surprise,"  he  said  to  himself.  "He'll  be 
the  first  to  welcome  me  back.^' 

"Joe/'  he  said,  softly.   "  'Ow  goes  it,  old  pal  ?'' 

Mr.  Joe  Carter,  still  dozing,  opened  his  eyes  at  the  sound  of 
his  name  and  looked  round;  then,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  been  dreaming,  closed  them  again. 

"I'm  a-looking  at  you,  Joe,''  said  Mr.  Blows,  waggishly.  "I 
can  see  you." 


'Joe!'  shouted  Mr.  Blows,  "J-O-O-OE!'  " 


Mr.  Carter  looked  up  sharply  and,  catching  sight  of  the 
grinning  features  of  Mr.  Blows  protruding  over  the  edge  of  the 
straw,  threw  up  his  arms  with  a  piercing  shriek  and  fell  off  the 
shafts  on  to  the  road.  The  astounded  Mr.  Blows,  raising  himself 
on  his  hands,  saw  him  pick  himself  up  and,  giving  vent  to  a 
series  of  fearsome  yelps,  run  clumsily  back  along  the  road. 

"Joe !"  shouted  Mr.  Blows.   "J-o-o-oe  !" 

Mr.  Carter  put  his  hands  to  his  ears  and  ran  on  blindly,  while 
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his  friend,  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  straw,  regarded  his  pro- 
ceedings with  mixed  feelings  of  surprise  and  indignation. 

"It  can^t  be  that  tanner  'e  owes  me/'  he  mused,  "and  yet  I 
don't  know  what  else  it  can  be.   I  never  see  a  man  so  jumpy.'' 

He  continued  to  speculate  while  the  old  horse,  undisturbed 
by  the  driver's  absence,  placidly  continued  its  journey.  A  mile 
farther,  however,  he  got  down  to  take  the  short-cut  by  the  fields. 

"If  Joe  can't  look  after  his  'orse  and  cart,"  he  said,  primly, 
as  he  watched  it  along  the  road,  "it's  not  my  business." 

The  footpath  was  not  much  used  at  that  time  of  night,  and 
he  only  met  one  man.  They  were  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
which  fringed  the  new  cemetery  as  they  passed,  and  both  peered. 
The  stranger  was  satisfied  first  and,  to  Mr.  Blows's  growing  in- 
dignation, first  gave  a  leap  backward  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  an  acrobat,  and  then  made  off  across  the  field  with 
hideous  outcries. 

"If  I  get  'old  of  some  of  you,"  said  the  offended  Mr.  Blows, 
"I'll  give  you  something  to  holler  for." 

He  pursued  his  way  grumbling,  and  insensibly  slackened  his 
pace  as  he  drew  near  home.  A  remnant  of  conscience  which  had 
stuck  to  him  without  encouragement  for  thirty-five  years  per- 
sisted in  suggesting  that  he  had  behaved  badly.  It  also  made  a 
few  ill-bred  inquiries  as  to  how  his  wife  and  children  had  sub- 
sisted for  the  last  three  months.  He  stood  outside  the  house 
for  a  short  space,  and  then,  opening  the  door  softly,  walked  in. 

The  kitchen-door  stood  open,  and  his  wife  in  a  black  dress 
sat  sewing  by  the  light  of  a  smoky  lamp.  She  looked  up  as  she 
heard  his  footsteps,  and  then,  without  a  word,  slid  from  the 
chair  full  length  to  the  floor. 

"Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Blows,  bitterly;  "keep  it  up.  Don't  mind 
me." 

Mrs.  Blows  paid  no  heed;  her  face  was  white  and  her  eyes 
were  closed.  Her  husband,  with  a  dawning  perception  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  drew  a  mug  of  water  from  the  tap  and  flung  it 
over  her.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  gave  a  faint  scream,  and 
then,  scrambling  to  her  feet,  tottered  toward  him  and  sobbed 
on  his  breast. 

"There,  there,"  said  Mr.  Blows.  "Don't  take  on;  I  forgive 
you." 

"Oh,  John,"  said  his  wife,  sobbing  convulsively,  "I  thought 
you  was  dead.  I  thought  you  was  dead.  It's  only  a  fortnight 
ago  since  we  buried  you!" 
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"Buried  me  f  said  the  startled  Mr.  Blows.    "Buried  me  V 

"I  shall  wake  up  and  find  I'm  dreaming/'  wailed  Mrs.  Blows ; 
"I  know  I  shall.  I'm  always  dreaming  that  you're  not  dead. 
Night  before  last  I  dreamt  that  you  was  alive,  and  I  woke  up 
sobbing  as  if  my  'art  would  break." 

"Sobbing  ?"  said  Mr.  Blows,  with  a  scowl. 

"For  joy,  John,"  explained  his  wife. 

Mr.  Blows  was  about  to  ask  for  a  further  explanation  of  the 
mystery  when  he  stopped,  and  regarded  with  much  interest  a 
fair-sized  cask  which  stood  in  one  corner. 

"A  cask  o'  beer,"  he  said,  staring,  as  he  took  a  glass  from 
the  dresser  and  crossed  over  to  it.  "You  don't  seem  to  'ave  taken 
much  'arm  during  my — my  going  after  work." 

"We  'ad  it  for  the  funeral,  John,"  said  his  wife;  "leastways, 
we  'ad  two ;  this  is  the  second." 

Mr.  Blows,  who  had  filled  the  glass,  set  it  down  on  the  table 
untasted;  things  seemed  a  trifle  uncanny. 

"Go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Blows;  "you've  got  more  right  to  it  than 
anybody  else.  Fancy  'aving  you  here  drinking  up  the  beer  for 
your  own  funeral." 

"I  don't  understand  what  you're  a-driving  at,"  retorted  Mr. 
Blows,  drinking  somewhat  gingerly  from  the  glass.  "  'Ow  could 
there  be  a  funeral  without  me  ?" 

"It's  all  a  mistake,"  said  the  overjoyed  Mrs.  Blows ;  "we  must 
have  buried  somebody  else.  But  such  a  funeral,  John;  you 
would  ha'  been  proud  if  you  could  ha'  seen  it.  All  Gravelton 
followed,  nearly.  There  was  the  boys'  drum  and  fife  band,  and 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Camels,  what  you  used  to  belong  to,  turned 
out  with  their  brass  band  and  banners — all  the  people  marching 
four  abreast  and  sometimes  five." 

Mr.  Blows's  face  softened;  he  had  no  idea  that  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  so  firmly  in  the  affections  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

"Four  mourning  carriages,"  continued  his  wife,  "and  the — 
the  hearse  all  covered  in  flowers  so  that  you  couldn't  see  it 
'ardly.    One  wreath  cost  two  pounds." 

Mr.  Blows  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  gratification  beneath  a 
mask  of  surliness.  "Waste  o'  money,"  he  growled,  and  stooping 
to  the  cask  drew  himself  another  glass  of  beer. 

"Some  o'  the  gentry  sent  their  carriages  to  follow,"  said  Mrs. 
Blows,  sitting  down  and  clasping  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

"I  know  one  or  two  that  'ad  a  liking  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Blows, 
almost  blushing. 
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^^And  to  think  that  it's  all  a  mistake/'  continued  his  wife. 
"But  I  thought  it  was  you;  it  was  dressed  like  you,  and  your 
cap  was  found  near  it." 

"H'm,"  said  Mr.  Blows;  "a  pretty  mess  you've  been  and 
made  of  it.  Here's  people  been  giving  two  pounds  for  wreaths 
and  turning  up  with  brass  bands  and  banners  because  they 
thought  it  was  me,  and  it's  all  been  wasted." 


"  'They  dragged  the  river/  resumed  his  wife,  'and  found 
the  cap.'  " 


"It  wasn't  my  fault,"  said  his  wife.  "Little  Billy  Clements 
came  running  'ome  the  day  you  went  away  and  said  'e'd  fallen 
in  the  water,  and  you'd  gone  in  and  pulled  'im  out.  He  said  'e 
thought  you  was  drownded,  and  when  you  didn't  come  'ome  I 
naturally  thought  so  too.   What  else  could  I  think  ?" 

Mr.  Blows  coughed,  and  holding  his  glass  up  to  the  light 
regarded  it  with  a  preoccupied  air. 

"They  dragged  the  river,"  resumed  his  wife,  "and  found  the 
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cap,  but  they  didn't  find  the  body  till  nine  weeks  afterward. 
There  was  a  inquest  at  the  Peal  o'  Bells,  and  I  identified  you, 
and  all  that  grand  funeral  was  because  they  thought  you'd  lost 
your  life  saving  little  Billy.  They  said  you  was  a  hero." 
"You've  made  a  nice  mess  of  it,"  repeated  Mr.  Blows. 
"The  rector  preached  the  sermon,"  continued  his  wife;  "a 
beautiful  sermon  it  was,  too.  I  wish  you'd  been  there  to  hear 
it;  I  should  'ave  enjoyed  it  ever  so  much  better.  He  said  that 
nobody  was  more  surprised  than  what  'e  was  at  your  doing  such 
a  thing,  and  that  it  only  showed  'ow  little  we  knowed  our 
fellow-creatures.  He  said  that  it  proved  there  was  good  in  all 
of  us  if  we  only  gave  it  a  chance  to  come  out." 

Mr.  Blows  eyed  her  suspiciously,  but  she  sat  thinking  and 
staring  at  the  floor. 

"I  s'pose  we  shall  have  to  give  the  money  back  now,"  she 
said,  at  last. 

"Money !"  said  the  other ;  "what  money  ?" 
"Money  that  was  collected  for  us,"  replied  his  wife.    "One 
'undered  and   eighty-three   pounds   seven   shillings   and  four- 
pence." 

Mr.  Blows  took  a  long  breath.  "  'Ow  much  ?"  he  said,  faintly ; 
"say  it  agin." 
His  wife  obeyed. 

"Show  it  to  me,"  said  the  other,  in  trembling  tones;  "let's 
^ave  a  look  at  it.   Let's  'old  some  of  it." 

"I  can't,"  was  the  reply;  "there's  a  committee  of  the  Camels 
took  charge  of  it,  and  they  pay  my  rent  and  allow  me  ten  shil- 
lings a  week.  Now  I  s'pose  it'll  have  to  be  given  back  ?" 

"Don't  you  talk  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Blows,  violently.  "You 
go  to  them  interfering  Camels  and  say  you  want  your  money — 
all  of  it.  Say  you're  going  to  Australia.  Say  it  was  my  last 
dying  wish." 

Mrs.  Blows  puckered  her  brow. 

"I'll  keep  quiet  upstairs  till  you've  got  it,"  continued  her  hus- 
band, rapidly.  "There  was  only  two  men  saw  me,  and  I  can  see 
now  that  they  thought  I  was  my  own  ghost.  Send  the  kids  off 
to  your  mother  for  a  few  days." 

His  wife  sent  them  off  next  morning,  and  a  little  later  was 
able  to  tell  him  that  his  surmise  as  to  his  friends'  mistake  was 
correct.  All  Gravelton  was  thrilled  by  the  news  that  the  spirit- 
ual part  of  Mr.  John  Blows  was  walking  the  earth,  and  much 
exercised  as  to  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

"Seemed  such  a  monkey  trick  for  'im  to  do,"  complained  Mr. 
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Carter,  to  the  listening  circle  at  the  Peal  o'  Bells.  "  *I'm 
a-looking  at  you,  Joe,'  he  ses,  and  he  waggled  his  'ead  as  if  it 
was  made  of  indiarubber." 

''He'd  got  something  on  'is  mind  what  he  wanted  to  tell  you,'' 
said  a  listener,  severely;  "you  ought  to  'ave  stopped,  Joe,  and 
asked  'im  what  it  was." 

"I  think  I  see  myself,"  said  the  shivering  Mr.  Carter.  "I 
think  I  see  myself." 

"Then  he  wouldn't  'ave  troubled  you  any  more,"  said  the 
ether. 

Mr.  Carter  turned  pale  and  eyed  him  fixedly. 

"P'r'aps  it  was  only  a  death-warning,"  said  another  man. 

"What  d'ye  mean,  'only  a  death-warning'?"  demanded  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Carter;  "you  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about." 

"I  'ad  an  uncle  'o  mine  see  a  ghost  once,"  said  a  third  man, 
anxious  to  relieve  the  tension. 

"And  what  'appened?"  inquired  the  first  speaker. 

"I'll  tell  you  after  Joe's  gone,"  said  the  other,  with  rare 
consideration. 

Mr.  Carter  called  for  some  more  beer  and  told  the  barmaid 
to  put  a  little  gin  in  it.  In  a  pitiable  state  of  "nerves"  he  sat 
at  the  extreme  end  of  a  bench,  and  felt  that  he  was  an  object  of 
unwholesome  interest  to  his  acquaintances.  The  finishing  touch 
was  put  to  his  discomfiture  when  a  well-meaning  friend  in  a 
vague  and  disjointed  way  advised  him  to  give  up  drink,  swear- 
ing, and  any  other  bad  habits  which  he  might  have  contracted. 

The  committee  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Camels  took  the 
news  calmly,  and  classed  it  with  pink  rats  and  other  abnormali- 
ties. In  reply  to  Mrs.  Blows's  request  for  the  capital  sum,  they 
expressed  astonishment  that  she  could  be  willing  to  tear  herself 
away  from  the  hero's  grave,  and  spoke  of  the  pain  which  such 
an  act  on  her  part  would  cause  him  in  the  event  of  his  being 
conscious  of  it.  In  order  to  show  that  they  were  reasonable 
men,  they  allowed  her  an  extra  shilling  that  week. 

The  hero  threw  the  dole  on  the  bedroom  floor,  and  in  a  speech 
bristling  with  personalities,  consigned  the  committee  to  perdi- 
tion. The  confinement  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  him,  and 
two  nights  afterward,  just  before  midnight,  he  slipped  out  for 
a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

It  was  a  clear  night,  and  all  Gravelton  with  one  exception, 
appeared  to  have  gone  to  bed.    The  exception  was  Police-con- 
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stable  Collins,  and  he,  after  tracking  the  skulking  figure  of 
Mr.  Blows  and  finally  bringing  it  to  bay  in  a  doorway,  kept  his 
bed  for  a  fortnight.  As  a  sensible  man,  Mr.  Blows  took  no  credit 
to  himself  for  the  circumstance,  but  a  natural  feeling  of  satis- 
faction at  the  discomfiture  of  a  member  of  a  force  for  which 
he  had  long  entertained  a  strong  objection  could  not  be  denied. 


"In  a  pitiable  state  of  'nerves'  he  sat  at  the  extrame  end 
of  a  bench." 

Gravelton  debated  this  new  appearance  with  bated  breath, 
and  even  the  purblind  committee  of  the  Camels  had  to  alter 
their  views.  They  no  longer  denied  the  supernatural  nature  of 
the  manifestations,  but,  with  a  strange  misunderstanding  of 
Mr.  Blows's  desires,  attributed  his  restlessness  to  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  projected  tombstone,  and,  having  plenty  of  funds, 
amended  their  order  for  a  plain  stone  at  ten  guineas  to  one  in 
pink  marble  at  twenty-five. 

"That  there  committee,"  said  Mr.  Blows  to  his  wife,  in  a 
trembling  voice,   as  he   heard  of  the   alteration — "that   there 
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committee  seem  to  think  that  they  can  play  about  with  my 
money  as  they  like.  You  go  and  tell  ^em  you  won't  ^ave  it.  And 
say  you've  given  up  the  idea  of  going  to  Australia  and  you  want 
the  money  to  open  a  shop  with.  We'll  take  a  little  pub  some- 
where.'* 

Mrs.  Blows  went,  and  returned  in  tears,  and  for  two  entire 
days  her  husband,  a  prey  to  gloom,  sat  trying  to  evolve  fresh 
and  original  ideas  for  the  possession  of  the  money.  On  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  he  became  low-spirited,  and  going 
down  to  the  kitchen  took  a  glass  from  the  dresser  and  sat  down 
by  the  beer-cask. 

Almost  insensibly  he  began  to  take  a  brighter  view  of  things. 
It  was  Saturday  night  and  his  wife  was  out.  He  shook  his  head 
indulgently  as  he  thought  of  her,  and  began  to  realise  how  fool- 
ish he  had  been  to  entrust  such  a  delicate  mission  to  a  woman. 
The  Ancient  Order  of  Camels  wanted  a  man  to  talk  to  them — 
a  man  who  knew  the  world  and  could  assail  them  with  unan- 
swerable arguments.  Having  applied  every  known  test  to  make 
sure  that  the  cask  was  empty,  he  took  his  cap  from  a  nail  and 
sallied  out  into  the  street. 

Old  Mrs.  Martin,  a  neighbour,  saw  him  first,  and  announced 
the  fact  with  a  scream  that  brought  a  dozen  people  round  her. 
Bereft  of  speech,  she  mouthed  dumbly  at  Mr.  Blows. 

"I  ain't  touch — touched  her,"  said  that  gentleman,  earnestly. 
"I  ain't — been  near  ^er." 

The  crowd  regarded  him  wild-eyed.  Fresh  members  came 
running  up,  and  pushing  for  a  front  place  fell  back  hastily  on 
the  main  body  and  watched  breathlessly.  Mr.  Blows,  disquieted 
by  their  silence,  renewed  his  protestations. 

"I  was  coming  'long " 

He  broke  off  suddenly  and,  turning  round,  gazed  with  some 
heat  at  a  gentleman  who  was  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether 
an  umbrella  would  pass  through  him.  The  investigator  backed 
hastily  into  the  crowd  again,  and  a  faint  murmur  of  surprise 
arose  as  the  indignant  Mr.  Blows  rubbed  the  place. 

"He's  alive,  I  tell  you,"  said  a  voice.  "What  cheer.  Jack !" 

"  'Ullo,  Bill,"  said  Mr.  Blows,  genially. 

Bill  came  forward  cautiously,  and,  first  shaking  hands,  satis- 
fied himself  by  various  little  taps  and  prods  that  his  friend  was 
really  alive. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  shouted ;  "come  and  feel." 
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At  least  fifty  hands  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  ignoring 
the  threats  and  entreaties  of  Mr.  Blows,  who  was  a  highly 
ticklish  subject,  wandered  briskly  over  his  anatomy.  He  broke 
free  at  last  and,  supported  by  Bill  and  a  friend,  set  off  for  the 
Peal  o'  Bells. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  there  his  following  had  swollen  to 
immense  proportions.  Windows  were  thrown  up,  and  people 
standing  on  their  doorsteps  shouted  inquiries.  Congratulations 
met  him  on  all  sides,  and  the  joy  of  Mr.  Joseph  Carter  was  so 
great  that  Mr.  Blows  was  quite  affected. 


"Mr.  Blows,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  his  position, 
walked  up  to  them." 

In  high  feather  at  the  attention  he  was  receiving,  Mr.  Blows 
pushed  his  way  through  the  idlers  at  the  door  and  ascended  the 
short  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the  room  where  the  members 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Camels  were  holding  their  lodge.  The 
crowd  swarmed  up  after  him. 

The  door  was  locked,  but  in  response  to  his  knocking  it 
opened  a  couple  of  inches,  and  a  gruff  voice  demanded  his 
business.    Then,  before  he  could  give  it,  the  doorkeeper  reeled 
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back  into  the  room,  and  Mr.  Blows  with  a  large  following 
pushed  his  way  in. 

The  president  and  his  officers,  who  were  sitting  in  state  be- 
hind a  long  table  at  the  end  of  the  room,  started  to  their  feet 
with  mingled  cries  of  indignation  and  dismay  at  the  intrusion. 
Mr.  Blows,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  his  position,  walked 
up  to  them. 

"Mr.  Blows  r  gasped  the  president. 

*^Ah,  you  didn't  expec'  see  me,''  said  Mr.  Blows,  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh.  "They're  trying  do  me,  do  me  out  o'  my  lill  bit  o' 
money.  Bill." 

"But  you  ain't  got  no  money,"  said  his  bewildered  friend. 

Mr.  Blows)  turned  and  eyed  him  haughtily;  then  he  con- 
fronted the  staring  president  again. 

"I've  come  for — my  money,"  he  said,  impressively — "one 
'undereighty  pounds." 

"But  look  'ere,"  said  the  scandalised  Bill,  tugging  at  his 
sleeve;  "you  ain't  dead,  Jack." 

"You  don't  understan',"  said  Mr.  Blows,  impatiently.  "They 
know  wharri  mean;  one  'undereighty  pounds.  They  want  to 
buy  me  a  tombstone,  an'  I  don't  want  it.  I  want  the  money. 
Here,  stop  it!  D'ye  hear?''  The  words  were  wrung  from  him 
by  the  action  of  the  president,  who,  after  eyeing  him  doubtfully 
during  his  remarks,  suddenly  prodded  him  with  the  butt-end 
of  one  of  the  property  spears  which  leaned  against  his  chair. 
The  solidity  of  Mr.  Blows  was  unmistakable,  and  with  a  sudden 
resumption  of  dignity  the  official  seated  himself  and  called  for 
silence. 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  there's  been  a  bit  of  a  mistake  made,"  he 
said,  slowly,  'T^ut  I'm  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Blows  has  come 
back  to  support  his  wife  and  family  with  the  sweat  of  his  own 
brow.  Only  a  pound  or  two  of  the  money  so  kindly  subscribed 
has  been  spent,  and  the  remainder  will  be  handed  back  to  the 
subscribers." 

"Here,"  said  the  incensed  Mr.  Blows,  ^^isten  me." 

"Take  him  away,"  said  the  president,  with  great  dignity. 
"Clear  the  room.    Strangers  outside." 

Two  of  the  members  approached  Mr.  Blows  and,  placing 
their  hands  on  his  shoulders,  requested  him  to  withdraw.  He 
went  at  last,  the  centre  of  a  dozen  panting  men,  and  becoming 
wedged  on  the  narrow  staircase,  spoke  fluently  on  such  widely 
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differing  subjects  as  the  rights  of  man  and  the  shape  of  the 
president's  nose. 

He  finished  his  remarks  in  the  street,  but,  becoming  aware 
at  last  of  a  strange  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  his  audi- 
ence, he  shook  off  the  arm  of  the  faithful  Mr.  Carter  and  stalked 
moodily  home. 


THE  CONSTABLE'S  MOVE 

Mr.  Bob  Geummit  sat  in  the  kitchen  with  his  corduroy-clad 
legs  stretched  on  the  fender.  His  wife's  half-eaten  dinner  was 
getting  cold  on  the  table ;  Mr.  Grummit,  who  was  badly  in  need 
of  cheering  up,  emptied  her  half-empty  glass  of  beer  and  wiped 
his  lips  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"Come  away,  I  tell  you,''  he  called.  "D'ye  hear?  Come  away. 
You'll  be  locked  up  if  you  don't." 

He  gave  a  little  laugh  at  the  sarcasm,  and  sticking  his  short 
pipe  in  his  mouth  lurched  slowly  to  the  front-room  door  and 
scowled  at  his  wife  as  she  lurked  at  the  back  of  the  window 
watching  intently  the  furniture  which  was  being  carried  in  next 
door. 

"Come  away  or  else  you'll  be  locked  up,"  repeated  Mr.  Grum- 
mit.  "You  mustn't  look  at  policemen's  furniture;  it's  agin 
the  law." 

Mrs.  Grummit  made  no  reply,  but,  throwing  appearances  to 
the  winds,  stepped  to  the  window  until  her  nose  touched,  as 
a  walnut  sideboard  with  bevelled  glass  back  was  tenderly  borne 
inside  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Police-constable  Evans. 

"They'll  be  'aving  a  planner  next,"  said  the  indignant  Mr. 
Grummit,  peering  from  the  depths  of  the  room. 

"They've  got  one,"  responded  his  wife ;  "there's  the  end  if  it 
stickin'  up  in  the  van." 

Mr.  Grummit  advanced  and  regarded  the  end  fixedly.  "Did 
you  throw  all  them  tin-cans  and  things  into  their  yard  wot  I 
told  you  to?"  he  demanded. 

"He  picked  up  three  of  'em  while  I  was  upstairs,"  replied 
his  wife.  "I  'card  'im  tell  her  that  they'd  come  in  handy  for 
paint  and  things." 

"That's  'ow  coppers  get  on  and  buy  pianners,"  said  the  in- 
censed Mr.  Grummit,  "sneaking  other  people's  property.  I 
didn't  tell  you  to  throw  good  'uns  over,  did  I  ?  Wot  d'ye  mean 
by  it?" 

Mrs.  Grummit  made  no  reply,  but  watched  with  bated  breath 
the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  piano.   The  carman  set  it  tenderly 
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on  the  narrow  footpath,  while  P.  C.  Evans,  stooping  low, 
examined  it  at  all  points,  and  Mrs.  Evans  raising  the  lid, 
struck  a  few  careless  chords. 

"Showing  off,"  explained  Mrs.  Grummit,  with  a  half  turn; 
"and  she's  got  fingers  like  carrots.'' 

"It's  a  disgrace  to  Mulberry  Gardens  to  'ave  a  copper  come 
and  live  in  it,"  said  the  indignant  Grummit;  "and  to  come 
and  live  next  to  me! — that's  what  I  can't  get  over.  To  come 
and  live  next  door  to  a  man  wot  has  been  fined  twice,  and  both 
times  wrong.  Why,  for  two  pins  I'd  go  in  and  smash  'is  planner 
first  and  'im  after  it.  He  won't  live  'ere  long,  you  take  my 
word  for  it." 

"Why  not?"  inquired  his  wife. 

"Why?"  repeated  Mr.  Grummit.  "Why?  Why,  becos  I'll 
make  the  place  too  'ot  to  hold  him.  Ain't  there  enough  houses 
in  Tunwich  without  'im  a-coming  and  living  next  door  to  me  ?" 

For  a  whole  week  the  brain  concealed  in  Mr.  Grummit's  bul- 
let-shaped head  worked  in  vain,  and  his  temper  got  correspond- 
ingly bad.  The  day  after  the  Evans'  arrival  he  had  found  his 
yard  littered  with  tins  which  he  recognised  as  old  acquaintances, 
and  since  that  time  they  had  travelled  backwards  and  forwards 
with  monotonous  regularity.  They  sometimes  made  as  many  as 
three  journeys  a  day,  and  on  one  occasion  the  heavens  opened 
to  drop  a  battered  tin  bucket  on  the  back  of  Mr.  Grummit  as 
he  was  tying  his  bootlace.  Five  minutes  later  he  spoke  of  the 
outrage  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  had  come  out  to  admire  the  sunset. 

'1l  heard  something  fall,"  said  the  constable,  eyeing  the  pail 
curiously. 

"You  threw  it,"  said  Mr.  Grummit,  breathing  furiously. 

"Me?  Nonsense,"  said  the  other,  easily.  "I  was  having  tea 
in  the  parlour  with  my  wife  and  my  mother-in-law,  and  my 
brother  Joe  and  his  young  lady." 

"Any  more  of  'em?"  demanded  the  hapless  Mr.  Grummit, 
aghast  at  this  list  of  witnesses  for  an  alibi. 

"It  ain't  a  bad  pail,  if  you  look  at  it  properly,"  said  the 
constable.  "I  should  keep  it  if  I  was  you;  unless  the  owner 
offers  a  reward  for  it.   It'll  hold  enough  water  for  your  wants." 

Mr.  Grummit  flung  indoors  and,  after  wasting  some  time 
concocting  impossible  measures  of  retaliation  with  his  sympa- 
thetic partner,  went  off  to  discuss  affairs  with  his  intimates  at 
the  BriMayers'  Arms.  The  company,  although  unanimously 
agreeing  that  Mr.  Evans  ought  to  be  boiled,  were  miserably  de^ 
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ficient  in  ideas  as  to  the  means  by  which  such  a  desirable  end 
was  to  be  attained. 

"Make  'im  a  laughing-stock,  that^s  the  best  thing/'  said  an 
elderly  labourer.    "The  police  don't  like  being  laughed  at." 

"  'Ow  ?''  demanded  Mr.  Grummit,  with  some  asperity. 

"There's  plenty  o'  ways/'  said  the  old  man.  "I  should  find 
'em  out  fast  enough  if  I  'ad  a  bucket  dropped  on  my  back,  I 
know." 

Mr.  Grummit  made  a  retort  the  feebleness  of  which  was 
somewhat  balanced  by  its  ferocity,  and  subsided  into  glum 
silence.  His  back  still  ached,  but,  despite  that  aid  to  intellectual 
effort,  the  only  ways  he  could  imagine  of  making  the  constable 
look  foolish  contained  an  almost  certain  risk  of  hard  labour 
for  himself. 

He  pondered  the  question  for  a  week,  and  meanwhile  the 
tins — to  the  secret  disappointment  of  Mr.  Evans — remained  un- 
touched in  his  yard.  For  the  whole  of  the  time  he  went  about 
looking,  as  Mrs.  Grummit  expressed  it,  as  though  his  dinner 
had  disagreed  with  him. 

"I've  been  talking  to  old  Bill  Smith,"  he  said,  suddenly,  as 
he  came  in  one  night. 

Mrs.  Grummit  looked  up,  and  noticed  with  wifely  pleasure 
that  he  was  looking  almost  cheerful. 

"He's  given  me  a  tip,"  said  Mr.  Grummit,  with  a  faint  smile ; 
"a  copper  mustn't  come  into  a  free-born  Englishman's  'ouse 
unless  he's  invited." 

"Wot  of  it  ?"  inquired  his  wife.  "You  wasn't  thinking  of  ask- 
ing him  in,  was  you  ?" 

Mr.  Grummit  regarded  her  almost  playfully.  "If  a  copper 
comes  in  without  being  told  to,"  he  continued,  "he  gets  into 
trouble  for  it.   Now  d'ye  see?" 

"But  he  won't  come,"  said  the  puzzled  Mrs.  Grummit. 

Mr.  Grummit  winked.  "Yes  'e  will  if  you  scream  loud  enough," 
he  retorted.    "Where's  the  copper-stick?" 

"Have  you  gone  mad?"  demanded  his  wife,  "or  do  you 
thinkl'ave?" 

"You  go  up  into  the  bedroom,"  said  Mr.  Grummit,  empha- 
sizing his  remarks  with  his  forefinger.  "I  come  up  and  beat  the 
bed  black  and  blue  with  the  copper-stick;  you  scream  for  mercy 
and  call  out  *Help !'  'Murder!'  and  things  like  that.  Don't 
call  out  'Police !'  cos  Bill  ain't  sure  about  that  part.  Evans 
comes  bursting  in  to  save  your  life — I'll  leave  the  door  on  the 
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latch — and  there  you  are.  He's  sure  to  get  into  trouble  for  it. 
Bill  said  so.   He's  made  a  study  o'  that  sort  o'  thing." 

Mrs.  Grummit  pondered  this  simple  plan  so  long  that  her 
husband  began  to  lose  patience.  At  last,  against  her  better  senae, 
she  rose  and  fetched  the  weapon  in  question. 

"And  you  be  careful  what  you're  hitting,"  she  said,  as  they 
went  upstairs  to  bed.  "We'd  better  have  'igh  words  first,  I 
s'pose  ?" 

"You  pitch  into  me  with  your  tongue,"  said  Mr.  Grummit, 
amiably. 

Mrs.  Grummit,  first  listening  to  make  sure  that  the  constable 
and  his  wife  were  in  the  bedroom  the  other  side  of  the  flimsy 
wall,  complied,  and  in  a  voice  that  rose  gradually  to  a  piercing 
falsetto  told  Mr.  Grummit  things  that  had  been  rankling  in  her 
mind  for  some  months.  She  raked  up  misdemeanours  that  he 
had  long  since  forgotten,  and,  not  content  with  that,  had  a 
fling  at  the  entire  Grummit  family,  beginning  with  her  mother- 
in-law  and  ending  with  Mr.  Grummit's  youngest  sister.  The 
hand  that  held  the  copper-stick  itched. 

"Any  more  to  say?"  demanded  Mr.  Grummit  advancing 
upon  her. 

Mrs.  Grummit  emitted  a  genuine  shriek,  and  Mr.  Grummit, 
suddenly  remembering  himself,  stopped  short  and  attacked  the 
bed  with  extraordinary  fury.  The  room  resounded  with  the 
blows,  and  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Grummit  were  a  revelation  even 
to  her  husband. 

"I  can  hear  'im  moving,"  whispered  Mr.  Grummit,  pausing 
to  take  breath. 

''Mur—derr  wailed  his  wife.    "Help!  HelpT 

Mr.  Grummit,  changing  the  stick  into  his  left  hand,  renewed 
the  attack ;  Mrs.  Grummit  whose  voice  was  becoming  exhausted, 
sought  a  temporary  relief  in  moans. 

"Is — he — deaf?"  panted  the  wife-beater,  "or  wot?" 

He  knocked  over  a  chair,  and  Mrs.  Grummit  contrived  an- 
other frenzied  scream.    A  loud  knocking  sounded  on  the  walL 

"Hel — IpT  moaned  Mrs.  Grummit. 

"Halloa,  there !"  came  the  voice  of  the  constable.  "Why  don't, 
you  keep  that  baby  quiet  ?   We  can't  get  a  wink  of  sleep." 

Mr.  Grummit  dropped  his  stick  on  the  bed  and  turned  a  dazed? 
face  to  his  wife. 

"He — he's  afraid — to  come  in,"  he  gasped.  "Keep  it  up,. 
old  gal." 
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He  took  Tip  the  stick  again  and  Mrs.  Grummit  did  her  best, 
but  the  heart  had  gone  out  of  the  thing,  and  he  was  about  to 
give  up  the  task  as  hopeless  when  the  door  below  was  heard  to 
open  with  a  bang. 

''Here  he  is,"  cried  the  jubilant  Grummit,  "ISTow!" 

His  wife  responded,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  bedroom  door 
was  flung  open,  and  her  brother,  who  had  been  hastily  fetched 
by  the  neighbours  on  the  other  side,  burst  into  the  room  and 
with  one  hearty  blow  sent  Mr.  Grummit  sprawling. 

"Hit  my  sister,  will  you?"  he  roared,  as  the  astounded  Mr. 
Grummit  rose.   "Take  that!" 

Mr.  Grummit  took  it,  and  several  other  favours,  while  his 
wife,  tugging  at  her  brother,  endeavoured  to  explain.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  Mr.  Grummit  claimed  the  usual  sanctuary 
of  the  defeated  by  refusing  to  rise  that  she  could  make  herself 
heard. 

"Joke  ?"  repeated  her  brother,  incredulously.   "Joke  ?" 

Mrs.  Grummit  in  a  husky  voice  explained.  Her  brother 
passed  from  incredulity  to  amazement  and  from  amazement  to 
mirth.  He  sat  down  gurgling,  and  the  indignant  face  of  the 
injured  Grummit  only  added  to  his  distress. 

"Best  joke  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,"  he  said  wiping  his  eyes. 
"Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  Bob ;  I  can't  bear  it." 

"Get  off  'ome,"  responded  Mr.  Grummit,  glowering  at  him. 

"There's  a  crowd  outside,  and  half  the  doors  in  the  place 
open,"  said  the  other.  "Well,  't's  a  good  job  there's  no  harm 
done.    So  long." 

He  passed,  beaming,  down  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  Grummit,  draw- 
ing near  the  window,  heard  him  explaining  in  a  broken  voice  to 
the  neighbours  outside.  Strong  men  patted  him  on  the  back 
and  urged  him  gruffly  to  say  what  he  had  to  say  and  laugh  after- 
wards. Mr.  Grummit  turned  from  the  window,  and  in  a  slow 
and  stately  fashion  prepared  to  retire  for  the  night.  Even  the 
sudden  and  startling  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Grummit  as  she  got 
into  bed  failed  to  move  him. 

"The  bed's  broke.  Bob,"  she  said  faintly. 

"Beds  won't  last  for  ever,"  he  said,  shortly;  "sleep  on  the 
floor." 

Mrs.  Grummit  clambered  out,  and  after  some  trouble  secured 
the  bedclothes  and  made  up  a  bed  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  In  a 
short  time  she  was  fast  asleep;  but  her  husband,  broad  awake. 
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spent  the  night  in  devising  further  impracticable  schemes  for 
the  discomfiture  of  the  foe  next  door. 

He  saw  Mr.  Evans  next  morning  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to 
work.  The  constable  was  at  the  door  smoking  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  Mr.  Grummit  felt  instinctively  that  he  was  waiting 
there  to  see  him  pass. 

"I  heard  you  last  night/^  said  the  constable,  playfully.  "My 
word  !    Good  gracious  V 

"Wot's  the  matter  with  you  ?''  demanded  Mr.  Grummit,  stop- 
ping short. 

The  constable  stared  at  him.  "She  has  been  knocking  you 
about,''  he  gasped.  "Why,  it  must  ha'  been  you  screaming,  then ! 
I  thought  it  sounded  loud.  Why  don't  you  go  and  get  a  sum- 
mons and  have  her  locked  up  ?  I  should  be  pleased  to  take  her." 

Mr.  Grummit  faced  him,  quivering  with  passion.  "Wot 
would  it  cost  if  I  set  about  you?"  he  demanded,  huskily. 

"Two  months,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  smiling  serenely;  "p'r'aps 
three." 

Mr.  Grummit  hesitated  and  his  fists  clenched  nervously.  The 
constable,  lounging  against  his  door-post,  surveyed  him  with  a 
dispassionate  smile.  "That  would  be  besides  what  you'd  get 
from  me,"  he  said,  softly. 

"Come  out  in  the  road,"  said  Mr.  Grummit,  with  sudden 
violence. 

"It's  agin  the  rules,"  said  Mr.  Evans;  "sorry  I  can't.  Why 
not  go  and  ask  your  wife's  brother  to  oblige  j^ou?" 

He  went  in  laughing  and  closed  the  door,  and  Mr.  Grummit, 
after  a  frenzied  outburst,  proceeded  on  his  way,  returning  the 
smiles  of  such  acquaintances  as  he  passed  with  an  icy  stare  or 
a  strongly  worded  offer  to  make  them  laugh  the  other  side  of 
their  face.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  spent  in  working  so  hard 
that  he  had  no  time  to  reply  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  his 
fellow-workmen. 

He  came  home  at  night  glum  and  silent,  the  hardship  of 
not  being  able  to  give  Mr.  Evans  his  deserts  without  incurring 
hard  labour  having  weighed  on  his  spirits  all  day.  To  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  the  piano  next  door,  which  was  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly yielding  up  "The  Last  Eose  of  Summer"  note  by  note, 
he  went  out  at  the  back,  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  Mr. 
Evans  mending  his  path  with  tins  and  other  bric-a-brac. 

"Nothing  like  it,"  said  the  constable,  looking  up.    ^^Your 
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missus  gave  ^em  to  us  this  morning.  A  little  gravel  on  top,  and 
there  you  are." 

He  turned  whistling  to  his  work  again,  and  the  other,  after 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  frame  a  suitable  reply,  took  a  seat  on 
an  inverted  wash-tub  and  lit  his  pipe.  His  one  hope  was  that 
Constable  Evans  was  going  to  try  and  cultivate  a  garden. 

The  hope  was  realised  a  few  days  later,  and  Mr.  Grummit 
at  the  back  window  sat  gloating  over  a  dozen  fine  geraniums, 
some  lobelias  and  calceolarias,  which  decorated  the  constable^s 
plot  of  ground.  He  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  them. 

He  rose  early  the  next  morning,  and,  after  remarking  to 
Mrs.  Grummit  that  Mr.  Evans's  flowers  looked  as  though  they 
wanted  rain,  went  off  to  his  work.  The  cloud  which  had  been 
on  his  spirits  for  ^ome  time  had  lifted,  and  he  whistled  as  he 
walked.  The  sight  of  flowers  in  front  windows  added  to  his 
good  humour. 

He  was  still  in  good  spirits  when  he  left  off  work  that  after- 
noon, but  some  slight  hesitation  about  returning  home  sent  him 
to  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  instead.  He  stayed  there  until  closing 
time,  and  then,  being  still  disinclined  for  home,  paid  a  visit  to 
Bill  Smith,  who  lived  the  other  side  of  Tunwich.  By  the  time 
he  started  for  home  it  was  nearly  midnight. 

The  outskirts  of  the  town  were  deserted  and  the  houses  in 
darkness.  The  clock  of  Tunwich  church  struck  twelve,  and  the 
last  stroke  was  just  dying  away  as  he  turned  a  corner  and  ran 
almost  into  the  arms  of  the  man  he  had  been  trying  to  avoid. 

"Halloa!"  said  Constable  Evans,  sharply.  "Here,  I  want  a 
word  with  you." 

Mr.  Grummit  quailed.  "With  me,  sir?"  he  said,  with  in- 
voluntary respect. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  my  flowers?"  demanded  the 
other,  hotly. 

"Flowers  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Grummit,  as  though  the  word  were 
new  to  him.   "Flowers  ?  What  flowers  ?" 

"You  know  well  enough,"  retorted  the  constable.  "You  got 
over  my  fence  last  night  and  smashed  all  my  flowers  down." 

"You  be  careful  wot  you're  saying,"  urged  Mr.  Grummit. 
"Why,  I  love  flowers.  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  all 
them  beautiful  flowers  wot  you  put  in  so  careful  'as  been 
spoiled  ?" 

"You  know  all  about  it,"  said  the  constable,  choking.  "I 
shall  take  out  a  summons  against  you  for  it." 
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"Ho  !^'  said  Mr.  Grummit.  "And  wot  time  do  you  say  it  was 
when  I  done  it?" 

"Never  you  mind  the  time/'  said  the  other. 

"Cos  it's  important,"  said  Mr.  Grummit.  "My  wife's  brother 
— the  one  you're  so  fond  of — slept  in  my  'ouse  last  night.  He 
was  ill  arf  the  night,  pore  chap;  but,  come  to  think  of  it,  it'll 
make  'im  a  good  witness  for  my  innocence." 

"If  I  wasn't  a  policeman,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  speaking  with 
great  deliberation,  "I'd  take  hold  o'  you.  Bob  Grummit,  and 
I'd  give  you  the  biggest  hiding  you've  ever  had  in  your  life." 

"If  you  wasn't  a  policeman,"  said  Mr.  Grummit,  yearningly, 
"I'd  arf  murder  you." 

The  two  men  eyed  each  other  wistfully,  loth  to  part. 

"If  I  gave  you  what  you  deserve  I  should  get  into  trouble," 
said  the  constable. 

"If  I  gave  you  a  quarter  of  wot  you  ought  to  'ave  I  should 
go  to  quod,"  sighed  Mr.  Grummit. 

"I  wouldn't  put  you  there,"  said  the  constable,  earnestly; 
"I  swear  I  wouldn't." 

"Everything's  beautiful  and  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Grummit,  trem- 
bling with  eagerness,  "and  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  to  a  soul.  I'll 
take  my  solemn  davit  I  wouldn't." 

"When   I    think   o'   my   garden "   began   the    constable. 

With  a  sudden  movement  he  knocked  off  Mr.  Grummit's  cap, 
and  then,  seizing  him  by  the  coat,  began  to  hustle  him  along  the 
road.   In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  had  closed. 

Tunwich  church  chimed  the  half-hour  as  they  finished,  and 
Mr.  Grummit,  forgetting  his  own  injuries,  stood  smiling  at  the 
wreck  before  him.  The  constable's  helmet  had  been  smashed 
and  trodden  on;  his  uniform  was  torn  and  covered  with  blood 
and  dirt,  and  his  good  looks  marred  for  a  fortnight  at  least. 
He  stooped  with  a  groan,  and,  recovering  his  helmet,  tried 
mechanically  to  punch  it  into  shape.  He  stuck  the  battered  relic 
on  his  head,  and  Mr.  Grummit  fell  back  awed,  despite  himself. 

"It  was  a  fair  fight,"  he  stammered. 

The  constable  waved  him  away.  "Get  out  o'  my  sight  before 
I  change  my  mind,"  he  said,  fiercely;  "and  mind,  if  you  say 
a  word  about  this  it'll  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"Do  you  think  I've  gone  mad?"  said  the  other.  He  took 
another  look  at  his  victim  and,  turning  away,  danced  fantasti- 
cally along  the  road  home.  The  constable,  making  his  way  to  a 
gas-lamp,  began  to  inspect  damages. 
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They  were  worse  even  than  he  had  thought,  and,  leaning 
against  the  lamp-post,  he  sought  in  vain  for  an  explanation  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  prisoner,  would  satisfy  the  inspector.  A 
button  which  was  hanging  by  a  thread  fell  tinkling  on  to  the 
footpath,  and  he  had  Just  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in  his 
pocket  when  a  faint  distant  outcry  broke  upon  his  ear. 

He  turned  and  walked  as  rapidly  as  his  condition  would  per- 
mit in  the  direction  of  the  noise.  It  became  louder  and  more 
imperative,  and  cries  of  "Police  V'  became  distinctly  audible. 
He  quickened  into  a  run,  and  turning  a  corner  beheld  a  little 
knot  of  people  standing  at  the  gate  of  a  large  house.  Other 
people  only  partially  clad  were  hastening  towards  them.  The 
constable  arrived  out  of  breath. 

"Better  late  than  never,^'  said  the  owner  of  the  house,  sar- 
castically. 

Mr.  Evans,  breathing  painfully,  supported  himself  with  his 
hand  on  the  fence. 

'^They  went  that  way,  but  I  suppose  you  didn't  see  them,'' 
continued  the  householder.  "Halloa !"  he  added,  as  somebody 
opened  the  hall  door  and  the  constable's  damaged  condition  be- 
came visible  in  the  gas-light.    "Are  you  hurt?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  who  was  trying  hard  to  think  clearly. 
To  gain  time  he  blew  a  loud  call  on  his  whistle. 

"The  rascals !"  continued  the  other.  "I  think  I  should  know 
the  big  chap  with  a  beard  again,  but  the  others  were  too  quick 
for  me." 

Mr.  Evans  blew  his  whistle  again — ^thoughtfully.  The  oppor- 
tunity seemed  too  good  to  lose. 

"Did  they  get  anything?"  he  inquired. 

"Not  a  thing,"  said  the  owner,  triumphantly.  "I  was  dis- 
turbed just  in  time." 

The  constable  gave  a  slight  gulp.  "I  saw  the  three  running 
by  the  side  of  the  road,"  he  said,  slowly.  "Their  behaviour 
seemed  suspicious,  so  I  collared  the  big  one,  but  they  set  on  me 
like  wild-cats.  They  had  me  down  three  times;  the  last  time 
I  laid  my  head  open  against  the  kerb,  and  when  I  came  to  my 
senses  again  they  had  gone." 

He  took  off  his  battered  helmet  with  a  flourish  and,  amid  a 
murmur  of  sympathy,  displayed  a  nasty  cut  on  his  head.  A 
sergeant  and  a  constable,  both  running,  appeared  round  the 
corner  and  made  towards  them. 

"Get  back  to  the  station  and  make  your  report,"  said  the 
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former,  as  Constable  Evans,  in  a  somewhat  defiant  voice,  re- 
peated his  story.    "YouVe  done  your  best;  I  can  see  that/^ 

Mr.  Evans,  enacting  to  perfection  the  part  of  a  v;^ounded 
hero,  limped  painfully  off,  praying  devoutly  as  he  went  that  the 
criminals  might  make  good  their  escape.  If  not,  he  reflected 
that  the  word  of  a  policeman  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  three 
burglars. 

He  repeated  his  story  at  the  station,  and,  after  having  his 
head  dressed,  was  sent  home  and  advised  to  keep  himself  quiet 
for  a  day  or  two.  He  was  off  duty  for  four  days,  and,  the 
Tunwich  Gazette  having  devoted  a  column  to  the  affair,  headed 
"A  Gallant  Constable,"  modestly  secluded  himself  from  the 
public  gaze  for  the  whole  of  that  time. 

To  Mr.  Grummit,  who  had  read  the  article  in  question  until 
he  could  have  repeated  it  backwards,  this  modesty  was  particu- 
larly trying.  The  constable's  yard  was  deserted  and  the  front 
door  ever  closed.  Once  Mr.  Grummit  even  went  so  far  as  to 
tap  with  his  nails  on  the  front  parlour  window,  and  the  only 
response  was  the  sudden  lowering  of  the  blind.  It  was  not  until 
a  week  afterwards  that  his  eyes  were  gladdened  by  a  sight  of  the 
constable  sitting  in  his  yard;  and  fearing  that  even  then  he 
might  escape  him,  he  ran  out  on  tip-toe  and  put  his  face  over 
the  fence  before  the  latter  was  aware  of  his  presence. 

"Wot  about  that  'ere  burglary  ?''  he  demanded  in  truculent 
tones. 

"Good-evening,  Grummit,^'  said  the  constable,  with  a  patron- 
ising air. 

"Wot  about  that  burglary  ?''  repeated  Mr.  Grummit,  with  a 
scowl.   "I  don't  believe  you  ever  saw  a  burglar." 

Mr.  Evans  rose  and  stretched  himself  gracefully.  "You'd 
better  run  indoors,  my  good  man,"  he  said,  slowly. 

"Telling  all  them  lies  about  burglars,"  continued  the  indig- 
nant Mr.  Grummit,  producing  his  newspaper  and  waving  it, 
"Why,  I  gave  you  that  black  eye,  /  smashed  j^our  'elmet,  /  cut 
your  silly  'ead  open,  I " 

"You've  been  drinking,"  said  the  other,  severely. 

"You  mean  to  say  I  didn't?"  demanded  Mr.  Grummit,  fero- 
ciously. 

Mr.  Evans  came  closer  and  eyed  him  steadily.  "I  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about,"  he  said,  calmly. 

Mr.  Grummit,  about  to  speak,  stopped  appalled  at  such 
hardihood. 
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"Of  course,  if  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  one  o'  them 
burglars/'  continued  the  constable,  "why,  say  it  and  I'll  take 
you  with  pleasure.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  did  seem  to  remember 
one  o'  their  voices/' 

Mr.  Grummit,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  other's,  backed  a 
couple  of  yards  and  breathed  heavily. 

"About  your  height,  too,  he  was,"  mused  the  constable.  "I 
hope  for  your  sake  you  haven't  been  saying  to  anybody  else 
what  you  said  to  me  just  now." 

Mr.  Grummit  shook  his  head.    "Not  a  word,"  he  faltered. 

"That's  all  right,  then,"  said  Mr.  Evans.  "I  shouldn't  like 
to  be  hard  on  a  neighbour;  not  that  we  shall  be  neighbours 
much  longer." 

Mr.  Grummit,  feeling  that  a  reply  was  expected  of  him,  gave 
utterance  to  a  feeble  "Oh !" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  looking  round  disparagingly.  "It 
ain't  good  enough  for  us  now;  I  was  promoted  to  sergeant  this 
morning.    A  sergeant  can't  live  in  a  common  place  like  this." 

Mr.  Grummit,  a  prey  to  a  sickening  fear,  drew  near  the 
fence  again.    "A — a  sergeant?"  he  stammered. 

Mr.  Evans  smiled  and  gazed  carefully  at  a  distant  cloud. 
"For  my  bravery  with  them  burglars  the  other  night,  Grummit," 
he  said,  modestly.  "I  might  have  waited  years  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  them." 

He  nodded  to  the  frantic  Grummit  and  turned  away;  Mr. 
Grummit,  without  any  adieu  at  all,  turned  and  crept  back  to 
the  house. 
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Love?  said  the  night-watchman,  as  he  watched  in  an  abstracted 
fashion  the  efforts  of  a  skipper  to  reach  a  brother  skipper  on  a 
passing  barge  with  a  boat-hook.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  love, 
because  IVe  suffered  enough  through  it.  There  ought  to  be 
teetotallers  for  love  the  same  as  wot  there  is  for  drink,  and  they 
ought  to  wear  a  piece  o'  ribbon  to  show  it,  the  same  as  teetotal- 
lers do;  but  not  an  attractive  piece  o'  ribbon,  mind  you.  I've 
seen  as  much  mischief  caused  by  love  as  by  drink,  and  the  funny 
thing  is,  one  often  leads  to  the  other.  Love,  arter  it  is  over,  often 
leads  to  drink,  and  drink  often  leads  to  love  and  to  a  man  com- 
mitting himself  for  life  afore  it  is  over. 

Sailormen  give  way  to  it  most;  they  see  so  little  oVwimmen 
that  they  naturally  'ave  a  high  opinion  of  'em.  Wait  till  they 
become  night-watchmen  and,  having  to  be  at  'ome  all  day,  see 
the  other  side  of  'em.  If  people  on'y  started  life  as  night- 
watchmen  there  wouldn't  be  one  arf  the  falling  in  love  that 
there  is  now. 

I  remember  one  chap,  as  nice  a  fellow  as  you  could  wish  to 
meet,  too.  He  always  carried  his  sweetheart's  photograph  about 
with  'im,  and  it  was  the  on'y  thing  that  cheered  'im  up  during 
the  fourteen  years  he  was  cast  away  on  a  deserted  island.  He 
was  picked  up  at  last  and  taken  'ome,  and  there  she  was  still 
single  and  waiting  for  'im;  and  arter  spending  fourteen  years 
on  a  deserted  island  he  got  another  ten  in  quod  for  shooting  ^er 
because  she  'ad  altered  so  much  in  'er  looks. 

Then  there  was  Ginger  Dick,  a  red-'aired  man  I've  spoken 
about  before.    He  went  and  fell  in  love  one  time  when  he  was 
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lodging  in  Wapping  'ere  with  old  Sam  Small  and  Peter  Rus- 
set, and  a  nice  mess  'e  made  of  it. 

They  was  just  back  from  a  v'y'ge,  and  they  'adn't  been  ashore 
a  week  afore  both  of  'em  noticed  a  change  for  the  worse  in 
Ginger.  He  turned  quiet  and  peaceful  and  lost  'is  taste  for 
beer.  He  used  to  play  with  'is  food  instead  of  eating  it,  and  in 
place  of  going  out  of  an  evening  with  Sam  and  Peter  took  to 
going  off  by  'imself. 

"It's  love,"  ses  Peter  Russet,  shaking  his  'ead,  "and  hell  be 
worse  afore  he's  better." 

"Who's  the  gal?"  ses  old  Sam. 

Peter  didn't  know,  but  when  they  came  'ome  that  night  'e 
asked.  Ginger,  who  was  sitting  up  in  bed  with  a  far-off  look 
in  'is  eyes,  cuddling  'is  knees,  went  on  staring  but  didn't  answer. 

"Who  is  it  making  a  fool  of  you  this  time,  Ginger?"  ses 
old  Sam. 

"You  mind  your  bisness  and  I'll  mind  mine,"  ses  Ginger, 
suddenly  waking  up  and  looking  very  fierce. 

"No  offence,  mate,"  ses  Sam,  winking  at  Peter.  "I  on'y 
asked  in  case  I  might  be  able  to  do  you  a  good  turn." 

"Well,  you  can  do  that  by  not  letting  her  know  you're  a  pal 
o'  mine,"  ses  Ginger,  very  nasty. 

Old  Sam  didn't  understand  at  fust,  and  when  Peter  ex- 
plained to  'im  he  wanted  to  hit  'im  for  trying  to  twist  Ginger's 
words  about. 

"She  don't  like  fat  old  men,"  ses  Ginger. 

"Ho !"  ses  old  Sam,  who  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  to 
say.   "Ho  !  don't  she  ?  Ho  !  Ho  !  indeed !" 

He  undressed  'imself  and  got  into  the  bed  he  shared  with 
Peter,  and  kept  'im  awake  for  hours  by  telling  'im  in  a  loud 
voice  about  all  the  gals  he'd  made  love  to  in  his  life,  and  par- 
tikler  about  one  gal  that  always  fainted  dead  away  whenever  she 
saw  either  a  red-'aired  man  or  a  monkey. 

Peter  Russet  found  out  all  about  it  next  day,  iand  told  Sam 
that  it  was  a  barmaid  with  black  'air  and  eyes  at  the  Jolly 
Pilots,  and  that  she  wouldn't  'ave  anything  to  say  to  Ginger. 

He  spoke  to  Ginger  about  it  agin  when  they  were  going  to 
bed  that  night,  and  to  'is  surprise  found  that  he  was  quite  civil. 
When  'e  said  that  he  would  do  anything  he  could  for  'im,  Gin- 
ger was  quite  affected. 

"I  can't  eat  or  drink,"  he  ses,  in  a  miserable  voice;  "I  lay 
awake  all  last  night  thinking  of  her.    She's  so  diff'rent  to  other 
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gals;  she's  got If  I  start  on  you,  Sam  Small,  you'll  know 

it.   You  go  and  make  that  choking  noise  to  them  as  likes  it/' 

"It's  a  bit  o'  egg-shell  I  got  in  my  throat  at  breakfast  this 
morning,  Ginger,"  ses  Sam.  "I  wonder  whether  she  lays  awake 
all  night  thinking  of  you?" 

"I  dare  say  she  does,"  ses  Peter  Russet,  giving  'im  a  little 
push. 

"Keep  your  'art  up.  Ginger,"  ses  Sam;  "I've  known  gals  to 
'ave  the  most  ext'ordinary  likings  afore  now." 

"Don't  take  no  notice  of  'im,"  ses  Peter,  holding  Ginger 
back.   "  'Ow  are  you  getting  on  with  her  ?" 

Ginger  groaned  and  sat  down  on  'is  bed  and  looked  at  the 
floor,  and  Sam  went  and  sat  on  his  till  it  shook  so  that  Ginger 
offered  to  step  over  and  break  'is  neck  for  'im. 

"I  can't  'elp  the  bed  shaking,"  ses  Sam;  "it  ain't  my  fault. 
I  didn't  make  it.  If  being  in  love  is  going  to  make  you  so 
disagreeable  to  your  best  friends.  Ginger,  you'd  better  go  and 
live  by  yourself." 

"I  'eard  something  about  her  to-day.  Ginger,"  ses  Peter 
Russet.  "I  met  a  chap  I  used  to  know  at  Bull's  Wharf,  and  he 
told  me  that  she  used  to  keep  company  with  a  chap  named  Bill 
Lumm,  a  bit  of  a  prize-fighter,  and  since  she  gave  'im  up  she 
won't  look  at  anybody  else." 

"Was  she  very  fond  of  'im,  then?"  asks  Ginger. 

"I  don't  know,"  ses  Peter;  "but  this  chap  told  me  that  she 
won't  walk  out  with  anybody  agin,  unless  it's  another  prize- 
fighter.  Her  pride  won't  let  her,  I  s'pose." 

"Well,  that's  all  right.  Ginger,"  ses  Sam;  "all  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  go  and  be  a  prize-fighter." 

"If  I  'ave  any  more  o'  your  nonsense — '^  ses  Ginger,  start- 
ing up. 

"That's  right,"  ses  Sam ;  "jump  down  anybody's  throat  when 
they're  trying  to  do  you  a  kindness.  That's  you  all  over.  Ginger, 
that  is.  Wot's  to  prevent  you  telling  'er  that  you're  a  prize- 
fighter from  Australia  or  somewhere?  She  won't  know  no 
better." 

He  got  up  off  the  bed  and  put  his  'ands  up  as  Ginger  walked 
across  the  room  to  'im,  but  Ginger  on'y  wanted  to  shake  'ands, 
and  arter  he  'ad  done  that  'e  patted  'im  on  the  back  and  smiled 
at  'im. 

"I'll  try  it,"  he  ses.  "I'd  tell  any  lies  for  'er  sake.  Ah !  you 
don't  know  wot  love  is,  Sam." 
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"I  used  to,"  ses  Sam,  and  then  he  sat  down  agin  and  began 
to  tell  'em  all  the  love-affairs  he  could  remember,  until  at  last 
Peter  Russet  got  tired  and  said  it  was  'ard  to  believe,  looking 
at  'im  now,  wot  a  perfick  terror  he'd  been  with  gals,  and  said 
that  the  face  he'd  got  now  was  a  judgment  on  'im.  Sam  shut 
up  arter  that,  and  got  into  trouble  with  Peter  in  the  middle  o' 
the  night  by  waking  'im  up  to  tell  'im  something  that  he  'ad 
just  thought  of  about  his  face. 

The  more  Ginger  thought  o'  Sam's  idea  the  more  he  liked  it, 
and  the  very  next  evening  'e  took  Peter  Russet  into  the  private 
bar  o'  the  Jolly  Pilots.  He  ordered  port  wine,  which  he  thought 
seemed  more  'igh-class  than  beer,  and  then  Peter  Russet  started 
talking  to  Miss  Tucker  and  told  her  that  Ginger  was  a  prize- 
fighter from  Sydney,  where  he'd  beat  everybody  that  stood 
up  to  'im. 

The  gal  seemed  to  change  toward  Ginger  all  in  a  flash,  and 
'er  beautiful  black  eyes  looked  at  'im  so  admiring  that  he  felt 
quite  faint.  She  started  talking  to  'im  about  his  fights  at  once, 
and  when  at  last  'e  plucked  up  courage  to  ask  'er  to  go  for  a 
walk  with  'im  on  Sunday  arternoon  she  seemed  quite  delightedi 

"It'll  be  a  nice  change  for  me,"  she  ses,  smiling.  "I  used  to 
walk  out  with  a  prize-fighter  once  before,  and  since  I  gave  'im 
up  I  began  to  think  I  was  never  going  to  'ave  a  young  man  agin. 
You  can't  think  'ow  dull  it's  been." 

"Must  ha'  been,"  ses  Ginger. 

"I  s'pose  you've  got  a  taste  for  prize-fighters,  miss,"  ses 
Peter  Russet. 

"No,"  ses  Miss  Tucker ;  "I  don't  think  that  it's  that  exactly, 
but,  you  see,  I  couldn't  'ave  anybody  else.  Not  for  their  own 
sakes." 

"Why  not?"  ses  Ginger,  looking  puzzled. 

"Why  not?"  ses  Miss  Tucker.  "Why,  because  o'  Bill.  He's 
such  a  'orrid  jealous  disposition.  After  I  gave  'im  up  I  walked 
out  with  a  young  fellow  named  Smith ;  fine,  big,  strapping  chap 
'e  was,  too,  and  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  any  man  as  there 
was  in  'im  after  Bill  'ad  done  with  'im.  I  couldn't  believe  it 
was  'im.  I  told  Bill  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  'imself ." 

"Wot  did  'e  say?"  asks  Ginger. 

"Don't  ask  me  wot  'e  said,"  ses  Miss  Tucker,  tossing  her  'ead. 
"Not  liking  to  be  beat,  I  'ad  one  more  try  with  a  young  fellow 
named  Charlie  Webb." 

"Wot  'appened  to  'im  ?"  ses  Peter  Russet,  arter  waiting  a  bit 
for  'er  to  finish. 
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*T  can't  bear  to  talk  of  it/'  ses  Miss  Tucker,  holding  up 
Ginger's  glass  and  giving  the  counter  a  wipe  down.  ''He  met 
Bill,  and  I  saw  'im  six  weeks  afterward  just  as  'e  was  being 


"Miss  Tucker." 

sent  away  from  the  'ospital  to  a  seaside  home.  Bill  disappeared 
after  that." 

"Has  he  gone  far  away?"  ses  Ginger,  trying  to  speak  in  a 
off -'and  way. 

"Oh,  he's  back  now,"  ses  Miss  Tucker.    "You'll  see  'im  fast 
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enough,  and,  wotever  you  do,  don^t  let  'im  know  you're  a 
prize-fighter/' 

"Why  not?''  ses  pore  Ginger. 

"Because  o'  the  surprise  it'll  be  to  'im,"  ses  Miss  Tucker. 
"Let  'im  rush  on  to  'is  doom.  He'll  get  a  lesson  'e  don't  expect, 
the  bully.  Don't  be  afraid  of  'urting  'im.  Think  o'  pore  Smith 
and  Charlie  Webb." 

"I  am  thinkin'  of  'em,"  ses  Ginger,  slow-like.  "Is — is  Bill — 
very  quick — with  his  'ands?" 

''Rather/'  ses  Miss  Tucker ;  'H^ut  o'  course  he  ain't  up  to  your 
mark;  he's  on'y  known  in  these  parts." 

She  went  off  to  serve  a  customer,  and  Ginger  Dick  tried  to 
catch  Peter's  eye,  but  couldn't,  and  when  Miss  Tucker  came 
back  he  said  'e  must  be  going. 

"Sunday  afternoon  at  a  quarter  past  three  sharp,  outside 
'ere,"  she  ses.  "Never  mind  about  putting  on  your  best  clothes, 
because  Bill  is  sure  to  be  hanging  about.   I'll  take  care  o'  that." 

She  reached  over  the  bar  and  shook  'ands  with  'im,  and  Gin- 
ger felt  a  thrill  go  up  'is  arm  which  lasted  'im  all  the  way  'ome. 

lie  didn't  know  whether  to  turn  up  on  Sunday  or  not,  and  if 
it  'adn't  ha'  been  for  Sam  and  Peter  Russet  he'd  ha'  most 
likely  stayed  at  home.  Not  that  'e  was  a  coward,  being  always 
ready  for  a  scrap  and  gin'rally  speaking  doing  well  at  it,  but 
he  made  a  few  inquiries  about  Bill  Lumm  and  'e  saw  that  'e 
had  about  as  much  chance  with  'im  as  a  kitten  would  'ave  with 
a  bulldog. 

Sam  and  Peter  was  delighted,  and  they  talked  about  it  as  if 
it  was  a  pantermime,  and  old  Sam  said  that  when  Tie  was  a 
young  man  he'd  ha'  fought  six  Bill  Lumms  afore  he'd  ha'  given 
a  gal  up.  He  brushed  Ginger's  clothes  for  'im  with  'is  own 
hands  on  Sunday  arternoon,  and,  when  Ginger  started,  'im  and 
Peter  follered  some  distance  behind  to  see  fair  play. 

The  on'y  person  outside  the  Jolly  Pilots  when  Ginger  got 
there  was  a  man;  a  strong-built  chap  with  a  thick  neck,  very 
large  'ands,  and  a  nose  which  'ad  seen  its  best  days  some  time 
afore.  He  looked  'ard  at  Ginger  as  'e  came  up,  and  then  stuck 
his  'ands  in  'is  trouser-pockets  and  spat  on  the  pavement.  Gin- 
ger walked  a  little  way  past  and  then  back  agin,  and  just  as 
he  was  thinking  that  'e  might  venture  to  go  off,  as  Miss  Tucker 
'adn't  come,  the  door  opened  and  out  she  came. 

"I  couldn't  find  my  'at-pins,"  she  ses,  taking  Ginger's  arm 
and  smiling  up  into  'is  face. 
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Before  Ginger  could  say  anything  the  man  he  'ad  noticed 
took  his  'ands  out  of  'is  pockets  and  stepped  up  to  'im. 

"Let  go  o'  that  young  lady's  arm,"  he  ses. 

"Sha'n't,"  ses  Ginger,  holding  it  so  tight  that  Miss  Tucker 
nearly  screamed. 


"Let  go  o'  that  young  lady's  arm/  he  ses.' 

"Let  go  'er  arm  and  put  your  'ands  up,"  ses  the  chap  agin. 

"Not  'ere,"  ses  Ginger,  who  'ad  laid  awake  the  night  afore 
thinking  wot  to  do  if  he  met  Bill  Lumm.  "If  you  wish  to  'ave 
a  spar  with  me,  my  lad,  you  must  'ave  it  where  we  can't  be 
interrupted.  When  I  start  on  a  man  I  like  to  make  a  good 
job  of  it." 
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"Good  job  of  it!''  ses  the  other,  starting.  "Do  you  know 
who  I  am?'' 

"No,  I  don't,"  ses  Ginger,  "and,  wot's  more,  I  don't  care." 

"My  name,"  ses  the  chap,  speaking  in  a  slow,  careful  voice, 
"is  Bill  Lumm." 

"Wot  a  'orrid  name !"  ses  Ginger. 

"Otherwise  known  as  the  Wapping  Basher,"  ses  Bill,  shoving 
'is  face  into  Ginger's  and  glaring  at  'im. 

"Ho !"  ses  Ginger,  sniffing,  "a  amatoor." 

^'Amatoorf  ses  Bill,  shouting. 

"That's  wot  we  should  call  you  over  in  Australia,"  ses  Gin- 
ger; "^my  name  is  Dick  Duster,  likewise  known  as  the  Sydney 
Puncher.  I've  killed  three  men  in  the  ring  and  'ave  never  'ad 
a  defeat." 

"Well,  put  'em  up,"  ses  Bill,  doubling  up  'is  fists  and  shaping 
at  'im. 

"Not  in  the  street,  I  tell  you,"  ses  Ginger,  still  clinging  tight 
to  Miss  Tucker's  arm.  "I  was  fined  five  pounds  the  other  day 
for  punching  a  man  in  the  street,  and  the  magistrate  said  it 
would  be  'ard  labour  for  me  next  time.  You  find  a  nice,  quiet 
spot  for  some  arternoon,  and  I'll  knock  your  'ead  off  with 
pleasure." 

"I'd  sooner  'ave  it  knocked  off  now,"  ses  Bill ;  "I  don't  like 
waiting  for  things." 

"Thursday  arternoon,"  ses  Ginger,  very  firm;  "there's  one  or 
two  gentlemen  want  to  see  a  bit  o'  my  work  afore  backing  me, 
and  we  can  combine  bisness  with  pleasure." 

He  walked  off  with  Miss  Tucker,  leaving  Bill  Lumm  stand- 
ing on  the  pavement  scratching  his  'ead  and  staring  arter  'im 
as  though  'e  didn't  quite  know  wot  to  make  of  it.  Bill  stood 
there  for  pretty  near  five  minutes,  and  then  arter  asking  Sam 
and  Peter,  who  'ad  been  standing  by  listening,  whether  they 
wanted  anything  for  themselves,  walked  off  to  ask  'is  pals  wot 
they  knew  about  the  Sydney  Puncher. 

Ginger  Dick  was  so  quiet  and  satisfied  about  the  fight  that 
old  Sam  and  Peter  couldn't  make  'im  out  at  all.  He  wouldn't 
even  practise  punching  at  a  bolster  that  Peter  rigged  up  for 
'im,  and  when  'e  got  a  message  from  Bill  Lumm  naming  a 
quiet  place  on  the  Lea  Marshes  he  agreed  to  it  as  comfortable 
as  possible. 

"Well,  I  must  say.  Ginger,  that  I  like  your  pluck,"  ses  Peter 
Russet. 
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^'I  always  ^ave  said  that  for  Ginger;  'e's  got  pluck/'  ses  Sam. 

Ginger  coughed  and  tried  to  smile  at  ^em  in  a  superior  sort 
o'  way.  "I  thought  youM  got  more  sense/'  he  ses,  at  last.  "You 
don't  think  I'm  going,  do  you  ?" 

''Wot  f  ses  old  Sam,  in  a  shocked  voice. 

"You're  never  going  to  back  out  of  it.  Ginger  ?"  ses  Peter. 

"I  am,"  ses  Ginger.  "If  you  think  I'm  going  to  be  smashed 
up  by  a  prize-fighter  just  to  show  my  pluck  you're  mistook." 

"You  must  go.  Ginger,"  ses  old  Sam,  very  severe.  "It's  too 
late  to  back  out  of  it  now.  Think  of  the  gal.  Think  of  'er 
feelings." 

"For  the  sake  of  your  good  name,"  ses  Peter. 

"I  should  never  speak  to  you  agin.  Ginger,"  ses  old  Sam, 
pursing  up  'is  lips. 

"Nor  me  neither,"  ses  Peter  Russet. 

"To  think  of  our  Ginger  being  called  a  coward,"  ses  old  Sam, 
with  a  shudder,  "and  afore  a  gal,  too." 

"The  loveliest  gal  in  Wapping,"  ses  Peter. 

"Look  'ere,"  ses  Ginger,  "you  can  shut  up,  both  of  you.  I'm 
not  going,  and  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it.  I  don't  mind  an 
ordinary  man,  but  I  draw  the  line  at  prize-fighters." 

Old  Sam  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  'is  bed  and  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  despair.   "You  must  go.  Ginger/'  he  ses,  "for  my  sake." 

"Your  sake?"  ses  Ginger,  staring. 

"I've  got  money  on  it/'  ses  Sam,  "so's  Peter.  If  you  don't 
turn  up  all  bets'll  be  off." 

"Good  job  for  you,  too,"  ses  Ginger.  "If  I  did  turn  up  you'd 
lose  it,  to  a  dead  certainty." 

Old  Sam  coughed  and  looked  at  Peter,  and  Peter  'e  coughed 
and  looked  at  Sam. 

"You  don't  understand.  Ginger,"  said  Sam,  in  a  soft  voice ; 
"it  ain't  often  a  chap  gets  the  chance  o'  making  a  bit  o'  money 
these  'ard  times." 

"So  we've  put  all  our  money  on  Bill  Lumm,"  ses  Peter.  "It's 
the  safest  and  easiest  way  o'  making  money  I  ever  'eard  of. 
You  see,  we  know  you're  not  a  prize-fighter  and  the  others 
don't." 

Pore  Ginger  looked  at  'em,  and  then  'e  called  'em  all  the 
names  he  could  lay  'is  tongue  to,  but,  with  the  idea  o'  the  money 
they  was  gong  to  make,  they  didn't  mind  a  bit.  They  let  him 
'ave  'is  say,  and  that  night  they  brought  'ome  two  other  sailor- 
men  wot  'ad  bet  agin  Ginger  to  share  their  room,  and,  though 
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they  'ad  bet  agin  'im,  they  was  so  fond  of  'im  that  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  wasn't  going  to  leave  'im  till  the  fight  was  over. 

Ginger  gave  up  then,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  next  day  they 
started  off  to  find  the  place.  Mr.  Webson,  the  landlord  of  the 
Jolly  Pilots,  a  short,  fat  man  o'  fifty,  wot  'ad  spoke  to  Ginger 
once  or  twice,  went  with  'em,  and  all  the  way  to  the  station  he 
kept  saying  wot  a  jolly  spot  it  was  for  that  sort  o'  thing.  Per- 
fickly  private;  nice  soft  green  grass  to  be  knocked  down  on, 
and  larks  up  in  the  air  singing  away  as  if  they'd  never  leave  off. 

They  took  the  train  to  Homerton,  and,  being  a  slack  time  o' 
the  day,  the  porters  was  surprised  to  see  wot  a  lot  o'  people  was 
travelling  by  it.  So  was  Ginger.  There  was  the  landlords  of  arf 
the  public-'ouses  in  Wapping,  all  smoking  big  cigars;  two  dock 
policemen  in  plain  clothes,  wot  'ad  got  the  arternoon  off — one 
with  a  raging  toothache  and  the  other  with  a  baby  wot  wasn't 
expected  to  last  the  day  out.  They  was  as  full  o'  fun  as  kittens, 
and  the  landlord  o'  the  Jolly  Pilots  pointed  out  to  Ginger  wot 
reasonable  'uman  beings  policemen  was  at  'art.  Besides  them 
there  was  quite  a  lot  o'  sailormen,  even  skippers  and  mates, 
nearly  all  of  'em  smoking  big  cigars,  too,  and  looking  at  Ginger 
out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye  and  at  the  Wapping  Basher  out 
of  the  corner  of  the  other. 

"Hit  'ard  and  hit  straight,"  ses  the  landlord  to  Ginger  in  a 
low  voice,  as  they  got  out  of  the  train  and  walked  up  the  road. 
"  'Ow  are  you  feeling  ?" 

"I've  got  a  cold  coming  on,"  ses  pore  Ginger,  looking  at  the 
Basher,  who  was  on  in  front,  "and  a  splitting  'eadache,  and  a 
sharp  pain  all  down  my  left  leg.   I  don't  think " 

"Well,  it's  a  good  job  it's  no  worse,"  ses  the  landlord;  "all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  hit  'ard.  If  you  win  it's  a  'undered  pounds 
in  my  pocket,  and  I'll  stand  you  a  fiver  of  it.  D'ye  understand  ?" 

They  turned  down  some  little  streets,  several  of  'em  going 
diff'rent  ways,  and  arter  crossing  the  River  Lea  got  on  to  the 
marshes,  and,  as  the  landlord  said,  the  place  might  ha'  been 
made  for  it. 

A  little  chap  from  Mile  End  was  the  referee,  and  Bill  Lumm, 
'aving  peeled,  stood  looking  on  while  Ginger  took  'is  things  off 
and  slowly  and  carefully  folded  'em  up.  Then  they  stepped 
toward  each  other,  Bill  taking  longer  steps  than  Ginger,  and 
shook  'ands ;  immediately  arter  which  Bill  knocked  Ginger  head 
over  'eels. 

"Time !"  was  called,  and  the  landlord  o'  the  Jolly  Pilots,  who 
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was  nursing  Ginger  on  'is  knee,  said  that  it  was  nothing  at  all, 
and  that  bleeding  at  the  nose  was  a  sign  of  'ealth.  But  as  it 
happened  Ginger  was  that  mad  'e  didn't  want  any  encourage- 
ment, he  on'y  wanted  to  kill  Bill  Lumm. 

He  got  two  or  three  taps  in  the  next  round  which  made  his 
'ead  ring,  and  then  he  got  'ome  on  the  mark  and  f ollered  it 
up  by  a  left-'anded  punch  on  Bill's  jaw  that  surprised  'em 
both — Bill  because  he  didn't  think  Ginger  could  hit  so  'ard, 
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'Bill  Lumm,  *aving  peeled,  stood  looking  on  while  Ginger 
took  'is  things  off." 


and  Ginger  because  'e  didn't  think  that  prize-fighters  'ad  any 
feelings. 

They  clinched  and  fell  that  round,  and  the  landlord  patted 
Ginger  on  the  back  and  said  that  if  he  ever  'ad  a  son  he  'oped 
he'd  grow  up  like  'im. 

Ginger  was  surprised  at  the  way  'e  was  getting  on,  and  so 
was  old  Sam  and  Peter  Russet,  and  when  Ginger  knocked  Bill 
down  in  the  sixth  round  Sam  went  as  pale  as  death.  Ginger  was 
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getting  marked  all  over,  but  he  stuck  to  'is  man,  and  the  two 
dock  policemen,  wot  'ad  put  their  money  on  Bill  Lumm,  began 
to  talk  of  their  dooty,  and  say  as  'ow  the  fight  ought  to  be 
stopped. 

At  the  tenth  round  Bill  couldn't  see  out  of  'is  eyes,  and  kept 
wasting  'is  strength  on  the  empty  air,  and  once  on  the  referee. 
Ginger  watched  'is  opportunity,  and  at  last,  with  a  terrific 
smash  on  the  point  o'  Bill's  jaw,  knocked  'im  down  and  then 
looked  round  for  the  landlord's  knee. 

Bill  made  a  game  try  to  get  up  when  "Time !"  was  called, 
but  couldn't;  and  the  referee,  who  was  'olding  a  'andkerchief 
to  'is  nose,  gave  the  fight  to  Ginger. 

It  was  the  proudest  moment  o'  Ginger  Dick's  life.  He  sat 
there  like  a  king,  smiling  'orribly,  and  Sam's  voice  as  he  paid 
'is  losings  sounded  to  'im  like  music,  in  spite  o'  the  words  the 
old  man  see  fit  to  use.  It  was  so  'ard  to  get  Peter  Russet's 
money  that  it  a'most  looked  as  though  there  was  going  to  be 
another  prize-fight,  but  'e  paid  up  at  last  and  went  off,  arter 
fust  telling  Ginger  part  of  wot  he  thought  of  'im. 

There  was  a  lot  o'  quarrelling,  but  the  bets  was  all  settled 
at  last,  and  the  landlord  o'  the  Jolly  Pilots,  who  was  in  'igh 
feather  with  the  money  he'd  won,  gave  Ginger  the  five  pounds 
he'd  promised  and  took  him  'ome  in  a  cab. 

"You  done  well,  my  lad,"  he  ses.  "No,  don't  smile.  It  looks 
as  though  your  'ead's  coming  off." 

"I  'ope  you'll  tell  Miss  Tucker  'ow  I  fought,"  ses  Ginger. 

"I  will,  my  lad,"  ses  the  landlord;  "but  you'd  better  not  see 
'er  for  some  time,  for  both  your  sakes." 

"I  was  thinking  of  'aving  a  day  or  two  in  bed,"  ses  Ginger. 

"Best  thing  you  can  do,"  ses  the  landlord;  "and  mind,  don't 
you  ever  fight  Bill  Lumm  agin.   Keep  out  of  'is  way." 

"Why?  I  beat  'im  once,  an'  I  can  beat  'im  agin,"  ses  Gin- 
ger, offended. 

''Beat  'imf  ses  the  landlord.  He  took  'is  cigar  out  of  'is 
mouth  as  though  'e  was  going  to  speak,  and  then  put  it  back 
agin  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"Yes,  beat  'im,"  ses  Ginger.    "You  was  there  and  saw  it." 

"He  lost  the  fight  a-purpose,"  ses  the  landlord,  whispering. 
"Miss  Tucker  found  out  that  you  wasn't  a  prize-fighter — ^least- 
ways, I  did  for  'er — and  she  told  Bill  that,  if  'e  loved  'er  so 
much  that  he'd  'ave  'is  sinful  pride  took  down  by  letting  you 
beat  'im,  she'd  think  diff'rent  of  'im.    Why,  'e  could  'ave  set- 
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tied  you  in  a  minute  if  he'd  liked.  He  was  on'y  playing  with 
you.'' 

Ginger  stared  at  'im  as  if  *e  couldn't  believe  'is  eyes.  "Play- 
ing?" he  ses,  feeling  'is  face  very  gently  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers. 

"Yes,"  ses  the  landlord;  "and  if  he  ever  hits  you  agin  you'll 
know  I'm  speaking  the  truth." 

Ginger  sat  back  all  of  a  heap  and  tried  to  think.  "Is  Miss 
Tucker  going  to  keep  company  with  'im  agin,  then?"  he  ses, 
in  a  faint  voice. 

"No,"  ses  the  landlord;  "you  can  make  your  mind  easy  on 
that  point." 

"Well,  then,  if  I  walk  out  with  'er  I  shall  'ave  to  fight  Bill 
all  over  agin,"  ses  Ginger. 

The  landlord  turned  to  'im  and  patted  'im  on  the  shoulder. 
"Don't  you  take  up  your  troubles  afore  they  come,  my  lad," 
he  ses,  kindly;  "and  mind  and  keep  wot  I've  told  you  dark,  for 
all  our  sakes." 

He  put  'im  down  at  the  door  of  'is  lodgings  and,  arter  shak- 
ing 'ands  with  'im,  gave  the  landlady  a  shilling  and  told  'er  to 
get  some  beef -steak  and  put  on  'is  face,  and  went  home.  Ginger 
went  straight  off  to  bed,  and  the  way  he  carried  on  when  the 
landlady  fried  the  steak  afore  bringing  it  up  showed  'ow  upset 
he  was. 

It  was  over  a  week  afore  he  felt  'e  could  risk  letting  Miss 
Tucker  see  'im,  and  then  at  seven  o'clock  one  evening  he  felt  'e 
couldn't  wait  any  longer,  and  arter  spending  an  hour  cleaning 
'imself  he  started  out  for  the  Jolly  Pilots. 

He  felt  so  'appy  at  the  idea  o'  seeing  her  agin  that  'e  forgot 
all  about  Bill  Lumm,  and  it  gave  'im  quite  a  shock  when  'e  saw 
'im  standing  outside  the  Pilots.  Bill  took  his  'ands  out  of  'is 
pockets  when  he  saw  'im  and  came  toward  'im. 

"It's  no  good  to-night,  mate,"  he  ses;  and  to  Ginger's  great 
surprise  shook  'ands  with  'im. 

"No  good?"  ses  Ginger,  staring. 

"No,"  ses  Bill ;  "he's  in  the  little  back-parlour,  like  a  whelk  in 
'is  shell;  but  we'll  'ave  'im  sooner  or  later." 

"Him?   Who?"  ses  Ginger,  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

"Who?"  ses  Bill;  "why,  Webson,  the  landlord.  You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  you  ain't  heard  about  it  ?" 

"Heard  wot?"  ses  Ginger.  "I  haven't  'eard  anything.  I've 
been  indoors  with  a  bad  cold  all  the  week." 
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"Websoix  and  Julia  Tucker  was  married  at  eleven  o'clock 
yesterday  morning/'  ses  Bill  Lumm,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "When 
I  think  of  the  way  I've  been  done,  and  wot  I've  suffered,  I  feel 
arf  crazy.  He  won  a  'undered  pounds  through  me,  and  then 
got  the  gal  I  let  myself  be  disgraced  for.  I  'ad  an  idea  some 
time  ago  that  he'd  got  'is  eye  on  her." 

Ginger  Dick  didn't  answer  'im  a  word.  He  staggered  back 
and  braced  'imself  up  agin  the  wall  for  a  bit,  and  arter  staring 
at  Bill  Lumm  in  a  wild  way  for  pretty  near  three  minutes  he 
crawled  back  to  'is  lodgings  and  went  straight  to  bed  agin. 
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Old  Jem  Lister,  of  the  Susannah,  was  possessed  of  two  devils — 
the  love  of  strong  drink  and  avarice — and  the  only  thing  the 
twain  had  in  common  was  to  get  a  drink  without  paying  for  it. 
When  Mr.  Lister  paid  for  a  drink,  the  demon  of  avarice  mas- 
querading as  conscience  preached  a  teetotal  lecture,  and  when 
he  showed  signs  of  profiting  by  it,  the  demon  of  drink  would 
send  him  hanging  round  public-house  doors  cadging  for  drinks 
in  a  way  which  his  shipmates  regarded  as  a  slur  upon  the  entire 
ship^s  company.  Many  a  healthy  thirst  reared  on  salt-beef  and 
tickled  with  strong  tobacco  had  been  spoiled  by  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Lister  standing  by  the  entrance,  with  a  propitiatory  smile,  wait- 
ing to  be  invited  in  to  share  it,  and  on  one  occasion  they  had 
even  seen  him  (him,  Jem  Lister,  A.B.)  holding  a  horse's  head, 
with  ulterior  motives. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Lister  at  last  that  his  conduct  was 
reflecting  discredit  upon  men  who  were  fully  able  to  look  after 
themselves  in  that  direction,  without  having  any  additional 
burden  thrust  upon  them.  Bill  Henshaw  was  the  spokesman, 
and  on  the  score  of  violence  (miscalled  firmness)  his  remarks 
left  little  to  be  desired.  On  the  score  of  profanity,  Bill  might 
recall  with  pride  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellows  he  had  left 
nothing  unsaid. 

"You  ought  to  ha'  been  a  member  o'  Parliament,  Bill,"  said 
Harry  Lea,  when  he  had  finished. 

"It  wants  money,''  said  Henshaw,  shaking  his  head. 

Mr.  Lister  laughed,  a  senile  laugh,  but  not  lacking  in  venom. 

"That's  what  we've  got  to  say,"  said  Henshaw,  turning  upon 
him  suddenly.  "If  there's  anything  I  hate  in  this  world,  it's  a 
drinking  miser.  You  know  our  opinion,  and  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  now." 

"Take  us  all  in  to  the  Goat  and  Compasses/'  urged  Lea; 
'Tiring  out  some  o'  those  sovrins  you've  been  hoarding." 

Mr.  Lister  gazed  at  him  with  frigid  scorn,  and  finding  that 
the  conversation  still  seemed  to  centre  round  his  unworthy  per- 
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son,  went  up  on  deck  and  sat  glowering  over  the  insults  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  him.  His  futile  wrath  when  Bill  dogged 
his  footsteps  ashore  next  day  and  revealed  his  character  to  a 
bibulous  individual  whom  he  had  almost  persuaded  to  be  a 
Christian — from  his  point  of  view — bordered  upon  the  maudlin, 
and  he  wandered  back  to  the  ship,  wild-eyed  and  dry  of  throat. 

For  the  next  two  months  it  was  safe  to  say  that  every  drink 
he  had  he  paid  for.  His  eyes  got  brighter  and  his  complexion 
clearer,  nor  was  he  as  pleased  as  one  of  the  other  sex  might 
have  been  when  the  self-satisfied  Henshaw  pointed  out  these 
improvements  to  his  companions,  and  claimed  entire  responsi- 
bility for  them.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Lister,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, might  in  time  have  lived  down  his  taste  for  strong 
drink,  but  that  at  just  that  time  they  shipped  a  new  cook. 

He  was  a  big,  cadaverous  young  fellow,  who  looked  too  closely 
after  his  own  interests  to  be  much  of  a  favourite  with  the  other 
men  forward.  On  the  score  of  thrift,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  he  and  Mr.  Lister  had  much  in  common,  and  the  latter, 
pleased  to  find  a  congenial  spirit,  was  disposed  to  make  the  most 
of  him,  and  spent,  despite  the  heat,  much  of  his  spare  time  in 
the  galley. 

"You  keep  to  it,^^  said  the  greybeard  impressively;  "money 
was  made  to  be  took  care  of;  if  you  don^t  spend  your  money 
you've  always  got  it.  IVe  always  been  a  saving  man — what's 
the  result?" 

The  cook,  waiting  some  time  in  patience  to  be  told,  gently 
inquired  what  it  was. 

"  'Ere  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Lister,  good-naturedly  helping  him 
to  cut  a  cabbage,  "at  the  age  of  sixty-two  with  a  bank-book 
down  below  in  my  chest,  with  one  hundered  an'  ninety  pounds 
odd  in  it." 

"One  'undered  and  ninety  pounds !"  repeated  the  cook,  with 
awe. 

"To  say  nothing  of  other  things,"  continued  Mr.  Lister,  with 
joyful  appreciation  of  the  effect  he  was  producing.  "Altogether 
I've  got  a  little  over  four  'undered  pounds." 

The  cook  gasped,  and  with  gentle  firmness  took  the  cabbage 
from  him  as  being  unfit  work  for  a  man  of  such  wealth. 

"It's  very  nice,"  he  said,  slowly.  "It's  very  nice.  You'll  be 
able  to  live  on  it  in  your  old  age." 

Mr.  Lister  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  his  eyes  became 
humid. 
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"There's  no  old  age  for  me/'  he  said,  sadly ;  %ut  you  needn't 
tell  them/'  and  he  jerked  his  thumb  towards  the  forecastle. 

"'No,  no/'  said  the  cook. 

"I've  never  been  one  to  talk  over  my  aifairs/'  said  Mr.  Lister, 
in  a  low  voice.  "I've  never  yet  took  fancy  enough  to  anybody 
so  to  do.    No,  my  lad,  I'm  saving  up  for  somebody  else." 

"What  are  you  going  to  live  on  when  you're  past  work  then  ?" 
demanded  the  other. 

Mr.  Lister  took  him  gently  by  the  sleeve,  and  his  voice  sank 
with  the  solemnity  of  his  subject:  "I'm  not  going  to  have  no 
old  age,"  he  said,  resignedly. 

"Not  going  to  live !"  repeated  the  cook,  gazing  uneasily  at  a 
knife  by  his  side.   "How  do  you  know?" 

"I  went  to  a  'orsepittle  in  London,"  said  Mr.  Lister.  "I've 
been  to  two  or  three  altogether,  while  the  money  I've  spent  on 
doctors  is  more  than  I  like  to  think  of,  and  they're  all  sur- 
prised to  think  that  I've  lived  so  long.  I^m  so  chock-full  o' 
complaints,  that  they  tell  me  I  can't  live  more  than  two  years, 
and  I  might  go  off  at  any  moment." 

"Well,  you've  got  money,"  said  the  cook,  "why  don't  you 
knock  off  work  now  and  spend  the  evenin'  of  your  life  ashore? 
Why  should  you  save  up  for  your  relatives  ?" 

"I've  got  no  relatives,"  said  Mr.  Lister;  "I'm  all  alone.  I 
s'pose  I  shall  leave  my  money  to  some  nice  young  feller,  and  I 
hope  it'll  do  'im  good." 

With  the  dazzling  thoughts  which  flashed  through  the  cook's 
brain  the  cabbage  dropped  violently  into  the  saucepan,  and  a 
shower  of  cooling  drops  fell  on  both  men. 

"I  s'pose  you  take  medicine  ?"  he  said,  at  length. 

"A  little  rum,"  said  Mr.  Lister,  faintly;  "the  doctors  tell  me 
that  it  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  me  up — o'  course,  the  chaps 
down  there" — he  indicated  the  forecastle  again  with  a  jerk  of 
his  head — "accuse  me  o'  taking  too  much." 

"What  do  ye  take  any  notice  of  'em  for  ?"  inquired  the  other, 
indignantly. 

"I  s'pose  it  is  foolish/'  admitted  Mr.  Lister;  ^^ut  I  don't 
like  being  misunderstood.  I  keep  my  troubles  to  myself  ks  a 
rule,  cook.  I  don't  know  what's  made  me  talk  to  you  like 
this.  I  'eard  the  other  day  you  was  keeping  company  with  a 
young  woman." 

"Well,  I  won't  say  as  I  ain't,"  replied  the  other,  busying 
himself  over  the  fire. 
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"An'  the  best  thing,  too,  my  lad,''  said  the  old  man,  warmly. 
"It  keeps  you  stiddy,  keeps  you  out  of  public-'ouses ;  not  as  they 
ain't  good  in  moderation — I  'ope  you'll  be  'appy." 

The  cook  thanked  him,  and  noticed  that  Mr.  Lister  was  fidget- 
ing with  a  piece  of  paper. 

"A  little  something  I  wrote  the  other  day,"  said  the  old  man, 
catching  his  eye.  "If  I  let  you  see  it,  will  you  promise  not  to  tell 
a  soul  about  it,  and  not  to  give  me  no  thanks  ?" 

The  wondering  cook  promised,  and,  the  old  man  being  some- 
what emphatic  on  the  subject,  backed  his  promise  with  a  home- 
made affidavit  of  singular  power  and  profanity. 

"Here  it  is,  then,"  said  Mr.  Lister. 

The  cook  took  the  paper,  and  as  he  read  the  letters  danced  be- 
fore him.  He  blinked  his  eyes  and  started  again,  slowly.  In 
plain  black  and  white  and  nondescript-coloured  fingermarks,  Mr. 
Lister,  after  a  general  statement  as  to  his  bodily  and  mental 
health,  left  the  whole  of  his  estate  to  the  cook.  The  will  was 
properly  dated  and  witnessed,  and  the  cook's  voice  shook  with 
excitement  and  emotion  as  he  offered  to  hand  it  back. 

"I  don't  know  what  I've  done  for  you  to  do  this,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Lister  waved  it  away  again.  "Keep  it,"  he  said,  simply; 
"while  you've  got  it  on  you,  you'll  know  it's  safe." 

From  this  moment  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
men  which  puzzled  the  remainder  of  the  crew  not  a  little.  The 
attitude  of  the  cook  was  as  that  of  a  son  to  a  father :  the  benig- 
nancy  of  Mr.  Lister  beautiful  to  behold.  It  was  noticed,  too,  that 
he  had  abandoned  the  reprehensible  practice  of  hanging  round 
tavern  doors  in  favour  of  going  inside  and  drinking  the  cook's 
health. 

For  about  six  months  the  cook,  although  always  in  somewhat 
straitened  circumstances,  was  well  content  with  the  tacit  bar- 
gain, and  then,  bit  by  bit,  the  character  of  Mr.  Lister  was  re- 
vealed to  him.  It  was  not  a  nice  character,  but  subtle ;  and  when 
he  made  the  startling  discovery  that  a  will  could  be  rendered  in- 
valid by  the  simple  process  of  making  another  one  the  next  day, 
he  became  as  a  man  possessed.  When  he  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Lister  when  at  home  had  free  quarters  at  the  house  of  a  married 
niece,  he  used  to  sit  about  alone,  and  try  and  think  of  ways  and 
means  of  securing  capital  sunk  in  a  concern  which  seemed  to 
show  no  signs  of  being  wound-up. 

"I've  got  a  touch  of  the  'art  again,  lad,"  said  the  elderly  in- 
valid, as  they  sat  alone  in  the  forecastle  one  night  at  Seacole. 
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''You  move  about  too  much/'  said  the  cook.  "Why  not  turn 
in  and  rest  ?'' 

Mr.  Lester,  who  had  not  expected  this,  fidgeted.  "I  think  I'll 
go  ashore  a  bit  and  try  the  air,"  he  said  suggestively.  "I'll  just 
go  as  far  as  the  Black  Horse  and  back.  You  won't  have  me  long 
now,  my  lad." 

"No,  I  know,"  said  the  cook;  "that's  what's  worrying  me  a 
bit." 

"Don't  worry  about  me,"  said  the  old  man,  pausing  with  his 
hand  on  the  other's  shoulder;  "I'm  not  worth  it.  Don't  look  so 
glum,  lad." 

"I've  got  something  on  my  mind,  Jem,"  said  the  cook,  staring 
straight  in  front  of  him. 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Lister. 

"You  know  what  you  told  me  about  those  pains  in  your  in- 
side ?"  said  the  cook,  without  looking  at  him. 

Jem  groaned  and  felt  his  side. 

"And  what  you  said  about  its  being  a  relief  to  die,"  continued 
the  other,  "only  you  was  afraid  to  commit  suicide?" 

"Well?"  said  Mr.  Lister. 

"It  used  to  worry  me,"  continued  the  cook,  earnestly.  "I  used 
to  say  to  myself,  'Poor  old  Jem,'  I  ses,  'why  should  'e  suifer  like 
this  when  he  wants  to  die  ?   It  seemed  'ard.' " 

"It  is  'ard,"  said  Mr.  Lister,  "but  what  about  it?" 

The  other  made  no  reply,  but  looking  at  him  for  the  first  time, 
surveyed  him  with  a  troubled  expression. 

"What  about  it  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Lister,  with  some  emphasis. 

"You  did  say  you  wanted  to  die,  didn't  you?"  said  the  cook. 
"Now  suppose — suppose " 

"Suppose  what  ?"  inquired  the  old  man,  sharply.  "Why  don't 
you  say  what  you're  agoing  to  say?" 

"Suppose,"  said  the  cook,  "some  one  what  liked  you,  Jem — 
what  liked  you,  mind — 'eard  you  say  this  over  and  over  again, 
an'  see  you  sufferin'  and  'eard  you  groanin'  and  not  able  to  do 
nothin'  for  you  except  lend  you  a  few  shillings  here  and  there 
for  medicine,  or  stand  you  a  few  glasses  o'  rum;  suppose  they 
knew  a  chap  in  a  chemist's  shop?" 

"Suppose  they  did  ?"  said  the  other,  turning  pale. 

"A  chap  what  knows  all  about  p'isons,"  continued  the  cook, 
"p'isons  what  a  man  can  take  without  knowing  it  in  ^is  grub. 
Would  it  be  wrong,  do  you  think,  if  that  friend  I  was  speaking 
about  put  it  in  your  food  to  put  you  out  of  your  misery?" 
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"Wrong/'  said  Mr.  Lister,  with  glassy  eyes.  ''Wrong,  Look 
'ere,  cook '' 

"I  don't  mean  anything  to  give  him  pain,"  said  the  other,  wav- 
ing his  hand ;  "you  ain't  felt  no  pain  lately,  'ave  you,  Jem  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say ''  shouted  Mr.  Lister. 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  anything,"  said  the  cook.  "Answer  my 
question.  You  ain't  felt  no  pain  lately,  'ave  you  ?" 

"Have — you — been — putting — p'ison — in — my — wittles  ?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Lister,  in  trembling  accents. 

"If  I  'ad,  Jem,  supposin'  that  I  'ad,"  said  the  cook,  in  accents 
of  reproachful  surprise,  "do  you  mean  to  say  that  you'd  mind  ?" 

"Mind,"  said  Mr.  Lister,  with  fervour.    "I'd  'ave  you  'ung !'' 

"But  you  said  you  wanted  to  die,"  said  the  surprised  cook. 

Mr.  Lister  swore  at  him  with  startling  vigour.  "I'll  'ave  you 
'ung,"  he  repeated,  wildly. 

"Me,"  said  the  cook,  artlessly.   "What  for?" 

"For  giving  me  p'ison,"  said  Mr.  Lister,  frantically.  "Do  you 
think  you  can  deceive  me  by  your  roundabouts  ?  Do  you  think  I 
can't  see  through  you  ?" 

The  other  with  a  sphinx-like  smile  sat  unmoved.  "Prove  it," 
he  said,  darkly.  "But  supposin'  if  anybody  'ad  been  givin'  you 
p'ison,  would  you  like  to  take  something  to  prevent  its  acting  ?" 

"I'd  take  gallons  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Lister,  feverishly. 

The  other  sat  pondering,  while  the  old  man  watched  him  anx- 
iously. "It's  a  pity  you  don't  know  your  own  mind,  Jem,"  he 
said,  at  length ;  "still,  you  know  your  own  business  best.  But  it's 
very  expensive  stuff." 

"How  much  ?"  inquired  the  other. 

"Well,  they  won't  sell  more  than  two  shillingsworth  at  a 
time,"  said  the  cook,  trying  to  speak  carelessly,  "but  if  you  like 
to  let  me  'ave  the  money,  I'll  go  ashore  to  the  chemist's  and  get 
the  first  lot  now." 

Mr.  Lister's  face  was  a  study  in  emotions,  which  the  other 
tried  in  vain  to  decipher. 

Then  he  slowly  extracted  the  amount  from  his  trousers- 
pocket,  and  handed  it  over  without  a  word. 

"I'll  go  at  once,"  said  the  cook,  with  a  little  feeling;  "and 
I'll  never  take  a  man  at  his  word  again,  Jem." 

He  ran  blithely  up  on  deck,  and  stepping  ashore,  spat  on  the 
coins  for  luck  and  dropped  them  in  his  pocket.  Down  below, 
Mr.  Lister,  with  his  chin  in  his  hand,  sat  in  a  state  of  mind 
pretty  evenly  divided  between  rage  and  fear. 

The  cook,  who  was  in  no  mood  for  company,  missed  the  rest 
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of  the  crew  by  two  public-houses,  and  having  purchased  a  baby's 
teething  powder  and  removed  the  label,  had  a  congratulatory 
drink  or  two  before  going  on  board  again.  A  chatter  of  voices 
from  the  forecastle  warned  him  that  the  crew  had  returned,  but 
the  tongues  ceased  abruptly  as  he  descended,  and  three  pairs  of 
eyes  surveyed  him  in  grim  silence. 

"What^s  up?"  he  demanded. 

"Wot  'ave  you  been  doin'  to  poor  old  Jem?''  demanded  Hen- 
shaw,  sternly. 

"Nothin',"  said  the  other,  shortly. 

"You  ain't  been  p'isoning  'im  ?"  demanded  Henshaw. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  cook,  emphatically. 

"He  ses  you  told  'im  you  p'isoned  'im,"  said  Henshaw,  sol- 
emnly, "and  'e  give  you  two  shillings  to  get  something  to  cure 
'im.  It's  too  late  now." 

"What?"  stammered  the  bewildered  cook. 

He  looked  round  anxiously  at  the  men.  They  were  all  very 
grave,  and  the  silence  became  oppressive. 

"Where  is  he  ?"  he  demanded. 

Henshaw  and  the  others  exchanged  glances. 

"He's  gone  mad,"  said  he,  slowly. 

"Mad?"  repeated  the  horrified  cook,  and,  seeing  the  aversion 
of  the  crew,  in  a  broken  voice  he  narrated  the  way  in  which  he 
had  been  victimized. 

"Well,  you've  done  it  now,"  said  Henshaw,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished.   "He's  gone  right  orf  'is  'ead." 

"Where  is  he  ?"  inquired  the  cook. 

"Where  you  can't  follow  him,"  said  the  other,  slowly. 

"Heaven  ?"  hazarded  the  unfortunate  cook. 

"No ;  skipper's  bunk,"  said  Lea. 

"Oh,  can't  I  f oiler  'im?"  said  the  cook,  starting  up.  "I'll 
soon  'ave  'im  out  o'  that." 

"Better  leave  'im  alone,"  said  Henshaw.  "He  was  that  wild 
we  couldn't  do  nothing  with  'im,  singing  an'  larfin'  and  crying 
all  together — I  certainly  thought  he  was  p'isoned." 

"I'll  swear  I  ain't  touched  him,"  said  the  cook. 

"Well,  you've  upset  his  reason,"  said  Henshaw;  "there'll  be 
an  awful  row  when  the  skipper  comes  aboard  and  finds  'im  in  'is 
bed." 

"Weil,  come  an'  'elp  me  to  get  'im  out,"  said  the  cook. 

"I  ain't  going  to  be  mixed  up  in  it,"  said  Henshaw,  shaking 
his  head. 

"Don't  you.  Bill/'  said  the  other  two. 
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"Wot  the  skipper'll  say  I  don't  know/'  said  Henshaw;  "any- 
way, it'll  be  said  to  you,  not  us." 

"I'll  go  and  get  'im  out  if  'e  was  five  madmen,"  said  the  cook, 
compressing  his  lips. 

"You'll  harve  to  carry  'im  out,  then,"  said  Henshaw.  "I  don't 
wish  you  no  'arm,  cook,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  get 
'im  out  afore  the  skipper  or  mate  comes  aboard.  If  it  was  me, 
I  know  what  I  should  do." 

"What  ?"  inquired  the  cook,  breathlessly. 

"Draw  a  sack  over  his  head,"  said  Henshaw,  impressively; 
"he'll  scream  like  blazes  as  soon  as  you  touch  him,  and  rouse 
the  folks  ashore  if  you  don't.  Besides  that,  if  you  draw  it  well 
down  it'll  keep  his  arms  fast." 

The  cook  thanked  him  fervently,  and  routing  out  a  sack, 
rushed  hastily  on  deck,  his  departure  being  the  signal  for  Mr. 
Henshaw  and  his  friends  to  make  preparations  for  retiring  for 
the  night  so  hastily  as  almost  to  savour  of  panic. 

The  cook,  after  a  hasty  glance  ashore,  went  softly  below  with 
the  sack  over  his  arm  and  felt  his  way  in  the  darkness  to  the 
skipper's  bunk.  The  sound  of  deep  and  regular  breathing  reas- 
sured him,  and  without  undue  haste  he  opened  the  mouth  of 
the  sack  and  gently  raised  the  sleeper's  head. 

"Eh?  Wha- "  began  a  sleepy  voice. 

The  next  moment  the  cook  had  bagged  him,  and  gripping  him 
tightly  round  the  middle,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  smothered 
cries  of  his  victim  as  he  strove  to  lift  him  out  of  the  bunk.  In 
the  exciting  time  which  followed,  he  had  more  than  one  reason 
for  thinking  that  he  had  caught  a  centipede. 

"Now,  you  keep  still,"  he  cried,  breathlessly.  "I'm  not  going 
to  hurt  you." 

He  got  his  burden  out  of  bed  at  last,  and  staggered  to  the  foot 
of  the  companion-ladder  with  it.  Then  there  was  a  halt,  two  legs 
sticking  obstinately  across  the  narrow  way  and  refusing  to  be 
moved,  while  a  furious  humming  proceeded  from  the  other  end 
of  the  sack. 

Four  times  did  the  exhausted  cook  get  his  shoulder  under  his 
burden  and  try  and  push  it  up  the  ladder,  and  four  times  did  it 
wriggle  and  fight  its  way  down  again.  Half  crazy  with  fear  and 
rage,  he  essayed  it  for  the  fifth  time,  and  had  got  it  half-way  up 
when  there  was  a  sudden  exclamation  of  surprise  from  above, 
and  the  voice  of  the  mate  sharply  demanding  an  explanation. 

'^hat  the  blazes  are  you  up  to?"  he  cried. 
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"It's  all  right,  sir/'  said  the  panting  cook;  "old  Jem's  had  a 
drop  too  much  and  got  down  aft,  and  I'm  getting  'im  for'ard 
again." 

"Jem  ?"  said  the  astonished  mate.  "Why,  he's  sitting  up  here 
on  the  fore-hatch.    He  came  aboard  with  me." 

"Sitting,"  began  the  horrified  cook ;  "sit — oh,  lor !" 

He  stood  with  his  writhing  burden  wedged  between  his  body 
and  the  ladder,  and  looked  up  despairingly  at  the  mate. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  made  a  mistake,"  he  said  in  a  trembling  voice. 

The  mate  struck  a  match  and  looked  down. 

"Take  that  sack  off,"  he  demanded,  sternly. 

The  cook  placed  his  burden  upon  its  feet,  and  running  up  the 
ladder  stood  by  the  mate  shivering.  The  latter  struck  another 
match,  and  the  twain  watched  in  breathless  silence  the  writhings 
of  the  strange  creature  below  as  the  covering  worked  slowly  up- 
wards. In  the  fourth  match  it  got  free,  and  revealed  the  em- 
purpled visage  of  the  master  of  the  Susannah.  For  the  fraction 
of  a  second  the  cook  gazed  at  him  in  speechless  horror,  and  then, 
with  a  hopeless  cry,  sprang  ashore  and  ran  for  it,  hotly  pursued 
by  his  enraged  victim.  At  the  time  of  sailing  he  was  still  absent, 
and  the  skipper,  loth  to  part  two  such  friends,  sent  Mr.  James 
Lister,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  anxious  crew,  to  look  for 
him. 
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Seated  at  his  ease  in  the  warm  tap-room  of  the  Cauliflower,  the 
stranger  had  been  eating  and  drinking  for  some  time,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  withered  ancient  who,  hud- 
dled up  in  that  corner  of  the  settle  which  was  nearer  to  the  fire, 
fidgeted  restlessly  with  an  empty  mug  and  blew  with  pathetic 
insistence  through  a  churchwarden  pipe  which  had  long  been 
cold.  The  stranger  finished  his  meal  with  a  sigh  of  content  and 
then,  rising  from  his  chair,  crossed  over  to  the  settle  and,  plac- 
ing his  mug  on  the  time-worn  table  before  him,  began  to  fill 
his  pipe. 

The  old  man  took  a  spill  from  the  table  and,  holding  it  with 
trembling  fingers  to  the  blaze,  gave  him  a  light.  The  other 
thanked  him,  and  then,  leaning  back  in  his  corner  of  the  settle, 
watched  the  smoke  of  his  pipe  through  half-closed  eyes,  and  as- 
sented drowsily  to  the  old  man^s  remarks  upon  the  weather. 

"Bad  time  o'  the  year  for  going  about,''  said  the  latter, 
"though  I  s'pose  if  you  can  eat  and  drink  as  much  as  you  want 
it  don't  matter.  I  s'pose  you  mightn't  be  a  conjurer  from  Lon- 
don, sir?" 

The  traveller  shook  his  head. 

"I  was  'oping  you  might  be,"  said  the  old  man. 

The  other  manifested  no  curiosity. 

"If  you  'ad  been,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sigh,  "I  should 
ha'  asked  you  to  ha'  done  something  useful.  Gin'rally  speaking, 
conjurers  do  things  that  are  no  use  to  anyone ;  wot  I  should  like 
to  see  a  conjurer  do  would  be  to  make  this  'ere  empty  mug  full 
o'  beer  and  this  empty  pipe  full  o'  shag  tobacco.  That's  wot  I 
should  ha'  made  bold  to  ask  you  to  do  if  you'd  been  one." 

The  traveller  sighed,  and,  taking  his  short  briar  pipe  from 
his  mouth  by  the  bowl,  rapped  three  times  upon  the  table  with 
it.  In  a  very  short  time  a  mug  of  ale  and  a  paper  cylinder  of 
shag  appeared  on  the  table  before  the  old  man. 

"Wot  put  me  in  mind  o'  your  being  a  conjurer,"  said  the  lat- 
ter, filling  his  pipe  after  a  satisfying  draught  from  the  mug,  "is 
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that  you're  uncommon  like  one  that  come  to  Claybury  some  time 
back  and  give  a  performance  in  this  very  room  where  we're 
now  a-sitting.    So  far  as  looks  go,  you  might  be  his  brother." 

The  traveller  said  that  he  never  had  a  brother. 

We  didn't  know  'e  was  a  conjurer  at  fust,  said  the  old  man. 
He  'ad  come  down  for  Wickham  Fair  and,  being  a  day  or  two 
before  'and,  'e  was  going  to  different  villages  round  about  to  give 
performances.  He  came  into  the  bar  'ere  and  ordered  a  mug 
o'  beer,  and  while  'e  was  a-drinking  of  it  stood  talking  about 
the  weather.  Then  'e  asked  Bill  Chambers  to  excuse  'im  for  tak- 
ing the  liberty,  and,  putting  his  'and  to  Bill's  mug,  took  out  a 
live  frog.  Bill  was  a  very  partikler  man  about  wot  'e  drunk,  and 
I  thought  he'd  ha'  had  a  fit.  He  went  on  at  Smith,  the  land- 
lord, something  shocking,  and  at  last,  for  the  sake  o'  peace  and 
quietness.  Smith  gave  'im  another  pint  to  make  up  for  it. 

*'It  must  ha'  been  asleep  in  the  mug,"  he  ses. 

Bill  said  that  'e  thought  'e  knew  who  must  ha'  been  asleep, 
and  was  just  going  to  take  a  drink,  when  the  conjurer  asked 
'im  to  excuse  'im  agin.  Bill  put  down  the  mug  in  a  'urry,  and 
the  conjurer  put  his  'and  to  the  mug  and  took  out  a  dead 
mouse.  It  would  ha'  been  a  'ard  thing  to  say  which  was  the  most 
upset.  Bill  Chambers  or  Smith,  the  landlord,  and  Bill,  who  was 
in  a  terrible  state,  asked  why  it  was  everything  seemed  to  get 
into  his  mug. 

"P'r'aps  you're  fond  o'  dumb  animals,  sir,"  ses  the  conjurer. 
"Do  you  'appen  to  notice  your  coat-pocket  is  all  of  a  wriggle  ?" 

He  put  his  'and  to  Bill's  pocket  and  took  out  a  little  green 
snake ;  then  he  put  his  'and  to  Bill's  trouser-pocket  and  took  out 
a  frog,  while  pore  Bill's  eyes  looked  as  if  they  was  coming  out  o' 
their  sockets. 

"Keep  still,"  ses  the  conjurer;  "there's  a  lot  more  to  come 

yet." 

Bill  Chambers  gave  a  'owl  that  was  dreadful  to  listen  to,  and 
then  'e  pushed  the  conjurer  away  and  started  undressing  'imself 
as  fast  as  he  could  move  'is  fingers.  I  believe  he'd  ha'  taken  off 
'is  shirt  if  it  'ad  'ad  pockets  in  it,  and  then  'e  stuck  'is  feet  close 
together  and  'e  kept  jumping  into  the  air,  and  coming  down 
on  to  'is  own  clothes  in  his  hobnailed  boots. 

"He  ain't  fond  o'  dumb  animals,  then,"  ses  the  conjurer.  Then 
he  put  his  'and  on  his  'art  and  bowed. 

"Gentlemen  all,"  he  ses.  "'Aving  given  you  this  specimen 
of  wot  I  can  do,  I  beg  to  give  notice  that  with  the  landlord's 
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kind  permission  I  shall  give  my  celebrated  conjuring  entertain- 
ment in  the  tap-room  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock;  ad — mis- 
sion, threepence  each/' 

They  didn't  understand  'im  at  fust,  but  at  last  they  see  wot 
^e  meant,  and  arter  explaining  to  Bill,  who  was  still  giving  little 
jumps,  they  led  'im  up  into  a  corner  and  coaxed  'im  into  dress- 
ing 'imself  agin.  He  wanted  to  fight  the  conjurer,  but  'e  was 
that  tired  'e  could  scarcely  stand,  and  by-and-bye  Smith,  who 
'ad  said  'e  wouldn't  'ave  anything  to  do  with  it,  gave  way 
and  said  he'd  risk  it. 

The  tap-room  was  crowded  that  night,  but  we  all  'ad  to  pay 
threepence  each — coining  money,  I  call  it.  Some  o'  the  things 
wot  he  done  was  very  clever,  but  a'most  from  the  fust  start-off 
there  was  unpleasantness.  When  he  asked  somebody  to  lend 
'im  a  pocket-'andkercher  to  turn  into  a  white  rabbit,  Henery 
Walker  rushed  up  and  lent  'im  is,  but  instead  of  a  white  rabbit 
it  turned  into  a  black  one  with  two  white  spots  on  it,  and  arter 
Henery  Walker  'ad  sat  for  some  time  puzzling  over  it  'e  got  up 
and  went  off  'ome  without  saying  good-night  to  a  soul. 

Then  the  conjurer  borrowed  Sam  Jones's  hat,  and  arter  look- 
ing into  it  for  some  time  'e  was  that  surprised  and  astonished 
that  Sam  Jones  lost  'is  temper  and  asked  'im  whether  he  'adn't 
seen  a  hat  afore. 

"Not  like  this,"  ses  the  conjurer.  And  'e  pulled  out  a 
woman's  dress  and  jacket  and  a  pair  o'  boots.  Then  'e  took  out 
a  pound  of  two  o'  taters  and  some  crusts  o'  bread  and  other 
things,  and  at  last  'e  gave  it  back  to  Sam  Jones  and  shook  'is 
head  at  'im,  and  told  'im  if  he  wasn't  very  careful  he'd  spoil 
the  shape  of  it. 

Then  'e  asked  somebody  to  lend  'im  a  watch,  and,  arter  he  'ad 
promised  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  it,  Dicky  Weed,  the  tailor, 
lent  'im  a  gold  watch  wot  'ad  been  left  'im  by  'is  great-aunt 
when  she  died.  Dicky  Weed  thought  a  great  deal  o'  that  watch, 
and  when  the  conjurer  took  a  flat-iron  and  began  to  smash  it 
up  into  little  bits  it  took  three  men  to  hold  'im  down  in  'is  seat. 

"This  is  the  most  difficult  trick  o'  the  lot,"  ses  the  conjurer, 
picking  off  a  wheel  wot  'ad  stuck  to  the  flat-iron.  "Sometimes 
I  can  do  it  and  sometimes  I  can't.  Last  time  I  tried  it  it  was 
a  failure,  and  it  cost  me  eighteenpence  and  a  pint  o'  beer  afore 
the  gentleman  the  watch  'ad  belonged  to  was  satisfied.  I  gave 
'im  the  bits,  too." 

"If  you  don't  give  me  my  watch  back  safe  and  sound,"  ses 
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Dicky   Weed,    in    a    trembling   voice,    "it'll    cost   you    twenty 
pounds/^ 

"  'Ow  much  V  ses  the  conjurer,  with  a  start.  "Well,  I  wish 
you'd  told  me  that  afore  you  lent  it  to  me.  Eighteenpence  is 
my  price." 

He  stirred  the  broken  bits  up  with  'is  finger  and  shook  his 
'ead. 

"I've  never  tried  one  o'  these  old-fashioned  watches  afore," 
he  ses.  "  'Owever,  if  I  fail,  gentlemen,  it'll  be  the  fust  and 
only  trick  I've  failed  in  to-night.  You  can't  expect  everything 
to  turn  out  right,  but  if  I  do  fail  this  time,  gentlemen,  I'll  try 
it  agin  if  anybody  else'll  lend  me  another  watch." 

Dicky  Weed  tried  to  speak  but  couldn't,  and  ^e  sat  there, 
with  'is  face  pale,  staring  at  the  pieces  of  'is  watch  on  the  con- 
jurer's table.  Then  the  conjurer  took  a  big  pistol  with  a  trum- 
pet-shaped barrel  out  of  'is  box,  and  arter  putting  in  a  charge 
o'  powder  picked  up  the  pieces  o'  watch  and  rammed  them  in 
arter  it.  We  could  hear  the  broken  bits  grating  agin  the  ram- 
rod, and  arter  he  'ad  loaded  it  'e  walked  round  and  handed  it 
to  us  to  look  at. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  ses  to  Dicky  Weed;  "it's  going  to  be  a 
success;  I  could  tell  in  the  loading." 

He  walked  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  held  up 
the  pistol. 

"I  shall  now  fire  this  pistol,"  'e  ses,  "and  in  so  doing  mend 
the  watch.  The  explosion  of  the  powder  makes  the  bits  o'  glass 
join  together  agin;  in  flying  through  the  air  the  wheels  go 
round  and  round  collecting  all  the  other  parts,  and  the  watch 
as  good  as  new  and  ticking  away  its  'ardest  will  be  found  in  the 
coat-pocket  o'  the  gentleman  I  shoot  at." 

He  pointed  the  pistol  fust  at  one  and  then  at  another,  as  if 
'e  couldn't  make  up  'is  mind,  and  none  of  'em  seemed  to  'ave 
much  liking  for  it.  Peter  Gubbins  told  'im  not  to  shoot  at  'im 
because  he  'ad  a  'ole  in  his  pocket,  and  Bill  Chambers,  when  it 
pointed  at  'im,  up  and  told  'im  to  let  somebody  else  'ave  a  turn. 
The  only  one  that  didn't  flinch  was  Bob  Pretty,  the  biggest 
poacher  and  the  greatest  rascal  in  Claybury.  He'd  been  making 
fun  o'  the  tricks  all  along,  saying  out  loud  that  he'd  seen  'em 
all  afore — and  done  better. 

"Go  on,"  he  ses;  "I  ain't  afraid  of  you;  you  can't  shoot 
straight." 

The  conjurer  pointed  the  pistol  at  'im.    Then  'e  pulled  the 
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trigger  and  the  pistol  went  off  bang,  and  the  same  moment  o' 
time  Bob  Pretty  jumped  up  with  a  ^orrible  scream,  and  holding 
his  'ands  over  'is  eyes  danced  about  as  though  he'd  gone 
mad. 

Everybody  started  up  at  once  and  got  round  'im,  and  asked 
'im  wot  was  the  matter;  but  Bob  didn't  answer  'em.  He  kept 
on  making  a  dreadful  noise,  and  at  last  'e  broke  out  of  the  roam 
and  holding  'is  'andkercher  to  'is  face,  ran  off  'ome  as  'ard  as  he 
could  run. 

"You've  done  it  now,  mate,"  ses  Bill  Chambers  to  the  con- 
jurer. "I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  satisfied  till  you'd  done 
some  'arm.   You've  been  and  blinded  pore  Bob  Pretty." 

"Nonsense,"  ses  the  conjurer.    "He's  frightened,  that's  all." 

"Frightened!"  ses  Peter  Gubbins.  "Why,  you  fired  Dicky 
Weed's  watch  straight  into  'is  face." 

"Rubbish,"  ses  the  conjurer;  "it  dropped  into  'is  pocket,  and 
he'll  find  it  there  when  'e  comes  to  'is  senses." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Bob  Pretty  'as  gone  off  with 
my  watch  in  'is  pocket?"  screams  Dicky  Weed. 

"I  do,"  ses  the  other. 

"You'd  better  get  'old  of  Bob  afore  'e  finds  it  out,  Dicky,"  ses 
Bill  Chambers. 

Dicky  Weed  didn't  answer  'im ;  he  was  already  running  along 
to  Bob  Pretty's  as  fast  as  'is  legs  would  take  'im,  with  most  of 
us  follering  behind  to  see  wot  'appened. 

The  door  was  fastened  when  we  got  to  it,  but  Dicky  Weed 
banged  away  at  it  as  'ard  as  he  could  bang,  and  at  last  the  bed- 
room winder  went  up  and  Mrs.  Pretty  stuck  her  'ead  out. 

"H'sh!"  she  ses,  in  a  whisper.  "Go  away." 

"I  want  to  see  Bob,"  ses  Dicky  Weed. 

"You  can't  see  'im,"  ses  Mrs.  Pretty.  "I'm  getting  'im  to  bed. 
He's  been  shot,  pore  dear.    Can't  you  'ear  'im  groaning?" 

We  'adn't  up  to  then,  but  a'most  direckly  arter  she  'ad  spoke 
yould  could  ha'  heard  Bob's  groans  a  mile  away.  Dreadful, 
they  was. 

"There,  there,  pore  dear,"  ses  Mrs.  Pretty. 

"Shall  I  come  in  and  'elp  you  get  'im  to  bed?"  ses  Dicky 
Weed,  arf  crying. 

"No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Weed,"  ses  Mrs.  Pretty.  "It's  very 
kind  of  you  to  offer,  but  'e  wouldn't  like  any  hands  but  mine  to 
touch  'im.  I'll  send  in  and  let  you  know  'ow  he  is  fust  thing  in 
the  morning." 
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"Try  and  get  'old  of  the  coat,  Dicky/'  ses  Bill  Chambers,  in 
a  whisper.   "Offer  to  mend  it  for  'im.   It's  sure  to  want  it." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  I  can't  be  of  no  'elp  to  you,"  ses  Dicky 
Weed,  "but  I  noticed  a  rent  in  Bob's  coat  and,  as  'e's  likely  to 
be  laid  up  a  bit,  it  'ud  be  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  mend  it 
for  'im.  I  won't  charge  'im  nothing.  If  you  drop  it  down  I'll  do 
it  now." 

"Thankee,"  ses  Mrs.  Pretty;  "if  you  just  wait  a  moment  I'll 
clear  the  pockets  out  and  drop  it  down  to  you." 


"He  was  running  along  to  Bob  Pretty's  as  fast  as  'is  legs 
would  take  'im." 

She  turned  back  into  the  bedroom,  and  Dicky  Weed  ground 
'is  teeth  together  and  told  Bill  Chambers  that  the  next  time  he 
took  'is  advice  he'd  remember  it.  He  stood  there  trembling  all 
over  with  temper,  and  when  Mrs.  Pretty  came  to  the  winder 
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agin  and  dropped  the  coat  on  his  ^ead  and  said  that  Bob  felt 
his  kindness  very  much,  and  he^oped  Dicky  ud  make  a  good  job 
of  it,  because  it  was  'is  favorite  coat,  he  couldn't  speak.  He  stood 
there  shaking  all  over  till  Mrs«  Pretty  'ad  shut  the  winder 
down  agin,  and  then  'e  turned  to  the  conjurer,  as  'ad  come  up 
with  the  rest  of  us,  and  asked  'im  wot  he  was  going  to  do  about 
it  now. 

"I  tell  you  he's  got  the  watch,"  ses  the  conjurer,  pointing  up 
at  the  winder.  "It  went  into  'is  pocket.  I  saw  it  go.  He  was 
no  more  shot  than  you  were.  If  'e  was,  why  doesn't  he  send  for 
the  doctor?" 

"I  can't  'elp  that,"  ses  Dicky  Wood.  "I  want  my  watch  or 
else  twenty  pounds." 

"We'll  talk  it  over  in  a  day  or  two,"  ses  the  conjurer.  "I'm 
giving  my  celebrated  entertainment  at  Wickham  Fair  on  Mon- 
day, but  I'll  come  back  'ere  to  the  Cauliflower  the  Saturday 
before  and  give  another  entertainment,  and  then  we'll  see  wot's 
to  be  done.  I  can't  run  away,  because  in  any  case  I  can't  afford 
to  miss  the  fair." 

Dicky  Weed  gave  way  at  last  and  went  off  'ome  to  bed  and 
told  'is  wife  about  it,  and  listening  to  'er  advice  he  got  up  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  went  round  to  see  'ow  Bob  Pretty 
was. 

Mrs.  Pretty  was  up  when  'e  got  there,  and  arter  calling  up  the 
stairs  to  Bob  told  Dicky  Weed  to  go  upstairs.  Bob  Pretty  was 
sitting  up  in  bed  with  'is  face  covered  in  bandages,  and  he 
seemed  quite  pleased  to  see  'im. 

"It  ain't  everybody  that  'ud  get  up  at  six  o'clock  to  see  'ow 
I'm  getting  on,"  he  ses.    "You've  got  a  feeling  'art,  Dicky." 

Dicky  Weed  coughed  and  looked  round,  wondering  whether  the 
watch  was  in  the  room,  and,  if  so,  where  it  was  hidden. 

"Now  I'm  'ere  I  may  as  well  tidy  up  the  room  for  you  a  bit," 
he  ses,  getting  up.    "I  don't  like  sitting  idle." 

"Thankee,  mate,"  ses  Bob ;  and  'e  lay  still  and  watched  Dicky 
Weed  out  of  the  corner  of  the  eye  that  wasn't  covered  with  the 
bandages. 

I  don't  suppose  that  room  'ad  ever  been  tidied  up  so  thor- 
oughly since  the  Prettys  'ad  lived  there,  but  Dicky  Weed  couldn't 
see  anything  o'  the  watch,  and  wot  made  'im  more  angry  than 
anything  else  was  Mrs.  Pretty  setting  down  in  a  chair  with  'er 
'ands  folded  in  her  lap  and  pointing  out  places  that  he  'adn't 
done. 
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"You  leave  'im  alone/'  ses  Bob.  "He  Tcnows  wot  'e's  arter. 
Wot  did  you  do  with  those  little  bits  o'  watch  you  found  when 
you  was  bandaging  me  up,  missis  ?'' 

"Don't  ask  me,"  ses  Mrs.  Pretty.  "I  was  in  such  a  state  I 
don't  know  wot  I  was  doing  'ardly/' 

"Well,  they  must  be  about  somewhere,''  ses  Bob.  "You  'ave  a 
look  for  'em,  Dicky,  and  if  you  find  'em,  keep  'em.  They  belong 
to  you." 

Dicky  Weed  tried  to  be  civil  and  thank  'im,  and  then  he  went 
off  'ome  and  talked  it  over  with  'is  wife  agin.  People  couldn't 
make  up  their  minds  whether  Bob  Pretty  'ad  found  the  watch 
in  'is  pocket  and  was  shamming,  or  whether  'e  was  really  shot, 
but  they  was  all  quite  certain  that,  whichever  way  it  was,  Dicky 
Weed  would  never  see  'is  watch  agin. 

On  the  Saturday  evening  this  'ere  Cauliflower  public-'ouse 
was  crowded,  everybody  being  anxious  to  see  the  watch  trick 
done  over  agin.  We  had  'card  that  it  'ad  been  done  all  right 
at  Cudford  and  Monksham;  but  Bob  Pretty  said  as  'ow  he'd 
believe  it  when  'e  saw  it,  and  not  afore. 

He  was  one  o'  the  fust  to  turn  up  that  night,  because  'e  said 
*e  wanted  to  know  wot  the  conjurer  was  going  to  pay  him  for 
all  'is  pain  and  suffering  and  having  things  said  about  'is  char- 
acter. He  came  in  leaning  on  a  stick,  with  'is  face  still 
bandaged,  and  sat  right  up  close  to  the  conjurer's  table,  and 
watched  him  as  'ard  as  he  could  as  'e  went  through  'is 
tricks. 

"And  now,"  ses  the  conjurer,  at  last,  'T!  come  to  my  cele- 
brated watch  trick.  Some  of  you  as  wos  'ere  last  Tuesday  when 
I  did  it  will  remember  that  the  man  I  fired  the  pistol  at  pre- 
tended that  'e'd  been  shot  and  run  off  'ome  with  it  in  'is 
pocket." 

"You're  a  liar !"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  standing  up. 

"Very  good,"  ses  the  conjurer;  "you  take  that  bandage  off 
and  show  us  all  where  you're  hurt." 

"I  shall  do  nothing  o'  the  kind,"  ses  Bob.  "I  don't  take  my 
orders  from  you." 

"Take  the  bandage  off,"  ses  the  conjurer,  "and  if  there's  any 
shot  marks  I'll  give  you  a  couple  o'  sovereigns." 

"I'm  afraid  of  the  air  getting  to  it,"  ses  Bob  Pretty. 

"You  don't  want  to  be  afraid  o'  that.  Bob,"  ses  John  Biggs, 
the  blacksmith,  coming  up  behind  and  putting  'is  great  arms 
round  'im.   "Take  off  that  rag,  somebody ;  I've  got  hold  of  'im." 
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Bob  Pretty  started  to  struggle  at  fust,  but  then,  seeing  it  was 
no  good,  kept  quiet  while  they  took  off  the  bandages. 

''There!  look  at  'im,^'  ses  the  conjurer,  pointing.  "Not  a 
mark  on  ^is  face,  not  one.^' 

"Wotr  ses  Bob  Pretty.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  there's  no 
marks  T' 

"I  do,^'  ses  the  conjurer. 

"Thank  goodness,^'  ses  Bob  Pretty,  clasping  his  'ands.  "Thank 
goodness !  I  was  afraid  I  was  disfigured  for  life.  Lend  me  a 
bit  o'  looking-glass,  somebody.    I  can  'ardly  believe  it.'' 

"You  stole  Dicky  Weed's  watch,"  ses  John  Biggs.  "I  'ad 
my  suspicions  of  you  all  along.  You're  a  thief.  Bob  Pretty. 
That's  wot  you  are." 

"Prove  it,"  ses  Bob  Pretty.  "You  'eard  wot  the  conjurer  said 
ihe  other  night,  that  the  last  time  he  tried  'e  failed,  and  'ad  to 
^ive  eighteenpence  to  the  man  wot  the  watch  'ad  belonged  to." 

"That  was  by  way  of  a  joke  like,"  ses  the  conjurer  to  John 
Biggs.  "I  can  always  do  it.  I'm  going  to  do  it  now.  Will 
somebody  'ave  the  kindness  to  lend  me  a  watch  ?" 

He  looked  all  round  the  room,  but  nobody  offered — except 
other  men's  watches,  wot  wouldn't  lend  'em. 

"Come,  come,"  he  ses;  "ain't  none  of  you  got  any  trust  in 
me  ?  It'll  be  as  safe  as  if  it  was  in  your  pocket.  I  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  this  man  is  a  thief." 

He  asked  'em  agin,  and  at  last  John  Biggs  took  out  'is  silver 
watch  and  offered  it  to  'im  on  the  understanding  that  'e  was  on 
no  account  to  fire  it  into  Bob  Pretty's  pocket. 

"Not  likely,"  ses  the  conjurer.  "Now,  everybody  take  a  good 
look  at  this  watch,  so  as  to  make  sure  there's  no  deceiving." 

He  'anded  it  round,  and  arter  everybody  'ad  taken  a  look  at 
it  'e  took  it  up  to  the  table  and  laid  it  down. 

'^Let  me  'ave  a  look  at  it,"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  going  up  to  the 
table.  "I'm  not  going  to  'ave  my  good  name  took  away  for 
nothing  if  I  can  'elp  it." 

He  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it,  and  arter  'olding  it  to  'is  ear 
put  it  down  agin. 

"Is  that  the  flat-iron  it's  going  to  be  smashed  with  ?"  he  ses. 

"It  is,"  ses  the  conjurer,  looking  at  'im  nasty-like;  "p'r'aps 
you'd  like  to  examine  it." 

Bob  Pretty  took  it  and  looked  at  it. 

"Yes,  mates,"  he  ses,  "it's  a  ordinary  flat-iron.  You  couldn't 
'ave  anything  better  for  smashing  a  watch  with." 
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He  ^eld  it  up  in  the  air  and,  afore  anybody  could  move, 
brought  it  down  bang  on  the  face  o^  the  watch.  The  conjurer 
sprang  at  'im  and  caught  at  'is  arm,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  in 
a  terrible  state  o'  mind  'e  turned  round  to  John  Biggs. 

"He^s  smashed  your  watch,''  he  ses;  "he's  smashed  your 
watch." 


"Afore  anybody  could  move,  he  brought  it  down  bang  on 
the  face  o'  the  watch." 


"Well,"  ses  John  Biggs,  "it  'ad  got  to  be  smashed,  'adn't  it  ?" 
"Yes,  but  not  by  'im,"  ses  the  conjurer,  dancing  about.    "I 

wash  my  'ands  of  it  now." 

"Look  'ere,"  ses  John  Biggs;  "don't  you  talk  to  me  about 

washing  your  'ands  of  it.    You  finish  your  trick  and  give  me 

my  watch  back  agin  same  as  it  was  afore." 
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'^Not  now  he's  been  interfering  with  it/'  ses  the  conjurer. 
"He'd  better  do  the  trick  now  as  he's  so"  clever." 

"I'd  sooner  'ave  you  do  it,"  ses  John  Biggs.  "Wot  did  you  let 
'im  interfere  for?" 

"  'Ow  was  I  to  know  wot  'e  was  going  to  do  ?"  ses  the  con- 
jurer. "You  must  settle  it  between  you  now.  I'll  'ave  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it." 

"All  right,  John  Biggs,"  ses  Bob  Pretty;  "if  'e  won't  do  it, 
I  will.  If  it  can  be  done,  I  don't  s'pose  it  matters  who  does  it. 
I  don't  think  anybody  could  smash  up  a  watch  better  than  that." 

John  Biggs  looked  at  it,  and  then  'e  asked  the  conjurer  once 
more  to  do  the  trick,  but  'e  wouldn't. 

"It  can't  be  done  now,"  he  ses;  "and  I  warn  you  that  if  that 
pistol  is  fired  I  won't  be  responsible  for  what'U  'appen." 

"George  Kettle  shall  load  the  pistol  and  fire  it  if  'e  won't,"  ses 
Bob  Pretty.  "'Aving  been  in  the  Militia,  there  couldn't  be  a 
better  man  for  the  job." 

George  Kettle  walked  up  to  the  table  as  red  as  fire  at  being 
praised  like  that  afore  people  and  started  loading  the  pistol. 
He  seemed  to  be  more  awkward  about  it  than  the  conjurer  'ad 
been  the  last  time,  and  he  'ad  to  roll  the  watch-cases  up  with 
the  flat-iron  afore  'e  could  get  'em  in.  But  'e  loaded  it  at  last 
and  stood  waiting. 

"Don't  shoot  at  me,  George  Kettle,"  ses  Bob.  "I've  been 
called  a  thief  once,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  agin." 

"Put  that  pistol  down,  you  fool,  afore  you  do  mischief,"  ses 
the  conjurer. 

"Who  shall  I  shoot  at  ?"  ses  George  Kettle,  raising  the  pistol. 

"Better  fire  at  the  conjurer,  I  think,"  ses  Bob  Pretty;  "and 
if  things  'appen  as  he  says  they  will  'appen,  the  watch  ought  to 
be  found  in  'is  coat-pocket." 

"Where  is  he  ?"  ses  George,  looking  round. 

Bill  Chambers  laid  'old  of  'im  just  as  he  was  going  through 
the  door  to  fetch  the  landlord,  and  the  scream  'e  gave  as  he 
came  back  and  George  Kettle  pointed  the  pistol  at  'im  was 
awful. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  ses  George.   "Nobody's  going  to  hurt  you." 

"It's  no  worse  for  you  than  it  was  for  me,"  ses  Bob. 

"Put  it  down,"  screams  the  conjurer;  "put  it  down.  You'll 
kill  arf  the  men  in  the  room  if  it  goes  off." 

"Be  careful  where  you  aim,  George,"  ses  Sam  Jones.  "P'r'aps 
he'd  better  'ave  a  chair  all  by  hisself  in  the  middle  of  the  room." 
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It  was  all  very  well  for  Sam  Jones  to  talk,  but  the  conjurer 
wouldn't  sit  on  a  chair  by  ^imself.  He  wouldn't  sit  on  it  at  all. 
He  seemed  to  be  all  legs  and  arms,  and  the  way  'e  struggled 
it  took  four  or  five  men  to  'old  'im. 

"Why  don't  you  keep  still?"  ses  John  Biggs.    "George  Ket- 


"The  scream  'e  gave  as  George  Kettle  pointed  the 
pistol  at  'im  was  awful." 

tle'U  shoot  it  in  your  pocket  all  right.  He's  the  best  shot  in 
Claybury." 

"Help !  Murder !"  says  the  conjurer,  struggling.  "He'll  kill 
me.   Nobody  can  do  the  trick  but  me." 

"But  you  say  you  won't  do  it,"  ses  John  Biggs. 

"Not  now,"  ses  the  conjurer;  "I  can't." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  'ave  my  watch  lost  through  want  of 
trying,"  ses  John  Biggs.   "Tie  'im  to  the  chair,  mates." 
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^^All  right,  then/^  ses  the  conjurer,  very  pale.  "Don't  tie 
me ;  I'll  sit  still  all  right  if  yon  like,  but  you'd  better  bring  the 
chair  outside  in  case  of  accidents.    Bring  it  in  the  front." 

George  Kettle  said  it  was  all  nonsense,  but  the  conjurer  said 
the  trick  was  always  better  done  in  the  open  air,  and  at  last 
they  gave  way  and  took  'im  and  the  chair  outside. 

"Now,"  ses  the  conjurer,  as  'e  sat  down,  "all  of  you  go  and 
stand  near  the  man  wot's  going  to  shoot.  When  I  say  ^Three,' 
fire.   Why !  there's  the  watch  on  the  ground  there !" 

He  pointed  with  'is  finger,  and  as  they  all  looked  down  he 
jumped  up  out  o'  that  chair  and  set  off  on  the  road  to  Wick- 
ham  as  'ard  as  'e  could  run.  It  was  so  sudden  that  nobody  knew 
wot  'ad  'appened  for  a  moment,  and  then  George  Kettle,  wot 
'ad  been  looking  with  the  rest,  turned  round  and  pulled  the 
trigger. 

There  was  a  bang  that  pretty  nigh  deafened  us,  and  the  back 
o'  the  chair  was  blown  nearly  out.  By  the  time  we'd  got  our 
senses  agin  the  conjurer  was  a'most  out  o'  sight,  and  Bob  Pretty 
was  explaining  to  John  Biggs  wot  a  good  job  it  was  'is  watch 
'adn't  been  a  gold  one. 

"That's  wot  comes  o'  trusting  a  foreigner  afore  a  man  wot 
you've  known  all  your  life,"  he  ses,  shaking  his  'ead.  "I  'ope 
the  next  man  wot  tries  to  take  my  good  name  away  won't  get 
off  so  easy.  I  felt  all  along  the  trick  couldn't  be  done;  it  stands 
to  reason  it  couldn't.   I  done  my  best,  too." 
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"Sailormen"  ain't  wot  you  might  call  dandyfied  as  a  rule/' 
said  the  night-watchman,  who  had  just  had  a  passage  of  arms 
with  a  lighterman  and  been  advised  to  let  somebody  else  wash 
him  and  make  a  good  job  of  it;  "they've  got  too  much  sense. 
They  leave  dressing  up  and  making  eyesores  of  theirselves  to 
men  wot  'ave  never  smelt  salt  water ;  men  wot  drift  up  and  down 
the  river  in  lighters  and  get  in  everybody's  way." 

He  glanced  fiercely  at  the  retreating  figure  of  the  lighterman, 
and,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  a  request  for  a  lock  of  his  hair  to 
patch  a  favourite  doormat  with,  resumed  with  much  vigour  his 
task  of  sweeping  up  the  litter. 

The  most  dressy  sailorman  I  ever  knew,  he  continued,  as  he 
stood  the  broom  up  in  a  corner  and  seated  himself  on  a  keg, 
was  a  young  feller  named  Rupert  Brown.  His  mother  gave/im 
the  name  of  Rupert  while  his  father  was  away  at  sea,  and  when 
he  came  'ome  it  was  too  late  to  alter  it.    All  that  a  man  could 
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do  he  did  do,  and  Mrs.  Brown  'ad  a  black  eye  till  'e  went  to  sea 
agin.  She  was  a  very  obstinate  woman,  though — like  most  of 
'em — and  a  little  over  a  year  arterwards  got  pore  old  Brown 
three  months'  hard  by  naming  'er  next  boy  Roderick  Alfonso. 

Young  Rupert  was  on  a  barge  when  I  knew  'im  fust,  but  he 
got  tired  of  always  'aving  dirty  hands  arter  a  time,  and  went 
and  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  I  lost  sight  of  'im  for  a  while,  and 
then  one  evening  he  turned  up  on  furlough  and  come  to  see  me. 

0'  course,  by  this  time  'e  was  tired  of  soldiering,  but  wot 
upset  'im  more  than  anything  was  always  'aving  to  be  dressed 
the  same  and  not  being  able  to  wear  a  collar  and  neck-tie.  He 
said  that  if  it  wasn't  for  the  sake  of  good  old  England,  and  the 
chance  o'  getting  six  months,  he'd  desert.  I  tried  to  give  'im 
good  advice,  and,  if  I'd  only  known  'ow  I  was  to  be  dragged 
into  it,  I'd  ha'  given  'im  a  lot  more. 

As  it  'appened  he  deserted  the  very  next  arternoon.  He  was 
in  the  Three  Widders  at  Aldgate,  in  the  saloon  bar — which  is 
a  place  where  you  get  a  penn'orth  of  ale  in  a  glass  and  pay  two- 
pence for  it — and,  arter  being  told  by  the  barmaid  that  she  had 
got  one  monkey  at  'ome,  he  got  into  conversation  with  another 
man  wot  was  in  there. 

He  was  a  big  man  with  a  black  moustache  and  a  red  face, 
and  'is  fingers  all  smothered  in  di'mond  rings.  He  'ad  got  on  a 
gold  watch-chain  as  thick  as  a  rope,  and  a  scarf-pin  the  size  of 
a  large  walnut,  and  he  had  'ad  a  few  words  with  the  barmaid 
on  'is  own  account.  He  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  Rupert  from 
the  fust,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  'ad  given  'im  a  big  cigar  out 
of  a  seal-skin  case  and  ordered  'im  a  glass  of  sherry  wine. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  o'  going  on  the  stage  ?"  he  ses,  arter 
Rupert  'ad  told  'im  of  his  dislike  for  the  Army. 

"JSTo,"  ses  Rupert,  staring. 

"You  s'prise  me,"  ses  the  big  man;  "you're  wasting  of  your 
life  by  not  doing  so." 

"But  I  can't  act,"  ses  Rupert. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense !"  ses  the  big  man.  'TDon't  tell  me. 
You've  got  an  actor's  face.  I'm  a  manager  myself,  and  I  know. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  refused  twenty-three  men  and 
forty-eight  ladies  only  yesterday." 

"I  wonder  you  don't  drop  down  dead,'^  ses  the  barmaid, 
lifting  up  'is  glass  to  wipe  down  the  counter. 

The  manager  looked  at  her,  and,  arter  she  *ad  gone  to  talk 
to  a  gentleman  in  the  next  bar  wot  was  knocking  double  knocks 
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on  the  counter  with  a  pint  pot,  he  whispered  to  Rupert  that  she 
'ad  been  one  of  them. 

''^She  can't  act  a  bit/'  he  ses.  "Now,  look  ^ere ;  I'm  a  business 
man  and  my  time  is  valuable.    I  don't  know  nothing,  and  I 


He  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  Rupert  from  the  fust. 


don't  want  to  know  nothing;  but,  if  a  nice  young  feller,  like 
yourself,  for  example,  was  tired  of  the  Army  and  wanted  to 
escape,  I've  got  one  part  left  in  my  company  that  'ud  suit  'im 


down  to  the  ground.' 
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"Wot  about  being  reckernized  ?"  ses  Rupert. 

The  manager  winked  at  'im.  "It's  the  part  of  a  Zulu  chief,^ 
he  ses,  in  a  whisper. 

Rupert  started.   "But  I  should  'ave  to  black  my  face/'  he  ses. 

"A  little/'  ses  the  manager ;  "but  you'd  soon  get  on  to  better 
parts — and  see  wot  a  fine  disguise  it  is." 

He  stood  'im  two  more  glasses  o'  sherry  wine,  and,  arter  he 
'ad  drunk  'em,  Rupert  gave  way.  The  manager  patted  'im  on 
the  back,  and  said  that  if  he  wasn't  earning  fifty  pounds  a  week 
in  a  year's  time  he'd  eat  his  'ead;  and  the  barmaid,  wot  'ad 
come  back  agin,  said  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do  with  it, 
and  she  wondered  he  'adn't  thought  of  it  afore. 

They  went  out  separate,  as  the  manager  said  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  them  not  to  be  seen  together,  and  Rupert,  keeping  about 
a  dozen  yards  behind,  foUered  'im  down  the  Mile  End  Road. 
By-and-bye  the  manager  stopped  outside  a  shop-window  wot 
'ad  been  boarded  up  and  stuck  all  over  with  savages  dancing 
and  killing  white  people  and  hunting  elephants,  and,  arter  turn- 
ing round  and  giving  Rupert  a  nod,  opened  the  door  with  a  key 
and  went  inside. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  ses,  as  Rupert  follered  'im  in.  "This 
is  my  wife,  Mrs.  Alfredi,"  he  ses,  introducing  'im  to  a  fat,  red- 
'aired  lady  wot  was  sitting  inside  sewing,  "She  has  performed 
before  all  the  crowned  'eads  of  Europe.  That  di'mond  brooch 
she's  wearing  was  a  present  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  but, 
being  a  married  man,  he  asked  'er  to  keep  it  quiet." 

Rupert  shook  'ands  with  Mrs.  Alfredi,  and  then  her  'usband 
led  'im  to  a  room  at  the  back,  where  a  little  lame  man  was 
cleaning  up  things,  and  told  'im  to  take  his  clothes  off. 

"If  they  was  mine,"  he  ses,  squinting  at  the  fireplace,  "I 
should  know  wot  to  do  with  'em." 

Rupert  laughed  and  slapped  'im  on  the  back,  and,  arter  cut- 
ting his  uniform  into  pieces,  stuffed  it  into  the  fireplace  and 
pulled  the  dampers  out.  He  burnt  up  'is  boots  and  socks  and 
everything  else,  and  they  all  three  laughed  as  though  it  was  the 
best  joke  in  the  world.  Then  Mr.  Alfredi  took  his  coat  off  and, 
dipping  a  piece  of  rag  into  a  basin  of  stuff  wot  George  'ad 
fetched,  did  Rupert  a  lovely  brown  all  over. 

"That's  the  fust  coat,"  he  ses.  "Now  take  a  stool  in  front  of 
the  fire  and  let  it  soak  in." 

He  gave  'im  another  coat  arf  an  hour  arterwards,  while 
George  curled  his  'air,  and  when  'e  was  dressed  in  bracelets 
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round  ^is  ankles  and  wrists,  and  a  leopard-skin  over  his  shoulder, 
he  was  as  fine  a  Zulu  as  you  could  wish  for  to  see.  His  lips  was 
naturally  thick  and  his  nose  flat,  and  even  his  eyes  ^appened  to 
be  about  the  right  color. 

"He's  a  fair  perfect  treat,"  ses  Mr.  Alfredi.  "Fetch  Kumbo 
in,  George.'' 

The  little  man  went  out,  and  came  back  agin  shoving  in  a 
fat,  stumpy  Zulu  woman  wot  began  to  grin  and  chatter  like  a 
poll-parrot  the  moment  she  saw  Rupert. 

"It's  all  right,"  ses  Mr.  Alfredi ;  "she's  took  a  fancy  to  you." 

"Is — is  she  an  actress?"  ses  Rupert. 

"One  o'  the  best,"  ses  the  manager.  "She'll  teach  you  to 
dance  and  shy  assegais.  Pore  thing!  she  buried  her  'usband 
the  day  afore  we  come  here,  but  you'll  be  surprised  to  see  'ow 
skittish  she  can  be  when  she  has  got  over  it  a  bit." 

They  sat  there  while  Rupert  practised — till  he  started  shying 
the  assegais,  that  is — and  then  they  went  out  and  left  'im  with 
Kumbo.  Considering  that  she  'ad  only  just  buried  her  'usband, 
Rupert  found  her  quite  skittish  enough,  and  he  couldn't  'elp 
wondering  wot  she'd  be  like  when  she'd  got  over  her  grief  a 
bit  more. 

The  manager  and  George  said  he  ^ad  got  on  wonderfully,  and 
arter  talking  it  over  with  Mrs.  Alfredi  they  decided  to  open 
that  evening,  and  pore  Rupert  found  out  that  the  shop  was  the 
theatre,  and  all  the  acting  he'd  got  to  do  was  to  dance  war- 
dances  and  sing  in  Zulu  to  people  wot  had  paid  a  penny  a  'ead. 
He  was  a  bit  nervous  at  fust,  for  fear  anybody  should  find  out 
that  'e  wasn't  a  real  Zulu,  because  the  manager  said  they'd  tear 
'im  to  pieces  if  they  did,  and  eat  'im  arterwards,  but  arter  a 
time  'is  nervousness  wore  off  and  he  jumped  about  like  a 
monkey. 

They  gave  performances  every  arf  hour  from  ha'-past  six  to 
ten,  and  Rupert  felt  ready  to  drop.  His  feet  was  sore  with 
dancing  and  his  throat  ached  with  singing  Zulu,  but  wot  upset 
'im  more  than  anything  was  an  elderly  old  party  wot  would 
keep  jabbing  'im  in  the  ribs  with  her  umbrella  to  see  whether 
he  could  laugh. 

They  'ad  supper  arter  they  'ad  closed,  and  then  Mr.  Alfredi 
and  'is  wife  went  off,  and  Rupert  and  George  made  up  beds  for 
themselves  in  the  shop,  while  Kumbo  'ad  a  little  place  to  herself 
at  the  back. 

He  did  better  than  ever  next  night,  and  they  all  said  he  was 


An  elderly  old  party  wot  would  keep  jabbing  'im  in  the 
ribs  with  her  umbrella. 
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improving  fast;  and  Mr.  Alfredi  told  'im  in  a  whisper  that  he 
thought  he  was  better  at  it  than  Kumbo.  ^*Not  that  I  should 
mind  ^er  knowing  much,"  he  ses,  ^'^seeing  that  she's  took  such  a 
fancy  to  you." 

"Ah,  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  about  that,"  ses  Eupert. 
"Forwardness  is  no  name  for  it;  if  she  don't  keep  'erself  to 
^erself,  I  shall  chuck  the  whole  thing  up." 

The  manager  coughed  behind  his  'and.  "And  go  back  to  the 
Army?"  he  ses.  "Well,  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  but  I 
won't  stand  in  your  way." 

Mrs.  Alfredi,  wot  was  standing  by,  stuffed  her  pocket- 
'ankercher  in  'er  mouth,  and  Eupert  began  to  feel  a  bit  uneasy 
in  his  mind. 

"If  I  did,"  he  ses,  "you'd  get  into  trouble  for  'elping  me  to 
desert." 

"Desert !"  ses  Mr.  Alfredi.  "I  don't  know  anything  about 
your  deserting." 

"Ho !"  ses  Eupert.   "And  wot  about  my  uniform  ?" 
^TTniform?"  ses  Mr.  Alfredi.    "Wot  uniform?    I  ain't  seen 
no  uniform.    Where  is  it?" 

Eupert  didn't  answer  'im,  but  arter  they  'ad  gone  'ome  he 
told  George  that  he  'ad  'ad  enough  of  acting  and  he  should  go. 
"Where  to?"  ses  George. 

"I'll  find  somewhere,"  ses  Eupert.  "I  sha'n't  starve." 
"You  might  ketch  your  death  o'  cold  though,"  ses  George. 
Eupert  said  he  didn't  mind,  and  then  he  shut  'is  eyes  and 
pretended  to  be  asleep.  His  idea  was  to  wait  till  George  was 
asleep  and  then  pinch  'is  clothes ;  consequently  'is  feelings  when 
'e  opened  one  eye  and  saw  George  getting  into  bed  with  'is 
cloths  on  won't  bear  thinking  about.  He  laid  awake  for  hours, 
and  three  times  that  night  George,  who  was  a  very  heavy  sleeper, 
woke  up  and  found  Eupert  busy  tucking  him  in. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  Eupert  was  getting  desperate.  He 
hated  being  black  for  one  thing,  and  the  more  he  washed  the 
better  color  he  looked.  He  didn't  mind  the  black  for  out  o' 
doors,  in  case  the  Army  was  looking  for  'im,  but  'aving  no 
clothes  he  couldn't  get  out  o'  doors;  and  when  he  said  he 
wouldn't  perform  unless  he  got  some,  Mr.  Alfredi  dropped  'ints 
about  having  'im  took  up  for  a  deserter. 

"I've  'ad  my  suspicions  of  it  for  some  days,"  he  ses,  with  a 
wink,  "though  you  did  come  to  me  in  a  nice  serge  suit  and  tell 
me  you  was  an  actor.   Now,  you  be  a  good  boy  for  another  week 
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and  I'll  advance  you  a  couple  o'  pounds  to  get  some  clothes 
with/' 

Rupert  asked  him  to  let  'im  have  it  then,  but  'e  wouldn't, 
and  for  another  week  he  'ad  to  pretend  'e  was  a  Zulu  for  an 
evening,  and  try  and  persuade  Kumbo  that  he  was  an  English 
gentleman  of  a  daytime. 

He  got  the  money  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  'ad  to  sign  a 
paper  to  give  a  month's  notice  any  time  he  wanted  to  leave, 
but  he  didn't  mind  that  at  all,  being  determined  the  fust  time 
he  got  outside  the  place  to  run  away  and  ship  as  a  nigger  cook 
if  'e  couldn't  get  the  black  off. 

He  made  a  list  o'  things  out  for  George  to  get  for  'im,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  such  a  lot  for  two  pounds  that  Mr.  Alfred! 
shook  his  'ead  over  it;  and  arter  calling  'imself  a  soft-'arted 
fool,  and  saying  he'd  finish  up  in  the  workhouse,  he  made  it 
three  pounds  and  told  George  to  look  sharp. 

"He's  a  very  good  marketer,"  he  ses,  arter  George  'ad  gone; 
"he  don't  mind  wot  trouble  he  takes.  He'll  very  likely  haggle 
for  hours  to  get  sixpence  knocked  off  the  trousers  or  twopence 
off  the  shirt." 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  George  went,  and 
at  ha'-past  four  Rupert  turned  nasty,  and  said  'e  was  afraid  he 
was  trying  to  get  them  for  nothing.  At  five  o'clock  he  said 
George  was  a  fool,  and  at  ha'-past  he  said  'e  was  something  I 
won't  repeat. 

It  was  just  eleven  o'clock,  and  they  'ad  shut  up  for  the  night, 
when  the  front-door  opened,  and  George  stood  there  smiling  at 
'em  and  shaking  his  'ead. 

"Sush  a  lark,"  he  ses,  catching  'old  of  Mr.  Alfredi's  arm  to 
steady  'imself.   "I  gave  'im  shlip." 

"Wot  d'ye  mean?"  ses  the  manager,  shaking  him  off.  "Gave 
who  the  slip  ?  Where's  them  clothes  ?" 

"Boy's  got  'em,"  ses  George,  smiling  agin  and  catching  hold 
of  Kumbo's  arm.  "Sush  a  lark;  he's  been  car-carrying  'em 
all  day — all  day.  Now  I've  given  'im  the — the  shlip,  'stead  o' — 
'stead  o'  giving  'im  fourpence.  Take  care  o'  the  pensh,  an' 
pouns " 

He  let  go  o'  Kumbo's  arm,  turned  round  twice,  and  then  sat 
down  'easy  and  fell  fast  asleep.  The  manager  rushed  to  the  door 
and  looked  out,  but  there  was  no  signs  of  the  boy,  and  he  canie 
back  shaking  his  'ead,  and  said  that  George  'ad  been  drinking 
agin. 
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"Well,  wot  about  my  clothes?^'  ses  Rupert,  hardly  able  to 
speak. 

"P^r'aps  he  didn^t  buy  'em  arter  all/'  ses  the  manager.  "Let's 
try  'is  pockets."  ^ 

He  tried  fust,  and  found  some  strawberries  that  George  'ad 
spoilt  by  sitting  on.  Then  he  told  Rupert  to  have  a  try,  and 
Rupert  found  some  bits  of  string,  a  few  buttons,  two  penny 
stamps,  and  twopence  ha'penny  in  coppers. 

"Never  mind,"  ses  Mr.  Alfredi;  "I'll  go  round  to  the  police- 
station  in  the  morning;  p'r'aps  the  boy  'as  taken  them  there. 
I'm  disapp'inted  in  George.   I  shall  tell  'im  so,  too." 

He  bid  Rupert  good-night  and  went  off  with  Mrs.  Alfredi; 
and  Rupert,  wishful  to  make  the  best  o'  things,  decided  that  he 
would  undress  George  and  go  off  in  'is  clothes.  He  waited  till 
Kumbo  'ad  gone  off  to  bed,  and  then  he  started  to  take  George's 
coat  off.  He  got  the  two  top  buttons  undone  all  right,  and  then 
George  turned  over  in  'is  sleep.  It  surprised  Rupert,  but  wot 
surprised  'im  more  when  he  rolled  George  over  was  to  find  them 
two  buttons  done  up  agin.  Arter  it  had  'appened  three  times 
he  see  'ow  it  was,  and  he  come  to  the  belief  that  George  was  no 
more  drunk  than  wot  he  was,  and  that  it  was  all  a  put-up 
thing  between  'im  and  Mr.  Alfredi. 

He  went  to  bed  then  to  think  it  over,  and  by  the  morning  he 
'ad  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  quiet  and  bide  his  time,  as  the 
saying  is.  He  spoke  quite  cheerful  to  Mr.  Alfredi,  and  pre- 
tended to  believe  'im  when  he  said  that  he  'ad  been  to  the 
police-station  about  the  clothes. 

Two  days  arterwards  he  thought  of  something;  he  remem- 
bered me.  He  'ad  found  a  dirty  old  envelope  on  the  floor,  and 
with  a  bit  o'  lead  pencil  he  wrote  me  a  letter  on  the  back  of  one 
o'  the  bills,  telling  me  all  his  troubles,  and  asking  me  to  bring 
some  clothes  and  rescue  'im.  He  stuck  on  one  of  the  stamps 
he  'ad  found  in  George's  pocket,  and  opening  the  door  just 
afore  going  to  bed  threw  it  out  on  the  pavement. 

The  world  is  full  of  officious,  interfering  busy-bodies.  I 
should  no  more  think  of  posting  a  letter  that  didn't  belong  to 
me,  with  an  unused  stamp  on  it,  than  I  should  think  o'  flying; 
but  some  meddlesome  son  of  a — a  gun  posted  that  letter  and 
I  got  it. 

I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life.  He  asked  me  to  be 
outside  the  shop  next  night  at  ha'-past  eleven  with  any  old 
clothes  I  could  pick  up.   If  I  didn't,  he  said  he  should  'ang  'im- 
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self  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  that  his  ghost  would  sit  on 
the  wharf  and  keep  watch  with  me  every  night  for  the  rest  o' 
my  life.  He  said  he  expected  it  'ud  have  a  black  face,  same  as 
in  life.  ^ 

A  wharf  is  a  finely  place  of  a  night;  especially  our  wharf, 
which  is  full  of  dark  corners,  and,  being  a  silly,  good-natured 
fool,  I  went.  I  got  a  pal  off  one  of  the  boats  to  keep  watch  for 
me,  and,  arter  getting  some  old  rags  off  of  another  sailorman 
as  owed  me  arf  a  dollar,  I  'ad  a  drink  and  started  off  for  the 
Mile  End  Road. 

I  found  the  place  easy  enough.  The  door  was  just  on  the 
jar,  and  as  I  tapped  on  it  with  my  finger-nails  a  wild-looking 
black  man,  arf  naked,  opened  it  and  said  '^H'shr  and  pulled 
me  inside.  There  was  a  bit  o'  candle  on  the  floor,  shaded  by  a 
box,  and  a  man  fast  asleep  and  snoring  up  in  one  corner.  Rupert 
dressed  like  lightning,  and  he  'ad  just  put  on  'is  cap  when  the 
door  at  the  back  opened  and  a  'orrid  fat  black  woman  came  out 
and  began  to  chatter. 

Rupert  told  her  to  hush,  and  she  'ushed,  and  then  he  waved 
'is  hand  to  'er  to  say  "good-bye,"  and  afore  you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson  she  'ad  grabbed  up  a  bit  o'  dirty  blanket,  a  bundle  of 
assegais,  and  a  spear,  and  come  out  arter  us. 

"Back!"  ses  Rupert  in  a  whisper,  pointing. 

Kumbo  shook  her  'ead,  and  then  he  took  hold  of  'er  and  tried 
to  shove  'er  back,  but  she  wouldn't  go.  I  lent  him  a  'and,  but 
all  wimmen  are  the  same,  black  or  white,  and  afore  I  knew 
where  I  was  she  'ad  clawed  my  cap  off  and  scratched  me  all 
down  one  side  of  the  face. 

"Walk  fast,"  ses  Rupert. 

I  started  to  run,  but  it  was  all  no  good ;  Kumbo  kept  up  with 
us  easy,  and  she  was  so  pleased  at  being  out  in  the  open  air 
that  she  began  to  dance  and  play  about  like  a  kitten.  Instead 
o'  minding  their  own  business  people  turned  and  follered  us, 
and  quite  a  crowd  collected. 

"We  shall  'ave  the  police  in  a  minute,"  ses  Rupert.  "Come  in 
'ere — quick." 

He  pointed  to  a  pub  up  a  side  street,  and  went  in  with  Kumbo 
holding  on  to  his  arm.  The  barman  was  for  sending  us  out  at 
fust,  but  such  a  crowd  follered  us  in  that  he  altered  'is  mind. 
I  ordered  three  pints,  and,  while  I  was  'anding  Rupert  his, 
Kumbo  finished  'ers  and  began  on  mine.    I  tried  to  explain. 
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but  she  held  on  to  it  like  grim  death,  and  in  the  confusion 
Rupert  slipped  out. 

He  ^adn^t  been  gone  five  seconds  afore  she  missed  'im,  and  I 
never  see  anybody  so  upset  in  all  my  life.  She  spilt  the  beer  all 
down  the  place  where  ^er  bodice  ought  to  ha'  been,  and  then  she 
dropped  the  pot  and  went  arter  'im  like  a  hare.  I  f oiler ed  in  a 
different  way,  and  when  I  got  round  the  corner  I  found  she  ^ad 
caught  'im  and  was  holding  'im  by  the  arm. 

^Course,  the  crowd  was  round  us  agin,  and  to  get  rid  of 
^em  I  did  a  thing  I'd  seldom  done  afore — I  called  a  cab,  and 
we  all  bundled  in  and  drove  off  to  the  wharf,  with  the  spear 
sticking  out  o'  the  window,  and  most  of  the  assegais  sticking 
into  me. 

"This  is  getting  serious,"  ses  Rupert. 

"Yes,''  I  ses;  "and  wot  'ave  I  done  to  be  dragged  into  it? 
You  must  ha'  been  paying  'er  some  attention  to  make  'er  carry 
on  like  this." 

I  thought  Rupert  would  ha'  bust,  and  the  things  he  said  to 
the  man  wot  was  spending  money  like  water  to  rescue  'im  was 
disgraceful. 

We  got  to  the  wharf  at  last,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  my 
pal  'ad  got  tired  of  night-watching  and  'ad  gone  off,  leaving  the 
gate  open.  Kumbo  went  in  'anging  on  to  Rupert's  arm,  and  I 
foUered  with  the  spear,  which  I  'ad  held  in  my  'and  while  I 
paid  the  cabman. 

They  went  into  the  office,  and  Rupert  and  me  talked  it  over 
while  Kumbo  kept  patting  'is  cheek.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
manager  would  track  'im  to  the  wharf,  and  I  was  afraid  that 
the  guv'nor  would  find  out  that  I  'ad  been  neglecting  my  dooty, 
for  the  fust  time  in  my  life. 

We  talked  all  night  pretty  near,  and  then,  at  ha'-past  five, 
arf  an  hour  afore  the  'ands  came  on,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
fetch  a  cab  and  drive  'em  to  my  'ouse.  I  wanted  Rupert  to  go 
somewhere  else,  but  'e  said  he  'ad  got  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  get  'em  off  the  wharf.  I  opened  the  gates 
at  ten  minutes  to  six,  and  just  as  the  fust  man  come  on  and 
walked  down  the  wharf  we  slipped  in  and  drove  away. 

We  was  all  tired  and  yawning.  There's  something  about  the 
motion  of  a  cab  or  an  omnibus  that  always  makes  me  feel 
sleepy,  and  arter  a  time  I  closed  my  eyes  and  went  off  sound. 
I  remember  I  was  dreaming  that  I  'ad  found  a  bag  o'  money, 
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when  the  cab  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  in  front  of  my  ^ouse  and 
woke  me  up.  Opposite  me  sat  Kumbo  fast  asleep,  and  Rupert 
'ad  disappeared! 

I  was  dazed  for  a  moment,  and  afore  I  could  do  anything 
Kumbo  woke  up  and  missed  Rupert.  Wot  made  matters  worse 
than  anything  was  that  my  missis  was  kneeling  down  in  the 
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passage  doing  ^er  door-step,  and  ^er  face,  as  I  got  down  out  o' 
that  cab  with  Kumbo  ^anging  on  to  my  arm  was  something  too 
awful  for  words.  It  seemed  to  rise  up  slow-like  from  near  the 
door-step,  and  to  go  on  rising  till  I  thought  it  ^ud  never  stop. 
And  every  inch  it  rose  it  got  worse  and  worse  to  look  at. 
She  stood  blocking  up  the  door-way  with  her  'ands  on  her  'ips. 
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while  I  explained,  with  Kumbo  still  'anging  on  my  arm  and  a 
crowd  collecting  behind,  and  the  more  I  explained,  the  more 
I  could  see  she  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it. 

She  never  'as  believed  it.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Alfredi  to  come  and 
take  Kumbo  away,  and  when  I  spoke  to  ^im  about  Rupert  he 
said  I  was  dreaming,  and  asked  me  whether  I  wasn't  ashamed 
o'  myself  for  carrying  off  a  pore  black  gal  wot  'ad  got  no  father 
or  mother  to  look  arter  her.  He  said  that  afore  my  missis,  and 
my  character  'as  been  under  a  cloud  ever  since,  waiting  for 
Rupert  to  turn  up  and  clear  it  away. 
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Practice  makes  perfect,  and  when  Mrs.  Brampton,  from  her 
seat  by  the  window,  announced  the  approach  of  the  Captain, 
Mr.  Leonard  Scott  kissed  Miss  Brampton  in  the  small  hall  and 
made  his  usual  dignified  exit  to  the  kitchen.  To  leave  by  the 
side-entrance  was  the  best  way  of  avoiding  trouble  with  a  man 
who  was  always  looking  out  for  it.  Mr.  Scott  bestowed  a  nod 
upon  the  smiling  young  mistress  of  the  kitchen,  and  with  his 
hand  upon  the  back-door  waited  to  hear  the  Captain  at  the 
front. 

"One  o'  these  days,''  began  Clara,  who  loved  to  dwell  upon 
the  gruesome,  "he'll  come " 

She  broke  off  and  listened.  "He's  coming,"  she  said,  in  a 
thrilling  whisper.   "He's  coming  the  back  way." 

Mr.  Scott  started,  hesitated,  and  was  lost. 

"Ply!"  exclaimed  Clara,  pointing  by  accident  to  the  ceiling. 

The  young  man  scowled  at  her,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
alter  his  expression  found  himself  gazing  at  the  burly  form 
and  inflamed  visage  of  Captain  Brampton. 

"Well?"  barked  the  latter.  "What  are  you  doing  in  my 
kitchen?   Eh?   What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?" 

Mr.  Scott  coughed  and  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  In  the 
front  room  Mrs.  Brampton  and  her  daughter  eyed  each  other 
in  silent  consternation.  Then,  in  response  to  a  peremptory  bel- 
low, Mrs.  Brampton  rose  and  made  a  trembling  passage  to  the 
kitchen. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  demanded  the  Captain  in  grating 
accents. 

His  wife  stood  looking  helplessly  from  one  to  the  other,  and, 
instead  of  answering  the  question,  passed  it  on. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Clara?"  she  demanded. 

"Eh?"  said  that  astonished  maiden.  "What  does  what 
mean  ?" 

"This,"  said  the  Captain  sternly,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  to- 
wards Mr.  Scott.   "Did  you  invite  him  here?" 

Clara  started — ^but  in  a  lesser  degree  than  Mr.  Scott — and 
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looked  down  modestly  at  a  hole  in  the  hearth-rug.  Mrs.  Bramp- 
ton and  her  daughter  gazed  at  her  in  hushed  expectation. 

''I  didn't,  not  to  say,  invite  him/'  replied  Clara,  "but  I  can't 
help  him  coming  here." 

*'H'm!  Perhaps  you  didn't  try,"  said  the  Captain  with  un- 
expected mildness.   "How  long  have  you  known  him  ?" 

"Some  time,  sir,"  said  Clara  vaguely. 

"Does  he  want  to  marry  you?" 

Clara  looked  at  her  mistress  for  guidance,  but  the  latter  was 
engaged  at  the  moment  in  an  eye-to-eye  duel  with  the  ferment- 
ing Mr.  Scott.  Over  the  Captain's  face  stole  an  expression  of 
great  and  unusual  benevolence. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said  slowly.  "We've  all  been  young  once.  He's 
not  much  to  look  at,  but  he  looks  clean  and  respectable.  When 
do  you  think  of  getting  married?" 

"That's  for  him  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  modest  Clara. 

"Well,  there's  no  hurry,"  said  the  Captain,  "no  hurry.  He 
can  come  round  once  a  week  for  you  on  your  evening  out,  but 
no  other  time,  mind." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Clara,  who  was  beginning  to  enjoy 
herself.  "It's  my  evening  out  to-night,  sir.  He  was  going  to 
take  me  to  the  pictures." 

A  stifled  exclamation  came  from  the  direction  where  Mr. 
Scott  was  standing,  which  the  Captain  chose  to  interpret  as  an 
expression  of  gratitude.  With  instructions  to  Clara  to  regale 
her  admirer  with  bread  and  cheese  and  one  glass  of  beer,  he 
shepherded  his  wife  and  daughter  from  the  kitchen.  Hum- 
ming a  light  air,  Clara  began  to  set  the  table. 

"What  the  devil  did  you  want  to  say  I  was  going  to  take  you 
to  the  pictures  for?"  demanded  the  ungrateful  Mr.  Scott. 

"  'Cos  I  wanted  to  go,"  said  his  hostess  calmly. 

Mr.  Scott  regarded  her  coldly.  "I  will  walk  with  you  as  far 
as  the  corner  of  this  road,"  he  said  with  an  air  of  finality. 

"We'll  go  to  the  best  seats  and  I'll  have  a  box  of  chocolates," 
said  Clara.   "Do  you  like  chocolates?" 

"No,"  said  the  other  sternly. 

"Praise  be!"  said  the  girl  piously.  "My  other  young 
man " 

Mr.  Scott  coughed  violently. 

"All  right,"  said  the  girl,  "don't  get  excited.  He's  away  on 
a  job  for  a  week  or  two,  else  I  wouldn't  dare  to  be  seen  with 
you.  When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will  play,"  she  added. 
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The  young  man  eyed  her  in  amazement.  This  was  a  new 
Clara.  His  lips  quivered  and  his  eyes  watered.  He  took  up  his 
glass  of  beer  and  nodded. 

"Eight-o  r  he  agreed. 

He  smoked  a  cigarette  while  the  girl  went  upstairs  to  dress, 
and  a  little  later,  watched  by  three  pairs  of  eyes  from  the  front 
window,  sailed  up  the  street  with  her  arm-in-arm. 

"She's  too  good  for  him,''  said  the  Captain,  with  decision, 

"Much,"  assented  his  daughter,  with  a  smile. 

"Tailor's  dummy!"  soliloquised  the  Captain. 

"Cheap  tailor,  too,"  murmured  the  acquiescent  Miss  Bramp- 
ton. "Did  you  notice  how  baggy  his  trousers  are  at  the  knees  ?" 

The  Captain  shot  a  glance  at  her.  Twenty  years'  experience 
of  a  wife  whose  only  anxiety  was  to  please  him  was  not  the 
best  preparation  for  handling  a  daughter  who,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  had  other  ambitions.  He  began  to  fear  that  she  had  in- 
herited more  of  his  strength  of  character — a  quality  for  which 
some  of  his  friends  found  another  name — than  was  convenient. 

"He's  a  softy,"  he  growled.  "He  ought  to  have  a  year  or 
two  at  sea.  That  might  make  a  man  of  him." 

He  got  up  and  went  into  the  garden,  leaving  mother  and 
daughter  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  a  situation  which  had 
found  them  somewhat  unprepared. 

"It  might  have  been  worse,"  said  Mrs.  Brampton.  "If  your 
father  had  caught  him  in  here ■" 

"He  couldn't  eat  him,"  said  her  daughter  rebelliously. 

"There  are  worse  things  than  being  eaten,"  said  Mrs.  Bramp- 
ton, with  some  feeling. 

Miss  Brampton  nodded.  "Taking  Clara  to  the  pictures,  for 
instance,"  she  remarked.  "Poor  Leonard !" 

Her  mother  sniffed.  "I  dare  say  he  will  get  over  it,"  she  said 
dryly.  "Unless  Clara's  young  man  gets  to  hear  of  it.  From 
what  she  has  told  me  he  is  a  very  hot-tempered  young  man — 
and  very  strong." 

"Pity  father  didn't  find  him  in  the  kitciien,"  said  the  duti- 
ful daughter. 

She  sat  down,  and  in  sympathetic  mood  tried  to  share  the 
misery  of  the  absent  one  at  the  cinema.  A  vision  of  Clara's 
hat,  perilously  near  Mr.  Scott's  shoulder,  mercifully  eluded 
her,  but,  the  window  being  open  to  the  summer  air,  she  was 
unable  to  help  hearing  the  cheerful  babble  of  laughter  that 
heralded  their  return.    It  seemed  to  strike  a  wrong  note;  and 
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the  couple  of  noisy  kisses  which  Clara  saw  fit  to  bestow  upon 
the  back  of  her  hand  for  the  Captain's  benefit  were  registered 
on  the  wrong  target. 

Mrs.  Brampton  obtained  the  explanation  from  Clara  next 
day,  and  accepted  it  without  prejudice.  Her  daughter  declined 
to  accept  it  at  all. 

"You  quite  understand  that  he  must  not  come  to  see  you 
again  ?^'  she  said  stiffly. 

"But  he's  got  to/'  said  the  staring  handmaiden.  "The  Cap- 
tain says  so.  And  if  he  plays  fast-and-loose  with  me  I'm  to 
have  him  up  for  breach  of  promise.  Lively  for  me,  ain't  it? 
When  I  think  of  Bill  and  his  temper  I  get  goose-flesh  all  over.^' 

The  ladies  eyed  each  other  in  silent  consternation. 

"Your  father  hnows/'  said  the  elder  at  last.  "He  has  done 
this  on  purpose." 

"Set  a  trap  for  him,"  said  Clara,  nodding.  "Looks  like  it. 
And  I'm  the  little  bit  o'  cheese,  I  suppose?" 

Mrs.  Brampton  stared  at  her. 

"Father  forgets  that  I  am  nineteen,"  said  her  daughter, 
'^hy  shouldn't  I ?" 

"I  was  only  fifteen  when  I  started,"  murmured  Clara,  "and 
not  big  for  my  age  neither." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Brampton. 

"Yes'm,"  said  the  girl.  "Still " 

"Still  what?"  demanded  her  mistress. 

"I've  been  dragged  into  it,"  said  Clara  mutinously.  "No- 
body asked  me  or  troubled  about  my  feelings.  I  do  the  best  I 
can,  and  that's  all  the  thanks  I  get  for  it.  Suppose  I  had  told 
the  Captain  it  was  Miss  Edith  he  was  after  ?  Where  would  you 
have  been  then?" 

"We  won't  discuss  it,"  said  Mrs.  Brampton  with  an  air  of 
feeble  dignity. 

She  made  as  stately  an  exit  as  the  size  of  the  kitchen  would 
allow,  and,  carefully  closing  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  made 
a  few  remarks  on  Clara's  character,  and  more  on  her  lack  of  it. 

"It's  no  good  blaming  Clara,"  said  her  daughter.  "It's 
father's  doing.  He  wants  to  make  Leonard  look  like  a  fool 
first  and  scare  him  away  afterwards.  He'll  tell  all  his  friends 
about  it." 

"Mr.  Hopkins,  for  one,"  said  Mrs.  Brampton,  nodding  sagely. 
"I  wonder " 

"I  don't,"  said  the  girl,  reddening. 
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"Your  father  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him/' 
continued  Mrs.  Brampton.  "Now,  does  he  come  here  to  see 
your  father,  or '^ 

"Or.''  Said  her  daughter  bitterly.  "It's  just  like  father.  I 
suppose  he  will  want  to  choose  my  tooth-powder  for  me  next. 
But  he  won't  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  me — or  Leonard.  I'll 
see  to  that.    As  for  Mr.  Hopkins — hrrhr 

She  beamed,  however,  on  that  innocent  man  when  her  father 
brought  him  in  next  day  to  see  the  garden,  and  when  the  wily 
Captain  went  indoors  for  his  pipe  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
him.  It  was  a  pipe  that  was  notorious  for  the  discovery  of  new 
and  unusual  hiding-places,  and  on  this  occasion  made  no  attempt 
to  belie  its  reputation. 

Meantime,  the  delighted  Mr.  Hopkins,  under  the  skilful  man- 
agement of  Miss  Brampton,  walked  with  his  head  in  the  clouds 
and  his  feet  on  various  choice  border  plants. 

"Hadn't  you  better  walk  on  the  path?"  inquired  the  girl, 
who  had  been  monopolising  three-quarters  of  it.  "It's  more 
comfortable." 

Mr.  Hopkins  started.  "Good  heavens !"  he  said  in  an  alarmed 
voice,  as  he  bent  down  to  render  first  aid  to  a  stock  with  a 
broken  neck.    "Did  I  do  that?" 

Miss  Brampton  nodded.  "Those,  too,  I  think,"  she  replied, 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand.   "Don't  you  care  for  flowers  ?" 

Mr.  Hopkins,  who  was  fearfully  endeavouring  to  conceal  the 
traces  of  his  crime,  made  no  reply.  When  the  Captain  came  out 
they  were  both  speechless,  but  he  was,  if  anything,  the  redder 
of  the  two. 

"These  paths  are  very  narrow,  father,"  remarked  the  humane 
Edith. 

The  Captain  made  a  noise. 

"Afraid — crowding — Miss  Edith,"  panted  the  offender. 

The  Captain  made  another  noise.  In  the  present  company 
all  the  useful  words  he  knew  were  useless. 

"Did  you  find  your  pipe,  father?"  inquired  the  persevering 
Miss  Brampton. 

The  Captain  was  understood  to  say  "Yes."  At  the  same  time 
he  favoured  her  with  a  glance  which  would  have  made  her 
mother  tremble.    On  Miss  Brampton  it  had  a  bracing  effect. 

"Father's  always  mislaying  his  pipe,"  she  said,  with  a  bright 
laugh.    "I  shouldn't  trouble  any  more  about  those,  if  I  were 
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you,  Mr.  Hopkins.  You  can't  do  them  any  good,  and  you  are 
standing  on  an  antirrhinum.'' 

Mr.  Hopkins  removed  his  foot  hastily,  and  placing  it  care- 
fully in  the  centre  of  the  path  offered  up  another  apology.  It 
was  received  with  what  the  Captain  fondly  believed  to  be  a 
smile. 

*^ Accidents  will  happen,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"In  the  best-regulated  families,"  said  Miss  Brampton,  with  a 
satisfied  smile. 

She  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  victims 
after  the  visitor  had  gone,  and  sought  for  some  time  for  an 
explanation  of  the  tragedy. 

"He  must  have  been  Vool-gathering,' "  she  declared  at  length. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  demanded  her  father. 

"Absent-minded,"  said  Edith.  "He  seemed  like  a  man  walk- 
ing on  air,  instead  of  some  of  the  best  stocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Even  Clara's  young  man  would  have  more  sense  than 
that." 

"Clara's  young  man  won't  go  into  my  garden,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain.  "The  kitchen  is  the  place  for  him." 

He  stalked  out  into  the  garden,  and,  digging  up  hopeless 
cases  with  a  trowel,  sought  to  revive  the  less  badly  injured  with 
a  water-can. 

It  might  have  been  a  sign  of  a  forgiving  nature,  but  was 
more  likely  due  to  an  obstinate  one,  that  he  invited  Mr.  Hop- 
kins back  to  the  scene  of  his  footwork  a  day  or  two  later.  Miss- 
ing plants  had  been  replaced  by  a  consignment  from  the  florists, 
and  rolled  paths  and  raked  flower-beds  testified  to  the  Captain's 
industry.  Everything  was  "ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion"  as 
the  greatly  relieved  visitor  walked  with  Miss  Brampton  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  Captain,  after  satisfying 
himself  that  Mr.  Hopkins  was  walking  almost  as  carefully  as  a 
performer  on  the  tight-rope,  had  disappeared  indoors. 

The  path  was  narrow,  but  even  when  Miss  Brampton  sent 
electric  thrills  through  his  being  by  leaning  against  him,  Mr. 
Hopkins  kept  to  it.  The  air  was  soft  and  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  delightful.  Never  before  had  his  conversation  been  so. 
appreciated.  The  low-voiced  laughter  of  his  companion  was  a 
tribute  to  his  wit  as  rare  as  it  was  welcome. 

"You  ought  to  write  plays,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  as  she 
planted  her  foot  firmly  on  a  geranium. 
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^^You  want  influence  to  get  them  accepted/'  said  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. 

"I  should  try,  if  I  were  you,  though,^'  said  the  girl,  nearly 
missing  another  geranium. 

Mr.  Hopkins  purred.  Miss  Brampton,  with  downcast  eyes, 
trod  down  six  flowers  in  succession. 

"Dialogue  would  be  your  strong  point,''  mused  the  girl,  con- 
tinuing her  ravages.    "Crisp  and  sparkling." 

She  took  the  other  side  as  they  turned  at  the  end  of  the 
path,  and  in  a  hushed  voice  called  his  attention  to  some  beauti- 
ful cloud  effects.  Mr.  Hopkins,  with  his  head  at  an  acute  angle, 
murmured  his  admiration. 

"An  evening  to  remember,"  he  said,  very  softly. 

He  brought  his  gaze  slowly  to  earth  and  started  convulsively. 

"Giddy?"  inquired  the  girl,  with  much  solicitude. 

Mr.  Hopkins  shook  his  head  and,  speech  failing  him,  pointed 
with  a  trembling  finger  to  the  prostrate  victims  of  misdirected 
industry.    Miss  Brampton  stared  in  her  turn. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hopkins !"  she  said,  in  accusing  tones." 

"I — I  haven't  been  near  them,"  stammered  the  unfortunate. 

"They  must  have  done  it  themselves,  then,"  said  the  girl 
calmly.  "Perhaps  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
breeze." 

Mr.  Hopkins  breathed  heavily.    "I — I  really  think ^"  he 

began. 

"Yes?"  said  Miss  Brampton. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  concluded  the  other  feebly. 

His  companion  gazed  wistfully  at  the  wreckage. 

"Poor  father!"  she  said  softly.  "He  is  so  fond  of  his  gar- 
den. He  seems  to  know  every  flower,  but,  of  course,  he  hasn't 
had  these  long  enough  to  know  them." 

Mr.  Hopkins  groaned  and  cast  a  fearful  glance  at  the  house. 

"It's  his  one  hobby,"  continued  the  girl.  "I  have  heard 
him  use  worse  language  about  cats  than  anything  else,  I  think. 
And  the  doctor  says  excitement  is  so  bad  for  him." 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  ventured  Mr.  Hopkins,  with  an 
appealing  glance. 

"I  wonder  whether  father  will?"  said  the  girl.  "He  is  com- 
ing out,  I  think." 

Mr.  Hopkins  looked  around  panic-stricken.  Then  he  pulled 
out  his  watch. 
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"Good  gracious !"  he  murmured.  "I  must  be  going,  I  think. 
No  idea  so  late.   Appointment.'' 

He  moved  hastily  in  the  direction  of  the  side-gate,  and 
hardly  realising  the  geniality  of  Miss  Brampton's  hand-clasp, 
disappeared.  The  girl  stood  watching  until  he  had  turned  the 
corner  and  then  went  into  the  house. 

"Where's  Hopkins!"  inquired  the  Captain. 

"He  has  just  gone." 

"Gone !"  repeated  her  father.  "Why,  I  asked  him  to  stay  to 
supper.   Did  you  send  him  off?   Eh?" 

His  daughter  shook  her  head.  "He  went  off  in  a  hurry,"  she 
murmured.  "I  think  he  had  an  idea  that  perhaps  he  had  of- 
fended you." 

"Eubbish!"  grunted  the  Captain,  eyeing  her  suspiciously. 
"What  should  he  offend  me  about  ?" 

"Knowing  how  fond  you  are  of  your  flowers "  began 

Miss  Brampton. 

The  Captain  uttered  a  smothered  cry  and,  springing  from 
his  chair,  dashed  into  the  garden.  Cries  that  were  anything 
but  smothered,  and  words  that  ought  to  have  been,  brought  his 
wife  to  her  daughter's  side.  Together  they  watched  the  head 
of  the  house  as,  with  fists  raised  to  heaven,  he  danced  a  strange 
and  frenzied  dance  down  the  path. 

"He's  wonderfully  supple  for  his  age,"  said  the  admiring 
daughter." 

Mrs.  Brampton  shivered.  "I  don't  suppose  that  poor  young 
man  will  dare  to  show  his  face  here  again,"  she  said  slowly. 

"If  he  does,  there  will  be  an  accident  to  the  rose  trees,"  said 
her  daughter,  compressing  her  lips.  "I've  had  all  I  can  stand 
of  Mr.  Hopkins." 

"And  then  there's  Mr.  Scott,"  said  her  mother  plaintively. 
"Clara  says  that  she  thinks  her  young  man  has  heard  some- 
thing, and  if  he  should  happen  to  meet  them  one  evening " 

"It  might  be  bad  for  the  young  man,"  said  the  girl  calmly. 
"Leonard  would  have  a  better  nose  if  he  didn't  box  so  much. 
Look  at  father !" 

Mrs.  Brampton  looked. 

"He — he  seems  to  be  examining  the  footmarks,"  she  gaspjed., 

"Time  I  changed  your  sensible  low-heeled  shoes  for  some- 
thing more  dressy,"  said  her  daughter,  disappearing. 

She  was  back  before  the  Captain  re-entered  the  house,  and 
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sitting  cross-legged,  displayed  a  pair  of  sharp-toed,  high-heeled 
shoes  of  blameless  aspect,  which  met  his  ardent  gaze  with  a 
polished  stare.  He  turned  his  back  at  last  and  stood  gazing 
blankly  out  at  his  cherished  garden. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  to  accept  defeat,  and  his  daughter 
was  therefore  more  annoyed  than  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Hop- 
kins— a  nervous,  chastened  Mr.  Hopkins — ^back  again  after  a 
few  days.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Captain  lingered  in 
the  garden,  and  from  a  deck-chair  beneath  the  window  watched 
his  faltering  steps. 

Conscious  of  this  scrutiny,  the  visitor  babbled  incoherences  to 
Miss  Brampton,  until  in  self-defence  she  retreated  to  the  house 
on  the  plea  of  a  thorn  in  her  foot. 

The  sound  of  Mr.  Scott^s  voice  in  the  kitchen  did  not  add  to 
her  comfort.  A  glance  from  her  window  showed  her  that  her 
father  had  taken  her  place  with  the  visitor  and  was  pointing 
out  to  him  the  merits  of  the  rockery.  She  stole  downstairs  and, 
opening  the  kitchen-door,  peeped  in. 

^^I  thought  you  were  going  to  the  cinema,'^  she  said,  address- 
ing Mr.  Scott  coldly. 

^'Can't,^^  was  the  reply.  "Clara^s  Bill  is  outside,  and  she^s 
afraid  to  come.^' 

"He^s  waiting  for  him,"  said  Clara  breathlessly.  "Therell  be 
murder  done — and  I  shall  be  the  cause  of  it.'' 

"Cheer  up,''  said  Mr.  Scott.  "He'll  only  have  a  week  or  two 
in  a  nice  comfortable  hospital.  You'll  be  able  to  see  him  on 
Sunday  afternoons  and  take  him  grapes." 

"I  know  who'll  want  the  grapes,"  said  Clara  miserably.  "You 
don't  know  his  strength.   I  don't  believe  he  knows  it  himself." 

"Where  is  he?"  demanded  Miss  Brampton. 

"Outside  the  side-gate,  miss,"  replied  Clara.  *T/ike  a  cat 
waiting  for  a  mouse." 

"A  mouse!"  ejaculatea  the  startled  Mr.  Scott.  "Now  look 
here,  Clara " 

"I'll  go  and  send  him  away,"  said  Miss  Brampton  with 
decision. 

She  slipped  into  the  garden  and,  her  father's  back  still  being 
towards  her,  opened  the  side-gate  and  looked  out.  A  bullet-headed 
young  man,  standing  just  outside,  drew  up  sharply  at  her 
appearance  and  stood  scowling  at  her. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  Clara?"  she  inquired. 

'Tm  waiting,"  said  Mr.  Bill  Jones,  "waiting  for  a  toff." 
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Miss  Brampton  stood  regarding  him  with  a  puzzled  air.  Then 
she  had  an  inspiration  that  almost  took  her  breath  away. 

"Do  you  mean  the  gentleman  who  is  in  the  garden  talking 
to  father?"  she  inquired. 

Mr.  Joneses  eyes  glistened.  He  licked  his  lips  and  stood 
breathing  hard  and  short.  Miss  Brampton,  with  an  encourag- 
ing smile,  pushed  the  door  open. 

Mr.  Jones  needed  no  further  invitation.  With  head  erect 
and  eyes  ablaze  he  entered  the  garden  and,  catching  sight  of 
the  unconscious  Mr.  Hopkins,  strode  rapidly  towards  him. 

"Here !  What  do  you  want  ?"  demanded  the  astonished  Cap- 
tain. 

Mr.  Jones  ignored  him,  and  continuing  his  progress,  thrust 
his  face  into  that  of  Mr.  Hopkins. 

"Take  my  gal  away,  will  yer?"  he  shouted.  "Take  ^er  to  the 
pictures,  will  yer?    Take  that!" 

Mr.  Hopkins  took  it  and  went  down  with  a  cry  of  anguish. 
Through  a  mist  of  pain  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  assailant. 

"Get  up !    Get  up,  else  I'm  jump  on  yer." 

Mr.  Hopkins  got  up,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Jones  was 
so  terrible  that  he  turned  and  fled,  with  the  other  in  hot  pursuit. 

"Stop  V'  yelled  the  choking  Captain.  "Mind  the  flowers ! 
Mind  the  fl " 

Mr.  Hopkins  paid  no  heed;  neither,  to  do  him  justice,  did 
Mr.  Jones.  Firmly  convinced  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  the 
former  performed  miracles  of  agility,  while  his  opponent 
pounded  doggedly  behind.  A  bad  third,  owing  to  his  keeping 
to  the  path,  the  Captain  followed  raving  in  the  rear. 

Broken  plants  lay  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Hopkins;  churned-up 
earth  marked  the  progress  of  Mr.  Jones  as  he  endeavoured  to 
head  him  off.  And  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Scott  appeared  from 
the  kitchen,  shedding  his  coat. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  think  you're  doing?"  he  shouted. 

Mr.  Jones  pulled  up  suddenly  and  favoured  him  with  a 
menacing  glare. 

"Look  at  those  flowers,"  cried  Mr.  Scott  severely.  "You 
chump-headed,  mutton-headed  son  of  a  gun !" 

Mr.  Jones  stood  irresolute.  He  looked  longingly  at  Mr.  Hop- 
kins taking  cover  behind  the  Captain ;  then  with  a  loud  roar  he 
threw  himself  upon  this  new  arrival. 

Mr.  Scott  side-stepped  neatly  and  smote  him  heavily  on  the 
chin.    Mr.  Jones,  turning  in  amazement,  took  three  more  and. 
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being  by  this  time  acclimatised,  settled  down  to  a  steady 
mill. 

"You'd  better  go/'  said  the  Captain  harshly,  to  Mr.  Hop- 
kins.  "This  isn't  a  sight  for  you." 

Mr.  Hopkins  went,  somewhat  reluctantly.  He  was  a  man  of 
peace,  but  the  sight  of  Mr.  Jones's  damages  seemed  in  some 
way  to  afford  him  an  odd  feeling  of  satisfaction.  The  Captain 
stayed  to  see  fair  play — also  the  only  fight  with  fists  he  had 
seen  since  he  left  the  sea.  It  was  with  almost  a  sigh  that  he 
went  at  length  to  help  Mr.  Scott  assist  his  adversary  to  his 
feet.  The  dazed  Mr.  Jones,  with  Clara's  arm  about  his  waist, 
was  led  indoors  and  his  head  placed  under  the  scullery  tap.  The 
cooling  sounds  of  running  water  and  the  heated  comments  of 
Mr.  Jones  alone  broke  the  silence. 

"Well,  that's  over,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  tenderly  dabbing  his  face 
with  his  handkerchief,  as  Miss  Brampton  came  out.  "I'm  afraid 
Clara  has  jilted  me,  sir." 

The  Captain  grunted  and  eyed  him  curiously. 

"I  was  going  to  take  her  to  the  cinema,  now  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  go  alone.  Unless " 

"Well?"  barked  the  Captain,  waiting. 

^TTnless  Miss  Brampton  comes  with  me." 

The  Captain  stood  up  and  faced  him,  choking. 

"Cinema !"  he  roared.  "Cinema !  If  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  pass  the  evening,  you  can  help  her  help  me  help  make 
the  garden  tidy." 
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Mk.  Hatchakd's  conversation  for  nearly  a  week  had  been  con- 
fined to  fault-finding  and  grunts,  a  system  of  treatment  de- 
signed to  wean  Mrs.  Hatchard  from  her  besetting  sin  of  ex- 
travagance. On  other  occasions  the  treatment  had,  for  short 
periods,  proved  successful,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  his 
wife^s  constitution  was  becoming  inured  to  this  physic  and  re- 
quired a  change  of  treatment.  The  evidence  stared  at  him  from 
the,  mantelpiece  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  huge  pink  vases, 
which  had  certainly  not  been  there  when  he  left  in  the  morning. 
He  looked  at  them  and  breathed  heavily. 

"Pretty,  ain^t  they?*^  said  his  wife,  nodding  at  them. 

^'Who  gave  ^em  to  you?'^  inquired  Mr.  Hatchard,  sternly. 

His  wife  shook  her  head.  "You  don't  get  vases  like  that 
given  to  you,"  she  said,  slowly.   "Leastways,  I  don't.'' 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  bought  'em?"  demanded  her 
husband. 

Mrs.  Hatchard  nodded. 

"After  all  I  said  to  you  about  wasting  my  money  ?"  persisted 
Mr.  Hatchard,  in  amazed  accents. 

Mrs.  Hatchard  nodded,  more  brightly  than  before. 

"There  has  got  to  be  an  end  to  this !"  said  her  husband, 
desperately.   "I  won't  have  it !   D'ye  hear  ?  I  won't — have — it !" 

"I  bought  'em  with  my  own  money,"  said  his  wife,  tossing 
her  head. 

"Your  money?"  said  Mr.  Hatchard.  "To  hear  you  talk  any- 
body 'ud  think  you'd  got  three  hundred  a  year,  instead  o' 
thirty.  Your  money  ought  to  be  spent  in  useful  things,  same 
as  what  mine  is.  Why  should  I  spend  my  money  keeping  you, 
while  you  waste  yours  on  pink  vases  and  having  friends  in  to 
tea?" 

Mrs.  Hatchard's  still  comely  face  took  on  a  deeper  tinge. 

"Keeping  me?"  she  said,  sharply.  "You'd  better  stop  before 
you  say  anything  you  might  be  sorry  for,  Alfred." 

"I  should  have  to  talk  a  long  time  before  I  said  that,"  re- 
torted the  other; 
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"I'm  not  so  sure/'  said  his  wife.  "I'm  beginning  to  be  tired 
of  it.'' 

"I've  reasoned  with  you/'  continued  Mr.  Hatchard,  "I've 
argued  with  you,  and  I've  pointed  out  the  error  of  your  ways 
to  you,  and  it's  all  no  good." 

"Oh,  be  quiet,  and  don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  his  wife. 

"Talking,"  continued  Mr.  Hatchard,  "as  I  said  before,  is  no 
good.   Deeds,  not  words,  is  what  is  wanted." 


Taking  one  of  the  vases  from  the  mantlepiece,  he  dashed 
it  to  pieces  on  the  fender. 

He  rose  suddenly  from  his  chair  and,  taking  one  of  the  vases 
from  the  mantelpiece,  dashed  it  to  pieces  on  the  fender.  Example 
is  contagious,  and  two  seconds  later  he  was  in  his  chair  again, 
softly  feeling  a  rapidly  growing  bump  on  his  head,  and  gazing 
goggle-eyed  at  his  wife. 

"And  I'd  do  it  again,"  said  that  lady,  breathlessly,  "if  there 
was  another  vase." 

Mr.  Hatchard  opened  his  mouth,  but  speech  -failed  him'.   He 
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got  up  and  left  the  room  without  a  word,  and,  making  his  way 
to  the  scullery,  turned  on  the  tap  and  held  his  head  beneath  it. 
A  sharp  intake  of  the  breath  announced  that  a  tributary  stream 
was  looking  for  the  bump  down  the  neck  of  his  shirt. 

He  was  away  a  long  time — so  long  that  the  half-penitent 
Mrs.  Hatchard  was  beginning  to  think  of  giving  first  aid  to 
the  wounded.  Then  she  heard  him  coming  slowly  back  along 
the  passage.  He  entered  the  room,  drying  his  wet  hair  on  a 
handkerchief. 

"I — I  hope  I  didn^t  hurt  you — much?^'  said  his  wife. 

Mr.  Hatchard  drew  himself  up  and  regarded  her  with  lofty 
indignation. 

"You  might  have  Trilled  me,^^  he  said  at  last,  in  thrilling 
tones.   "Then  what  would  you  have  done  ?'' 

"Swept  up  the  pieces,  and  said  you  came  home  injured  and 
died  in  my  arms,''  said  Mrs.  Hatchard,  glibly.  "I  don't  want 
to  be  unfeeling,  but  you'd  try  the  temper  of  a  saint.  I'm  sure 
I  wonder  I  haven't  done  it  before.  Why  I  married  a  stingy 
man  I  don't  know." 

"Why  I  married  at  all  I  don't  know,"  said  her  husband,  in  a 
deep  voice. 

"We  were  both  fools,"  said  Mrs.  Hatchard,  in  a  resigned 
voice;  "that's  what  it  was.    However,  it  can't  be  helped  now." 

"Some  men  would  go  and  leave  you,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard. 

"Well,  go,"  said  his  wife,  bridling.   "I  don't  want  you." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  the  other. 

"It  ain't  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Hatchard.  "If  you  want  to 
go,  go.   I  don't  want  to  keep  you." 

"I  only  wish  I  could,"  said  her  husband,  wistfully. 

"There's  the  door,"  said  Mrs.  Hatchard,  pointing.  "What's 
to  prevent  you?" 

"And  have  you  going  to  the  magistrate?"  observed  Mr. 
Hatchard. 

"Not  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"Or  coming  up,  full  of  complaints,  to  the  warehouse  ?" 

"Not  me,"  said  his  wife  again. 

"It  makes  my  mouth  water  to  think  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Hatch- 
ard.  "Four  years  ago  I  hadn't  a  care  in  the  world." 

"Me  neither,"  said  Mrs.  Hatchard;  "but  then  I  never 
thought  I  should  marry  you.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw 
you  I  had  to  stuff  my  handkerchief  in  my  mouth." 

"What  for?"  inquired  Mr.  Hatchard. 
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"Keep  from  laughing/'  was  the  reply. 

"You  took  care  not  to  let  me  see  you  laugh/'  said  Mr. 
Hatchard,  grimly.  "You  were  polite  enough  in  them  days.  I 
only  wish  I  could  have  my  time  over  again;  that's  all." 

"You  can  go,  as  I  said  before/'  said  his  wife. 

"I'd  go  this  minute/'  said  Mr.  Hatchard,  "but  I  know  what 
it  'ud  be:  in  three  or  four  days  you'd  be  coming  and  begging 
me  to  take  you  back  again." 

"You  try  me/'  said  Mrs.  Hatchard,  with  a  hard  laugh.  "I 
can  keep  myself.  You  leave  me  the  furniture — ^most  of  it  is 
mine — and  I  sha'n't  worry  you  again." 

"Mind!"  said  Mr.  Hatchard,  raising  his  hand  with  great 
solemnity.   "If  I  go,  I  never  come  back  again." 

"I'll  take  care  of  that/'  said  his  wife,  equably.  "You  are  far 
more  likely  to  ask  to  come  back  than  I  am." 

Mr.  Hatchard  stood  for  some  time  in  deep  thought,  and  then, 
spurred  on  by  a  short,  contemptuous  laugh  from  his  wife,  went 
to  the  small  passage  and,  putting  on  his  overcoat  and  hat,  stood 
in  the  parlor  door-way  regarding  her. 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  take  you  at  your  word,"  he  said,  at 
last. 

"Good-night,"  said  his  wife,  briskly.  "If  you  send  me  your 
address,  I'll  send  your  things  on  to  you.  There's  no  need  for 
you  to  call  about  them." 

Hardly  realising  the  seriousness  of  the  step,  Mr.  Hatchard 
closed  the  front-door  behind  him  with  a  bang,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  it  was  raining.  Too  proud  to  return  for  his  um- 
brella, he  turned  up  his  coat-collar  and,  thrusting  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  walked  slowly  down  the  desolate  little  street.  By 
the  time  he  had  walked  a  dozen  yards  he  began  to  think  that  he 
might  as  well  have  waited  until  the  morning;  before  he  had 
walked  fifty  he  was  certain  of  it. 

He  passed  the  night  at  a  coffee-house,  and  rose  so  early  in 
the  morning  that  the  proprietor  took  it  as  a  personal  affront, 
and  advised  him  to  get  his  breakfast  elsewhere.  It  was  the 
longest  day  in  Mr.  Hatchard's  experience,  and,  securing  modest 
lodgings  that  evening,  he  overslept  himself  and  was  late  at  the 
warehouse  next  morning  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years. 

His  personal  effects  arrived  next  day,  but  no  letter  came  from 
his  wife,  and  one  which  he  wrote  concerning  a  pair  of  missing 
garments  received  no  reply.  He  wrote  again,  referring  to  them 
in  laudatory  terms,  and  got  a  brief  reply  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  been  exchanged  in  part  payment  on  a  pair  of  valuable  pink 
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vases,  the  pieces  of  which  he  could  have  by  paying  the 
carriage. 

In  six  weeks  Mr.  Hatchard  changed  his  lodgings  twice.  A 
lack  of  those  home  comforts  which  he  had  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  during  his  married  life  was  a  source  of  much  tribulation, 
and  it  was  clear  that  his  weekly  bills  were  compiled  by  a  clever 
writer  of  fiction.  It  was  his  first  experience  of  lodgings,  and 
the  difficulty  of  saying  unpleasant  things  to  a  woman  other 
than  his  wife  was  not  the  least  of  his  troubles.  He  changed  his 
lodgings  for  a  third  time,  and,  much  surprised  at  his  wife's 
continued  silence,  sought  out  a  cousin  of  hers  named  Joe  Pett, 
and  poured  his  troubles  into  that  gentleman's  reluctant  ear. 

"If  she  was  to  ask  me  to  take  her  back,"  he  concluded,  "I'm 
not  sure,  mind  you,  that  I  wouldn't  do  so." 

"It  does  you  credit,"  said  Mr.  Pett.  "Well,  ta-ta;  I  must 
be  off." 

"And  I  expect  she'd  be  very  much  obliged  to  anybody  that 
told  her  so,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard,  clutching  at  the  other's  sleeve. 
Mr.  Pett,  gazing  into  space,  said  that  he  thought  it  highly 
probable. 

"It  wants  to  be  done  cleverly,  though,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard, 
"else  she  might  get  the  idea  that  I  wanted  to  go  back." 

"I  s'pose  you  know  she's  moved?"  said  Mr.  Pett,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  anxious  to  change  the  conversation. 

"Eh?"  said  the  other. 

"Number  thirty-seven,  John  Street,"  said  Mr.  Pett.  "Told 
my  wife  she's  going  to  take  in  lodgers.  Calling  herself  Mrs. 
Harris,  after  her  maiden  name." 

He  went  off  before  Mr.  Hatchard  could  recover,  and  the  lat- 
ter at  once  verified  the  information  in  part  by  walking  round 
to  his  old  house.  Bits  of  straw  and  paper  littered  the  front 
garden,  the  blinds  were  down,  and  a  bill  was  pasted  on  the  front 
parlor  window.  Aghast  at  such  determination,  he  walked  back 
to  his  lodgings  in  gloomy  thought. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  he  walked  round  to  John  Street, 
and  from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  as  he  passed,  stole  a  glance  at 
No.  37.  He  recognised  the  curtains  at  once,  and,  seeing  that 
there  was  nobody  in  the  room,  leaned  over  the  palings  and 
peered  at  a  card  that  stood  on  the  window-sash : 
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He  walked  away  whistling,  and  after  going  a  little  way  turned 
and  passed  it  again.  He  passed  in  all  four  times,  and  then, 
with  an  odd  grin  lurking  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  strode  up 
to  the  front  door  and  knocked  loudly.  He  heard  somebody  mov- 
ing about  inside,  and,  more  with  the  idea  of  keeping  his  courage 
up  than  anything  else,  gave  another  heavy  knock  at  the  door. 
It  was  thrown  open  hastily,  and  the  astonished  face  of  his  wife 
appeared  before  him. 

"What  do  you  want  V  she  inquired,  sharply. 

Mr.  Hatchard  raised  his  hat.  "Good-afternoon,  ma'am,'^  he 
said,  politely. 

"What  do  you  want?''  repeated  his  wife. 

"I  called,''  said  Mr.  Hatchard,  clearing  his  throat — "I  called 
about  the  bill  in  the  window." 

Mrs.  Hatchard  clutched  at  the  door-post. 

"Well?"  she  gasped. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  rooms,"  said  the  other. 

"But  you  ain't  a  single  young  man,"  said  his  wife,  recovering. 

"I'm  as  good  as  single,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard.  "I  should  say, 
better." 

"You  ain't  young,"  objected  Mrs.  Hatchard. 

"I'm  three  years  younger  than  what  you  are,"  said  Mr. 
Hatchard,  dispassionately. 

His  wife's  lips  tightened  and  her  hand  closed  on  the  door; 
Mr.  Hatchard  put  his  foot  in. 

"If  you  don't  want  lodgers,  why  do  you  put  a  bill  up?"  he 
inquired. 

"I  don't  take  the  first  that  comes,"  said  his  wife. 

"I'll  pay  a  week  in  advance,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard,  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket.  "Of  course,  if  you're  afraid  of  having  me 
here — afraid  o'  giving  way  to  tenderness,  I  mean- 


"Afraid?"  choked  Mrs.  Hatchard.    "Tenderness!    I— I- 


"Just  a  matter  o'  business,"  continued  her  husband;  "that's 
my  way  of  looking  at  it — that's  a  man's  way.  I  s'pose  women 
are  different.   They  can't " 

"Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Hatchard,  breathing  hard. 

Mr.  Hatchard  obeyed,  and  clapping  a  hand  over  his  mouth 
ascended  the  stairs  behind  her.  At  the  top  she  threw  open  the 
door  of  a  tiny  bedroom,  and  stood  aside  for  him  to  enter.  Mr. 
Hatchard  sniffed  critically. 

"Smells  rather  stuffy,"  he  said,  at  last. 


"I  called  about  the  bill  in  the  window." 
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"You  needn't  have  it/'  said  his  wife,  abruptly.  "There's 
plenty  of  other  fish  in  the  sea." 

"Yes;  and  I  expect  they'd  stay  there  if  they  saw  this  room," 
said  the  other. 

"Don't  think  I  want  you  to  have  it;  because  I  don't,"  said 
Mrs.  Hatchard,  making  a  preliminary  movement  to  showing 
him  downstairs. 

"They  might  suit  me,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard,  musingly,  as  he 
peeped  in  at  the  sitting-room  door.  "I  shouldn't  be  at  home 
much.    I'm  a  man  that's  fond  of  spending  his  evenings  out." 

Mrs.  Hatchard,  checking  a  retort,  eyed  him  grimly. 

"I've  seen  worse,"  he  said,  slowly;  ^^ut  then  I've  seen  a 
good  many.  How  much  are  you  asking  ?" 

"Seven  shillings  a  week,"  replied  his  wife.  "With  breakfast, 
tea,  and  supper,  a  pound  a  week." 

Mr.  Hatchard  nearly  whistled,  but  checked  himself  just  in 
time. 

"I'll  give  it  a  trial,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  unbearable 
patronage. 

Mrs.  Hatchard  hesitated. 

"If  you  come  here,  you  quite  understand  it's  on  a  business 
footing,"  she  said. 

"0'  course,"  said  the  other,  with  affected  surprise,  ^^hat  do 
you  think  I  want  it  on  ?" 

"You  come  here  as  a  stranger,  and  I  look  after  you  as  a 
stranger,"  continued  his  wife. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  other.  "I  shall  be  made  more  com- 
fortable that  way,  I'm  sure.  But,  of  course,  if  you're  afraid,  as 
I  said  before  of  giving  way  to  tender " 

"Tender  fiddlesticks!"  interrupted  his  wife,  flushing  and 
eyeing  him  angrily. 

^^I'll  come  in  and  bring  my  things  at  nine  o'clock  to-night," 
said  Mr.  Hatchard.  "I'd  like  the  windows  open  and  the  rooms 
aired  a  bit.   And  what  about  the  sheets?" 

"What  about  them  ?"  inquired  his  wife. 

"Don't  put  me  in  damp  sheets,  that's  all,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard. 
"One  place  I  was  at " 

He  broke  off  suddenly. 

"Well!"  said  his  wife,  quickly. 

"Was  very  particular  about  them,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard,  re- 
covering.  "Well,  good-afternoon  to  you,  ma'am." 

"I  want  three  weeks  in  advance,"  said  his  wife. 
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"Three — '^  exclaimed  the  other.  "Three  weeks  in  advance? 
Why '' 

"Those  are  my  terms,"  said  Mrs.  Hatchard.  "Take  ^em  or 
leave  'em.   P'r'aps  it  would  be  better  if  you  left  'em." 

Mr.  Hatchard  looked  thoughtful,  and  then  with  obvious  re- 
luctance took  his  purse  from  one  pocket  and  some  silver  from 
another,  and  made  up  the  required  sum. 

"And  what  if  I'm  not  comfortable  here  ?"  he  inquired,  as  his 
wife  hastily  pocketed  the  money. 

"It'll  be  your  own  fault,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Hatchard  looked  dubious,  and,  in  a  thoughtful  fashion, 
walked  downstairs  and  let  himself  out.  He  began  to  think  that 
the  joke  was  of  a  more  complicated  nature  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  it  was  not  without  forebodings  that  he  came  back 
at  nine  o'clock  that  night  accompanied  by  a  boy  with  his  bag- 


His  gloom  disappeared  the  moment  the  door  opened.  The  air 
inside  was  warm  and  comfortable,  and  pervaded  by  an  appetis- 
ing smell  of  cooked  meats.  Upstairs  a  small  bright  fire  and  a 
neatly  laid  supper-table  awaited  his  arrival. 

He  sank  into  an  easy-chair  and  rubbed  his  hands.  Then  his 
gaze  fell  on  a  small  bell  on  the  table,  and  opening  the  door  he 
rang  for  supper. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Hatchard,  entering  the  room. 

"Supper,  please,"  said  the  new  lodger  with  dignity. 

Mrs.  Hatchard  looked  bewildered.  "Well,  there  it  is,"  she 
said,  indicating  the  table.  "You  don't  want  me  to  feed  you, 
do  you  ?" 

The  lodger  eyed  the  small,  dry  piece  of  cheese,  the  bread  and 
butter,  and  his  face  fell.  "I — I  thought  I  smelled  something 
cooking,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Oh,  that  was  my  supper,"  said  Mrs.  Hatchard,  with  a  smile. 

"I — I'm  very  hungry,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard,  trying  to  keep  his 
temper. 

"It's  the  cold  weather,  I  expect,"  said  Mrs.  Hatchard, 
thoughtfully;  "it  does  affect  some  people  that  way,  I  know. 
Please  ring  if  you  want  anything." 

She  left  the  room,  humming  blithely,  and  Mr.  Hatchard, 
after  sitting  for  some  time  in  silent  consternation,  got  up  and 
ate  his  frugal  meal.  The  fact  that  the  water-jug  held  three 
pints  and  was  filled  to  the  brim  gave  him  no  satisfaction. 

He  was  still  hungry  when  he  arose  next  morning,  and,  with 
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curiosity  tempered  by  uneasiness,  waited  for  his  breakfast. 
Mrs.  Hatchard  came  in  at  last,  and  after  polite  inquiries  as  to 
how  he  had  slept  proceeded  to  lay  breakfast.  A  fresh  loaf  and 
a  large  teapot  appeared,  and  the  smell  of  frizzling  bacon 
ascended  from  below.  Then  Mrs.  Hatchard  came  in  again,  and, 
smiling  benevolently,  placed  an  egg  before  him  and  withdrew. 
Two  minutes  later  he  rang  the  bell. 

"You  can  clear  away,''  he  said,  as  Mrs.  Hatchard  entered  the 
room. 

"What,  no  breakfast  ?''  she  said,  holding  up  her  hands,  '^ell, 
I've  heard  of  you  single  young  men,  but  I  never  thought " 

"The  tea's  cold  and  as  black  as  ink,"  growled  the  indignant 
lodger,  "and  the  egg  isn't  eatable." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  a  bit  of  a  fault-finder,"  said  Mrs.  Hatch- 
ard, shaking  her  head  at  him.  "I'm  sure  I  try  my  best  to 
please.  I  don't  mind  what  I  do,  but  if  you're  not  satisfied  you'd 
better  go." 

"Xook  here,  Emily — "  began  her  husband. 

"Don't  you  'Emily'  me !"  said  Mrs.  Hatchard,  (juickly.  "The 
idea  !  A  lodger,  too  !  You  know  the  arrangement.  You'd  better 
go,  I  think,  if  you  can't  behave  yourself." 

"I  won't  go  till  my  three  weeks  are  up,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard, 
doggedly,  "so  you  may  as  well  behave  yourself/' 

"I  can't  pamper  you  for  a  pound  a  week,"  said  Mrs.  Hatch- 
ard, walking  to  the  door.  "If  you  want  pampering,  you  had 
better  go." 

A  week  passed,  and  the  additional  expense  caused  by  getting 
most  of  his  meals  out  began  to  affect  Mr.  Hatchard's  health. 
His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and,  coming 
in  one  day,  explained  the  absence  of  the  easy-chair  by  stating 
that  it  was  wanted  for  a  new  lodger. 

^'He's  taken  my  other  two  rooms,**  she  said,  smiling — "the 
little  back-parlor  and  the  front  bedroom — I'm  full  up  now.*' 

^^ouldn't  he  like  my  table,  too?"  inquired  Mr.  Hatchard, 
with  bitter  sarcasm. 

His  wife  said  that  she  would  inquire,  and  brought  back 
word  next  day  that  Mr.  Sadler,  the  new  lodger,  would  like  it. 
It  disappeared  during  Mr.  Hatchard's  enforced  absence  at  busi- 
ness, and  a  small  bamboo  table,  weak  in  the  joints,  did  duty  in 
its  stead. 

The  new  lodger,  a  man  of  middle  age  with  a  ready  tongue, 
was  a  success  from  the  first,  and  it  was  only  too  evident  that 
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Mrs.  Hatchard  was  trying  her  best  to  please  him.  Mr.  Hatch- 
ard,  supping  on  bread  and  cheese,  more  than  once  left  that 
wholesome  meal  to  lean  over  the  balusters  and  smell  the  hot 
meats  going  in  to  Mr.  Sadler. 

"You're  spoiling  him/'  he  said  to  Mrs.  Hatchard,  after  the 
new  lodger  had  been  there  a  week.  "Mark  my  words — he'll  get 
above  himself." 

"That's  my  look-out,"  said  his  wife  briefly. 

"Don't  come  to  me  if  you  get  into  trouble,  that's  all,'^  said  the 
other. 

Mrs.  Hatchard  laughed  derisively.  "You  don't  like  him,  that's 
what  it  is,"  she  remarked.  "He  asked  me  yesterday  whether  he 
had  offended  you  in  any  way." 

"Oh!  He  did,  did  he?"  snarled  Mr.  Hatchard.  "Let  him 
keep  himself  to  himself,  and  mind  his  own  business." 

"He  said  he  thinks  you  have  got  a  bad  temper,"  continued 
his  wife.  "He  thinks,  perhaps,  it's  indigestion,  caused  by  eating 
cheese  for  supper  always." 

Mr.  Hatchard  affected  not  to  hear,  and,  lighting  his  pipe, 
listened  for  some  time  to  the  hum  of  conversation  between  his 
wife  and  Mr.  Sadler  below.  With  an  expression  of  resignation 
on  his  face  that  was  almost  saintly  he  knocked  out  his  pipe  at 
last  and  went  to  bed. 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  he  was  still  awake.  His  wife's  voice 
had  ceased,  but  the  gruff  tones  of  Mr.  Sadler  were  still  audible. 
Then  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened,  as  a  faint  cry  of  alarm  and 
the  sound  of  somebody  rushing  upstairs  fell  on  his  ears.  The 
next  moment  the  door  of  his  room  burst  open,  and  a  wild 
figure,  stumbling  in  the  darkness,  rushed  over  to  the  bed  and 
clasped  him  in  its  arms. 

"Help!"  gasped  his  wife's  voice.    "Oh,  Alfred!    Alfred!" 

"Ma'am !"  said  Mr.  Hatchard  in  a  prim  voice,  as  he  struggled 
in  vain  to  free  himself. 

"I'm  so — so — frightened  !"  sobbed  Mrs.  Hatchard. 

"That's  no  reason  for  coming  into  a  lodger's  room  and  throw- 
ing your  arms  round  his  neck,"  said  her  husband,  severely. 

"Don't  be  stu-stu-stupid,"  gasped  Mrs.  Hatchard.  "He — he's 
sitting  downstairs  in  my  room  with  a  paper  cap  on  his  head 
and  a  fire-shovel  in  his  hand,  and  he — he  says  he's  the — the 
Emperor  of  China." 

"He?    Who?"  inquired  her  husband. 
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'•'Mr.  Sad-Sadler/'  replied  Mrs.  Hatchard,  almost  strangling 
him.  "He  made  me  kneel  in  front  of  him  and  keep  touching 
the  floor  with  my  head.'^ 

The  chair-bedstead  shook  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Hatchard's 
husbandly  emotion. 

"Weil,  it's  nothing  to  do  with  me/'  he  said  at  last. 

"He's  mad/'  said  his  wife,  in  a  tense  whisper;  "stark  star- 
ing mad.  He  says  I'm  his  favourite  wife,  and  he  made  me 
stroke  his  forehead." 

The  bed  shook  again. 

"I  don't  see  that  I  have  any  right  to  interfere,"  said  Mr. 
Hatchard,  after  he  had  quieted  the  bedstead.  "He's  your 
lodger." 

"You're  my  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Hatchard. 

"Ho !"  said  Mr.  Hatchard.  "You've  remembered  that,  have 
you?" 

"Yes,  Alfred,"  said  his  wife. 

"And  are  you  sorry  for  all  your  bad  behaviour?"  demanded 
Mr.  Hatchard. 

Mrs.  Hatchard  hesitated.  Then  a  clatter  of  fire-irons  down- 
stairs moved  her  to  speech. 

"Ye-yes,"  she  sobbed. 

"And  you  want  me  to  take  you  back?"  queried  the  generous 
Mr.  Hatchard. 

"Ye-ye-yes/'  said  his  wife. 

Mr.  Hatchard  got  out  of  bed  and  striking  a  match  lit  the 
candle,  and,  taking  his  overcoat  from  a  peg  behind  the  door, 
put  it  on  and  marched  downstairs.  Mrs.  Hatchard,  still  trem- 
bling, followed  behind. 

"What's  all  this?"  he  demanded,  throwing  the  door  open 
with  a  flourish. 

Mr.  Sadler,  still  holding  the  fire-shovel  sceptre-fashion  and 
still  with  the  paper  cap  on  his  head,  opened  his  mouth  to  reply. 
Then,  as  he  saw  the  unkempt  figure  of  Mr.  Hatchard  with  the 
scared  face  of  Mrs.  Hatchard  peeping  over  his  shoulder,  his 
face  grew  red,  his  eyes  watered,  and  his  cheeks  swelled. 

"K-K-K-Kch !  K-Kch  !"  he  said,  explosively. 

"Talk  English,  not  Chinese,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard,  sternly. 

Mr.  Sadler  threw  down  the  fire-shovel,  and  to  Mr.  Hatchard's 
great  annoyance,  clapped  his  open  hand  over  his  mouth  and 
rocked  with  merriment. 
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'^Sh — sh — she — she — ''  he  spluttered. 

''That'll  do/'  said  Mr.  Hatchard,  hastily,  with  a  warning 
frown. 

"Kow-towed  to  me/'  gurgled  Mr,  Sadler.  "You  ought  to 
have  seen  it,  Alf .  I  shall  never  get  over  it — never.  It's — no — 
no  good  win- winking  at  me ;  I  can't  help  myself." 

He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  and  leaned  back  ex- 
hausted. When  he  removed  it,  he  found  himself  alone  and 
everything  still  but  for  a  murmur  of  voices  overhead.  Anon 
steps  sounded  on  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  Hatchard,  grave  of  face, 
entered  the  room. 

"Outside !"  he  said,  briefly. 

"What!"  said  the  astounded  Mr.  Sadler.  ^'Why,  it's  eleven 
o'clock." 

"I  can't  help  it  if  it's  twelve  o'clock,"  was  the  reply.  "You 
shouldn't  play  the  fool  and  spoil  things  by  laughing.  Now,  are 
you  going,  or  have  I  got  to  put  you  out?" 

He  crossed  the  room  and,  putting  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  protesting  Mr.  Sadler,  pushed  him  into  the  passage, 
and  taking  his  coat  from  the  peg  held  it  up  for  him.  Mr.  Sad- 
ler, abandoning  himself  to  his  fate,  got  into  it  slowly  and  in- 
dulged in  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  ingratitude. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  his  friend,  in  a  low  voice.  "I've  had 
to  swear  I've  never  seen  you  before." 

"Does  she  believe  you?"  said  the  staring  Mr.  Sadler,  shiver- 
ing at  the  open  door. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Hatchard,  slowly,  ^^Dut  she  pretends  to/* 
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"He^'s  a  bit  of  all  right/'  said  Mr.  Joe  Gossett,  interrupting  his 
description  of  the  new  foreman,  with  a  large  wedge  of  bread 
and  cheese. 

His  sister  sniffed.  "Fancy  a  man  being  called  'Handsome 
HarryM  Pfr 

"He  can't  'elp  what  people  call  him/'  said  Mr.  Gossett,  "and 
if  you  was  to  see  him  you'd  understand  it.  Five  foot  eleven, 
dark-blue  eyes,  good  teeth,  and  the  finest  short  beard  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  All  brown  and  gold  it  is.  How  he's  escaped,  I 
don't  know." 

"Escaped!"  repeated  his  sister,  in  a  shrewdish  voice. 

Mr.  Gossett  nodded. 

"Poor  dear !"  said  Miss  Gossett,  quivering. 

"After  him  like  flies  round  a  treacle-pot,"  continued  her 
brother.   "I've  been  with  'im  and  I  ought  to  know." 

"P'r'aps  you  was  the  attraction/'  said  his  mother,  archly. 

Mr.  Gossett  sniffed,  but  not  so  loudly  as  his  sister. 

"I  don't  hold  with  handsome  men/'  said  Mrs.  Gossett,  shak- 
ing her  head.  "Nobody  could  say  that  I  married  your  pore 
father  for  his  good  looks.    His " 

"Where  did  I  get  mine  from,  then?"  interrupted  Miss  Gos- 
sett. 

"My  side  of  the  family/'  replied  her  mother,  modestly.  "You 
was  a  Smithson  and  Joe  was  a  Gossett." 

"If  the  Smithsons  hadn't  got  more  good  looks  than  what 
Mabel  has "  began  the  indignant  Mr.  Gossett. 

"What  a  pair  we  should  make,"  said  Miss  Gossett,  with  a 
simper,  "me  and  Handsome  Harry !  Bring  him  in  one  evening 
and  let's  have  a  look  at  him,  Joe.  What's  his  other  name?  If 
it  isn't  nice,  I  sha'n't  have  him." 

"His  name's  Cook,"  said  her  brother,  "and  as  for  you  catch- 
ing him,  why,  he'd  laugh  at  the  idea." 

"Bring  him  in  and  let's  have  a  look'  at  him,"  repeated  his 
sister,  "theii  perhaps  I'll  ask  Florrie  Adams  in  one  evening.  I'll 
tell  her  you'll  be  out." 

480 
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"Oh,  don't  tease  him,"  said  Mrs.  Gossett. 

"Tease  him?''  said  the  irritated  Mr.  Gossett,  pushing  his 
chair  away  and  rising.  "Don't  make  me  laugh.  It's  a  pity 
Mabel  ain't  got  more  sense,  that's  all." 

"Pity  you  ain't  a  Smithson,"  said  Miss  Gossett,  as  he  went 
outside  for  his  hat.   "You  might  have  a  chance  then." 

He  closed  the  street-door  with  a  bang  that  sent  a  revivifying 
draught  of  fresh  air  through  the  small  house,  and,  somewhat 
ruffled  in  spirit,  set  oif  at  a  smart  pace  down  the  road.  The 
subject  of  Miss  Adams  was  a  sore  one,  the  slavish  admiration 
of  some  months  having  yielded,  so  far,  nothing  but  amusement 
in  return.  A  brotherly  desire  to  give  Miss  Gossett  some  idea 
of  the  pangs  of  unrequited  affection  sent  his  thoughts  again  to 
the  fascinations  of  Handsome  Harry. 

He  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  resolved  at  last  to  introduce  his  friend  casually.  If  Miss 
Gossett  were  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  so  much  the  better;  he 
was  not  going  to  give  her  the  chance  of  "window-dressing." 

His  trouble  was  wasted.  The  night  he  introduced  Mr.  Cook 
his  sister  had  just  returned  from  the  local  cinema  accompanied 
by  Miss  Adams,  and  the  first  impression  the  visitor  received  was 
of  fine  clothes  and  languorous  perfumes.  In  the  best  manner 
of  the  highest  circles  both  girls  seemed  to  sit  aloof,  with  little 
interests  of  their  own.  Little  intimate  jests  and  giggles  testified 
to  their  complete  absorption. 

"Good  show?"  inquired  Mr.  Gossett,  in  an  interval. 

"Pretty  fair,"  said  his  sister,  languidly.  "Leonard  Fire- 
brace  was  on." 

"He's  a  darling,"  said  Miss  Adams,  clasping  her  hands  en- 
thusiastically. 

Messrs.  Gossett  and  Cook  said  ''H'm!"  to  each  other. 

"Supposed  to  be  the  handsomest  man  on  the  films,"  said 
Miss  Gossett. 

Mr.  Cook  stroked  his  short,  well-trimmed  beard  and  gave  a 
finer  point  to  the  ends  of  his  moustache.  "What's  he  like  ?"  he 
inquired,  in  an  indulgent  voice. 

"Like  a  Greek  god,"  replied  Miss  Gossett,  quoting  from  a 
story  in  her  favourite  periodical. 

"Straight  nose,  well-shaped  mouth,  and  wonderful  eyes," 
explained  Miss  Adams. 

"You  only  see  men  like  that  at  the  Pictures,  and  in  dreams," 
said  her  friend,  with  a  sigh.  "Think  of  his  teeth !" 
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Miss  Adams  thought  of  them,  and  sighed  in  her  turn.  Mr. 
Gossett  and  Mr.  Cook  stirred  restlessly.  The  latter  even  ven- 
tured on  a  cough;  a  cough  more  than  tinged  with  criticism. 
Under  the  calm,  straight  gaze  of  Miss  Gossett  it  repeated  itself 
— with  a  different  note,  and  subsided. 

"I  must  say,'*  remarked  that  lady,  turning  to  her  friend,  "that 
I  like  to  see  good  looks  in  a  fellow.   Joe  !'^ 

"Hallo  V  replied  her  brother. 

"Who  is  that  good-looking  man  you  were  talking  about  the 
other  day?    One  of  your  foremen,  or  something ?'* 

Mr.  Gossett  gasped,  and  sent  a  wireless  message  with  his  eye- 
brows. 

"Man  you  call  Pretty  Bertie,''  continued  his  sister,  ignoring 
it.   "No,  that  isn't  it.'' 

"Have  you  gone  dotty?"  inquired  the  embarrassed  Mr.  Gos- 
sett, in  a  gruff  voice. 

"Or  was  it  Lovely  Charlie?"  said  his  sister,  musing.  "No,  I 
remember — Handsome  Harry.  That's  the  name.  Why  don't  you 
bring  him  in  one  day  and  let's  have  a  look  at  him?" 

"Do,"  urged  Miss  Adams. 

"If  he's  only  half  as  good-looking  as  what  you  say  he  is  we 
might  fall  in  love  with  him,"  said  Miss  Gossett. 

Her  brother  eyed  her  helplessly,  while  Mr.  Cook,  with  an  air 
of  pained  surprise,  sat  awaiting  the  inevitable  explanation. 

"That's  him,"  said  Mr.  Gossett  at  last,  with  a  jerk  of  the 
head.    "Where  are  your  eyes?" 

"Him?   Who?"  inquired  his  sister. 

"Handsome  Harry,"  replied  her  brother.  "I  told  you  his 
name  was  Cook." 

Miss  Gossett  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed  till  the  tears 
came.  "Don't  be  so  silly,"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"How  can  you?"  said  Miss  Adams. 

"It's  only  one  of  Joe's  larks,"  said  Miss  Gossett,  turning  to 
the  goggle-eyed  Mr.  Cook.  "You  mustn't  take  any  notice  of 
him.    The  idea  of  him  pretending  you  are  Handsome  Harry." 

"As  if  we  shouldn't  have  noticed  it,"  murmured  Miss 
Adams. 

Mr.  Cook  turned  his  troubled  gaze  upon  his  friend  in  a  mute 
appeal  for  help,  but  Mr.  Gossett's  face  was  as  bewildered  as  his 
own. 

"It's  a  name  that  some  of  them  have  given  him,"  said  Mr. 
Gossett  at  last,  in  a  surly  voice. 
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"How  rude  of  them!"  said  his  sister,  severely.  "I  shouldn't 
take  any  notice  of  them  if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Cook.  But  I  must 
say  I  should  like  to  see  the  real  one." 

Mr.  Cook  gave  it  up.  It  struck  him  that  the  explanation 
might  lie  in  defective  eyesight,  and  he  recalled  the  story  of  a 
man  who  took  to  spectacles,  and  ran  away  from  his  wife  a  week 
afterwards. 

A  feeling  of  regret  that  so  pretty  a  girl  might  have  to  take 
to  glasses  imparted  a  tenderness  to  his  glance  that  was  by  no 
means  wasted.  Miss  Gossett,  lowering  her  eyes  at  first  under 
the  onslaught,  ventured  after  a  time  to  raise  them  and  meet  it. 
The  gentle  timidity  of  her  glance  did  much  to  restore  Mr. 
Cook's  self-esteem.  In  the  language  of  the  eyes  long  practice 
had  made  him  almost  perfect,  and  his  gaze  became  so  ardent 
and  so  confident  that  Miss  Gossett  was  moved  to  speech. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  demanded. 

"Matter?"  repeated  Mr.  Cook,  in  surprise. 

"You"  seemed  to  be  staring  in  a  funny  sort  of  way,^'  said  the 
girl.   "You  don't  have  fits,  do  you?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Cook  shortly. 

"Funny  look  he  had,"  said  Miss  Gossett,  turning  to  the 
others.  "I  didn't  like  it  at  all.  I  suppose  you  haven't  got  any- 
thing in  your  eye,  Mr.  Cook  ?  I'm  a  dab  at  taking  things  out." 
Mr.  Cook  hesitated,  and  was  lost.  "I  did  get  something  in 
coming  along,"  he  murmured,  *^ut  I  thought  it  was  out." 

He  smiled  with  content  as  the  ministering  angel  leaned  over 
him  and  prised  up  the  lid  with  her  finger.  Then  he  winced  and 
drew  back  his  head. 

"Keep  still,"  said  the  girl;  "I'm  not  hurting  you.'' 

"Not  much,"  corrected  the  victim.   "OwT 

"It's  funny  men  can't  bear  a  little  bit  of  pain,"  observed 
Miss  Gossett,  continuing  her  explorations.  "There!  I  nearly 
had  it  then." 

"Perhaps  it'll  work  itself  out,"  suggested  Mr.  Cook,  wincing 
again. 

"I'll  have  it  out  if  youll  only  keep  still,"  said  Miss  Gossett. 
"Anybody  would  think  I  was  hurting  you." 

Mr.  Cook  drew  his  head  back  with  a  sudden  exclamation  of 
pain,  '^hat  have  you  got?"  he  inquired,  hoarsely;  "a  scrub- 
bing brush?" 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  the  girl,  as  the  sufferer  clapped  a 
handkerchief  to  his  streaming  eyes. 
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"It's  out/'  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
express  surprise  and  gratitude.    "It's  out." 

"I  knew  I  could  do  it/'  said  Miss  Gossett.  "I  could  have 
done  it  sooner  if  you  hadn't  flinched  so  much." 

"My  eyes  are  very  tender/'  said  Mr.  Cook. 

"That's  what  I  thought  a  few  minutes  ago/'  said  the  girl, 
'^Dut  perhaps  you'll  grow  out  of  it.   Let's  hope  so." 

"It's  never  too  late  to  mend/'  observed  Miss  Adams  oracu- 
larly. 

Mr.  Cook  arose  in  dignified  silence  and,  with  a  final  dab  at 
his  eyes,  restored  his  handkerchief  to  his  pocket  and  an- 
nounced that  he  must  be  going.  At  Miss  Adams's  suggestion, 
Mr.  Gossett,  rising  with  some  unwillingness,  offered  to  accom- 
pany him. 

"Me  and  Mabel  want  to  have  a  little  chat,"  said  Miss  Adams, 
in  explanation. 

"All  by  ourselves/'  added  Miss  Gossett. 

Agreeable  to  this  strange  lack  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  the  gentlemen  withdrew,  Mr.  Cook,  to  whom  this  sort  of 
treatment  was  absolutely  new,  walking  out  of  the  house  like 
a  man  in  a  dream.  Memories  of  countless  conquests  stirred  in 
his  brain  but  yielded  no  satisfaction. 

"Very  off-handish,  ain't  she?"  he  said  at  last. 

"She  learns  it  from  Mabel,"  said  his  friend.  "They're  as 
thick  as  two  thieves." 

"I  mean  your  sister,"  said  Mr.  Cook. 

"Oh !"  replied  Mr.  Gossett.   "Her !" 

"She's  very  nice-looking,'^  said  Mr.  Cook,  after  a  long  pause. 

"She  seems  to  make  people  think  so,"  said  the  fond  brother. 
"How  she  does  it,  I  don't  know.  I'm  as  good  a  judge  as  most 
men,  but  I  can't  see  it." 

"Well,  you  can  take  it  from  me,"  said  the  other,  impressively, 
"that  she  is  about  the  best-looking  girl  I  have  ever  seen.  She's 
your  step-sister,  isn't  she  ?" 

"Step-sister?"  repeated  Mr.  Gossett,  with  surprising  vehe- 
mence. "No,  of  course  she  ain't.  What  ever  put  that  into  your 
head?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Cook  hurriedly.  "I  spoke  without 
thinking.  Of  course  there's  a  great  likeness;  anvbody  could  see 
that." 

The  indignant  Mr.  Gossett  received  the  assurance  with  a 
grunt,  and  listened  in  amazed  silence  while  his  friend  explained 
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to  him  in  enraptured  terms  the  manifold  perfections  of  his 
sister. 

"But  you  hadn't  seen  her  till  an  hour  ago/'  he  protested. 

"I  shall  have  to  make  up  for  lost  time/'  said  Mr.  Cook, 
earnestly.    "What  about  to-morrow  night?" 

Mr.  Gossett  said  there  was  nothing  about  it,  and  declined  in 
the  most  unmistakable  terms  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
affair. 

"She'd  only  make  fun  of  you/'  he  said,  severely.  "You 
ought  to  have  seen  her  face  when  she  was  messing  about  with 
your  eye." 

Mr.  Cook  said  he  Jiad  seen  it,  and  smacked  his  lips. 

"And  she'll  do  worse  than  that  if  you  don't  let  'er  alone," 
continued  Mr.  Gosset.  "Why,  there  was  one  silly  fellow  that 
used  to  come  after  her,  and  she  led  'im  such  a  dance  that  he 
went  away  and  joined  the  Army." 

"Very  good  place  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Cook  approvingly.  "Be- 
sides, we  must  have  soldiers." 

"When  I  took  you  round  I  thought  you  would  have  learnt  ^er 
a  lesson,"  said  his  friend;  "instead  of  that  you're  worse  than 
any  of  'em.  It  makes  me  look  such  a  fool.  I  expect  she's  talk- 
in  about  you  now  and  laughing  fit  to  kill  herself." 

"She's  got  a  pretty  laugh,"  said  the  other,  with  a  tender 
smile.   "I  could  listen  to  it  all  day." 

He  heard  it  a  night  or  two  later,  when,  failing  his  utmost 
efforts  to  obtain  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Gossett,  he  called  with- 
out one,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  telling  Miss  Gossett  that 
it  was  a  fine  evening,  but  that  a  little  rain  would  do  good. 
After  which  effort  he  sat  and  watched  Miss  Gossett  gurgling 
foolishly  into  her  handkerchief. 

"Don't  take  no  notice  of  her,"  said  Mrs.  Gossett,  somewhat 
disturbed. 

"I  like  it/'  replied  Mr.  Cook,  simply. 

"Sounds  silly  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Gossett,  shaking  her  head  at 
her  daughter. 

"That's  why  I  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Cook,  floundering.  "I  like 
silly  people." 

Miss  Gossett's  laughter  ended  abruptly.  "Did  you  come  to 
see  Joe?"  she  inquired,  with  some  austerity. 

Mr.  Cook  shook  his  head. 

"What  did  you  come  for,  then?" 

The  visitor  looked  imploringly  at  Mrs.   Gossett,  but  seeing 
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no  help  there  turned  to  the  daughter.  "I  came  to  tell  you  my 
eye  is  all  right  now,"  he  said,  slowly.  "I  thought  you'd  like 
to  know." 

Miss  Gossett  gazed  at  him,  deep  in  thought.  "Will  you  be 
able  to  see  your  way  home  with  it?"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  soft 
voice. 

The  visitor  became  thoughtful  in  his  turn.  "Perhaps — per- 
haps it  would  be  safer  if  somebody — somebody  came  with  me," 
he  murmured. 

Miss  Gossett  nodded.  "Ye-es,"  she  said,  softly.  "Yes,  I 
think  it  would.   Can  you  give  me  a  couple  of  minutes  ?" 

Mr.  Cook,  flushing  with  joy,  said  that  he  could,  and,  hardly 
able  to  believe  in  his  good  fortune,  bestowed  a  half-wink  upon 
Mrs.  Gossett  as  her  daughter  left  the  room. 

"Gone  up  to  put  her  hat  on?"  he  inquired,  in  a  low  voice. 

"P'r'aps,"  said  the  surprised  Mrs.  Gossett,  "and  pVaps  not," 
she  added.  "If  I  don't  expect  her  to  do  a  thing,  she  does  it, 
and  if  I  expected  her  to  do  a  thing  she  don't  do  it.  That's 
Mabel." 

Mr.  Cook  shook  his  head  gently  in  sympathy.  Then  he  pre- 
pared to  rise  as  Miss  Gossett  entered  the  room  followed  by  a 
small  and  extremely  dirty  youth  in  patched  knickerbockers. 

"This  is  Tommy  Burrows,  from  next  door,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Cook  nodded — and  waited. 

"By  good  luck,  he  happened  to  be  in,"  continued  the  girl. 
"This  is  the  poor  gentleman,  Tommy,  and  if  you  lead  him  safe 
home  he  will  give  you  a  shilling.  You  had  better  hold  his 
sleeve.    And  mind  how  you  cross  the  roads." 

She  stood  smiling  benevolently  as  Master  Burrows,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  instructions,  took  the  dazed  and  speechless  Mr.  Cook 
by  the  sleeve  and  piloted  him  carefully  from  the  room.  At  the 
street-door  he  paused  and  strove  to  collect  his  scattered  faculties. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Miss  Gossett,  brightly. 

The  unfortunate  gasped  at  her,  and  then,  obedient  to  a  tug  at 
his  sleeve,  moved  slowly  off.  The  laugh  that  he  had  so  much 
admired  was  heard  again,  but  some  of  its  savour  seemed  to  have 
departed.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  lost  the  first  two  rounds, 
and,  with  a  faint  hope  that  Tommy's  mother  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  Miss  Gossett  on  the  subject,  he  took  that  hapless 
youth  ten  miles  for  the  shilling.  By  the  next  morning  he  had 
recovered  his  spirits  and  the  vitriolic  scorn  of  Joe  Gossett  passed 
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him  harmlessly  by.  It  appeared  that  Miss  Gossett  had  persisted 
in  regarding  her  brother  as  privy  to  the  visit  and  chose  to  include 
him  as  a  victim  of  her  cleverness. 

^^That's  all  right/'  said  Mr.  Cook  equably.  "You  shall  have 
the  laugh  of  her  by-and-bye/' 

"When?''  demanded  the  unbeliever. 

"When  I  marry  her/'  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Gossett  turned  and  regarded  his  friend  in  amazement. 
"Have  you  gone  silly  or  what  ?"  he  inquired  huskily. 

"There's  nothing  to  go  silly  about/'  responded  Mr.  Cook. 
"I've  thought  all  along  I  should  be  caught  some  time.  She's 
got  me  hard  and  fast,  and  the  funny  thing  is,  I  don't  mind. 
I  like  it." 

"But  she  won't  have  you/'  objected  the  staring  Mr.  Gossett. 
"She  wouldn't  look  at  you." 

"You  tell  her  I'm  going  to  marry  her/'  said  Mr.  Cook.  "Tell 
her  I'm  going  to  marry  her,  and  the  sooner  she  makes  up  her 
mind  to  it  the  better." 

Mr.  Gossett  took  the  message.  The  one  he  brought  back  next 
day  lost  nothing  in  transit. 

"So  there  you  are/'  he  said,  grinning.  "She  says  she  wouldn't 
have  you  if  you  were  the  only  man  in  the  world." 

"She  couldn't,"  said  the  philosophical  Mr.  Cook;  "there'd  be 
too  many  after  me."  He  called  next  evening  and.  Miss  Gossett 
being  out,  left  a  little  bunch  of  flowers  he  had  hidden  beneath 
his  coat.  Mr.  Gossett  brought  back  the  withered  remains  next 
day.  A  large  and  expensive  box  of  chocolates  left  two  days  later 
was  returned  empty,  but  any  comfort  Mr.  Cook  might  have  de- 
rived from  the  fact  vanished  when  he  heard  that  it  had  accom- 
panied Mr.  Gossett  and  Miss  Adams  to  the  cinema. 

"She  ate  the  chocs  with  one  hand  while  I  held  the  other," 
explained  Mr.  Gossett.  "Try  Mabel  with  another  box  to-night, 
old  man." 

Mr.  Cook,  intent  upon  what  he  now  considered  would  be  a 
long  campaign,  made  no  reply.  Despite  his  utmost  efforts  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  speech  with  Miss  Gossett,  and  a  letter,  sent 
through  the  post,  was  returned  marked,  "Opened  by  mistake." 
Assailed  by  doubts,  only  his  looking-glass  convinced  him  that  he 
held  a  winning  hand.  He  called  again,  and  spent  three  hours  of 
mutual  boredom  with  Mrs.  Gossett,  while  Miss  Gossett  sat  up- 
stairs in  her  bedroom,  blaspheming. 
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''It's  the  only  way  to  treat  'em,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Gossett,  when 
that  gentleman  remonstrated.  "Show  'em  you  ain't  afraid  of 
'em  and  they  come  to  heel." 

"And  what  about  my  poor  mother?"  demanded  his  friend 
hotly.  "She  'ad  you  all  last  evening,  talking  about  the  weather, 
and  Mabel  all  breakfast  time  talking  about  hairdressers'  blocks 
and  tailors'  dummies.   Don't  you  come  again." 

"Not  till  next  time,"  said  the  other  calmly. 

As  a  matter  of  good-feeling  and  policy  combined  he  decided 
to  let  a  few  days  lapse  before  calling  again.  A  slight  swelling 
and  soreness  in  the  neck  attributed  to  a  tooth  which  had  been 
troubling  him  for  some  time  led  to  a  still  further  delay.  The 
distortion  of  face  was  especially  trying  to  a  man  of  his  appear- 
ance, and,  after  enduring  for  two  days  the  glances  of  his  fellow- 
workers  and  the  ribaldries  of  Mr.  Gossett,  he  stayed  away  from 
work. 

He  sat  at  home  next  day  with  his  head  wrapped  in  a  shawl. 
Dainties,  as  conceived  by  his  landlady  for  an  invalid,  remained 
untouched.  And  he  was  in  the  depths  of  misery  when  the  door 
opened  and  Mr.  Gossett  stepped  blithely  in. 

"Jee-rusalem !"  said  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cook  tried  to  smile,  and  Mr.  Gossett  retreated  a  couple  of 
paces,  and  placed  his  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

"Why  don't  you  'ave  the  tooth  out  ?"  he  demanded. 

"When — swelling — ^goes — down,"  croaked  the  invalid. 

Mr.  Gossett  looked  at  him  and  hesitated.  "Mabel  wants  you  to 
come  to  supper,"  he  said  at  last.  "She  sent  me  to  ask  you." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"You — told — her — 'bout  this,"  said  Mr.  Cook,  "and  she  wants 
— to  make — fun  of  me." 

Mr.  Gossett  coughed. 

"All  right,"  said  the  other,  "I'll  come.  I  don't  mind  if  she 
does  laugh." 

Fortunately,  as  Mr.  Gossett  observed,  it  was  getting  dark,  and 
Mr.  Cook's  features  attracted  no  attention.  A  little  natural  re- 
luctance to  enter  the  sitting-room  gave  way  before  a  hearty  push 
from  his  companion. 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  come,"  said  Miss  Gossett,  her  lips  trem- 
bling. 

"You — asked  me,"  said  Mr.  Cook,  speaking  slowly  and  pain- 
fully from  one  side  of  his  mouth.  "And  I  came — ^because — ^you 
thought— I  wouldn't." 
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"Don^t  take  no  notice  of  her/'  said  Mrs.  Gossett.  "For  shame, 
Mabel,"  she  added. 

"I  ca-can't  help  it,''  said  her  daughter,  wiping  her  eyes.  "He 
— looks  so  plump  and  well-fed." 

"He  looks  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Gossett  severely.  "Have  you  seen  a 
doctor?" 

Mr.  Cook  said  he  didn't  believe  in  doctors,  and,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  misbehaviour  of  Miss  Gossett,  took  the  seat  next 
to  her  at  the  supper-table  and  sat  gloomily  eyeing  food  he  was 
unable  to  eat.  By  an  effort  he  managed  to  sip  a  little  beer,  and, 
at  Miss  Gossett's  earnest  entreaty,  ate  a  small  quantity  of  rice 
pudding  from  a  salt-spoon.  The  fact  that  she  fed  him  with  the 
first  two  mouthfuls  atoned  for  much. 

"Pity  Florrie  couldn't  come  to  supper,"  said  Miss  Gossett, 
turning  to  her  brother. 

"She'll  be  here  soon,  I  expect,"  he  answered.  "She  'ad  an  ap- 
pointment, but  she  said  she'd  be  sure  to  come  if  she  could.  There 
she  is,  I  think." 

Eapid  steps  paused  at  the  door,  followed  by  a  knock  which 
Mr.  Gossett  hastened  to  answer.  Voices  sounded  in  the  narrow 
passage. 

"Come  in,  Florrie,"  cried  Miss  Gossett.  "Handsome  Harry 
is  here." 

Miss  Adams  came  in,  with  a  broad  smile  revealing  white 
teeth.  Then  her  eyes  dilated,  and  uttering  a  piercing  shriek  she 
fell  back  into  the  passage. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  cried  the  highly-gratified  Miss  Gossett ;  ^Tie's 
quite  harmless." 

There  was  a  smothered  exclamation  from  Miss  Adams,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sound  of  the  opening  of  the  street-door. 

"It's  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Gossett.    "Mabel,  I  won't  have  it." 

The  voice  of  Miss  Adams  was  heard  outside. 

"He  ought  to  be  shut  up,"  she  exclaimed  in  piercing  tones, 
"or  boiled,"  she  added.  "If  I  catch  'em,  I'll  never  speak  to  you 
again." 

"Catch  what  ?"  demanded  the  harassed  Mr.  Gossett. 

The  reply  set  the  party  in  the  parlour  tingling. 

'^Mumps/'  she  said  viciously.  "As  if  you  didn't  know." 

The  grating  of  Miss  Gossett's  chair  as  she  pushed  it  back 
broke  the  silence. 

"Mumps !"  she  wailed ;  "mumps !  and  I've  been  sitting  next 
to  him." 
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"And  feeding  him/'  added  Mr.  Cook  gloomily.  "Well !  well ! 
Fancy — its  being  mumps — all  the  time.  And  at — my  age  too. 
I  thought '' 

He  finished  speaking  to  an  empty  room.  The  ladies  were  up- 
stairs and,  judging  by  the  noise,  somewhat  perturbed.  The  voice 
of  Mr.  Gossett — from  the  landing — ^bade  him  begone.  He  re- 
turned to  work  nearly  three  weeks  later. 

Mr.  Gossett  was  not  there,  and  the  voice  of  envy  declared  that 
five  other  gentlemen  were  also  staying  at  home  in  sinful  luxury 
with  the  mumps. 

He  went  round  to  call  the  same  evening,  and  asked  for  news 
of  Joe. 

"They've  both  got  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gossett,  in  a  tired  voice. 
"Poor  Mabel !  you  ought  to  see  her." 

"I  will,"  said  Mr.  Cook,  stepping  inside.  "Can  you  send  her 
down  ?"     '^ 

Mrs.  Gossett  smiled  faintly.  "She  wouldn't  let  anybody  see 
her  for  a  thousand  pounds,"  she  declared.  "I  don't  think  her 
face  will  ever  get  right  again,  It's  like  a  piller." 

Mr.  Cook,  walking  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  raised  his  voice 
and  called  loudly  upon  the  name  of  Miss  Gossett.  A  door  opened 
softly  and  a  strange,  cracked  voice  told  him  to  go  away. 

"I  want  to  see  you,"  he  answered. 

"Go  away,"  repeated  the  girl. 

"I  came  to  see  you  when  I  had  'em,"  said  Mr.  Cook.  "Now,  I 
dare  you  to  come  down  and  see  me.  If  you  haven't  got  the  pluck, 
say  so." 

"Go  away — ^you  brute!"  said  the  voice. 

"Don't  be  a  coward,"  urged  Mr.  Cook.  "Surely  you  ain't 
going  to  be  outdone  by  me.  I'll  wait  in  the  parlour  for  you.  Be 
a  sportsman." 

He  waited  five  minutes.  A  halting  step  sounded  from  the 
stairs,  and  a  little  later  the  door  opened  and  a  disfigured  and 
indignant  Miss  Gossett  entered  the  room  and  stood  glowering 
at  him. 

"Poor  old  thing,"  he  said  tenderly. 

"You  gave  me  this,"  she  said  fiercely. 

Mr.  Cook  shook  his  head.  "You  took  it,"  he  corrected  gently. 
He  placed  his  arm  suddenly  around  her  waist,  and,  choosing  her 
forehead  as  the  point  of  least  resistance,  kissed  it  ardently. 

"It'll  soon  go  away,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "In  about  ten  days' 
time  we  shall  be  the  best-looking  couple  in  the  neighbourhood." 
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The  night-watchman  sat  brooding  darkly  over  life  and  its 
troubles.  A  shooting  corn  on  the  little  toe  of  his  left  foot,  and 
a  touch  of  liver,  due,  he  was  convinced,  to  the  unlawful  cellar 
work  of  the  landlord  of  the  Queen's  Head,  had  induced  in  him 
a  vein  of  profound  depression.  A  discarded  boot  stood  by  his 
side,  and  his  grey-stockinged  foot  protruded  over  the  edge  of 
the  jetty  until  a  passing  waterman  gave  it  a  playful  rap  with 
his  oar.  A  subsequent  inquiry  as  to  the  price  of  pigs'  trotters 
fell  on  ears  rendered  deaf  by  suffering. 

^^I  might  'ave  expected  it,"  said  the  watchman,  at  last.  ^'I 
done  that  man — if  you  can  call  him  a  man — a  kindness  once, 
and  this  is  my  reward  for  it.  Do  a  man  a  kindness,  and  years 
arterwards  'e  comes  along  and  hits  you  over  your  tenderest  corn 
with  a  oar.^' 

He  took  up  his  boot,  and,  inserting  his  foot  with  loving  care, 
stooped  down  and  fastened  the  laces. 
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Do  a  man  a  kindness,  he  continued,  assuming  a  safer  posture, 
and  'e  tries  to  borrow  money  off  of  you ;  do  a  woman  a  kindness 
and  she  thinks  you  want  to  marry  ^er;  do  an  animal  a  kindness 
and  it  tries  to  bite  you — same  as  a  horse  bit  a  sailorman  I  knew 
once,  when  'e  sat  on  its  head  to  ^elp  it  get  up.  He  sat  too  far 
forward,  pore  chap. 

Kindness  never  gets  any  thanks.  I  remember  a  man  whose 
pal  broke  'is  leg  while  they  was  working  together  unloading  a 
barge;  and  he  went  oif  to  break  the  news  to  'is  pal's  wife.  A 
kind-'earted  man  'e  was  as  ever  you  see,  and,  knowing  'ow  she 
would  take  on  when  she  'eard  the  news,  he  told  her  fust  of  all 
that  'er  husband  was  killed.  She  took  on  like  a  mad  thing,  and 
at  last,  when  she  couldn't  do  anything  more  and  'ad  quieted 
down  a  bit,  he  told  'er  that  it  was  on'y  a  case  of  a  broken  leg, 
thinking  that  'er  joy  would  be  so  great  that  she  wouldn't  think 
anything  of  that.  He  'ad  to  tell  her  three  times  afore  she  under- 
stood 'im,  and  then,  instead  of  being  thankful  to  'im  for  ^is 
thoughtfulness,  she  chased  him  arf  over  Wapping  with  a  chop- 
per, screaming  with  temper. 

I  remember  Ginger  Dick  and  Peter  Eusset  trying  to  do  old 
Sam  Small  a  kindness  one  time  when  they  was  'aving  a  rest 
ashore  arter  a  v'y'ge.  They  'ad  took  a  room  together  as  usual, 
and  for  the  fust  two  or  three  days  they  was  like  brothers.  That 
couldn't  last,  o'  course,  and  Sam  was  so  annoyed  one  evening  at 
Ginger's  suspiciousness  by  biting  a  arf -dollar  Sam  owed  'im 
and  finding  it  was  a  bad  'un,  that  'e  went  off  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning all  alone  by  himself. 

He  felt  a  bit  dull  at  fust,  but  arter  he  had  'ad  two  or  three 
arf -pints  'e  began  to  take  a  brighter  view  of  things.  He  found 
a  very  nice,  cosey  little  public-'ouse  he  hadn't  been  in  before, 
and,  arter  getting  two  and  threepence  and  a  pint  for  the  arf- 
dollar  with  Ginger's  tooth-marks  on,  he  began  to  think  that  the 
world  wasn't  arf  as  bad  a  place  as  people  tried  to  make  out. 

There  was  on'y  one  other  man  in  the  little  bar  Sam  was  in — a 
tall,  dark  chap,  with  black  side-whiskers  and  spectacles,  wot  kept 
peeping  round  the  partition  and  looking  very  'ard  at  everybody 
that  came  in. 

"I'm  just  keeping  my  eye  on  'em,  cap'n,"  he  ses  to  Sam,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Ho !"  ses  Sam. 

"They  don't  know  me  in  this  disguise,"  ses  the  dark  man, 
"but  I  see  as  'ow  you  spotted  me  at  once.    Anybody  'ud  have  a 
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'ard  time  of  it  to  deceive  you;  and  then  they  wouldn't  gain 
nothing  by  it." 

'^Nobody  ever  'as  yet,"  ses  Sam,  smiling  at  'im. 

"And  nobody  ever  will,"  ses  the  dark  man,  shaking  his  'ead; 
"if  they  was  all  as  fly  as  you,  I  might  as  well  put  the  shutters 
up.  How  did  you  twig  I  was  a  detective  officer,  cap'n  ?" 

Sam,  wot  was  taking  a  drink,  got  some  beer  up  'is  nose  with 
surprise. 

"That's  my  secret,"  he  ses,  arter  the  tec  'ad  patted  'im  on  the 
back  and  brought  'im  round. 

"You're  a  marvel,  that's  wot  you  are,"  ses  the  tec,  shaking 
his  'ead.  "Have  one  with  me." 

Sam  said  he  didn't  mind  if  'e  did,  and  arter  drinking  earh 
other's  healths  very  perlite  'e  ordered  a  couple  o'  twopenny 
smokes,  and  by  way  of  showing  off  paid  for  'em  with  arf  a  quid. 

"That's  right,  ain't  it  ?"  ses  the  barmaid,  as  he  stood  staring 
very  'ard  at  the  change.  "I  ain't  sure  about  that  arf -crown,  now 
I  come  to  look  at  it;  but  it's  the  one  you  gave  me." 

Pore  Sam,  with  a  tec  standing  alongside  of  'im,  said  it  was 
quite  right,  and  put  it  into  'is  pocket  in  a  hurry  and  began  to 
talk  to  the  tec  as  fast  as  he  could  about  a  murder  he  'ad  been 
reading  about  in  the  paper  that  morning.  They  went  and  sat 
down  by  a  comfortable  little  fire  that  was  burning  in  the  bar, 
and  the  tec  told  'im  about  a  lot  o'  murder  cases  he  'ad  been  on 
himself. 

"I'm  down  'ere  now  on  special  work,"  he  ses,  'booking  arter 
sailormen." 

"Wot  ha'  they  been  doing  ?"  ses  Sam. 

"When  I  say  looking  arter,  I  mean  protecting  'em,"  ses  the 
tec.  "Over  and  over  agin  some  pore  feller,  arter  working  'ard 
for  months  at  sea,  comes  'ome  with  a  few  pounds  in  'is  pocket 
and  gets  robbed  of  the  lot.  There's  a  couple  o'  chaps  down  'ere 
I'm  told  off  to  look  arter  special,  but  it's  no  good  unless  I  can 
catch  'em  red-'anded." 

"Red-'anded?"  ses  Sam. 

"With  their  hands  in  the  chap's  pockets,  I  mean,"  ses  the  tec. 

Sam  gave  a  shiver.  "Somebody  had  their  'ands  in  my  pockets 
once,"  he  ses.   "Four  pun  ten  and  some  coppers  they  got." 

"Wot  was  they  like  ?"  ses  the  tec,  starting. 

Sam  shook  his  'ead.  "They  seemed  to  me  to  be  all  hands, 
that's  all  I  know  about  'em,"  he  ses.  "Arter  they  'ad  finished 
they  leaned  me  up  agin  the  dock  wall  an'  went  off." 
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^^It  sounds  like  'em./'  ses  the  tec,  thoughtfully.  "It  was  Long 
Pete  and  Fair  Alf,  for  a  quid;  that's  the  two  I'm  arter/' 

He  put  his  finger  in  'is  weskit-pocket.  "That's  who  I  am," 
he  ses,  'anding  Sam  a  card;  "Detective-Sergeant  Cubbins.  If 
you  ever  get  into  any  trouble  at  any  time,  you  come  to  me/' 

Sam  said  'e  would,  and  arter  they  had  'ad  another  drink  to- 
gether the  tec  shifted  'is  seat  alongside  of  'im  and  talked  in 
his  ear. 

"If  I  can  nab  them  two  chaps  I  shall  get  promotion,"  he  ses ; 
"and  it's  a  fi-pun  note  to  anybody  that  helps  me.  I  wish  I 
could  persuade  you  to." 

"  'Ow's  it  to  be  done  ?"  ses  Sam,  looking  at  ^im. 

"I  want  a  respectable-looking  seafaring  man,"  ses  the  tec, 
speaking  very  slow;  "that's  you.  He  goes  up  Tower  Hill  to- 
morrow night  at  nine  o'clock,  walking  very  slow  and  very  un- 
steady on  'is  pins,  and  giving  my  two  beauties  the  idea  that  'e  is 
three  sheets  in  the  wind.  They  come  up  and  rob  'im,  and  I 
catch  them  red-'anded.    I  get  promotion,  and  you  get  a  fiver." 

"But  'ow  do  you  know  they'll  be  there  ?"  ses  Sam,  staring  at 
'im. 

Mr.  Cubbins  winked  at  'im  and  tapped  'is  nose. 

^^We  'ave  to  know  a  good  deal  in  our  line  o'  business,"  he  ses. 

"Still,"  ses  Sam,  "I  don't  see " 

"Narks,"  says  the  tec ;  "copper's  narks.  You've  'eard  of  them, 
cap'n  ?   Now,  look  'ere.    Have  you  got  any  money  ?" 

"I  got  a  matter  o'  twelve  quid  or  so,"  ses  Sam,  in  a  off-hand 
way. 

"The  very  thing,"  says  the  tec.  "Well,  to-morrow  night  you 
put  that  in  your  pocket,  and  be  walking  up  Tower  Hill  just  as 
the  clock  strikes  nine.  I  promise  you  you'll  be  robbed  afore  two 
minutes  past,  and  by  two  and  a  arf  past  I  shall  'ave  my  hands  on 
both  of  'em.  Have  all  the  money  in  one  pocket,  so  as  they  can 
get  it  neat  and  quick,  in  case  they  get  interrupted.  Better  still, 
'ave  it  in  a  purse ;  that  makes  it  easier  to  bring  it  'ome  to  'em." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  enough  if  they  stole  the  purse?"  ses  Sam. 
"I  should  feel  safer  that  way,  too." 

Mr.  Cubbins  shook  his  'ead,  very  slow  and  solemn.  "That 
wouldn't  do  at  all,"  he  ses.  "The  more  money  they  steal,  the 
longer  they'll  get ;  you  know  that,  cap'n,  without  me  telling  you. 
If  you  could  put  fifty  quid  in  it  would  be  so  much  the  better. 
And,  whatever  you  do,  don't  make  a  noise.  I  don't  want  a  lot 
o'  clumsy  policemen  interfering  in  my  business." 


Mr.  Cubbins  winked  at  'im  and  tapped  'is  nose. 
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"Still,  s'pose  you  didn't  catch  'em/'  ses  Sam,  "where  should 
I  be?'' 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  o'  that,"  ses  the  tec,  with  a  laugh. 
"Here,  I'll  tell  you  wot  I'll  do,  and  that'll  show  you  the  trust  I 
put  in  you." 

He  drew  a  big  di'mond  ring  off  of  'is  finger  and  handed  it  to 
Sam. 

"Put  that  on  your  finger,"  he  ses,  "and  keep  it  there  till  I  give 
you  your  money  back  and  the  fi'-pun  note  reward.  It's  worth 
seventy  quid  if  it's  worth  a  farthing,  and  was  given  to  me  by  a 
lady  of  title  for  getting  back  'er  jewellery  f or  'er.  Put  it  on,  and 
wotever  you  do,  don't  lose  it." 

He  sat  and  watched  while  Sam  forced  it  on  'is  finger. 

"You  don't  need  to  flash  it  about  too  much,"  he  ses,  looking 
at  'im  rather  anxious.  "There's  men  I  know  as  'ud  cut  your 
finger  off  to  get  that." 

Sam  shoved  his  'and  in  his  pocket,  but  he  kept  taking  it  out 
every  now  and  then  and  'olding  his  finger  up  to  the  light  to 
look  at  the  di'mond.  Mr.  Cubbins  got  up  to  go  at  last,  saying 
that  he  'ad  got  a  call  to  make  at  the  police-station,  and  they 
went  out  together. 

"Nine  o'clock  sharp,"  he  ses,  as  they  shook  hands,  "on  Tower 
Hill." 

"Ill  be  there,"  ses  Sam. 

"And,  wotever  you  do,  no  noise,  no  calling  out,"  ses  the  tec, 
'^and  don't  mention  a  word  of  this  to  a  living  soul." 

Sam  shook  'ands  with  'im  agin,  and  then,  hiding  his  'and  in 
his  pocket,  went  off  'ome,  and,  finding  Ginger  and  Peter  Russet 
wasn't  back,  went  off  to  bed. 

He  'eard  'em  coming  upstairs  in  the  dark  in  about  an  hour's 
time,  and,  putting  the  'and  with  the  ring  on  it  on  the  counter- 
pane, shut  'is  eyes  and  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep.  Ginger  lit 
the  candle,  and  they  was  both  beginning  to  undress  when  Peter 
made  a  noise  and  pointed  to  Sam's  'and. 

"Wot's  up  ?"  ses  Ginger,  taking  the  candle  and  going  over  to 
Sam's  bed.   "Who've  you  been  robbing,  you  fat  pirate  ?" 

Sam  kept  'is  eyes  shut  and  'eard  'em  whispering ;  then  he  felt 
^em  take  'is  hand  up  and  look  at  it. 

"Where  did  you  get  it,  Sam  ?"  ses  Peter. 

"He's  asleep,"  ses  Ginger,  "sound  asleep.  I  b'lieve  if  I  was  to 
put  'is  finger  in  the  candle  he  wouldn't  wake  up." 

"You  try  it,"  ses  Sam,  sitting  up  in  bed  very  sharp  and 
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snatching  his  'and  away.  "Wot  d'ye  mean  coming  'ome  at  all 
hours  and  waking  me  up?" 

"Where  did  you  get  that  ring?"  ses  Ginger. 

"Friend  o'  mine/'  ses  Sam,  very  short. 

"Who  was  it?"  ses  Peter. 

"It's  a  secret,"  ses  Sam. 

"You  wouldn't  'ave  a  secret  from  your  old  pal  Ginger,  Sam, 
would  you  ?"  ses  Ginger. 

"Old  wot?"  ses  Sam.   "Wot  did  you  call  me  this  arternoon?" 

"I  called  you  a  lot  o'  things  I'm  sorry  for,"  ses  Ginger,  who 
was  bursting  with  curiosity,  "and  I  beg  your  pardin,  Sam." 

"Shake  'ands  on  it,"  ses  Peter,  who  was  nearly  as  curious  as 
Ginger. 

They  shook  hands,  but  Sam  said  he  couldn't  tell  'em  about  the 
ring;  and  several  times  Ginger  was  on  the  point  of  calling  'im 
the  names  he  'ad  called  'im  in  the  arternoon,  on'y  Peter  trod  on 
'is  foot  and  stopped  him.  They  wouldn't  let  'im  go  to  sleep  for 
talking,  and  at  last,  when  'e  was  pretty  near  tired  out,  he  told 
'em  all  about  it. 

"Going — to  'ave  your — ^pocket  picked?"  ses  Ginger,  staring 
at  'im,  when  'e  had  finished. 

"I  shall  be  watched  over,"  ses  Sam. 

"He's  gorn  stark,  staring  mad,"  ses  Ginger.  "Wot  a  good  job 
it  is  he's  got  me  and  you  to  look  arter  'im,  Peter." 

"Wot  d'ye  mean?"  ses  Sam. 

"Mean?"  ses  Ginger.  "Why,  it's  a  put-up  job  to  rob  you,  o' 
course.  I  should  ha'  thought  even  your  fat  'ead  could  ha'  seen 
that!" 

"When  I  want  your  advice  I'll  ask  for  it,"  ses  Sam,  losing  'is 
temper.    "Wot  about  the  di'mond  ring — eh?" 

"You  stick  to  it,"  ses  Ginger,  "and  keep  out  o'  Mr.  Cubbins's 
way.  That's  my  advice  to  you.  'Sides,  p'r'aps  it  ain't  a  real 
one." 

Sam  told  'im  agin  he  didn't  want  none  of  'is  advice,  and,  as 
Ginger  wouldn't  leave  off  talking,  he  pretended  to  go  to  sleep. 
Ginger  woke  'im  up  three  times  to  tell  'im  wot  a  fool  'e  was,  but 
'e  got  so  fierce  that  he  gave  it  up  at  last  and  told  'im  to  go  'is 
own  way. 

Sam  wouldn't  speak  to  either  of  'em  next  morning,  and  arter 
breakfast  he  went  off  on  'is  own.  He  came  back  while  Peter  and 
Ginger  was  out,  and  they  wasted  best  part  o'  the  day  trying  to 
find  'im. 
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^^e'U  be  on  Tower  Hill  just  afore  nine  and  keep  ^im  out  o' 
mischief,  any  way/'  ses  Peter. 

Ginger  nodded.  "And  be  called  names  for  our  pains/'  he  ses. 
"I've  a  good  mind  to  let  'im  be  robbed." 

"It  'ud  serve  'im  right/'  ses  Peter,  "on'y  then  he'd  want  to 
borrer  off  of  us.  Look  here  I  Why  not — ^why  not  rob  'im  our- 
selves ?" 

"Wot?"  ses  Ginger,  starting. 

"Walk  up  behind  'im  and  rob  'im,'*  ses  Peter.  "He'll  think  it's 
them  two  chaps  he  spoke  about,  and  when  'e  comes  'ome  com- 
plaining to  us  we'll  tell  'im  it  serves  'im  right.  Arter  we've  'ad 
a  game  with  'im  for  a  day  or  two  we'll  give  'im  his  money  back." 

"But  he'd  reckernize  us,"  ses  Ginger. 

"We  must  disguise  ourselves,"  ses  Peter,  in  a  whisper. 
"There's  a  barber's  shop  in  Cable  Street,  where  I've  seen  beards 
in  the  winder.  You  hook  'em  on  over  your  ears.  Get  one  o'  them 
each,  pull  our  caps  over  our  eyes  and  turn  our  collars  up,  and 
there  you  are." 

Ginger  made  a  lot  of  objections,  not  because  he  didn't  think 
it  was  a  good  idea,  but  because  he  didn't  like  Peter  thinking  of 
it  instead  of  'im ;  but  he  gave  way  at  last,  and,  arter  he  'ad  got 
the  beard,  he  stood  for  a  long  time  in  front  o'  the  glass  thinking 
wot  a  difference  it  would  ha'  made  to  his  looks  if  he  had  'ad 
black  hair  instead  o'  red. 

Waiting  for  the  evening  made  the  day  seem  very  long  to  'em ; 
but  it  came  at  last,  and,  with  the  beards  in  their  pockets,  they 
slipped  out  and  went  for  a  walk  round.  They  'ad  arf  a  pint  each 
at  a  public-'ouse  at  the  top  of  the  Minories,  just  to  steady  them- 
selves, and  then  they  came  out  and  hooked  on  their  beards ;  and 
wot  with  them,  and  pulling  their  caps  down  and  turning  their 
coat-collars  up,  there  wasn't  much  of  their  faces  to  be  seen  by 
anybody. 

It  was  just  five  minutes  to  nine  when  they  got  to  Tower  Hill, 
and  they  walked  down  the  middle  of  the  road,  keeping  a  bright 
lookout  for  old  Sam.  A  little  way  down  they  saw  a  couple  o' 
chaps  leaning  up  agin  a  closed  gate  in  the  dock  wall  lighting 
their  pipes,  and  Peter  and  Ginger  both  nudged  each  other  with 
their  elbows  at  the  same  time.  They  'ad  just  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Hill  when  Sam  turned  the  corner. 

Peter  wouldn't  believe  at  fust  that  the  old  man  wasn't  really 
the  worse  for  liquor,  'e  was  so  life-like.  Many  a  drunken  man 
would  ha'  been  proud  to  ha'  done  it  arf  so  well,  and  it  made  'im 
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pleased  to  think  that  Sam  was  a  pal  of  'is.  Him  and  Ginger 
turned  and  crept  up  behind  the  old  man  on  tip-toe,  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  he  tilted  Sam's  cap  over  'is  eyes  and  flung  his  arms 
round  'im,  while  Ginger  felt  in  'is  coat-pockets  and  took  out  a 
leather  purse  chock  full  o'  money. 

It  was  all  done  and  over  in  a  moment,  and  then,  to  Ginger's 
great  surprise,  Sam  suddenly  lifted  'is  foot  and  gave  'im  a  fear- 
ful kick  on  the  shin  of  'is  leg,  and  at  the  same  time  let  drive 
with  all  his  might  in  'is  face.  Ginger  went  down  as  if  he  'ad 
been  shot,  and  as  Peter  went  to  'elp  him  up  he  got  a  bang  over 
the  'ead  that  put  'im  alongside  o'  Ginger,  arter  which  Sam 
turned  and  trotted  off  down  the  Hill  like  a  dancing-bear. 

For  arf  a  minute  Ginger  didn't  know  where  'e  was,  and  afore 
he  found  out  the  two  men  they'd  seen  in  the  gateway  came  up, 
and  one  of  'em  put  his  knee  m  Ginger's  back  and  'eld  him, 
while  the  other  caught  hold  of  his  'and  and  dragged  the  purse 
out  of  it.  Arter  which  they  both  made  off  up  the  Hill  as  'ard 
as  they  could  go,  while  Peter  Russet  in  a  faint  voice  called 
"Police !"  arter  them. 

He  got  up  presently  and  helped  Ginger  up,  and  they  both 
stood  there  pitying  themselves,  and  'elping  each  other  to  think 
of  names  to  call  Sam. 

"Well,  the  money's  gorn,  and  it's  'is  own  silly  fault,"  ses  Gin- 
ger. "But  wotever  'appens,  he  mustn't  know  that  we  had  a  'and 
in  it,  mind  that." 

"He  can  starve  for  all  I  care,"  ses  Peter,  feeling  his  'ead.  "I 
won't  lend  'im  a  ha'penny — not  a  single,  blessed  ha'penny." 

"Who'd  ha'  thought  'e  could  ha'  hit  like  that  ?"  says  Ginger. 
"That's  wot  gets  over  me.  I  never  'ad  such  a  bang  in  my  life — 
never.  I'm  going  to  'ave  a  little  drop  o'  brandy — my  'ead  is 
fair  swimming." 

Peter  'ad  one,  too ;  but  though  they  went  into  the  private  bar, 
it  wasn't  private  enough  for  them ;  and  when  the  landlady  asked 
Ginger  who'd  been  kissing  'im,  he  put  'is  glass  down  with  a  bang 
and  walked  straight  off  'ome. 

Sam  'adn't  turned  up  by  the  time  they  got  there,  and  pore 
Ginger  took  advantage  of  it  to  put  a  little  warm  candle-grease 
on  'is  bad  leg.  Then  he  bathed  'is  face  very  careful  and  'elped 
Peter  bathe  his  'ead.  They  'ad  just  finished  when  they  heard 
Sam  coming  upstairs,  and  Ginger  sat  down  on  'is  bed  and  began 
to  whistle,  while  Peter  took  up  a  bit  o'  newspaper  and  stood  by 
the  candle  reading  it. 


\ 
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"Lor'  lumme,  Ginger!''  ses  Sam,  staring  at  'im.  "What  ha' 
you  been  a-doing  to  your  face  ?" 

"Me  ?"  ses  Ginger,  careless-like.  "Oh,  we  'ad  a  bit  of  a  scrap 
down  Limehouse  way  with  some  Scotchies.  Peter  got  a  crack 
over  the  'ead  at  the  same  time." 

"Ah,  I've  'ad  a  bit  of  a  scrap,  too,"  ses  Sam,  smiling  all 
over,  *4)ut  I  didn't  get  marked." 

"Oh !"  ses  Peter,  without  looking  up  from  'is  paper. 

"Was  it  a  little  boy,  then  ?"  ses  Ginger. 

"No,  it  wasn't  a  little  boy  neither.  Ginger,"  ses  Sam ;  "it  was 
a  couple  o'  men  twice  the  size  of  you  and  Peter  here,  and  I 
licked  'em  both.  It  was  the  two  men  I  spoke  to  you  about  last 
night." 

"Oh!"  ses  Peter  agin,  yawning. 

"I  did  a  bit  o'  thinking  this  morning,"  ses  Sam,  nodding  at 
'em,  "and  I  don't  mind  owning  up  that  it  was  owing  to  wot  you 
said.  You  was  right.  Ginger,  arter  all." 

Ginger  grunted. 

"Fust  thing  I  did  arter  breakfast,"  ses  Sam,  "I  took  that 
di'mond  ring  to  a  pawnshop  and  found  out  it  wasn't  a  di'mond 
ring.  Then  I  did  a  bit  more  thinking,  and  I  went  round  to  a 
shop  I  knew  and  bought  a  couple  o'  knuckle-dusters." 

"Couple  o'  wot?"  ses  Ginger,  in  a  choking  voice. 

"Knuckle-dusters,"  ses  Sam,  "and  I  turned  up  to-night  at 
Tower  Hill  with  one  on  each  'and  just  as  the  clock  was  striking 
nine.  I  see  'em  the  moment  I  turned  the  corner — two  enormous 
big  chaps,  a  yard  acrost  the  shoulders,  coming  down  the  middle 
of  the  road —  You've  got  a  cold,  Ginger !" 

"No,  I  ain't,"  ses  Ginger. 

"I  pretended  to  be  drunk,  same  as  the  tec  told  me,"  ses  Sam, 
"and  then  I  felt  'em  turn  round  and  creep  up  behind  me.  One 
of  'em  come  up  behind  and  put  'is  knee  in  my  back  and  caught 
me  by  the  throat,  and  the  other  gave  me  a  punch  in  the  chest, 
and  while  I  was  gasping  for  breath  took  my  purse  away.  Then 
I  started  on  'em." 

'Tjor' !"  ses  Ginger,  very  nasty. 

"I  fought  like  a  lion,"  ses  Sam.  "Twice  they  'ad  me  down, 
and  twice  I  got  up  agin  and  hammered  'em.  TJfiey  both  of  'em 
'ad  knives,  but  my  blood  was  up,  and  I  didn't  take  no  more  no- 
tice of  'em  than  if  they  was  made  of  paper.  I  knocked  'em 
both  out  o'  their  hands,  and  if  I  hit  'em  in  the  face  once  I  did  a 
dozen  times.  I  surprised  myself." 
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"You  surprise  me/'  ses  Ginger. 

^^AU  of  a  sudden/'  ses  Sam,  "they  see  they  'ad  got  to  do  with 
a  man  wot  didn't  know  wot  fear  was,  and  they  turned  round  and 
ran  off  as  hard  as  they  could  run.  You  ought  to  ha'  been  there, 
Ginger.    You'd  'ave  enjoyed  it." 

Ginger  Dick  didn't  answer  'im.  Having  to  sit  still  and  listen 


'Wot  on  earth's  the  matter,  Ginger?" 


to  all  them  lies  without  being  able  to  say  anything  nearly  choked 
'im.  He  sat  there  gasping  for  breath. 

"0'  course,  you  got  your  purse  back  in  the  fight,  Sam?"  ses 
Peter. 

"No,  mate,"  ses  Sam.  "I  ain't  going  to  tell  you  no  lies — I 
did  not." 

"And  'ow  are  you  going  to  live,  then,  till  you  get  a  ship. 
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Sam?^'  ses  Ginger,  in  a  nasty  voice.  ^TTou  won't  get  nothing 
out  o'  me,  so  you  needn't  think  it." 

"Nor  me/'  ses  Peter.   "Not  a  hrass  farthing." 

"There's  no  call  to  be  nasty  about  it,  mates,"  ses  Sam.  'T.  'ad 
the  best  fight  I  ever  'ad  in  my  life,  and  I  must  put  up  with  the 
loss.   A  man  can't  'ave  it  all  his  own  way." 

"'Ow  much  was  it?"  ses  Peter. 

"Ten  brace-buttons,  three  French  ha'pennies,  and  a  bit  o' 
tin,"  ses  Sam.  "Wot  on  earth's  the  matter.  Ginger  ?" 

Ginger  didn't  answer  him. 
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The  last  of  the  funeral  guests  had  gone  and  Spencer  Goddard, 
in  decent  black,  sat  alone  in  his  small,  well-furnished  study. 
There  was  a  queer  sense  of  freedom  in  the  house  since  the  coffin 
had  left  it ;  the  coffin  which  was  now  hidden  in  its  solitary  grave 
beneath  the  yellow  earth.  The  air,  which  for  the  last  three  days 
had  seemed  stale  and  contaminated,  now  smelt  fresh  and  clean. 
He  went  to  the  open  window  and,  looking  into  the  fading  light 
of  the  autumn  day,  took  a  deep  breath. 

He  closed  the  window,  and,  stooping  down,  put  a  match  to 
the  fire,  and,  dropping  into  his  easy  chair,  sat  listening  to  the 
cheery  crackle  of  the  wood.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  he  had 
turned  over  a  fresh  page.  Life,  free  and  unencumbered,  was 
before  him.  His  dead  wife's  money  was  at  last  his,  to  spend 
as  he  pleased  instead  of  being  doled  out  in  reluctant  driblets. 

He  turned  at  a  step  at  the  door  and  his  face  assumed  the 
appearance  of  gravity  and  sadness  it  had  worn  for  the  last  four 
days.  The  cook,  with  the  same  air  of  decorous  grief,  entered 
the  room  quietly  and,  crossing  to  the  mantelpiece  placed  upon 
it  a  photograph. 

^'I  thought  you'd  like  to  have  it,  sir,''  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"to  remind  you." 

Goddard  thanked  her,  and,  rising,  took  it  in  his  hand  and 
stood  regarding  it.  He  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  his  hand 
was  absolutely  steady. 

"It  is  a  very  good  likeness — till  she  was  taken  ill,"  continued 
the  woman.    "I  never  saw  anybody  change  so  sudden." 

"The  nature  of  her  disease,  Hannah,"  said  her  master. 

The  woman  nodded,  and,  dabbing  at  her  eyes  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, stood  regarding  him. 

"Is  there  anything  you  want?"  he  inquired,  after  a  time. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  can't  believe  she's  gone,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  "Every  now  and  then  I  have  a  queer  feeling  that 
she's  still  here " 

"It's  your  nerves,"  said  her  master  sharply. 
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" and  wanting  to  tell  me  something/^ 

By  a  great  effort  Goddard  refrained  from  looking  at  her. 

"Nerves,"  he  said  again.  "Perhaps  you  ought  to  have  a  little 
holiday.  It  has  been  a  great  strain  upon  you." 

"You,  too,  sir,"  said  the  woman  respectfully.  "Waiting  an 
her  hand  and  foot  as  you  have  done,  I  can't  think  how  you  stood 
it.  If  you'd  only  had  a  nurse " 

"I  preferred  to  do  it  myself,  Hannah,"  said  her  master.  "If 
I  had  had  a  nurse  it  would  have  alarmed  her." 

The  woman  assented.  "And  they  are  always  peeking  and  pry- 
ing into  what  doesn't  concern  them,"  she  added.  "Always  think 
they  know  more  than  the  doctors  do.^^ 

Goddard  turned  a  slow  look  upon  her.  The  tall,  angular  fig- 
ure was  standing  in  an  attitude  of  respectful  attention;  the 
cold  slaty-brown  eyes  were  cast  down,  the  sullen  face  expression- 
less. 

"She  couldn't  have  had  a  better  doctor,"  he  said,  looking  at 
the  fire  again.   "No  man  could  have  done  more  for  her." 

"And  nobody  could  have  done  more  for  her  than  you  did,  sir," 
was  the  reply.  "There's  few  husbands  that  would  have  done  what 
you  did." 

Goddard  stiffened  in  his  chair.  "That  will  do,  Hannah,"  he 
said  curtly. 

"Or  done  it  so  well,"  said  the  woman,  with  measured  slowness. 

With  a  strange,  sinking  sensation,  her  master  paused  to  re- 
gain his  control.  Then  he  turned  and  eyed  her  steadily.  "Thank 
you,"  he  said,  slowly;  "you  mean  well,  but  at  present  I  cannot 
discuss  it." 

For  some  time  after  the  door  had  closed  behind  her  he  sat 
in  deep  thought.  The  feeling  of  well-being  of  a  few  minutes 
before  had  vanished,  leaving  in  its  place  an  apprehension  which 
he  refused  to  consider,  but  which  would  not  be  allayed.  He 
thought  over  his  actions  of  the  last  few  weeks,  carefully,  and 
could  remember  no  flaw.  His  wife's  illness,  the  doctor's  diag- 
nosis, his  own  solicitous  care,  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  ordi- 
nary. He  tried  to  remember  the  woman's  exact  words — her  man- 
ner.   Something  had  shown  him  Fear.    What? 

He  could  have  laughed  at  his  fears  next  morning.  The  din- 
ing-room was  full  of  sunshine  and  the  fragrance  of  coffee  and 
bacon  was  in  the  air.  Better  still,  a  worried  and  commonplace 
Hannah.  Worried  over  two  eggs  with  false  birth-certificates, 
over  the  vendor  of  which  she  became  almost  lyrical. 
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"The  bacon  is  excellent/^  said  her  smiling  master,  "so  is  the 
coffee;  but  your  coffee  always  is." 

Hannah  smiled  in  return,  and,  taking  fresh  eggs  from  a  rosy- 
cheeked  maid,  put  them  before  him. 

A  pipe,  followed  by  a  brisk  walk,  cheered  him  still  further. 
He  came  home  glowing  with  exercise  and  again  possessed  with 
that  sense  of  freedom  and  freshness.  He  went  into  the  garden 
— now  his  own — and  planned  alterations. 

After  lunch  he  went  over  the  house.  The  windows  of  his  wife's 
bedroom  were  open  and  the  room  neat  and  airy.  His  glance 
wandered  from  the  made-up  bed  to  the  brightly  polished  fur- 
niture. Then  he  went  to  the  dressing-table  and  opened  the 
drawers,  searching  each  in  turn.  With  the  exception  of  a  fv.w 
odds  and  ends  they  were  empty.  He  went  out  on  to  the  landing 
and  called  for  Hannah. 

"Do  you  know  whether  your  mistress  locked  up  any  of  her 
things  ?''  he  inquired. 

"What  things?''  said  the  woman. 

^^ell,  her  jewellery  mostly,'' 

"Oh!"  Hannah  smiled.  "She  gave  it  all  to  me,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

Goddard  checked  an  exclamation.  His  heart  was  beating 
nervously,  but  he  spoke  sternly. 

"When?" 

"Just  before  she  died — of  gastro-enteritis,"  said  the  woman. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  He  turned  and  with  great  care  me- 
chanically closed  the  drawers  of  the  dressing-table.  The  tilted 
glass  showed  him  the  pallor  of  his  face,  and  he  spoke  without 
turning  round. 

"That  is  all  right,  then,"  he  said,  huskily.  "I  only  wanted  to 
know  what  had  become  of  it.   I  thought,  perhaps,  Milly " 

Hannah  shook  her  head.  "Milly's  all  right,"  she  said,  with  a 
strange  smile.  "She's  as  honest  as  we  are.  Is  there  anything 
more  you  want,  sir  ?" 

She  closed  the  door  behind  her  with  the  quietness  of  the  well- 
trained  servant;  Goddard,  steadying  himself  with  his  hand  on 
the  rail  of  the  bed,  stood  looking  into  the  future. 

II 

The  days  passed  monotonously,  as  they  pass  with  a  man  in 

prison.    Gone  was  the  sense  of  freedom  and  the  idea  of  a  wider 

life.    Instead  of  a  cell,  a  house  with  ten  rooms — but  Hannah, 

the  jailer  guarding  each  one.    Eespectful  and  attentive,  the 
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model  servant,  he  saw  in  every  word  a  threat  against  his  liberty 
— his  life.  In  the  sullen  face  and  cold  eyes  he  saw  her  knowl- 
edge of  power;  in  her  solicitude  for  his  comfort  and  approval, 
a  sardonic  jest.  It  was  the  master  playing  at  being  the  servant. 
The  years  of  unwilling  servitude  were  over,  but  she  felt  her 
way  carefully  with  infinite  zest  in  the  game.  Warped  and  bitter, 
with  a  cleverness  which  had  never  before  had  scope,  she  had 
entered  into  her  kingdom.  She  took  it  little  by  little,  savouring 
every  morsel. 

"I  hope  Vyb  done  right,  sir,"  she  said  one  morning.  "I  have 
given  Milly  notice." 

Goddard  looked  up  from  his  paper.  "Isn't  she  satisfactory?" 
he  inquired. 

"Not  to  my  thinking,  sir,"  said  the  woman.  "And  she  says 
she  is  coming  to  see  you  about  it.  I  told  her  that  would  be  no 
good." 

"I  had  better  see  her  and  hear  what  she  has  to  say,"  said  her 
master. 

"Of  course,  if  you  wish  to,"  said  Hannah ;  "only,  after  giving 
her  notice,  if  she  doesn't  go  I  shall.  I  should  be  sorry  to  go — 
I've  been  very  comfortable  here — but  it's  either  her  or  me." 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  you,"  said  Goddard  in  a  hopeless 
voice. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Hannah.  "I'm  sure  I've  tried  to  do  my 
best.  I've  been  with  you  some  time  now — and  I  know  all  your 
little  ways.  I  expect  I  understand  you  better  than  anybody  else 
would.   I  do  all  I  can  to  make  you  comfortable." 

"Very  well,  I  will  leave  it  to  you,"  said  Goddard  in  a  voice 
which  strove  to  be  brisk  and  commanding.  "You  have  my  per- 
mission to  dismiss  her." 

"There's  another  thing  I  wanted  to  see  you  about,"  said  Han- 
nah ;  "my  wages.  I  was  going  to  ask  for  a  rise,  seeing  that  I'm 
really  housekeeper  here  now." 

"Certainly,"  said  her  master,  considering,  "that  only  seems 
fair.   Let  me  see — what  are  you  getting  ?" 

"Thirty-six." 

Goddard  reflected  for  a  moment  and  then  turned  with  a 
benevolent  smile.  "Very  well,"  he  said,  cordially,  "I'U  make  it 
forty-two.  That's  ten  shillings  a  month  more." 

"I  was  thinking  of  a  hundred,"  said  Hannah  dryly. 

The  significance  of  the  demand  appalled  him.  "Eather  a  big 
jump,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  really  don't  know  that  I " 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Hannah.   "I  thought  I  was  worth  it 
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— to  you — that's  all.  You  know  best.  Some  people  might  think 
I  was  worth  two  hundred.  That's  a  bigger  jump,  but  after  all 
a  big  jump  is  better  than " 

She  broke  off  and  tittered.   Goddard  eyed  her. 

" than  a  big  drop/'  she  concluded. 

Her  master's  face  set.  The  lips  almost  disappeared  and  some- 
thing came  into  the  pale  eyes  that  was  revolting.  Still  eyeing  her, 
he  rose  and  approached  her.  She  stood  her  ground  and  met  him 
eye  to  eye. 

"You  are  jocular/'  he  said  at  last. 

"Short  life  and  a  merry  one/'  said  the  woman. 

"Mine  or  yours  ?" 

"Both,  perhaps,"  was  the  reply. 

"If — if  I  give  you  a  hundred,"  said  Goddard,  moistening  his 
lips,  "that  ought  to  make  your  life  merrier,  at  any  rate." 

Hannah  nodded.  "Merry  and  long,  perhaps,"  she  said  slowly. 
"I'm  careful,  you  know — very  careful." 

"I  am  sure  you  are,"  said  Goddard,  his  face  relaxing. 

"Careful  what  I  eat  and  drink,  I  mean,"  said  the  woman,  eye- 
ing him  steadily. 

"That  is  wise,"  he  said  slowly.  "I  am  myself — that  is  why  I 
am  paying  a  good  cook  a  large  salary.  But  don't  overdo  things, 
Hannah;  don't  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs." 

"I  am  not  likely  to  do  that,"  she  said  coldly.  "Live  and  let 
live;  that  is  my  motto.  Some  people  have  different  ones.  But 
I'm  careful;  nobody  won't  catch  me  napping.  I've  left  a  letter 
with  my  sister,  in  case." 

Goddard  turned  slowly  and  in  a  casual  fashion  put  the  flowers 
straight  in  a  bowl  on  the  table,  and,  wandering  to  the  window, 
looked  out.    His  face  was  white  again  and  his  hands  trembled. 

"To  be  opened  after  my  death,"  continued  Hannah.  "I  don't 
believe  in  doctors — ^not  after  what  I've  seen  of  them — I  don't 
think  they  know  enough;  so  if  I  die  I  shall  be  examined.  I've 
given  good  reasons." 

"And  suppose,"  said  Goddard,  coming  from  the  window, 
"suppose  she  is  curious,  and  opens  it  before  you  die?" 

"We  must  chance  that,"  said  Hannah,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders ;  "but  I  don't  think  she  will.  I  sealed  it  up  with  sealing- 
wax,  with  a  mark  on  it." 

"She  might  open  it  and  say  nothing  about  it,"  persisted  her 
master. 

An  unwholesome  grin  spread  slowly  over  Hannah's  features. 
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"I  should  know  it  soon  enough/'  she  declared  boisterously,  "and 
so  would  other  people.  Lord  there  would  be  an  upset !  Chidham 
would  have  something  to  talk  about  for  once.  We  should  be  in 
the  papers — both  of  us.'' 

Goddard  forced  a  smile.  "Dear  me !"  he  said  gently.  "Your 
pen  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  weapon,  Hannah,  but  I  hope  that 
the  need  to  open  it  will  not  happen  for  another  fifty  years.  You 
look  well  and  strong." 

The  woman  nodded.  "I  don't  take  up  my  troubles  before  they 
come,"  she  said,  with  a  satisfied  air;  "but  there's  no  harm  in 
trying  to  prevent  them  coming.   Prevention  is  better  than  cure." 

"Exactly,"  said  her  master ;  "and,  by  the  way,  there's  no  need 
for  this  little  financial  arrangement  to  be  known  by  anybody 
else.  I  might  become  unpopular  with  my  neighbours  for  setting 
a  bad  example.  Of  course,  I  am  giving  you  this  sum  because  I 
really  think  you  are  worth  it." 

"I'm  sure  you  do,"  said  Hannah.  "I'm  not  sure  I  ain't  worth 
more,  but  this'll  do  to  go  on  with.  I  shall  get  a  girl  for  less  than 
we  are  paying  Milly,  and  that'll  be  another  little  bit  extra  for 
me." 

"Certainly,"  said  Goddard,  and  smiled  again. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  said  Hannah  pausing  at  the  door,  "I 
ain't  sure  I  shall  get  anybody  else;  then  there'll  be  more  than 
ever  for  me.   If  I  do  the  work  I  might  as  well  have  the  money." 

Her  master  nodded,  and,  left  to  himself,  sat  down  to  think 
out  a  position  which  was  as  intolerable  as  it  was  dangerous.  At 
a  great  risk  he  had  escaped  from  the  dominion  of  one  woman 
only  to  fall,  bound  and  helpless,  into  the  hands  of  another.  How- 
ever vague  and  unconvincing  the  suspicions  of  Hannah  might  be, 
they  would  be  sufficient.  Evidence  could  be  unearthed.  Cold 
with  fear  one  moment,  and  hot  with  fury  the  next,  he  sought 
in  vain  for  some  avenue  of  escape.  It  was  his  brain  against 
that  of  a  cunning,  illiterate  fool;  a  fool  whose  malicious  stu- 
pidity only  added  to  his  danger.  And  she  drank.  With  largely 
increased  wages  she  would  drink  more  and  his  very  life  might 
depend  upon  a  hiccuped  boast.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  enjo}^- 
ing  her  supremacy;  later  on  her  vanity  would  urge  her  to  dis- 
play it  before  others.  He  might  have  to  obey  the  crack  of  her 
whip  before  witnesses,  and  that  would  cut  off  all  possibility  of 
escape. 

He  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  There  must  be  a  way  out 
and  he  mu«t  find  it.   Soon.   He  must  find  it  before  gossip  began; 
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before  the  changed  position  of  master  and  servant  lent  colour 
to  her  story  when  that  story  became  known.  Shaking  with  fury, 
he  thought  of  her  lean,  ugly  throat  and  the  joy  of  choking  her 
life  out  with  his  fingers.  He  started  suddenly,  and  took  a  quick 
breath.    No,  not  fingers — a  rope. 

Ill 

Bright  and  cheerful  outside  and  with  his  friends,  in  the  house 
he  was  quiet  and  submissive.  Milly  had  gone,  and,  if  the  service 
was  poorer  and  the  rooms  neglected,  he  gave  no  sign.  If  a  bell 
remained  unanswered  he  made  no  complaint,  and  to  studied 
insolence  turned  the  other  cheek  of  politeness.  When  at  this 
tribute  to  her  power  the  woman  smiled,  he  smiled  in  return.  A 
smile  which,  for  all  its  disarming  softness,  left  her  vaguely 
uneasy. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  you,^'  she  said  once,  with  a  menacing  air. 

"I  hope  not,''  said  Goddard  in  a  slightly  surprised  voice. 

"Some  people  might  be,  but  I'm  not,"  she  declared.  "If  any- 
thing happened  to  me " 

"Nothing  could  happen  to  such  a  careful  woman  as  you  are,'' 
he  said,  smiling  again.  "You  ought  to  live  to  ninety — ^with 
luck." 

It  was  clear  to  him  that  the  situation  was  getting  on  his 
nerves.  Unremembered  but  terrible  dreams  haunted  his  sleep. 
Dreams  in  which  some  great,  inevitable  disaster  was  always 
pressing  upon  him,  although  he  could  never  discover  what  it 
was.  Each  morning  he  awoke  unrefreshed  to  face  another  day 
of  torment.  He  could  not  meet  the  woman's  eyes  for  fear  of 
revealing  the  threat  that  was  in  his  own. 

Delay  was  dangerous  and  foolish.  He  had  thought  out  every 
move  in  that  contest  of  wits  which  was  to  remove  the  shadow  of 
the  rope  from  his  own  neck  and  place  it  about  that  of  the 
woman.  There  was  a  little  risk,  but  the  stake  was  a  big  one.  He 
had  but  to  set  the  ball  rolling  and  others  would  keep  it  on  its 
course.  It  was  time  to  act. 

He  came  in  a  little  jaded  from  his  afternoon  walk,  and  left 
his  tea  untouched.  He  ate  but  little  dinner,  and,  sitting  hunched 
up  over  the  fire,  told  the  woman  that  he  had  taken  a  slight  chill. 
Her  concern,  he  felt  grimly,  might  have  been  greater  if  she  had 
known  the  cause. 

He  was  no  better  next  day,  and  after  lunch  called  in  to  consult 
his  doctor.  He  left  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  except  for  a  slight 
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digestive  derangement^  the  remedy  for  which  he  took  away  with 
him  in  a  bottle.  For  two  days  he  swallowed  one  tablespoonful 
three  times  a  day  in  water,  without  result,  then  he  took  to  his 
bed. 

"A  day  or  two  in  bed  won't  hurt  you/'  said  the  doctor.  "Show 
me  that  tongue  of  yours  again." 

"But  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  Roberts?"  inquired  the 
patient. 

The  doctor  pondered.  "Nothing  to  trouble  about — nerves  a 
bit  wrong — digestion  a  little  bit  impaired.  You'll  be  all  right  in 
a  day  or  two." 

Goddard  nodded.  So  far,  so  good;  Roberts  had  not  outlived 
his  usefulness.  He  smiled  grimly  after  the  doctor  had  left  at 
the  surprise  he  was  preparing  for  him.  A  little  rough  on  Roberts 
and  his  professional  reputation,  perhaps,  but  these  things  could 
not  be  avoided. 

He  lay  back  and  visualised  the  programme.  A  day  or  two 
longer,  getting  gradually  worse,  then  a  little  sickness.  After  that 
a  nervous,  somewhat  shamefaced  patient  hinting  at  things.  His 
food  had  a  queer  taste — he  felt  worse  after  taking  it;  he  knew 
it  was  ridiculous,  still — there  was  some  of  his  beef -tea  he  had 
put  aside,  perhaps  the  doctor  would  like  to  examine  it  ?  and  the 
medicine?   Secretions,  too;  perhaps  he  would  like  to  see  those? 

Propped  on  his  elbow,  he  stared  fixedly  at  the  wall.  There 
would  be  a  trace — a  faint  trace — of  arsenic  in  the  secretions. 
There  would  be  more  than  a  trace  in  the  other  things.  An 
attempt  to  poison  him  would  be  clearly  indicated,  and — his 
wife's  symptoms  had  resembled  his  own — ^let  Hannah  get  out 
of  the  web  he  was  spinning  if  she  could.  As  for  the  letter  she 
had  threatened  him  with,  let  her  produce  it ;  it  could  only  recoil 
upon  herself.  Eifty  letters  could  not  save  her  from  the  doom 
he  was  preparing  for  her.  It  was  her  life  or  his,  and  he  would 
show  no  mercy.  Eor  three  days  he  doctored  himself  with  sedu- 
lous care,  watching  himself  anxiously  the  while.  His  nerve  was 
going  and  he  knew  it.  Before  him  was  the  strain  of  the  discov- 
ery, the  arrest,  and  the  trial.  The  gruesome  business  of  his 
wife's  death.  A  long  business.  He  would  wait  no  longer,  and 
he  would  open  the  proceedings  with  dramatic  suddenness. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  he  rang  his 
bell,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  rung  four  times  that  he  heard 
the  heavy  steps  of  Hannah  mounting  the  stairs. 

"What  d'you  want  ?"  she  demanded,  standing  in  the  doorway. 
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"I'm  very  ill/'  he  said,  gasping.  "Run  for  the  doctor.  Quick !" 

The  woman  stared  at  him  in  genuine  amazement.  "What,  at 
this  time  o'  night  ?'  she  exclaimed.   "Not  likely.'' 

"I'm  dying !"  said  Goddard  in  a  broken  voice. 

"Not  you,"  she  said,  roughly.  "You'll  be  better  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"I'm  dying,"  he  repeated.   "Go — for — the — doctor." 

The  woman  hesitated.  The  rain  beat  in  heavy  squalls  against 
the  window,  and  the  doctor's  house  was  a  mile  distant  on  the 
lonely  road.    She  glanced  at  the  figure  on  the  bed. 

"I  should  catch  my  death  o'  cold,"  she  grumbled. 

She  stood  sullenly  regarding  him.  He  certainly  looked  very 
ill,  and  his  death  would  by  no  means  benefit  her.  She  listened, 
scowling,  to  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

"All  right,"  she  said  at  last,  and  went  noisily  from  the  room. 

His  face  set  in  a  mirthless  smile,  he  heard  her  bustling  about 
below.    The  front-door  slammed  violently  and  he  was  alone. 

He  waited  for  a  few  moments  and  then,  getting  out  of  bed, 
put  on  his  dressing-gown  and  set  about  his  preparations.  AVith 
a  steady  hand  he  added  a  little  white  powder  to  the  remains  of 
his  beef -tea  and  to  the  contents  of  his  bottle  of  medicine.  He 
stood  listening  a  moment  at  some  faint  sound  from  below,  and, 
having  satisfied  himself,  lit  a  candle  and  made  his  way  to  Han- 
nah's room.  For  a  space  he  stood  irresolute,  looking  about  him. 
Then  he  opened  one  of  the  drawers  and,  placing  the  broken 
packet  of  powder  under  a  pile  of  clothing  at  the  back,  made  his 
way  back  to  bed. 

He  was  disturbed  to  find  that  he  was  trembling  with  excite- 
ment and  nervousness.  He  longed  for  tobacco,  but  that  was  im- 
possible. To  reassure  himself  he  began  to  rehearse  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  doctor,  and  again  he  thought  over  every  possible 
complication.  The  scene  with  the  woman  would  be  terrible;  he 
would  have  to  be  too  ill  to  take  any  part  in  it.  The  less  he  said 
the  better.  Others  would  do  all  that  was  necessary. 

He  lay  for  a  long  time  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  wind  and 
the  rain.  Inside,  the  house  seemed  unusually  quiet,  and  with  an 
odd  sensation  he  suddenly  realised  that  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  been  alone  in  it  since  his  wife's  death.  He  remembered  that 
she  would  have  to  be  disturbed.  The  thought  was  unwelcome. 
He  did  not  want  her  to  be  disturbed.  Let  the  dead  sleep. 

He  sat  up  in  bed  and  drew  his  watch  from  beneath  the  pillow. 
Hannah  ought  to  have  been  back  before;  in  any  case  she  could 
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not  be  long  now.  At  any  moment  he  might  hear  her  key  in  the 
lock.  He  lay  down  again  and  reminded  himself  that  things  were 
shaping  well.  He  had  shaped  them,  and  some  of  the  satisfaction 
of  the  artist  was  his. 

The  silence  was  oppressive.  The  house  seemed  to  be  listening, 
waiting.  He  looked  at  his  watch  again  and  wondered,  with  a 
curse,  what  had  happened  to  the  woman.  It  was  clear  that  the 
doctor  must  be  out,  but  that  was  no  reason  for  her  delay.  It 
was  close  on  midnight,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  seemed 
in  some  strange  fashion  to  be  brooding  and  hostile. 

In  a  lull  in  the  wind  he  thought  he  heard  footsteps  outside, 
and  his  face  cleared  as  he  sat  up  listening  for  the  sound  of  the 
key  in  the  door  below.  In  another  moment  the  woman  would  be 
in  the  house  and  the  fears  engendered  by  a  disordered  fancy 
would  have  flown.  The  sound  of  the  steps  had  ceased,  but  he 
could  hear  no  sound  of  entrance.  Until  all  hope  had  gone,  he 
sat  listening.  He  was  certain  he  had  heard  footsteps.  Whose  ? 

Trembling  and  haggard  he  sat  waiting,  assailed  by  a  crowd 
of  murmuring  fears.  One  whispered  that  he  had  failed  and 
would  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  failing;  that  he  had  gambled 
with  Death  and  lost. 

By  a  strong  effort  he  fought  down  these  fancies  and,  closing 
his  eyes,  tried  to  compose  himself  to  rest.  It  was  evident  now 
that  the  doctor  was  out  and  that  Hannah  was  waiting  to  return 
with  him  in  his  car.  He  was  frightening  himself  for  nothing.  At 
any  moment  he  might  hear  the  sound  of  their  arrival. 

He  heard  something  else,  and,  sitting  up,  suddenly,  tried  to 
think  what  it  was  and  what  had  caused  it.  It  was  a  very  faint 
sound — stealthy.  Holding  his  breath  he  waited  for  it  to  be  re- 
peated. He  heard  it  again,  the  mere  ghost  of  a  sound — a  whis- 
per of  a  sound,  but  significant  as  most  whispers  are. 

He  wiped  his  brow  with  his  sleeve  and  told  himself  firmly 
that  it  was  nerves,  and  nothing  but  nerves;  but,  against  his  will, 
he  still  listened.  He  fancied  now  that  the  sound  came  from  his 
wife's  room,  the  other  side  of  the  landing.  It  increased  in  loud- 
ness and  became  more  insistent,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
door  of  his  room  he  still  kept  himself  in  hand,  and  tried  to  listen 
instead  to  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

For  a  time  he  heard  nothing  but  that.  Then  there  came  a 
scraping,  scurrying  noise  from  his  wife's  room,  and  a  sudden, 
terrific  crash. 

With  a  loud  scream  his  nerve  broke,  and  springing  from  the 
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bed  he  sped  downstairs  and,  flinging  open  the  front-door, 
dashed  into  the  night.  The  door,  caught  by  the  wind,  slammed 
behind  him. 

With  his  hand  holding  the  garden  gate  open  ready  for  further 
flight,  he  stood  sobbing  for  breath.  His  bare  feet  were  bruised 
and  the  rain  was  very  cold,  but  he  took  no  heed.  Then  he  ran  a 
little  way  along  the  road  and  stood  for  some  time,  hoping  and 
listening. 

He  came  back  slowly.  The  wind  was  bitter  and  he  was  soaked 
to  the  skin.  The  garden  was  black  and  forbidding,  and  unspeak- 
able horror  might  be  lurking  in  the  bushes.  He  went  up  the 
road  again,  trembling  with  cold.  Then,  in  desperation,  he  passed 
through  the  terrors  of  the  garden  to  the  house,  only  to  find  the 
door  closed.  The  porch  gave  a  little  protection  from  the  icy  rain, 
but  none  from  the  wind,  and,  shaking  in  every  limb,  he  leaned 
in  abject  misery  against  the  door.  He  pulled  himself  together 
after  a  time  and  stumbled  round  to  the  back-door.  Locked! 
And  all  the  lower  windows  were  shuttered.  He  made  his  way 
back  to  the  porch  and,  crouching  there  in  hopeless  misery, 
waited  for  the  woman  to  return. 

IV 

He  had  a  dim  memory  when  he  awoke  of  somebody  questioning 
him,  and  then  of  being  half -pushed,  half -carried  upstairs  to  bed. 
There  was  something  wrong  with  his  head  and  his  chest  and  he 
was  trembling  violently,  and  very  cold.   Somebody  was  speaking. 

"You  must  have  taken  leave  of  your  senses,^^  said  the  voice 
of  Hannah.   "I  thought  you  were  dead.^' 

He  forced  his  ej^es  to  open.   '^Doctor,''  he  muttered,  "doctor.^' 

"Out  on  a  bad  case,''  said  Hannah.  "I  waited  till  I  was  tired 
of  waiting,  and  then  came  along.  Good  thing  for  you  I  did. 
He'll  be  round  first  thing  this  morning.  He  ought  to  be  here 
now." 

She  bustled  about,  tidying  up  the  room,  his  leaden  eyes  follow- 
ing her  as  she  collected  the  beef-tea  and  other  things  on  a  tray 
and  carried  them  out. 

"Nice  thing  I  did  yesterday,"  she  remarked,  as  she  came 
back.  "Left  the  missus's  bedroom  window  open.  When  I 
opened  the  door  this  morning  I  found  that  beautiful  Chippen- 
dale glass  of  hers  had  blown  off  the  table  and  smashed  to  pieces. 
Did  you  hear  it  ?" 

Goddard  made  no  reply.  In  a  confused  fashion  he  was  trying 
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to  think.  Accident  or  not,  the  fall  of  the  glass  had  served  its 
purpose.  Were  there  such  things  as  accidents?  Or  was  Life  a 
puzzle — a  puzzle  into  which  every  piece  was  made  to  fit?  Fear 
and  the  wind  ...  no :  conscience  and  the  wind  .  .  .  had  saved 
the  woman.  He  must  get  the  powder  back  from  her  drawer  .  .  . 
before  she  discovered  it  and  denounced  him.  The  medicine  .  .  . 
he  must  remember  not  to  take  it  .  .  . 

He  was  very  ill,  seriously  ill.  He  must  have  taken  a  chill  ow- 
ing to  that  panic  flight  into  the  garden.  Why  didn't  the  doctor 
come  ?  He  had  come  ...  at  last  ...  he  was  doing  something 
to  his  chest  ...  it  was  cold. 

Again  .  .  .  the  doctor  .  .  .  there  was  something  he  wanted 
to  tell  him.  .  .  .  Hannah  and  a  powder  .  .  .  what  was  it  ? 

Later  on  he  remembered,  together  with  other  things  that  he 
had  hoped  to  forget.  He  lay  watching  an  endless  procession  of 
memories,  broken  at  times  by  a  glance  at  the  doctor,  the  nurse, 
and  Hannah,  who  were  all  standing  near  the  bed  regarding  him. 
They  had  been  there  a  long  time  and  they  were  all  very  quiet. 
The  last  time  he  looked  at  Sannah  was  the  first  time  for  months 
that  he  had  looked  at  her  without  loathing  and  hatred.  Then 
he  knew  that  he  was  dying. 
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FoETUNATELT  for  Captain  Bligh,  there  were  but  few  people 
about,  and  the  only  person  who  saw  him  trip  Police-Sergeant 
Pilbeam  was  an  elderly  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  who  joined  the 
indignant  officer  in  the  pursuit.  The  captain  had  youth  on  his 
side,  and,  diving  into  the  narrow  alley-ways  that  constitute  the 
older  portion  of  Woodhatch,  he  moderated  his  pace  and  listened 
acutely.  The  sounds  of  pursuit  died  away  in  the  distance,  and 
he  had  already  dropped  into  a  walk  when  the  hurried  tap  of  the 
wooden  leg  sounded  from  one  corner  and  a  chorus  of  hurried 
voices  from  the  other.  It  was  clear  that  the  number  of  hunters 
had  increased. 

He  paused  a  second,  irresolute.  The  next,  he  pushed  open  a 
door  that  stood  ajar  in  an  old  flint  wall  and  peeped  in.  He  saw 
a  small,  brick-paved  yard,  in  which  trim  myrtles  and  flowering 
plants  stood  about  in  freshly  ochred  pots,  and,  opening  the  door 
a  little  wider,  he  slipped  in  and  closed  it  behind  him. 

"Well  ?''  said  a  voice,  sharply.   "What  do  you  want  ?" 

Captain  Bligh  turned,  and  saw  a  girl  standing  in  a  hostile  atti- 
tude in  the  doorway  of  the  house. 

''H^shr  he  said,  holding  up  his  finger. 
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The  girFs  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

^'What  are  you  doing  in  our  yard  ?"  she  demanded. 

The  captain^s  face  relaxed  as  the  sound  of  voices  died  away. 
He  gave  his  moustache  a  twist,  and  eyed  her  with  frank  ad- 
miration. 

"Escaping,"  he  said,  briefly.   "They  nearly  had  me,  though.'' 

"You  had  no  business  to  escape  into  our  yard,"  said  the  girl. 
"What  have  you  been  escaping  from?" 

"Fat  policeman,"  said  the  skipper,  jauntily,  twisting  his 
moustache. 

Miss  Pilbeam,  only  daughter  of  Sergeant  Pilbeam,  caught  her 
breath  sharply. 

"What  have  you  been  doing?"  she  inquired,  as  soon  as  she 
could  control  her  voice. 

"Nothing,"  said  the  skipper,  airily,  "nothing.  I  was  kicking 
a  stone  along  the  path  and  he  told  me  to  stop  it." 

"Well?"  said  Miss  Pilbeam,  impatiently. 

"We  had  words,"  said  the  skipper.  "I  don't  like  policemen — 
fat  policemen — and  while  we  were  talking  he  happened  to  lose 
his  balance  and  go  over  into  some  mud  that  was  swept  up  at  the 
side  of  the  road." 

"Lost  his  balance?"  gasped  the  horrified  Miss  Pilbeam. 

The  skipper  was  flattered  at  her  concern.  "You  would  have 
laughed  if  you  had  seen  him,"  he  said,  smiling.  "Don't  look  so 
frightened;  he  hasn't  got  me  yet." 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  slowly.   "Not  yet." 

She  gazed  at  him  with  such  a  world  of  longing  in  her  eyes  that 
the  skipper,  despite  a  somewhat  large  share  of  self-esteem,  was 
almost  startled. 

"And  he  sha'n't  have  me,"  he  said,  returning  her  gaze  with 
interest. 

Miss  Pilbeam  stood  in  silent  thought.  She  was  a  strong, 
well-grown  girl,  but  she  realised  fully  that  she  was  no  match  for 
the  villain  who  stood  before  her,  twisting  his  moustache  and  ad- 
justing his  necktie.  And  her  father  would  not  be  off  duty  until 
nine. 

"I  suppose  you  would  like  to  wait  here  until  it  is  dark  ?"  she 
said  at  last. 

"I  would  sooner  wait  here  than  anywhere,"  said  the  skipper, 
with  respectful  ardour. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  in  and  sit  down?"  said  the 
girl. 
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Captain  Bligh  thanked  her,  and  removing  his  cap  followed 
her  into  a  small  parlor  in  the  front  of  the  house. 

"Father  is  out,"  she  said,  as  she  motioned  him  to  an  easy- 
chair,  "but  I^m  sure  he'll  be  pleased  to  see  you  when  he  comes 

"And  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  him,"  said  the  innocent  skipper. 

Miss  Pilbeam  kept  her  doubts  to  herself  and  sat  in  a  brown 
study,  wondering  how  the  capture  was  to  be  effected.  She  had 
a  strong  presentiment  that  the  appearance  of  her  father  at  the 
front-door  would  be  the  signal  for  her  visitor's  departure  at  the 
back.   For  a  time  there  was  an  awkward  silence. 

"Lucky  thing  for  me  I  upset  that  policeman,"  said  the  skip- 
per, at  last. 

"Why  ?"  inquired  the  girl. 

"Else  I  shouldn't  have  come  into  your  yard,"  was  the  reply. 
"It's  the  first  time  we  have  ever  put  into  Woodhatch,  and  I 
might  have  sailed  away  and  never  seen  you.  Where  should  we 
have  been  but  for  that  fat  policeman?" 

Miss  Pilbeam — as  soon  as  she  could  get  her  breath — said, 
"Ah,  where  indeed !"  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  began  to 
feel  the  need  of  a  chaperon. 

"Funny  to  think  of  him  hunting  for  me  high  and  low  while  I 
am  sitting  here,"  said  the  skipper. 

Miss  Pilbeam  agreed  with  him,  and  began  to  laugh — to  laugh 
so  heartily  that  he  was  fain  at  last  to  draw  his  chair  close  to  hers 
and  pat  her  somewhat  anxiously  on  the  back.  The  treat- 
ment sobered  her  at  once,  and  she  drew  apart  and  eyed  him 
coldly. 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  lose  your  breath,"  explained  the  skip- 
per, awkwardly.   "You  are  not  angry,  are  you  ?" 

He  was  so  genuinely  relieved  when  she  said,  "No,"  that  Miss 
Pilbeam,  despite  her  father's  wrongs,  began  to  soften  a  little. 
The  upsetter  of  policemen  was  certainly  good-looking;  and  his 
manner  towards  her  so  nicely  balanced  between  boldness  and 
timidity  that  a  slight  feeling  of  sadness  at  his  lack  of  moral 
character  began  to  assail  her. 

"Suppose  you  are  caught  after  all  ?"  she  said,  presently.  "You 
will  go  to  prison." 

The  skipper  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
be,"  he  replied. 

"Aren't  you  sorry?"  persisted  Miss  Pilbeam,  in  a  vibrant 
voice. 
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"Certainly  not/'  said  the  skipper.  "Why,  I  shouldn't  have 
seen  you  if  I  hadn't  done  it." 

Miss  Pilbeam  looked  at  the  clock  and  pondered.  It  wanted 
but  five  minutes  to  nine.  Five  minutes  in  which  to  make  up  a 
mind  that  was  in  a  state  of  strong  unrest. 

"I  suppose  it  is  time  for  me  to  go/'  said  the  skipper,  watch- 
ing her. 

Miss  Pilbeam  rose.  "No,  don't  go,"  she  said,  hastily.  "Do  be 
quiet.   I  want  to  think.'* 

Captain  Bligh  waited  in  respectful  silence,  heedless  of  the 
fateful  seconds  ticking  from  the  mantelpiece.  At  the  sound  of 
a  slow,  measured  footfall  on  the  cobblestone  path  outside  Miss 
Pilbeam  caught  his  arm  and  drew  him  towards  the  door. 

"Go !"  she  breathed.  "No,  stop  !" 

She  stood  trying  in  vain  to  make  up  her  mind.  "Upstairs," 
she  said.  "Quick!"  and,  leading  the  way,  entered  her  father's 
bedroom,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  opened  the  door  of  a 
cupboard  in  the  corner. 

"Get  in  there,"  she  whispered. 

"But — "  objected  the  astonished  Bligh. 

The  front  door  was  heard  to  open. 

*' Police  r  said  Miss  Pilbeam,  in  a  thrilling  whisper.  The 
skipper  stepped  into  the  cupboard  without  further  parley,  and 
the  girl,  turning  the  key,  slipped  it  into  her  pocket  and  sped 
downstairs. 

Sergeant  Pilbeam  was  in  the  easy-chair,  with  his  belt  un- 
fastened, when  she  entered  the  parlour,  and,  with  a  hungry  refer- 
ence to  supper,  sat  watching  her  as  she  lit  the  lamp  and  drew 
down  the  blind.  With  a  life-long  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Force,  she  drew  a  jug  of  beer  and  placed  it  by  his  side 
while  she  set  the  table. 

"Ah !  I  wanted  that,"  said  the  sergeant.   "I've  been  running." 

Miss  Pilbeam  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"After  some  sailor-looking'  chap  that  capsized  me  when  I 
wasn't  prepared  for  it,"  said  her  father,  putting  down  his  glass. 
'T[t  was  a  neat  bit  o'  work,  and  I  shall  tell  him  so  when  I  catch 
him.  Look  here !" 

He  stood  up  and  exhibited  the  damage. 
"I've  rubbed  off  what  I  could,"  he  said,  resuming  his  seat, 
"and  I  s'pose  the  rest'll  brush  off  when  it's  dry.    To-morrow 
morning  I  shall  go  down  to  the  harbour  and  try  and  spot  my 
lord." 
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He  drew  his  chair  to  the  table  and  helped  himself,  and,  filling 
his  mouth  with  cold  meat  and  pickles,  enlarged  on  his  plans  for 
the  capture  of  his  assailant;  plans  to  which  the  undecided  Miss 
Pilbeam  turned  a  somewhat  abstracted  ear. 

By  the  time  her  father  had  finished  his  supper  she  was  trying, 
but  in  vain,  to  devise  means  for  the  prisoner's  escape.  The  ser- 
geant had  opened  the  door  of  the  room  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  anybody  to  come  downstairs  without 
being  seen.  The  story  of  a  sickly  geranium  in  the  back-yard  left 
him  unmoved. 

'^I  wouldn't  get  up  for  all  the  geraniums  in  the  world,"  he 
declared.  "I'm  just  going  to  have  one  more  pipe  and  then  I'm 
off  to  bed.  Running  don't  agree  with  me." 

He  went,  despite  his  daughter's  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  him, 
and  she  sat  in  silent  consternation,  listening  to  his  heavy  tread 
overhead.  She  heard  the  bed  creak  in  noisy  protest  as  he  climbed 
in,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  lusty  snoring  of  a  healthy  man  of 
full  habit  resounded  through  the  house. 

She  went  to  bed  herself  at  last,  and,  after  lying  awake  for 
nearly  a  couple  of  hours,  closed  her  eyes  in  order  to  think  bet- 
ter. She  awoke  with  the  sun  pouring  in  at  the  window  and  the 
sounds  of  vigorous  brushing  in  the  yard  beneath. 

"I've  nearly  got  it  off,"  said  the  sergeant,  looking  up.  "It's 
destroying  evidence  in  a  sense,  I  suppose;  but  I  can't  go  about 
with  my  uniform  plastered  with  mud.  I've  had  enough  chaff 
about  it  as  it  is." 

Miss  Pilbeam  stole  to  the  door  of  the  next  room  and  peeped 
stealthily  in.  Not  a  sound  came  from  the  cupboard,  and  a  hor- 
rible idea  that  the  prisoner  might  have  been  suffocated  set  her 
trembling  with  apprehension. 

"H'sh!"  she  whispered. 

An  eager  but  stifled  ''H'str  came  from  the  cupboard,  and 
Miss  Pilbeam,  her  fears  allayed,  stepped  softly  into  the  room. 

"He's  downstairs  brushing  the  mud  off,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Who  is  ?"  said  the  skipper. 

"The  fat  policeman,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  hard  voice,  as  she 
remembered  her  father's  wrongs. 

"What's  he  doing  it  here  for?"  demanded  the  astonished 
skipper. 

"Because  he  lives  here." 

"Lodger?"  queried  the  skipper,  more  astonished  than  before. 
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"Father/^  said  Miss  Pilbeam. 

A  horrified  groan  from  the  cupboard  fell  like  music  on  her 
ears.  Then  the  smile  forsook  her  lips,  and  she  stood  quivering 
with  indignation  as  the  groan  gave  way  to  suppressed  but  un- 
mistakable laughter. 

''H'shr  she  said  sharply,  and  with  head  erect  sailed  out  of 
the  room  and  went  downstairs  to  give  Mr.  Pilbeam  his  break- 
fast. 

To  the  skipper  in  the  confined  space  and  darkness  of  the  cup- 
board the  breakfast  seemed  unending.  The  sergeant  evidently 
believed  in  sitting  over  his  meals,  and  his  deep,  rumbling  voice, 
punctuated  by  good-natured  laughter,  was  plainly  audible.  To 
pass  the  time  the  skipper  fell  to  counting,  and,  tired  of  that,  re- 
cited some  verses  that  he  had  acquired  at  school.  After  that, 
and  with  far  more  heartiness,  he  declaimed  a  few  things  that  he 
had  learned  since ;  and  still  the  clatter  and  rumble  sounded  from 
below. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him  when  he  heard  the  sergeant  push  his 
chair  back  and  move  heavily  about  the  room.  A  minute  later  he 
heard  him  ascending  the  stairs,  and  then  he  held  his  breath  with 
horror  as  the  footsteps  entered  the  room  and  a  heavy  hand  was 
laid  on  the  cupboard  door. 

"Elsie  V  bawled  the  sergeant.  "Where's  the  key  of  my  cup- 
board ?   I  want  my  other  boots.'' 

"They're  down  here,"  cried  the  voice  of  Miss  Pilbeam,  and 
the  skipper,  hardly  able  to  believe  in  his  good  fortune,  heard  the 
sergeant  go  downstairs  again. 

At  the  expiration  of  another  week — by  his  own  reckoning — 
he  heard  the  light,  hurried  footsteps  of  Miss  Pilbeam  come  up 
the  stairs  and  pause  at  the  door. 

''H'str  he  said,  recklessly. 

"I'm  coming,"  said  the  girl.   "Don't  be  impatient.'^ 

A  key  turned  in  the  lock,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the 
skipper,  dazed  and  blinking  with  the  sudden  light,  stumbled  into 
the  room. 

"Father's  gone,"  said  Miss  Pilbeam. 

The  skipper  made  no  answer.  He  was  administering  first  aid 
to  a  right  leg  which  had  temporarily  forgotten  how  to  perform 
its  duties,  varied  with  slaps  and  pinches  at  a  left  which  had  gone 
to  sleep.  At  intervals  he  turned  a  red-rimmed  and  reproachful 
eye  on  Miss  Pilbeam.  » 

"You  want  a  wash  and  some  breakfast,"  she  said,  softly,  ^'es- 
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pecially  a  wash.  There's  water  and  a  towel,  and  while  you're 
making  yourself  tidy  I'll  be  getting  breakfast.'' 

The  skipper  hobbled  to  the  wash-stand,  and,  dipping  his  head 
in  a  basin  of  cool  water,  began  to  feel  himself  again.  By  the 
time  he  had  done  his  hair  in  the  sergeant's  glass  and  twisted  his 
moustache  into  shape  he  felt  better  still,  and  he  went  downstairs 
almost  blithely. 

"I'm  very  sorry  it  was  your  father,"  he  said,  as  he  took  a  seat 
at  the  table.    "Very." 

"That's  why  you  laughed,  I  suppose?"  said  the  girl,  tossing 
her  head. 

"Well,  I've  had  the  worst  of  it,"  said  the  other.  "I'd  sooner 
be  upset  a  hundred  times  than  spend  a  night  in  that  cupboard. 
However,  all's  well  that  ends  well." 

"Ah!"  said  Miss  Pilbeam,  dolefully,  '%ut  is  it  the  end?" 

Captain  Bligh  put  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  eyed  her 
uneasily. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  said. 

"Never  mind ;  don't  spoil  your  breakfast,"  said  the  girl.  "I'll 
tell  you  afterwards.  It's  horrid  to  think,  after  all  my  trouble,  of 
your  doing  two  months  as  well  as  a  night  in  the  cupboard." 

"Beastly,"  said  the  unfortunate,  eyeing  her  in  great  concern. 
"But  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"One  can't  think  of  everything,"  said  Miss  Pilbeam,  "but,  of 
course,  we  ought  to  have  thought  of  the  mate  getting  uneasy 
when  you  didn't  turn  up  last  night,  and  going  to  the  police- 
station  with  a  description  of  you." 

The  skipper  started  and  smote  the  table  with  his  fist. 

"Father's  gone  down  to  watch  the  ship  now,"  said  Miss  Pil- 
beam. "Of  course,  it's  the  exact  description  of  the  man  that 
assaulted  him.   Providential  he  called  it." 

"That's  the  worst  of  having  a  fool  for  a  mate,"  said  the  skip- 
per, bitterly.  "What  business  was  it  of  his,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  What's  it  got  to  do  with  him  whether  I  turn  up  or  not  ? 
What  does  he  want  to  interfere  for?" 

"It's  no  good  blaming  him,"  said  Miss  Pilbeam,  thinking 
deeply,  with  her  chin  on  her  finger.  "The  thing  is,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?   Once  father  gets  his  hand  on  you " 

She  shuddered;  so  did  the  skipper. 

"I  might  get  off  with  a  fine ;  I  didn't  hurt  him,"  he  remarked. 

Miss  Pilbeam  shook  her  head.  "They're  very  strict  in  Wood- 
hatch,"  she  said. 
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"I  was  a  fool  to  touch  him  at  all/'  said  the  repentant  skipper. 
"High  spirits,  that's  what  it  was.  High  spirits,  and  being  spoken 
to  as  if  I  was  a  child.'' 

"The  thing  is,  how  are  you  to  escape?"  said  the  girl.  "It's 
no  good  going  out  of  doors  with  the  police  and  half  the  people 
in  Woodhatch  all  on  the  look-out  for  you." 

"If  I  could  only  get  aboard  I  should  be  all  right,"  muttered 
the  skipper.  "I  could  keep  down  the  fo'c's'le  while  the  mate  took 
the  ship  out." 

Miss  Pilbeam  sat  in  deep  thought.  "It's  the  getting  aboard 
that's  the  trouble,"  she  said,  slowly.  "You'd  have  to  disguise 
yourself.  It  would  have  to  be  a  good  disguise,  too,  to  pass  my 
father,  I  can  tell  you." 

Captain  Bligh  gave  a  gloomy  assent. 

"The  only  thing  for  you  to  do,  so  far  as  I  can  see,"  said  the 
girl,  "is  to  make  yourself  up  like  a  coalie.  There  are  one  or  two> 
colliers  in  the  harbour,  and  if  you  took  off  your  coat — I  coul(i 
send  it  on  afterwards — rubbed  yourself  all  over  with  coal-dustj, 
and  shaved  off  your  moustache,  I  believe  you  would  escape." 

''Shaver  ejaculated  the  skipper,  in  choking  accents.  ''Buh — / 
Coal-dust r 

"It's  your  only  chance,"  said  Miss  Pilbeam. 

Captain  Bligh  leaned  back  frowning,  and  from  sheer  force  of 
habit  passed  the  ends  of  his  moustache  slowly  through  his  fin- 
gers.  "I  think  the  coal-dust  would  be  enough,"  he  said  at  last. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "Father  particularly  noticed  your 
moustache,"  she  said. 

"Everybody  does,"  said  the  skipper,  with  mournful  pride.  "I 
won't  part  with  it." 

"Not  for  my  sake?"  inquired  Miss  Pilbeam,  eyeing  him 
mournfully.   "Not  after  all  I've  done  for  you  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  other,  stoutly. 

Miss  Pilbeam  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and,  with  a 
suspicious  little  sniff,  hurried  from  the  room.  Captain  Bligh, 
much  affected,  waited  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  went  in  pur- 
suit of  her.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  shorn  of  his  moustache,  he 
stood  in  the  coal-hole,  sulkily  smearing  himself  with  coal. 

"That's  better,"  said  the  girl;  "you  look  horrible." 

She  took  up  a  handful  of  coal-dust  and,  ordering  him  to 
stoop,  shampooed  him  with  hearty  good-will. 

"No  good  half  doing  it,"  she  declared.  "Now  go  and  look  at 
yourself  in  the  glass  in  the  kitchen." 
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The  skipper  went,  and  came  back  in  a  state  of  wild-eyed 
misery.  Even  Miss  Pilbeam's  statement  that  his  own  mother 
would  not  know  him  failed  to  lift  the  cloud  from  his  brow.  He 
stood  disconsolate  as  the  girl  opened  the  front  door. 

^'Good-bye,"  she  said,  gently.  "Write  and  tell  me  when  you 
are  safe.'' 

Captain  Biigh  promised,  and  walked  slowly  up  the  road.  So 
far  from  people  attempting  to  arrest  him,  they  vied  with  each 
other  in  giving  him  elbow-room.  He  reached  the  harbour  un- 
molested, and,  lurking  at  a  convenient  corner,  made  a  careful 
survey.  A  couple  of  craft  were  working  out  their  coal,  a  small 
steamer  was  just  casting  loose,  and  a  iishing-boat  gliding  slowly 
over  the  still  water  to  its  berth.  His  own  schooner,  which  lay 
near  the  colliers,  had  apparently  knocked  off  work  pending  his 
arrival.   For  Sergeant  Pilbeam  he  looked  in  vain. 

He  waited  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  with  a  furtive  glance 
right  and  left,  strolled  in  a  careless  fashion  until  he  was  abreast 
of  one  of  the  colliers.  Nobody  took  any  notice  of  him,  and,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  gazed  meditatively  into  the  water 
and  edged  along  towards  his  own  craft.  His  foot  trembled  as 
he  placed  it  on  the  plank  that  formed  the  gangway,  but,  resist- 
ing the  temptation  to  look  behind,  he  gained  the  deck  and  walked 
forward. 

"Halloa!  What  do  you  want?''  inquired  a  seaman,  coming 
out  of  the  galley. 

"All  right.  Bill,"  said  the  skipper,  in  a  low  voice.  "Don't  take 
any  notice  of  me." 

"Eh?"  said  the  seaman,  starting.  "Good  lor'!  What  ha' 
you " 

"Shut  up !"  said  the  skipper,  fiercely ;  and,  walking  to  the 
forecastle,  placed  his  hand  on  the  scuttle  and  descended  with 
studied  slowness.  As  he  reached  the  floor  the  perturbed  face  of 
Bill  blocked  the  opening. 

"Had  an  accident,  cap'n?"  he  inquired,  respectfully. 

"No,"  snapped  the  skipper.  "Come  down  here — quick !  Don't 
stand  up  there  attracting  attention.  Do  you  want  the  whole 
town  round  you  ?   Come  down !" 

"I'm  all  right  where  I  am,"  said  Bill,  backing  hastily  as  the 
skipper,  putting  a  foot  on  the  ladder,  thrust  a  black  and  furious 
face  close  to  his. 

"Clear  out,  then,"  hissed  the  skipper.  "Go  and  send  the  mate 
to  me.  Don't  hurry.  And  if  anybody  noticed  me  come  aboard 
and  should  ask  you  who  I  am,  say  I'm  a  pal  of  yours." 
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The  seaman,  marveling  greatly,  withdrew,  and  the  skipper, 
throwing  himself  on  a  locker,  wiped  a  bit  of  grit  out  of  his  eye 
and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  mate.  He  was  so  long  in  coming 
that  he  waxed  impatient  and  ascending  a  step  of  the  ladder 
again  peeped  on  to  the  deck.  The  first  object  that  met  his  gaze 
was  the  figure  of  the  mate  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  ship 
with  a  wary  eye  on  the  scuttle. 

"Come  here,^^  said  the  skipper. 

"Anything  wrong  T^  inquired  the  mate,  retreating  a  couple  of 
paces  in  disorder. 

"Come — liere  V  repeated  the  skipper. 

The  mate  advanced  slowly,  and  in  response  to  an  imperative 
command  from  the  skipper  slowly  descended  and  stood  regard- 
ing him  nervously. 

"Yes;  you  may  look,''  said  the  skipper,  with  sudden  ferocity. 
"This  is  all  your  doing.   Where  are  you  going  ?" 

He  caught  the  mate  by  the  coat  as  he  was  making  for  the  lad- 
der, and  hauled  him  back  again. 

"You'll  go  when  I've  finished  with  you,"  he  said,  grimly. 
*'Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  Eh  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?" 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  mate,  in  a  soothing  voice.  "Don't 
get  excited." 

"Look  at  me !"  said  the  skipper.  "All  through  your  interfer- 
ing.  How  dare  you  go  making  inquiries  about  me  ?" 

"Me  ?"  said  the  mate,  backing  as  far  as  possible.  "Inquiries  ?" 

"What's  it  got  to  do  with  you  if  I  stay  out  all  night?"  pur- 
sued the  skipper. 

"Nothing,"  said  the  other,  feebly. 

"What  did  you  go  to  the  police  about  me  for,  then?"  de- 
manded the  skipper. 

"Mef  said  the  mate,  in  the  shrill  accents  of  astonishment. 
"Me  ?   I  didn't  go  to  no  police  about  you.  Why  should  I  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  didn't  report  my  absence  last  night 
to  the  police  ?"  said  the  skipper,  sternly. 

"Cert'nly  not,"  said  the  mate,  plucking  up  courage.  "Why 
should  I  ?  If  you  like  to  take  a  night  off  it's  nothing  to  do  with 
me.  I  'ope  I  know  my  duty  better.  I  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about." 

"And  the  police  haven't  been  watching  the  ship  and  inquiring 
for  me  ?"  asked  the  skipper. 

The  mate  shook  his  bewildered  head.  "Why  should  they  ?"  he 
inquired. 

The    skipper  made   no   reply.    He   sat  goggle-eyed,   staring 
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straight  before  him,  trying  in  vain  to  realise  the  hardness  of  the 
heart  that  had  been  responsible  for  such  a  scurvy  trick. 

"Besides,  it  ain't  the  fust  time  you've  been  out  all  night/' 
remarked  the  mate,  aggressively. 

The  skipper  favoured  him  with  a  glance  the  dignity  of  which 
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was  somewhat  impaired  by  his  complexion,  and  in  a  slow  and 
stately  fashion  ascended  to  the  deck.  Then  he  caught  his  breath 
sharply  and  paled  beneath  the  coal-dust  as  he  saw  Sergeant  Pil- 
beam  standing  on  the  quay,  opposite  the  ship.  By  his  side  stood 
Miss  Pilbeam,  and  both,  with  a  far-away  look  in  their  eyes,  were 
smiling  vaguely  but  contentedly  at  the  horizon.  The  sergeant 
appeared  to  be  the  first  to  see  the  skipper. 
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''Ahoy,  Darkie !"  he  cried. 

Captain  Bligh,  who  was  creeping  slowly  aft,  halted,  and, 
clenching  his  fists,  regarded  him  ferociously. 

"Give  this  to  the  skipper,  will  you,  my  lad?"  said  the  ser- 
geant, holding  up  the  jacket  Bligh  had  left  behind.  "Good- 
looking  young  man  with  a  very  fine  moustache  he  is." 

"Was,^^  said  his  daughter,  in  a  mournful  voice. 

"And  a  rather  dark  complexion,"  continued  the  sergeant, 
grinning  madly.  "I  was  going  to  take  him — for  stealing  my 
coal — ^but  I  thought  better  of  it.  Thought  of  a  better  way.  At 
least  my  daughter  did.    So  long,  Darkie." 

He  kissed  the  top  of  a  fat  middle  finger,  and,  turning  away, 
walked  off  with  Miss  Pilbeam.  The  skipper  stood  watching 
them  with  his  head  swimming  until,  arrived  at  the  corner,  they 
stopped  and  the  sergeant  came  slowly  back. 

"I  was  nearly  forgetting,"  he  said,  slowly.  "Tell  your  skip- 
per that  if  so  be  as  he  wants  to  apologise — for  stealing  my  coal 
— I  shall  be  at  home  at  tea  at  five  o'clock." 

He  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Pilbeam  and 
winked  with  slow  deliberation.  "She'll  be  there,  too,"  he  added. 
"Savvy?" 
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My  biggest  fault,  said  the  night-watchman,  gloomily,  has  been 
good-nature.  IVe  spent  the  best  part  of  my  life  trying  to  do 
my  fellow-creeturs  a  good  turn.  And  what  do  I  get  for  it?  If 
all  the  people  IVe  helped  was  to  come  'ere  now  there  wouldn't 
be  standing-room  for  them  on  this  wharf.  Arf  of  them  would 
be  pushed  overboard — and  a  good  place  for  'em,  too. 

I've  been  like  it  all  my  life.  I  was  good-natured  enough  to 
go  to  sea  as  a  boy  because  a  skipper  took  a  fancy  to  me  and 
wanted  my  'elp,  and  when  I  got  older  I  was  good-natured 
enough  to  get  married.  All  my  life  I've  given  'elp  and  advice 
free,  and  only  a  day  or  two  ago  one  of  'em  wot  I  'ad  given  it  to 
came  round  here  with  her  'usband  and  'er  two  brothers  and  'er 
mother  and  two  or  three  people  from  the  same  street,  to  see  her 
give  me  "wot  for." 

Another  fault  o'  mine  has  been  being  sharp.  Most  people  make 
mistakes,  and  they  can't  bear  to  see  anybody  as  don't.  Over  and 
over  agin  I  have  showed  people  'ow  silly  they  'ave  been  to  do 
certain  things,  and  told  'em  wot  I  should  ha'  done  in  their 
place,  but  I  can't  remember  one  that  ever  gave  me  a  "thank 
you"  for  it. 

There  was  a  man  'ere  arf  an  hour  ago  that  reminded  me  of 
both  of  these  faults.  He  came  in  a-purpose  to  remind  me,  and 
'e  brought  a  couple  o'  grinning,  brass-faced  monkeys  with  'im 
to  see  'im  do  it.  I  was  sitting  on  that  barrel  when  he  came,  and 
arter  two  minutes  I  felt  as  if  I  was  sitting  on  red-'ot  cinders. 
He  purtended  he  'ad  come  in  for  the  sake  of  old  times  and  to 
ask  arter  my  'ealth,  and  all  the  time  he  was  doing  'is  best  to 
upset  me  to  amuse  them  two  pore  objecks  'e  'ad  brought  with 
'im. 

Capt'in  Mellun  is  his  name,  and  'e  was  always  a  foolish,  soft- 
headed sort  o'  man,  and  how  he  'as  kept  'is  job  I  can't  think. 
He  used  to  trade  between  this  wharf  and  Bristol  on  a  little 
schooner  called  the  Firefly,  and  seeing  wot  a  silly,  foolish  kind 
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o'  man  he  was,  I  took  a  little  bit  o'  notice  of  'im.  Many  and 
many  a  time  when  'e  was  going  to  do  something  he'd  ha'  been 
sorry  for  arterwards  I  'ave  taken  'im  round  to  the  Bear's  Head 
and  stood  'im  pint  arter  pint  until  he  began  to  see  reason  and 
own  up  that  I  was  in  the  right. 

His  crew  was  a'most  as  bad  as  wot  he  was,  and  all  in  one 
month  one  o'  the  'ands  gave  a  man  ten  shillings  for  a  di'mond 
ring  he  saw  'im  pick  up,  wot  turned  out  to  be  worth  fourpence, 
and  another  one  gave  five  bob  for  a  meerschaum  pipe  made  o' 
chalk.  When  I  pointed  out  to  'em  wot  fools  they  was  they  didn't 
like  it,  and  a  week  arterwards,  when  the  skipper  gave  a  man  in 
a  pub  'is  watch  and  chain  and  two  pounds  to  hold,  to  show  'is 
confidence  in  'im,  and  I  told  'im  exactly  wot  I  thought  of  him, 
'e  didn't  like  it. 

^^You're  too  sharp.  Bill,"  he  says,  sneering-like.  "My  opinion 
is  that  the  pore  man  was  run  over.  He  told  me  'e  should  only 
be  away  five  minutes.  And  he  'ad  got  an  honest  face :  nice  open 
blue  eyes,  and  a  smile  that  done  you  good  to  look  at." 

"You've  been  swindled,"  I  ses,  "and  you  know  it.  If  I'd  been 
done  like  that  I  should  never  hold  up  my  'ead  agin.  Why,  a  child 
o'  five  would  know  better.  You  and  your  crew  all  seem  to  be 
tarred  with  the  same  brush.  You  ain't  fit  to  be  trusted  out 
alone." 

I  believe  ^e  told  his  'ands  wot  I  said ;  anyway,  two  bits  o'  coke 
missed  me  by  arf  an  inch  next  evening,  and  for  some  weeks  not 
one  of  'em  spoke  a  word  to  me.  When  they  see  me  coming  they 
just  used  to  stand  up  straight  and  twist  their  nose. 

It  didn't  'urt  me,  o'  course.  I  took  no  notice  of  'em.  Even 
when  one  of  'em  fell  over  the  broom  I  was  sweeping  with  I  took 
no  notice  of  'im.  I  just  went  on  with  my  work  as  if  'e  wasn't 
there. 

I  suppose  they  'ad  been  in  the  sulks  about  a  month,  and  I  was 
sitting  'ere  one  evening  getting  my  breath  arter  a  couple  o' 
hours'  'ard  work,  when  one  of  'em,  George  Tebb  by  name,  came 
off  the  ship  and  nodded  to  me  as  he  passed. 

"Evening,  Bill,"  he  ses. 

"Evening,"  I  ses,  rather  stiff. 

"I  wanted  a  word  with  you.  Bill,"  he  ses,  in  a  low  voice.  "In 
fact,  I  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a 
favour." 

I  looked  at  him  so  'ard  that  he  coughed  and  looked  away. 
L    "We  might  talk  about  it  over  a  arf -pint,"  he  ses. 
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'^o,  thank  you/'  I  ses.  "I  'ad  a  arf-pint  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  I'm  not  thirsty." 

He  stood  there  fidgeting  about  for  a  bit,  and  then  he  puts 
his  'and  on  my  shoulder. 

"Well,  come  to  the  end  of  the  jetty,"  he  ses.  "I've  got  some- 
thing private  to  say." 

I  got  up  slow-like  and  followed  'im.  I  wasn't  a  bit  curious. 
"Not  a  bit.  But  if  a  man  asks  for  my  'elp  I  always  give  it. 

"It's  like  this,"  he  ses,  looking  round  careful,  "only  I  don't 
want  the  other  chaps  to  hear  because  I  don't  want  to  be  laughed 
at.  Last  week  an  old  uncle  o'  mine  died  and  left  me  thirty 
pounds.  It's  just  a  week  ago,  and  I've  already  got  through  five 
of  'em,  and  besides  that  the  number  of  chaps  that  want  to 
borrow  ten  bob  for  a  couple  o'  days  would  surprise  you." 

"I  ain't  so  easy  surprised,"  I  ses,  shaking  my  'ead. 

"It  ain't  safe  with  me,"  he  ses;  "and  the  favour  I  want  you 
to  do  is  to  take  care  of  it  for  me.  I  know  it'll  go  if  I  keep  it. 
I've  got  it  locked  up  in  this  box.  And  if  you  keep  the  box  I'll 
keep  the  key,  and  when  I  want  a  bit  I'll  come  and  see  you 
about  it." 

He  pulled  a  little  box  out  of  'is  pocket  and  rattled  it  in 
my  ear. 

"There's  five-and-twenty  golden  goblins  in  there,"  he  ses.  "If 
you  take  charge  of  'em  they'll  be  all  right.  If  you  don't,  I'm 
pretty  certscin  I  sha'n't  'ave  one  of  'em  in  a  week  or  two's 
time." 

At  fust  I  said  I  wouldn't  'ave  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  he 
begged  so  'ard  that  I  began  to  alter  my  mind. 

"You're  as  honest  as  daylight.  Bill,"  he  ses,  very  earnest.  "I 
don't  know  another  man  in  the  world  I  could  trust  with  twenty- 
five  quid — especially  myself.  Now,  put  it  in  your  pocket  and 
look  arter  it  for  me.  One  of  the  quids  in  it  is  for  you,  for  your 
trouble." 

He  slipped  the  box  in  my  coat-pocket,  and  then  he  said  'is 
mind  was  so  relieved  that  'e  felt  like  arf  a  pint.  I  was  for  going 
to  the  Bear's  Head,  the  place  I  generally  go  to,  because  it  is 
next  door  to  the  wharf,  so  to  speak,  but  George  wanted  me  to 
try  the  beer  at  another  place  he  knew  of. 

"The  wharf's  all  right,"  he  ses.  "There's  one  or  two  *ands 
on  the  ship,  and  they  won't  let  anybody  run  away  with  it." 

From  wot  he  said  I  thought  the  pub  was  quite  close,  but 
instead  o'  that  I  should  think  we  walked  pretty  nearly  a  mile 
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afore  we  got  there.  Nice  snug  place  it  was,  and  the  beer  was  all 
right,  although,  as  I  told  George  Tebb,  it  didn't  seem  to  me  any 
better  than  the  stuff  at  the  Bear's  Head. 

He  stood  me  two  arf-pints  and  was  just  going  to  order  an- 
other, when  'e  found  'e  'adn't  got  any  money  left,  and  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  me  paying  for  it,  because  'e  said  it  was  his 
treat. 

"Well  'ave  a  quid  out  o'  the  box,"  he  ses.  "I  must  'ave  one 
to  go  on  with,  anyway." 

I  shook  my  'ead  at  'im. 

"Only  one,"  he  ses,  "and  that'll  last  me  a  fortnight.  Besides, 
I  want  to  give  j^ou  the  quid  I  promised  you." 

I  gave  way  at  last,  and  he  put  his  'and  in  'is  trouser-pocket 
for  the  key,  and  then  found  it  wasn't  there. 

"I  must  ha'  left  it  in  my  chest,"  he  ses.  "I'll  'op  back  and 
get  it."  And  afore  I  could  prevent  'im  he  'ad  waved  his  'and 
at  me  and  gorn. 

My  fust  idea  was  to  go  arter  'im,  but  I  knew  I  couldn't  catch 
'im,  and  if  I  tried  to  meet  'im  coming  back  I  should  most  likely 
miss  'im  through  the  side  streets.  So  I  sat  there  with  my  pipe 
and  waited. 

I  suppose  I  'ad  been  sitting  down  waiting  for  him  for  about 
ten  minutes,  when  a  couple  o'  sailormen  came  into  the  bar  and 
began  to  make  themselves  a  nuisance.  Big  fat  chaps  they  was, 
and  both  of  'em  more  than  arf  sprung.  And  arter  calling  for  a 
pint  apiece  they  began  to  take  a  little  notice  of  me. 

"Where  d'you  come  from  ?"  ses  one  of  'em. 

"  'Ome,"  I  ses,  very  quiet. 

"It's  a  good  place — 'ome,"  ses  the  chap,  shaking  his  'ead. 
"Can  you  sing  ^  'Ome,  Sweet  'Ome'  ?  You  seem  to  'ave  got  wot 
I  might  call  a  'singing  face.' " 

"Never  mind  about  my  face,"  I  ses,  very  sharp.  "You  mind 
wot  you're  doing  with  that  beer.  You'll  'ave  it  over  in  a  minute." 

The  words  was  'ardly  out  of  my  mouth  afore  'e  gave  a  lurch 
and  spilt  his  pint  all  over  me.  From  'ead  to  foot  I  was  dripping 
with  beer,  and  I  was  in  such  a  temper  I  wonder  I  didn't  murder 
'im;  but  afore  I  could  move  they  both  pulled  out  their  pocket- 
'ankerchers  and  started  to  rub  me  down. 

"That'll  do,"  I  ses  at  last,  arter  they  'ad  walked  round  me 
arf-a-dozen  times  and  patted  me  all  over  to  see  if  I  was  dry. 
"You  get  off  while  you're  safe." 

"It  was  my  mistake,  mate,"  ses  the  chap  who  'ad  spilt  the  beer. 
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"You  get  outside/^  I  ses.  "Go  on,  both  of  you,  afore  I  put 
you  out." 

They  gave  one  look  at  me,  standing  there  with  my  fists 
clenched,  and  then  they  went  out  like  lambs,  and  I  'eard  ^em 
trot  round  the  corner  as  though  they  was  afraid  I  was  following. 
I  felt  a  little  bit  damp  and  chilly,  but  beer  is  like  sea-water — 
you  don't  catch  cold  through  it — and  I  sat  down  agin  to  wait 
for  George  Tebb. 

He  came  in  smiling  and  out  o'  breath  in  about  ten  minutes' 
time,  with  the  key  in  'is  'and,  and  as  soon  as  I  told  'im  wot  had 
'appened  to  me  with  the  beer  he  turned  to  the  landlord  and 
ordered  me  six  o'  rum  'ot  at  once. 

"Drink  that  up,"  he  ses,  'anding  it  to  me;  %ut  fust  of  all 
give  me  the  box,  so  as  I  can  pay  for  it." 

I  put  my  'and  in  my  pocket.  Then  I  put  it  in  the  other  one, 
and  arter  that  I  stood  staring  at  George  Tebb  and  shaking 
all  over. 

"Wot's  the  matter?  Wot  are  you  looking  like  that  for?" 
he  ses. 

"It  must  ha'  been  them  two,"  I  ses,  choking.  "While  they 
was  purtending  to  dry  me  and  patting  me  all  over  they  must 
'ave  taken  it  out  of  my  pocket." 

"Wot  are  you  talking  about  ?"  ses  George,  staring  at  me. 

"The  box  'as  gorn,"  I  ses,  putting  down  the  'ot  rum  and  feeling 
in  my  trouser-pocket.  "The  box  'as  gorn,  and  them  two  must 
'ave  taken  it." 

"Gorn !"  ses  George.  *'Gorn!  My  box  with  twenty-five  pounds 
in,  wot  I  trusted  you  with,  gorn?  Wot  are  you  talking  about? 
It  can't  be — it's  too  crool !" 

He  made  such  a  noise  that  the  landlord  wot  was  waiting 
for  'is  money,  asked  'im  wot  he  meant  by  it,  and,  arter  he  'ad 
explained,  I'm  blest  if  the  landlord  didn't  advise  him  to  search 
me.  I  stood  still  and  let  George  go  through  my  pockets,  and 
then  I  told  'im  I  'ad  done  with  'im  and  I  never  wanted  to  see 
'im  agin  as  long  as  I  lived. 

"I  dare  say,"  ses  George,  "I  dare  say.  But  you'll  come  along 
with  me  to  the  wharf  and  see  the  skipper.  I'm  not  going  to 
lose  five-and-twenty  quid  through  your  carelessness." 

I  marched  along  in  front  of  'im  with  my  'ead  in  the  air,  and 
when  he  spoke  to  me  I  didn't  answer  him.  He  went  aboard  the 
ship  when  we  got  to  the  wharf,  and  a  minute  or  two  arterwards 
'e  came  to  the  side  and  said  the  skipper  wanted  to  see  me. 
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The  airs  the  skipper  gave  'imself  was  sickening.  He  sat  down 
there  in  'is  miserable  little  rat-'ole  of  a  cabin  and  acted  as  if  'e 
was  a  judge  and  I  was  a  prisoner.  Most  of  the  'ands  'ad  squeezed 
in  there  too,  and  the  things  they  advised  George  to  do  to  me 
was  remarkable. 

"Silence !"  ses  the  skipper.  "Now,  watchman,  tell  me  exactly 
'ow  this  thing  'appened." 

"I've  told  you  once/'  I  ses. 

"I  know,"  ses  the  skipper,  "but  I  want  you  to  tell  me  again 
to  see  if  you  contradict  yourself.  I  can't  understand  'ow  such  a 
clever  man  as  you  could  be  done  so  easy." 

I  thought  I  should  ha'  bust,  but  I  kept  my  face  wonderful. 
I  just  asked  'im  wot  the  men  was  like  that  got  off  with  'is 
watch  and  chain  and  two  pounds,  in  case  they  might  be  the  same. 

"That's  different,"  he  ses. 

"Oh!"  ses  I.  "'Ow?" 

"I  lost  my  own  property,"  he  ses,  "but  you  lost  George's,  and 
'ow  a  man  like  you,  that's  so  much  sharper  and  cleverer  than 
other  people,  could  be  had  so  easy,  I  can't  think.  Why,  a  child 
of  five  would  ha'  known  better." 

"A  baby  in  arms  would  ha'  known  better,"  ses  the  man  wot 
'ad  bought  the  di'mond  ring.  "  'Ow  could  you  'ave  been  so  silly, 
Bill  ?  At  your  time  o'  life,  too  !" 

"That's  neither  'ere  nor  there,"  ses  the  skipper.  "The  watch- 
man has  lost  twenty-five  quid  belonging  to  one  o'  my  men.  The 
question  is,  wot  is  he  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 

"Nothing,"  I  ses.  "I  didn't  ask  'im  to  let  me  mind  the  box. 
He  done  it  of  'is  own  free  will.  It's  got  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"Oh,  hasn't  it?"  ses  the  skipper,  drawing  'imself  up.  "I 
don't  want  to  be  too  'ard  on  you,  but  at  the  same  time  I  can't 
let  my  man  suffer.  I'll  make  it  as  easy  as  I  can,  and  I  order 
you  to  pay  'im  five  shillings  a  week  till  the  twenty-five  pounds 
is  cleared  off." 

I  laughed;  I  couldn't  'elp  it.  I  just  stood  there  and  laughed 
at  'im. 

"If  you  don't,"  ses  the  skipper,  "then  I  shall  lay  the  facts  of 
the  case  afore  the  guv'nor.  Whether  he'll  object  to  you  being  in 
a  pub  a  mile  away,  taking  care  of  a  box  of  gold  while  you  was 
supposed  to  be  taking  care  of  the  wharf,  is  his  bisness.  My 
bisness  is  to  see  that  my  man  'as  'is  rights." 

"  'Ear,  'ear  !"  ses  the  crew. 

"You  please  yourself,  watchman,"  ses  the  skipper.    "You're 
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such  a  clever  man  that  no  doubt  you  could  get  a  better  job 
to-morrow.  There  must  be  ^eaps  of  people  wanting  a  man  like 
you.  It's  for  you  to  decide.  That's  all  I've  got  to  say — ^five 
bob  a  week  till  pore  George  'as  got  'is  money  back,  or  else  I  put 
the  case  afore  the  guv'nor.   Wot  did  you  say  ?" 

I  said  it  agin,  and,  as  'e  didn't  seem  to  understand,  I  said  it 
once  more. 

"Please  yourself,"  'e  ses,  when  I  'ad  finished.  "You're  an  old 
man,  and  five  bob  a  week  can't  be  much  loss  to  you.  You've  got 
nothing  to  spend  it  on,  at  your  time  o'  life.  And  you've  got  a 
very  soft  job  'ere.   Wot?" 

I  didn't  answer  'im.  I  just  turned  round,  and,  arter  giving 
a  man  wot  stood  in  my  way  a  punch  in  the  chest,  I  got  up  on 
deck  and  on  to  the  wharf,  and  said  my  little  say  all  alone  to 
myself,  behind  the  crane. 

I  paid  the  fust  five  bob  to  George  Tebb  the  next  time  the  ship 
was  up,  and  arter  biting  'em  over  and  over  agin  and  then  ring- 
ing 'em  on  the  deck  'e  took  the  other  chaps  round  to  the  Bear's 
Head. 

"P'r'aps  it's  just  as  well  it's  'appened,"  he  ses.  "Five  bob  a 
week  for  nearly  two  years,  ain't  to  be  sneezed  at.  It's  slow,  but 
it's  sure." 

I  thought  'e  was  joking  at  fust,  but  arter  working  it  out  in 
the  ofiice  with  a  bit  o'  pencil  and  paper  I  thought  I  should  ha' 
gorn  crazy.  And  when  I  complained  about  the  time  to  George 
'e  said  I  could  make  it  shorter  if  I  liked  by  paying  ten  bob  a 
week,  but  'e  thought  the  steady  five  bob  a  week  was  best  for 
both  of  us. 

I  got  to  'ate  the  sight  of  'im.  Every  week  regular  as  clock- 
work he  used  to  come  round  to  me  with  his  'and  out,  and  then 
go  and  treat  'is  mates  to  beer  with  my  money.  If  the  ship  came 
up  in  the  day-time,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he'd  be  at  the 
wharf -gate  waiting  for  me ;  and  if  it  came  up  at  night  she  was 
no  sooner  made  fast  than  'e  was  over  the  side  patting  my  trouser- 
pocket  and  saying  wot  a  good  job  it  was  for  both  of  us  that  I 
was  in  steady  employment. 

Week  arter  week  and  month  arter  month  I  went  on  paying. 
I  a'most  forgot  the  taste  o'  beer,  and  if  I  could  manage  to  get 
a  screw  o'  baccy  a  week  I  thought  myself  lucky.  And  at  last, 
just  as  I  thought  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  the  end 
came. 

I  'ad  just  given  George  'is  week's  money — and  'ow  I  got  it 
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together  that  week  I  don^t  know — when  one  o^  the  chaps  came 
up  and  said  the  skipper  wanted  to  see  me  on  board  at  once. 

"Tell  ^im  if  he  wants  to  see  me  I'm  to  be  found  on  the  wharf/' 
I  ses,  very  sharp. 

"He  wants  to  see  you  about  George's  money/'  ses  the  chap. 
"I  should  go  if  I  was  you.  My  opinion  is  he  wants  to  do  you  a 
good  turn." 

I  'ung  fire  for  a  bit^  and  then^  arter  sweeping  up  for  a  little 
while  deliberate-like,  I  put  down  my  broom  and  stepped  aboard 
to  see  the  skipper,  wot  was  sitting  on  the  cabin  skylight  pur- 
tending  to  read  a  newspaper. 

He  put  it  down  when  'e  sees  me,  and  George  and  the  others, 
wot  'ad  been  standing  in  a  little  bunch  for'ard,  came  aft  and 
stood  looking  on. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you  about  this  money,  watchman,"  ses  the 
skipper,  putting  on  'is  beastly  frills  agin.  "0'  course,  we  all  feel 
that  to  a  pore  man  like  you  it's  a  bit  of  a  strain,  and,  as  George 
ses,  arter  all  you  have  been  more  foolish  than  wicked." 

"Much  more,"  ses  George. 

"I  find  that  you  'ave  now  paid  five  bob  a  week  for  nineteen 
weeks,"  ses  the  skipper,  "and  George  'as  been  kind  enough  and 
generous  enough  to  let  you  off  the  rest.  There's  no  need  for  you 
to  look  bashful,  George ;  it's  a  credit  to  3^ou." 

I  could  'ardly  believe  my  ears.  George  stood  there  grinning 
like  a  stuck  fool,  and  two  o'  the  chaps  was  on  their  best  be- 
haviour with  their  'ands  over  their  mouths  and  their  eyes 
sticking  out. 

"That's  all,  watchman,"  ses  the  skipper;  "and  I  'ope  it'll  be 
a  lesson  to  you  not  to  neglect  your  dooty  by  going  into  public- 
'ouses  and  taking  charge  of  other  people's  money  when  you 
ain't  fit  for  it." 

"I  sha'n't  try  to  do  an3^body  else  a  kindness  agin,  if  that's 
wot  you  mean,"  I  ses,  looking  at  'im. 

"No,  you'd  better  not/'  he  ses.  "This  partickler  bit  o'  kind- 
ness 'as  cost  you  four  pounds  fifteen,  and  that's  a  curious  thing 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it.   Very  curious." 

"Wot  d'ye  mean?"  I  ses. 

"Why,"  he  ses,  grinning  like  a  madman,  "it's  just  wot  we  lost 
between  us.  I  lost  a  watch  and  chain  worth  two  pounds,  and 
another  couple  o'  pounds  besides ;  Joe  lost  ten  shillings  over  'is 
di'mond  ring;  and  Charlie  lost  five  bob  over  a  pipe.  That's 
four  pounds  fifteen — just  the  same  as  you." 
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Them  silly  fools  stood  there  choking  and  sobbing  and  patting 
each  other  on  the  back  as  though  they'd  never  leave  off,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  I  'ad  a  'orrible  suspicion  that  I  'ad  been  done. 

"Did  you  see  the  sovereigns  in  the  box?"  I  ses,  turning  to 
the  skipper. 

"No,"  he  ses,  shaking  his  'ead. 

'^  'Ow  do  you  know  they  was  there,  then  ?"  ses  I. 

"Because  you  took  charge  of  'em,"  said  the  skipper;  "and  I 
know  wot  a  clever,  sharp  chap  you  are.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
you  wouldn't  be  responsible  for  a  box  like  that  unless  you  saw 
inside  of  it.  Why,  a  child  o'  five  wouldn't !" 

I  stood  there  looking  at  'im,  but  he  couldn't  meet  my  eye. 
None  of  'em  could ;  and  arter  waiting  there  for  a  minute  or  two 
to  give  'em  a  chance,  I  turned  my  back  on  'em  and  went  off 
to  my  dooty. 
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"It's  all  nonsense/'  said  Jack  Barnes.  "Of  course  people  have 
died  in  the  house;  people  die  in  every  house.  As  for  the  noises 
— wind  in  the  chimney  and  rats  in  the  wainscot  are  very  con- 
vincing to  a  nervous  man.  Give  me  another  cup  of  tea, 
Meagle." 

,  "Lester  and  White  are  first,"  said  Meagle,  who  was  presiding 
at  the  tea-table  of  the  Three  Feathers  Inn.   "You've  had  two." 

Lester  and  White  finished  their  cups  with  irritating  slowness, 
pausing  between  sips  to  sniff  the  aroma,  and  to  discover  the  sex 
and  dates  of  arrival  of  the  "strangers"  which  floated  in  some 
numbers  in  the  beverage.  Mr.  Meagle  served  them  to  the  brim, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  grimly  expectant  Mr.  Barnes,  blandly 
requested  him  to  ring  for  hot  water. 

"We'll  try  and  keep  your  nerves  in  their  present  healthy  con- 
dition," he  remarked.  "For  my  part  I  have  a  sort  of  half-and- 
half  belief  in  the  supernatural." 

"All  sensible  people  have,"  said  Lester.  "An  aunt  of  mine  saw 
a  ghost  once." 

White  nodded. 

"I  had  an  uncle  that  saw  one,"  he  said. 

"It  always  is  somebody  else  that  sees  them,"  said  Barnes. 

"Well,  there  is  a  house,"  said  Meagle,  "a  large  house  at  an 
absurdly  low  rent,  and  nobody  will  take  it.  It  has  taken  toll  of 
at  least  one  life  of  every  family  that  has  lived  there — however 
short  the  time — and  since  it  has  stood  empty  caretaker  after 
caretaker  has  died  there.  The  last  caretaker  died  fifteen  years 
ago." 

"Exactly,"  said  Barnes.  "Long  enough  ago  for  legends  to 
accumulate." 

"I'll  bet  you  a  sovereign  you  won't  spend  the  night  there 
alone,  for  all  your  talk,"  said  White,  suddenly. 

"And  I,"  said  Lester. 

537 
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"No/'  said  Barnes  slowly.  "I  don't  believe  in  ghosts  nor  in 
any  supernatural  things  whatever;  all  the  same  I  admit  that  I 
should  not  care  to  pass  a  night  there  alone/' 

"But  why  not  ?"  inquired  White. 

"Wind  in  the  chimney,"  said  Meagle  with  a  grin. 

"Rats  in  the  wainscot/'  chimed  in  Lester. 

"As  you  like/'  said  Barnes  colouring. 

"Suppose  we  all  go/'  said  Meagle.  "Start  after  supper,  and 
get  there  about  eleven.  We  have  been  walking  for  ten  days  now 
without  an  adventure — except  Barnes's  discovery  that  ditch- 
water  smells  longest.  It  will  be  a  novelty,  at  any  rate,  and,  if  we 
break  the  spell  by  all  surviving,  the  grateful  owner  ought  to 
come  down  handsome." 

"Let's  see  what  the  landlord  has  to  say  about  it  first,"  said 
Lester.  "There  is  no  fun  in  passing  a  night  in  an  ordinary 
empty  house.   Let  us  make  sure  that  it  is  haunted." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and,  sending  for  the  landlord,  appealed  to 
him  in  the  name  of  our  common  humanity  not  to  let  them  waste 
a  night  watching  in  a  house  in  which  spectres  and  hobgoblins 
had  no  part.  The  reply  was  more  than  reassuring,  and  the  land- 
lord, after  describing  with  considerable  art  the  exact  appearance 
of  a  head  which  had  been  seen  hanging  out  of  a  window  in  the 
moonlight,  wound  up  with  a  polite  but  urgent  request  that  they 
would  settle  his  bill  before  they  went. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you  young  gentlemen  to  have  your  fun," 
he  said  indulgently;  "but  supposing  as  how  you  are  all  found 
dead  in  the  morning  what  about  me?  It  ain't  called  the  Toll- 
House  for  nothing,  you  know." 

"Who  died  there  last  ?"  inquired  Barnes,  with  an  air  of  polite 
derision. 

"A  tramp,"  was  the  reply.  "He  went  there  for  the  sake  of  half 
a  crown,  and  they  found  him  next  morning  hanging  from  the 
balusters,  dead." 

"Suicide,"  said  Barnes.  "Unsound  mind." 

The  landlord  nodded.  "That's  what  the  jury  brought  it  in,'* 
he  said  slowly;  '^ut  his  mind  was  sound  enough  when  he  went 
in  there.  I'd  known  him,  off  and  on,  for  years.  I'm  a  poor  man, 
but  I  wouldn't  spend  the  night  in  that  house  for  a  hundred 
pounds." 

He  repeated  this  remark  as  they  started  on  their  expedition  a 
few  hours  later.  They  left  as  the  inn  was  closing  for  the  night; 
bolts  shot  noisily  behind  them,  and,  as  the  regular  customers 
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trudged  slowly  homewards,  they  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace  in  the 
direction  of  the  house.  Most  of  the  cottages  were  already  in 
darkness,  and  lights  in  others  went  out  as  they  passed. 

"It  seems  rather  hard  that  we  have  got  to  lose  a  night's  rest 
in  order  to  convince  Barnes  of  the  existence  of  ghosts/'  said 
White. 

"It's  in  a  good  cause,"  said  Meagle.  "A  most  worthy  object; 
and  something  seems  to  tell  me  that  we  shall  succeed.  You 
didn't  forget  the  candles,  Lester?" 

"I  have  brought  two,"  was  the  reply;  "all  the  old  man  could 
spare." 

There  was  but  little  moon,  and  the  night  was  cloudy.  The 
road  between  high  hedges  was  dark,  and  in  one  place,  where  it 
ran  through  a  wood,  so  black  that  they  twice  stumbled  in  the 
uneven  ground  at  the  side  of  it. 

"Fancy  leaving  our  comfortable  beds  for  this !"  said  White 
again.  "Let  me  see;  this  desirable  residential  sepulchre  lies  to 
the  right,  doesn't  it?" 

"Farther  on,"  said  Meagle. 

They  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  broken  only  by 
White's  tribute  to  the  softness,  the  cleanliness,  and  the  comfort 
of  the  bed  which  was  receding  farther  and  farther  into  the  dis- 
tance. Under  Meagle's  guidance  they  turned  off  at  last  to  the 
right,  and,  after  a  walk  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  saw  the  gates  of 
the  house  Ijefore  them. 

The  lodge  was  almost  hidden  by  overgrown  shrubs  and  the 
drive  was  choked  with  rank  growths.  Meagle  leading,  they 
pushed  through  it  until  the  dark  pile  of  the  house  loomed  above 
them. 

"There  is  a  window  at  the  back  where  we  can  get  in,  so  the 
landlord  says,"  said  Lester,  as  they  stood  before  the  hall  door. 

"Window?"  said  Meagle.  "Nonsense.  Let's  do  the  thing 
properly.  Where's  the  knocker?" 

He  felt  for  it  in  the  darkness  and  gave  a  thundering  rat- 
tat-tat  at  the  door. 

'TDon't  play  the  fool,"  said  Barnes  crossly. 

"Ghostly  servants  are  all  asleep,"  said  Meagle  gravely,  ^^ut 
ril  wake  them  up  before  I've  done  with  them.  It's  scandalous 
keeping  us  out  here  in  the  dark." 

He  plied  the  knocker  again,  and  the  noise  volleyed  in  the 
emptiness  beyond.  Then  with  a  sudden  exclamation  he  put  out 
his  hands  and  stumbled  forward. 
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"Why,  it  was  open  all  the  time,"  he  said,  with  an  odd  catch 
in  his  voice.  "Come  on/' 

"I  don't  believe  it  was  open,''  said  Lester,  hanging  back. 
"Somebody  is  playing  us  a  trick." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Meagle  sharply.  "Give  me  a  candle.  Thanks. 
Who's  got  a  match  ?" 

Barnes  produced  a  box  and  struck  one,  and  Meagle,  shielding 
the  candle  with  his  hand,  led  the  way  forward  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  "Shut  the  door,  somebody,"  he  said,  "there's  too  muph 
draught." 

"It  is  shut,"  said  White,  glancing  behind  him. 

Meagle  fingered  his  chin.  "Who  shut  it  ?"  he  inquired,  look- 
ing from  one  to  the  other.    "Who  came  in  last?" 

"I  did,"  said  Lester,  "but  I  don't  remember  shutting  it— 
perhaps  I  did,  though." 

Meagle,  about  to  speak,  thought  better  of  it,  and,  still  care- 
fully guarding  the  flame,  began  to  explore  the  house,  with  the 
others  close  behind.  Shadows  danced  on  the  walls  and  lurked 
in  the  corners  as  they  proceeded.  At  the  end  of  the  passage 
they  found  a  second  staircase,  and  ascending  it  slowly  gained 
the  first  floor. 

"Careful !"  said  Meagle,  as  they  gained  the  landing. 

He  held  the  candle  forward  and  showed  where  the  balusters 
had  broken  away.  Then  he  peered  curiously  into  the  void 
beneath. 

"This  is  where  the  tramp  hanged  himself,  I  suppose,"  he  said 
thoughtfully. 

"You've  got  an  unwholesome  mind,"  said  White,  as  they 
walked  on.  "This  place  is  quite  creepy  enough  without  your 
remembering  that.  Now  let's  find  a  comfortable  room  and  have 
a  little  nip  of  whisky  apiece  and  a  pipe.   How  will  this  do  ?" 

He  opened  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  and  revealed  a 
small  square  room.  Meagle  led  the  way  with  the  candle,  and, 
first  melting  a  drop  or  two  of  tallow,  stuck  it  on  the  mantel- 
piece. The  others  seated  themselves  on  the  floor  and  watched 
pleasantly  as  White  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  bottle  of 
whisky  and  a  tin  cup. 

"H'm!    I've  forgotten  the  water,"  he  exclaimed. 

"I'll  soon  get  some,"  said  Meagle. 

He  tugged  violently  at  the  bell-handle,  and  the  rusty  jangling 
of  a  bell  sounded  from  a  distant  kitchen.  He  rang  again. 

"Don't  play  the  fool,"  said  Barnes  roughly. 

Meagle  laughed.    "I  only  wanted  to  convince  you,"  he  said 
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kindly.  "There  ought  to  be,  at  any  rate,  one  ghost  in  the 
servants'  hall." 

Barnes  held  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

"Yes?"  said  Meagle  with  a  grin  at  the  other  two.  "Is  any- 
body coming?" 

"Suppose  we  drop  this  game  and  go  back,"  said  Barnes  sud- 
denly.  "I  don't  believe  in  spirits,  but  nerves  are  outside  any- 
body's command.  You  may  laugh  as  you  like,  but  it  really 
seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  a  door  open  below  and  steps  on  the 
stairs." 

His  voice  was  drowned  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"He  is  coming  round,"  said  Meagle  with  a  smirk.  "By  the 
time  I  have  done  with  him  he  will  be  a  confirmed  believer. 
Well,  who  will  go  and  get  some  water?    Will  you,  Barnes?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply. 

"If  there  is  any  it  might  not  be  safe  to  drink  after  all  these 
years,"  said  Lester.    "We  must  do  without  it." 

Meagle  nodded,  and  taking  a  seat  on  the  floor  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  cup.  Pipes  were  lit  and  the  clean,  wholesome 
smell  of  tobacco  filled  the  room.  White  produced  a  pack  of 
cards;  talk  and  laughter  rang  through  the  room  and  died  away 
reluctantly  in  distant  corridors. 

"Empty  rooms  always  delude  me  into  the  belief  that  I  pos- 
sess a  deep  voice,"  said  Meagle.    "To-morrow  I " 

He  started  up  with  a  smothered  exclamation  as  the  light 
went  out  suddenly  and  something  struck  him  on  the  head.  The 
others  sprang  to  their  feet.   Then  Meagle  laughed. 

"It's  the  candle,"  he  exclaimed.    "I  didn't  stick  it  enough." 

Barnes  struck  a  match  and  relighting  the  candle  stuck  it  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  sitting  down  took  up  his  cards  again. 

"'What  was  I  was  going  to  say?"  said  Meagle.  "Oh,  I  know; 
to-morrow  I " 

"Listen!"  said  White,  laying  his  hand  on  the  other's  sleeve. 
"Upon  my  word  I  really  thought  I  heard  a  laugh." 

"Look  here !"  said  Barnes.  "What  do  you  say  to  going 
back?  I've  had  enough  of  this.  I  keep  fancying  that  I  hear 
things  too;  sounds  of  something  moving  about  in  the  passage 
outside.   I  know  it's  only  fancy,  but  it's  uncomfortable." 

"You  go  if  you  want  to,"  said  Meagle,  "and  we  will  play 
dummy.  Or  you  might  ask  the  tramp  to  take  your  hand  for 
you,  as  you  go  downstairs." 

Barnes  shivered  and  exclaimed  angrily.  He  got  up  and, 
walking  to  the  half-closed  door,  listened. 
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^'Go  outside/*  said  Meagle,  winking  at  the  other  two.  "1^11 
dare  you  to  go  down  to  the  hall  door  and  back  by  yourself." 

Barnes  came  back  and,  bending  forward,  lit  his  pipe  at  the 
candle. 

"I  am  nervous  but  rational,"  he  said,  blowing  out  a  thin 
cloud  of  smoke.  "My  nerves  tell  me  that  there  is  something 
prowling  up  and  down  the  long  passage  outside;  my  reason 
tells  me  that  it  is  all  nonsense.   Where  are  my  cards?" 

He  sat  down  again,  and  taking  up  his  hand,  looked  through 
it  carefully  and  led. 

"Your  play.  White,"  he  said  after  a  pause. 

White  made  no  sign. 

"Why,  he  is  asleep,"  said  Meagle.  "Wake  up,  old  man.  Wake 
up  and  play." 

Lester,  who  was  sitting  next  to  him,  took  the  sleeping  man 
by  the  arm  and  shook  him,  gently  at  first  and  then  with  some 
roughness;  but  White,  with  his  back  against  the  wall  and  his 
head  bowed,  made  no  sign.  Meagle  bawled  in  his  ear  and  then 
turned  a  puzzled  face  to  the  others. 

"He  sleeps  like  the  dead,"  he  said,  grimacing.  "Well,  there 
are  still  three  of  us  to  keep  each  other  company." 

"Yes,"  said  Lester,  nodding.  "Unless —  Good  Lord!  sup- 
pose  " 

He  broke  off  and  eyed  them  trembling. 

"Suppose  what?"  inquired  Meagle. 

"Nothing,"  stammered  Lester.  "Let's  wake  him.  Try  him. 
again.   White!   White T 

"It's  no  good,"  said  Meagle  seriously;  "there's  something 
wrong  about  that  sleep." 

"That's  what  I  meant,"  said  Lester;  "and  if  he  goes  to  sleep 
like  that,  why  shouldn't " 

Meagle  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Nonsense,"  he  said  roughly. 
"He's  tired  out;  that's  all.  Still,  let's  take  him  up  and  clear 
out.  You  take  his  legs  and  Barnes  will  lead  the  way  with  the 
candle.    Yes?   Who's  thatf 

He  looked  up  quickly  towards  the  door.  "Thought  I  heard 
somebody  tap,"  he  said  with  a  shamefaced  laugh.  "Now,  Lester, 
up  with  him.    One,  two — Lester  !   Lester !" 

He  sprang  forward  too  late;  Lester,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  arms,  had  rolled  over  on  the  floor  fast  asleep,  and  his  ut- 
most efforts  failed  to  awaken  him. 

"He — is — asleep"  he  stammered.    "Asleep  !" 
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Barnes,  who  had  taken  the  candle  from  the  mantelpiece, 
stood  peering  at  the  sleepers  in  silence  and  dropping  tallow 
over  the  floor, 

"We  must  get  out  of  this,"  said  Meagle.  "Quick !'' 

Barnes  hesitated.    "We  can't  leave  them  here — "  he  began. 

"We  must,"  said  Meagle  in  strident  tones.  "If  you  go  to 
sleep  I  shall  go —   Quick!    Come." 

He  seized  the  other  by  the  arm  and  strove  to  drag  him  to 
the  door.  Barnes  shook  him  off,  and  putting  the  candle  back 
on  the  mantelpiece,  tried  again  to  arouse  the  sleepers. 

"It's  no  good,"  he  said  at  last  and,  turning  from  them, 
watched  Meagle.    "Don't  you  go  to  sleep,"  he  said  anxiously. 

Meagle  shook  his  head,  and  they  stood  for  some  time  in  un- 
easy silence.  "May  as  well  shut  the  door,"  said  Barnes  at 
last. 

He  crossed  over  and  closed  it  gently.  Then  at  a  scuffling 
noise  behind  him  he  turned  and  saw  Meagle  in  a  heap  on  the 
hearthstone. 

With  a  sharp  catch  in  his  breath  he  stood  motionless.  Inside 
the  room  the  candle,  fluttering  in  the  draught,  showed  dimly  the 
grotesque  attitudes  of  the  sleepers.  Beyond  the  door  there 
seemed  to  his  overwrought  imagination  a  strange  and  stealthy 
unrest.  He  tried  to  whistle,  but  his  lips  were  parched,  and  in 
a  mechanical  fashion  he  stooped,  and  began  to  pick  up  the  cards 
which  littered  the  floor. 

He  stopped  once  or  twice  and  stood  with  bent  head  listen- 
ing. The  unrest  outside  seemed  to  increase;  a  loud  creaking 
sounded  from  the  stairs. 

"Who  is  there?"  he  cried  loudly. 

The  creaking  ceased.  He  crossed  to  the  door  and  flinging 
it  open  strode  out  into  the  corridor.  As  he  walked  his  fears 
left  him  suddenly. 

"Come  on !"  he  cried  with  a  low  laugh.  "All  of  you !  All  of 
you !  Show  your  faces — your  infernal  ugly  faces !  Don't 
skulk !" 

He  laughed  again  and  walked  on;  and  the  heap  in  the  fire- 
place put  out  his  head  tortoise  fashion  and  listened  in  horror 
to  the  retreating  footsteps.  Not  until  they  had  become  inaudi- 
ble in  the  distance  did  the  listener's  features  relax. 

"Good  Lord,  Lester,  we've  driven  him  mad,"  he  said  in  a 
frightened  whisper.   "We  must  go  after  him." 

There  was  no  reply.    Meagle  sprung  to  his  feet. 
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"Do  you  hear  ?''  he  cried.  "Stop  your  fooling  now  this  is  seri- 
ous.   White  !   Lester !   Do  you  hear  ?'' 

He  bent  and  surveyed  them  in  angry  bewilderment.  "All 
right,"  he  said  in  a  trembling  voice.  "You  won't  frighten  me, 
you  know." 

He  turned  away  and  walked  with  exaggerated  carelessness  in 
the  direction  of  the  door.  He  even  went  outside  and  peeped 
through  the  crack,  but  the  sleepers  did  not  stir.  He  glanced 
into  the  blackness  behind,  and  then  came  hastily  into  the  room 
again. 

He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  regarding  them.  The  stillness  in 
the  house  was  horrible;  he  could  not  even  hear  them  breathe. 
With  a  sudden  resolution  he  snatched  the  candle  from  the  man- 
telpiece and  held  the  flame  to  White's  finger.  Then  as  he  reeled 
back  stupefied  the  footsteps  again  became  audible. 

He  stood  with  the  candle  in  his  shaking  hand  listening.  He 
heard  them  ascending  the  farther  staircase,  but  they  stopped 
suddenly  as  he  went  to  the  door.  He  walked  a  little  way  along 
the  passage,  and  they  went  scurrying  down  the  stairs  and  then 
at  a  jog-trot  along  the  corridor  below.  He  went  back  to  the 
main  staircase,  and  they  ceased  again. 

For  a  time  he  hung  over  the  balusters,  listening  and  trying  to 
pierce  the  blackness  below;  then  slowty,  step  by  step,  he  made 
his  way  downstairs,  and,  holding  the  candle  above  his  head, 
peered  about  him. 

"Barnes  !"  he  called.   "Where  are  you  ?" 

Shaking  with  fright,  he  made  his  way  along  the  passage,  and 
summoning  up  all  his  courage  pushed  open  doors  and  gazed 
fearfully  into  empty  rooms.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  he  heard  the 
footsteps  in  front  of  him. 

He  followed  slowly  for  fear  of  extinguishing  the  candle,  un- 
til they  led  him  at  last  into  a  vast  bare  kitchen  with  damp  walls 
and  a  broken  floor.  In  front  of  him  a  door  leading  into  an  in- 
side room  had  just  closed.  He  ran  towards  it  and  flung  it  open, 
and  a  cold  air  blew  out  the  candle.    He  stood  aghast. 

"Barnes !"  he  cried  again.  "Don't  be  afraid  !  It  is  I — Meagle  !" 

There  was  no  answer.  He  stood  gazing  into  the  darkness, 
and  all  the  time  the  idea  of  something  close  at  hand  watching 
was  upon  him.  Then  suddenly  the  steps  broke  out  overhead 
again. 

He  drew  back  hastily,  and  passing  through  the  kitchen  groped 
his  way  along  the  narrow  passages.   He  could  now  see  better  in 
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the  darkness,  and  finding  himself  at  last  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case began  to  ascend  it  noiselessly.  He  reached  the  landing  just 
in  time  to  see  a  figure  disappear  round  the  angle  of  a  wall.  Still 
careful  to  make  no  noise,  he  followed  the  sound  of  the  steps 
until  they  led  him  to  the  top  floor,  and  he  cornered  the  chase  at 
the  end  of  a  short  passage. 

"Barnes  V  he  whispered.   "Barnes  V 

Something  stirred  in  the  darkness.  A  small  circular  window 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  just  softened  the  blackness  and  re- 
vealed the  dim  outlines  of  a  motionless  figure.  Meagle,  in  place 
of  advancing,  stood  almost  as  still  as  a  sudden  horrible  doubt 
took  possession  of  him.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  shape  in  front 
he  fell  back  slowly  and,  as  it  advanced  upon  him,  burst  into  a 
terrible  cry. 

"Barnes !  For  God's  sake !  Is  it  you  f 

The  echoes  of  his  voice  left  the  air  quivering,  but  the  figure 
before  him  paid  no  heed.  For  a  moment  he  tried  to  brace  his 
courage  up  to  endure  its  approach,  then  with  a  smothered  cry 
he  turned  and  fled. 

The  passages  wound  like  a  maze,  and  he  threaded  them 
blindly  in  a  vain  search  for  the  stairs.  If  he  could  get  down 
and  open  the  hall  door 

He  caught  his  breath  in  a  sob;  the  steps  had  begun  again. 
At  a  lumbering  trot  they  clattered  up  and  down  the  bare  pas- 
sages, in  and  out,  up  and  down,  as  though  in  search  of  him. 
He  stood  appalled,  and  then  as  they  drew  near  entered  a  small 
room  and  stood  behind  the  door  as  they  rushed  by.  He  came 
out  and  ran  swiftly  and  noiselessly  in  the  other  direction,  and 
in  a  moment  the  steps  were  after  him.  He  found  the  long  cor- 
ridor and  raced  along  it  at  top  speed.  The  stairs  he  knew  were 
at  the  end,  and  with  the  steps  close  behind  he  descended  them 
in  blind  haste.  The  steps  gained  on  him,  and  he  shrank  to  the 
side  to  let  them  pass,  still  continuing  his  headlong  flight.  Then 
suddenly  he  seemed  to  slip  off  the  earth  into  space. 

Lester  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  the  sunshine  streaming 
into  the  room,  and  White  sitting  up  and  regarding  with  some 
perplexity  a  badly  blistered  finger. 

"Where  are  the  others?'*  inquired  Lester. 

"Gone,  I  suppose,''  said  White.   "We  must  have  been  asleep." 

Lester  arose,  and  stretching  his  stiffened  limbs,  dusted  his 
clothes  with  his  hands,  and  went  out  into  the  corridor.  White 
followed.    At  the  noise  of  their  approach  a  figure  which  had 
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been  lying  asleep  at  the  other  end  sat  up  and  revealed  the  face 
of  Barnes.  "Why,  IVe  been  asleep/'  he  said  in  surprise.  "I 
don't  remember  coming  here.   How  did  I  get  here  ?" 

"Nice  place  to  come  for  a  nap,"  said  Lester,  severely,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  gap  in  the  balusters.  "Look  there !  Another 
yard  and  where  would  you  have  been  ?" 

He  walked  carelessly  to  the  edge  and  looked  over.  In  response 
to  his  startled  cry  the  others  drew  near,  and  all  three  stood  gaz- 
ing at  the  dead  man  below. 
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Yes,  I  know,  said  the  night-watchman,  thoughtfully,  as  he  sat 
with  a  cold  pipe  in  his  mouth  gazing  across  the  river.  I've  'eard 
it  afore.  People  tell  me  they  don't  believe  in  ghosts  and  make  a 
laugh  of  'em,  and  all  I  say  is :  let  them  take  on  a  night-watch- 
man's job.  Let  'em  sit  'ere  all  alone  of  a  night  with  the  water 
lapping  against  the  posts  and  the  wind  moaning  in  the  corners ; 
especially  if  a  pal  of  theirs  has  slipped  overboard,  and  there  is 
little  nasty  bills  stuck  up  just  outside  in  the  High  Street  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  the  body.  Twice  men  'ave  fallen  overboard 
from  this  jetty,  and  I've  'ad  to  stand  my  watch  here  the  same 
night,  and  not  a  farthing  more  for  it. 

One  of  the  worst  and  artfullest  ghosts  I  ever  'ad  anything 
to  do  with  was  Sam  Bullet.  He  was  a  waterman  at  the  stairs 
near  by  'ere ;  the  sort  o'  man  that  'ud  get  you  to  pay  for  drinks, 
and  drink  yours  up  by  mistake  arter  he  'ad  finished  his  own. 
The  sort  of  man  that  'ad  always  left  his  baccy-box  at  'ome,  but 
always  'ad  a  big  pipe  in  'is  pocket. 

He  fell  overboard  off  of  a  lighter  one  evening,  and  all  that  his 
mates  could  save  was  'is  cap.  It  was  on'y  two  nights  afore  that 
he  'ad  knocked  down  an  old  man  and  bit  a  policeman's  little 
finger  to  the  bone,  so  that,  as  they  pointed  out  to  the  widder, 
p'r'aps  he  was  taken  for  a  wise  purpose.  P'r'aps  he  was  'appier 
where  he  was  than  doing  six  months. 

"He  was  the  sort  o'  chap  that'll  make  himself  ^appy  any- 
where," ses  one  of  'em,  comforting-like. 

"Not  without  me,"  ses  Mrs.  Bullet,  sobbing,  and  wiping  her 
eyes  on  something  she  used  for  a  pocket-handkercher.  "He  never 
could  bear  to  be  away  from  me.  Was  there  no  last  words  ?" 

"On'y  one,"  ses  one  o'  the  chaps,  Joe  Peel  by  name. 

"As  'e  fell  overboard,"  ses  the  other. 

Mrs.  Bullet  began  to  cry  agin,  and  say  wot  a  good  'usband  he 
'ad  been.  "Seventeen  years  come  Michaelmas,"  she  ses,  "and 
never  a  cross  word.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  me.  Nothing.  I 
^ad  only  to  ask  to  'ave." 
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"Well,  he's  gorn  now/'  ses  Joe,  "and  we  thought  we  ought  to 
come  round  and  tell  you." 

"So  as  you  can  tell  the  police,"  ses  the  other  chap. 

That  was  'ow  I  came  to  hear  of  it  fust;  a  policeman  told  me 
that  night  as  I  stood  outside  the  gate  'aving  a  quiet  pipe.  He 
wasn't  shedding  tears;  his  only  idea  was  that  Sam  'ad  got  off 
too  easy. 

"Well,  well,"  I  ses,  trying  to  pacify  'im,  "he  won't  bite  no 
more  fingers;  there's  no  policemen  where  he's  gorn  to." 

He  went  off  grumbling  and  telling  me  to  be  careful,  and  I 
put  my  pipe  out  and  walked  up  and  down  the  wharf  thinking. 
On'y  a  month  afore  I  'ad  lent  Sam  fifteen  shillings  on  a  gold 
watch  and  chain  wot  he  said  an  uncle  'ad  left  'im.  I  wasn'-t 
wearing  it  because  'e  said  'is  uncle  wouldn't  like  it,  but  I  'ad  it 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  took  it  out  under  one  of  the  lamps  and 
wondered  wot  I  ought  to  do. 

My  fust  idea  was  to  take  it  to  Mrs.  Bullet,  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  thought  struck  me:  ''Suppose  he  'adn't  come  hy  it 
honest  f 

I  walked  up  and  down  agin,  thinking.  If  he  'adn't,  and  it 
was  found  out,  it  would  blacken  his  good  name  and  break  'is 
pore  wife's  'eart.  That's  the  way  I  looked  at  it,  and  for  his  sake 
and  'er  sake  I  determined  to  stick  to  it. 

I  felt  'appier  in  my  mind  when  I  'ad  decided  on  that,  and  I 
went  round  to  the  Bear's  Head  and  'ad  a  pint.  Arter  that  I  'ad 
another,  and  then  I  come  back  to  the  wharf  and  put  the  watch 
and  chain  on  and  went  on  with  my  work. 

Every  time  I  looked  down  at  the  chain  on  my  waistcoat  it 
reminded  me  of  Sam.  I  looked  on  to  the  river  and  thought  of 
'im  going  down  on  the  ebb.  Then  I  got  a  sort  o'  lonesome  feeling 
standing  on  the  end  of  the  jetty  all  alone,  and  I  went  back  to 
the  Bear's  Head  and  'ad  another  pint. 

They  didn't  find  the  body,  and  I  was  a'most  forgetting  about 
Sam  when  one  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  on  a  box  waiting  to  get 
my  breath  back  to  'ave  another  go  at  sweeping,  Joe  Peel,  Sam's 
mate,  came  on  to  the  wharf  to  see  me. 

He  came  in  a  mysterious  sort  o'  way  that  I  didn^t  like :  look- 
ing be'ind  'im  as  though  he  was  afraid  of  being  follered,  and 
speaking  in  a  whisper  as  if  'e  was  afraid  of  being  heard.  He 
wasn't  a  man  I  liked,  and  I  was  glad  that  the  watch  and  chain 
was  stowed  safe  away  in  my  trowsis-pocket. 

"I've  'ad  a  shock,  watchman,"  he  ses. 
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"Oh  V'  I  ses. 

"A  shock  wot's  shook  me  all  up/'  he  ses,  working  up  a  shiver. 
"I\e  seen  something  wot  I  thought  people  never  could  see,  and 
wot  I  never  want  to  see  agin.  Fve  seen  Sam!" 

I  thought  a  bit  afore  I  spoke.  "Why,  I  thought  he  was 
drownded,''  1  ses. 

"So  'e  is,"  ses  Joe.  "When  I  say  IVe  seen  'im  I  mean  that 
I  'ave  seen  his  ghost!" 

He  began  to  shiver  agin,  all  over. 

"Wot  was  it  like  V  I  ses,  very  calm. 

"Like  Sam,''  he  ses,  rather  short. 

"When  was  it?"  I  ses. 

"Last  night  at  a  quarter  to  twelve,"  he  ses.  "It  was  standing 
at  my  front  door  waiting  for  me." 

"And  'ave  you  been  shivering  like  that  ever  since  ?"  I  ses. 

"Worse  than  that,"  ses  Joe,  looking  at  me  very  'ard.  "It's 
wearing  off  now.   The  ghost  gave  me  a  message  for  you." 

I  put  my  'and  in  my  trowsis-pocket  and  looked  at  'im.  Then 
I  walked  very  slow,  towards  the  gate. 

"It  gave  me  a  message  for  you,"  ses  Joe,  walking  beside  me. 
"  *We  was  always  pals,  Joe,' "  it  ses,  "  ^you  and  me,  and  I  want 
you  to  pay  up  fifteen  bob  for  me  wot  I  borrowed  off  of  Bill  the 
watchman.  I  can't  rest  until  it's  paid,'  it  ses.  So  here's  the 
fifteen  bob,  watchman." 

He  put  his  'and  in  'is  pocket  and  takes  out  fifteen  bob  and 
'olds  it  out  to  me. 

"No,  no,"  I  ses.  "I  can't  take  your  money,  Joe  Peel.  It 
wouldn't  be  right.  Pore  Sam  is  welcome  to  the  fifteen  bob — I 
don't  want  it." 

"You  must  take  it,"  ses  Joe.  "The  ghost  said  if  you  didn't 
it  would  come  to  me  agin  and  agin  till  you  did,  and  I  can't 
stand  any  more  of  it." 

"I  can't  'elp  your  troubles,"  I  ses. 

"You  must,"  ses  Joe.  "  ^Give  Bill  the  fifteen  bob,'  it  ses,  ^and 
he'll  give  you  a  gold  watch  and  chain  wot  I  gave  'im  to  mind 
till  it  was  paid.'  " 

I  see  his  little  game  then.  "Gold  watch  and  chain,"  I  ses, 
laughing.    "You  must  ha'  misunderstood  it,  Joe." 

"I  understood  it  right  enough,"  ses  Joe,  getting  a  bit  closer 
to  me  as  I  stepped  outside  the  gate.  "Here's  your  fifteen  bob; 
are  you  going  to  give  me  that  watch  and  chain?" 

"Sartainly  not,"  I  ses.    "I  don't  know  wot  you  mean  by  a 
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watch  and  chain.  If  I  'ad  it  and  I  gave  it  to  anybody,  I  should 
give  it  to  Sam's  widder,  not  to  you." 

"It's  nothing  to  do  with  'er,"  ses  Joe,  very  quick.  "Sam  was 
most  pertikler  about  that." 

"I  expect  you  dreamt  it  all/'  I  ses.  "Where  would  pore  Sam 
get  a  gold  watch  and  chain  from  ?  And  why  should  'e  go  to  you 
about  it  ?  Why  didn't  'e  come  to  me  ?  If  'e  thinks  I  'ave  got  it 
let  'im  come  to  me." 

"All  right,  I'll  go  to  the  police-station,"  ses  Joe. 

"I'll  come  with  you,"  I  ses.  "But  'ere's  a  policeman  coming 
along.  Let's  go  to  'im." 

I  moved  towards  ^im,  but  Joe  hung  back,  and,  arter  using 
one  or  two  words  that  would  ha'  made  any  ghost  ashamed  to 
know  'im,  he  sheered  off.  I  'ad  a  word  or  two  with  the  policeman 
about  the  weather,  and  then  I  went  inside  and  locked  the 
gate. 

My  idea  was  that  Sam  'ad  told  Joe  about  the  watch  and 
chain  afore  he  fell  overboard.  Joe  was  a  nasty  customer,  and  I 
could  see  that  I  should  'ave  to  be  a  bit  careful.  Some  men  might 
ha'  told  the  police  about  it — ^but  I  never  cared  much  for  them. 
They're  like  kids  in  a  way,  always  asking  questions — most  of 
which  you  can't  answer. 

It  was  a  little  bit  creepy  all  alone  on  the  wharf  that  night.  I 
don't  deny  it.  Twice  I  thought  I  'eard  something  coming  up  on 
tip-toe  behind  me.  The  second  time  I  was  so  nervous  that  I  began 
to  sing  to  keep  my  spirits  up,  and  I  went  on  singing  till  three 
of  the  hands  of  the  Susan  Emily,  wot  was  lying  alongside,  came 
up  from  the  fo'c'sle  and  offered  to  light  me.  I  was  thankful 
when  daylight  came. 

Five  nights  arterwards  I  'ad  the  shock  of  my  life.  It  was  the 
fust  night  for  some  time  that  there  was  no  craft  up.  A  dark 
night,  and  a  nasty  moaning  sort  of  a  wind.  I  'ad  just  lighted 
the  lamp  at  the  corner  of  the  warehouse,  wot  'ad  blown  out,  and 
was  sitting  down  to  rest  afore  putting  the  ladder  away,  when  I 
^appened  to  look  along  the  jetty  and  saw  a  head  coming  up  over 
the  edge  of  it.  In  the  light  of  the  lamp  I  saw  the  dead  white 
face  of  Sam  Bullet's  ghost  making  faces  at  me. 

I  just  caught  my  breath,  sharp-like,  and  then  turned  and  ran 
for  the  gate  like  a  race-horse.  I  'ad  left  the  key  in  the  padlock, 
in  case  of  anything  happening,  and  I  just  gave  it  one  turn,  flung 
the  wicket  open  and  slammed  it  in  the  ghost's  face,  and  tumbled 
out  into  the  road. 
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I  ran  slap  into  the  arms  of  a  young  policeman  wot  was  pass- 
ing. Nasty,  short-tempered  chap  he  was,  but  I  don't  think  I  was 
more  glad  to  see  anybody  in  my  life.  I  hugged  'im  till  'e  nearly 
lost  'is  breath,  and  then  he  sat  me  down  on  the  kerb-stone  and 
asked  me  wot  I  meant  by  it. 

Wot  with  the  excitement  and  the  running  I  couldn't  speak  at 
fust,  and  when  I  did  he  said  I  was  trying  to  deceive  'im. 

"There  ain't  no  such  thing  as  ghosts,"  he  ses;  "you've  been 
drinking." 

"It  came  up  out  o'  the  river  and  run  arter  me  like  the  wind," 
I  ses. 

"Why  didn't  it  catch  you,  then?"  he  ses,  looking  me  up  and 
down  and  all  round  about.  "Talk  sense." 

He  went  up  to  the  gate  and  peeped  in,  and,  arter  watching  a 
moment,  stepped  inside  and  walked  down  the  wharf,  with  me 
foUering.  It  was  my  dooty;  besides,  I  didn't  like  being  left  all 
alone  by  myself. 

Twice  we  walked  up  and  down  and  all  over  the  wharf.  He 
flashed  his  lantern  into  all  the  dark  corners,  into  empty  barrels 
and  boxes,  and  then  he  turned  and  flashed  it  right  into  my  face 
and  shook  his  'ead  at  me. 

"You've  been  having  a  bit  of  a  lark  with  me,"  he  ses,  "and  for 
two  pins  I'd  take  you.  Mind,  if  you  say  a  word  about  this  to 
anybody,  I  will." 

He  stalked  off  with  his  'ead  in  the  air,  and  left  me  all  alone 
in  charge  of  a  wharf  with  a  ghost  on  it.  I  stayed  outside  in  the 
street,  of  course,  but  every  now  and  then  I  fancied  I  heard 
something  moving  about  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  and  once  it 
was  so  distinct  that  I  run  along  to  the  Bear's  Head  and  knocked 
'em  up  and  asked  them  for  a  little  brandy,  for  illness. 

I  didn't  get  it,  of  course ;  I  didn't  expect  to ;  but  I  'ad  a  little 
conversation  with  the  landlord  from  'is  bedroom-winder  that  did 
me  more  good  than  the  brandy  would  ha'  done.  Once  or  twice 
I  thought  he  would  'ave  fallen  out,  and  many  a  man  has  'ad  his 
licence  taken  away  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  wot  'e  said  to  me 
that  night.  Arter  he  thought  he  'ad  finished  and  was  going  back 
to  bed  agin,  I  pointed  out  to  'im  that  he  'adn't  kissed  me  "good- 
night," and  if  it  'adn't  ha'  been  for  'is  missis  and  two  grown-up 
daughters  and  the  potman  I  believe  he'd  ha'  talked  to  me  till 
daylight. 

'Ow  I  got  through  the  rest  of  the  night  I  don't  know.  It 
seemed  to  be  twenty  nights  instead  of  one,  but  the  day  came  at 
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last,  and  when  the  hands  came  on  at  six  o'clock  they  found  the 
gate  open  and  me  on  dooty  same  as  usual. 

I  slept  like  a  tired  child  when  I  got  'ome,  and  arter  a  steak 
and  onions  for  dinner  I  sat  down  and  lit  my  pipe  and  tried  to 
think  wot  was  to  be  done.  One  thing  I  was  quite  certain  about : 
I  wasn't  going  to  spend  another  night  on  that  wharf  alone. 

I  went  out  arter  a  bit,  as  far  as  the  Clarendon  Arms,  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  and  I  'ad  just  finished  a  pint  and  was  won- 
dering whether  I  ought  to  'ave  another,  when  Ted  Dennis  came 
in,  and  my  mind  was  made  up.  He  'ad  been  in  the  Army  all  'is 
life,  and,  so  far,  he  'ad  never  seen  anything  that  'ad  frightened 
'im.  I've  seen  him  myself  take  on  men  twice  'is  size  just  for  the 
love  of  the  thing,  and,  arter  knocking  them  silly,  stand  'em  a 
pint  out  of  'is  own  pocket.  When  I  asked  'im  whether  he  was 
afraid  of  ghosts  he  laughed  so  'ard  that  the  landlord  came  from 
the  other  end  of  the  bar  to  see  wot  was  the  matter. 

I  stood  Ted  a  pint,  and  arter  he  'ad  finished  it  I  told  'im  just 
how  things  was.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  the  watch  ^nd 
chain,  because  there  was  no  need  to,  and  when  we  came  outside 
agin  I  'ad  engaged  an  assistant-watchman  for  ninepence  a 
night. 

"All  you've  got  to  do,"  I  ses,  "is  to  keep  me  company.  You 
needn't  turn  up  till  eight  o'clock  of  a  night,  and  you  can  leave 
arf  an  hour  afore  me  in  the  morning." 

"Eight-o !"  ses  Ted.  "And  if  I  see  the  ghost  I'll  make  it  wish 
it  'ad  never  been  born." 

It  was  a  load  off  my  mind,  and  I  went  'ome  and  ate  a  tea  that 
made  my  missis  talk  about  the  work'ouse,  and  orstritches  in 
'uman  shape  wot  would  eat  a  woman  out  of  'ouse  and  'ome  if  she 
would  let  'em. 

I  got  to  the  wharf  just  as  it  was  striking  six,  and  at  a  quarter 
to  seven  the  wicket  was  pushed  open  gentle  and  the  ugly  'ead  of 
Mr.  Joe  Peel  was  shoved  inside. 

"Hullo !"  I  ses.   "Wot  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  to  save  your  life,"  he  ses,  in  a  solemn  voice.  "You 
was  within  a  inch  of  death  last  night,  watchman." 

"Oh!"  I  ses,  careless-like.    " 'Ow  do  you  know!" 

"The  ghost  o'  Sam  Bullet  told  me,"  ses  Joe.  "Arter  it  'ad 
chased  you  up  the  wharf  screaming  for  'elp,  it  came  round  and 
told  me  all  about  it." 

"It  seems  fond  of  you,"  I  ses.    "I  wonder  why?" 

"It  was  in  a  terrible  temper,"  ses  Joe,  "and  its  face  was  awful 
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to  look  at.  'Tell  the  watchman/  it  ses,  'that  if  he  don't  give  you 
the  watch  and  chain  I  shall  appear  to  'im  agin  and  kill  'im.' " 

''All  right/'  I  ses_,  looking  behind  me  to  where  three  of  the 
'ands  of  the  Daisy  was  sitting  on  the  fo'c'sle  smoking.  "I've  got 
plenty  of  company  to-night." 

"Company  won't  save  you/'  ses  Joe.  "For  the  last  time,  are 
you  going  to  give  me  that  watch  and  chain^  or  not  ?  Here's  your 
fifteen  bob." 

"No/'  I  ses ;  "even  if  I  'ad  got  it  I  shouldn't  give  it  to  you ; 
and  it's  no  use  giving  it  to  the  ghost,  because,  being  made  of  air, 
he  'asn't  got  anywhere  to  put  it." 

"Very  good,"  ses  Joe,  giving  me  a  black  look.  "I've  done  all 
I  can  to  save  you,  but  if  you  won't  listen  to  sense,  you  won't. 
You'll  see  Sam  Bullet  agin,  and  you'll  not  on'y  lose  the  watch 
and  chain  but  your  life  as  well." 

"All  right,"  I  ses,  "and  thank  you  kindly,  but  I've  got  an 
assistant,  as  it  'appens — a  man  wot  wants  to  see  a  ghost." 

"An  assistant  ?"  ses  Joe,  staring. 

"An  old  soldier,"  I  ses.  "A  man  wot  likes  trouble  and  danger. 
His  idea  is  to  shoot  the  ghost  and  see  wot  'appens." 

''Shoot!"  ses  Joe.  "Shoot  a  pore 'armless  ghost.  Does  he  want 
to  be  'ung?  Ain't  it  enough  for  a  pore  man  to  be  drownded, 
but  wot  you  must  try  and  shoot  'im  arterwards?  Why,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  o'  yourself.   Where's  your  'eart  ?" 

"It  won't  be  shot  if  it  don't  come  on  my  wharf,"  I  ses. 
"Though  I  don't  mind  if  it  does  when  I've  got  somebody  with 
me.  I  ain't  afraid  of  anything  living,  and  I  don't  mind  ghosts 
when  there's  two  of  us.  Besides  which,  the  noise  of  the  pistol'll 
wake  up  arf  the  river." 

"You  take  care  you  don't  get  woke  up,"  ses  Joe,  'ardly  able  to 
speak  for  temper. 

He  went  off  stamping,  and  grinding  'is  teeth,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  to  the  minute,  Ted  Dennis  turned  up  with  'is  pistol  and 
helped  me  take  care  of  the  wharf.  Happy  as  a  skylark  'e  was, 
and  to  see  him  'iding  behind  a  barrel  with  his  pistol  ready,  wait- 
ing for  the  ghost,  a'most  made  me  forget  the  expense  of  it  all. 

It  never  came  near  us  that  night,  and  Ted  was  a  bit  disap- 
pointed next  morning  as  he  took  'is  ninepence  and  went  off. 
Next  night  was-  the  same,  and  the  next,  and  then  Ted  gave  up 
hiding  on  the  wharf  for  it,  and  sat  and  snoozed  in  the  office 
instead. 
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A  week  went  by,  and  then  another,  and  still  there  was  no  sign 
of  Sam  Bullet's  ghost,  or  Joe  Peel,  and  every  morning  I  'ad  to 
try  and  work  up  a  smile  as  I  shelled  out  ninepence  for  Ted.  It 
nearly  ruined  me,  and,  worse  than  that,  I  couldn't  explain  why 
I  was  short  to  the  missis.  Fust  of  all  she  asked  me  wot  I  was 
spending  it  on,  then  she  asked  me  who  I  was  spending  it  on. 
It  nearly  broke  up  my  'ome — she  did  smash  one  kitchen-chair 
and  a  vase  off  the  parlour  mantelpiece — but  I  wouldn't  tell  'er, 
and  then,  led  away  by  some  men  on  strike  at  Smith's  wharf, 
Ted  went  on  strike  for  a  bob  a  night. 

That  was  arter  he  'ad  been  with  me  for  three  weeks,  and  when 
Saturday  came,  of  course  I  was  more  short  than  ever,  and  people 
came  and  stood  at  their  doors  all  the  way  down  our  street  to 
listen  to  the  missis  taking  my  character  away. 

I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then,  when  'er  back  was 
tnrned  for  'arf  a  moment,  I  slipped  out.  While  she'd  been  talk- 
ing I'd  been  thinking,  and  it  came  to  me  clear  as  daylight  that 
there  was  no  need  for  me  to  sacrifice  myself  any  longer  looking 
arter  a  dead  man's  watch  and  chain. 

I  didn't  know  exactly  where  Joe  Peel  lived,  but  I  knew  the 
part,  and  arter  peeping  into  seven  public-'ouses  I  see  the  man  I 
wanted  sitting  by  'imself  in  a  little  bar.  I  walked  in  quiet-like, 
and  sat  down  opposite  'im. 

"Morning,"  I  ses. 

Joe  Teel  grunted. 

"  'Ave  one  with  me  ?"  I  ses. 

He  grunted  agin,  but  not  quite  so  fierce,  and  I  fetched  the 
two  pints  from  the  counter  and  took  a  seat  alongside  of  'im. 

"I've  been  looking  for  you,"  I  ses. 

"Oh!"  he  ses,  looking  me  up  and  down  and  all  over.  "Well, 
you've  found  me  now." 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  ghost  of  pore  Sam  Bullet/*" 
I  ses. 

Joe  Peel  put  'is  mug  down  sudden  and  looked  at  me  fierc^^ 
"Look  'ere !  Don't  you  come  and  try  to  be  funny  with  me,"  h  - 
ses.    "'Cos  I  won't  'ave  it." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  funny,"  I  ses.  '^ot  I  want  to  know  is,, 
are  you  in  the  same  mind  about  that  watch  and  chain  as  you  was 
the  other  day?" 

He  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  speak  at  fust,  but  arter  a  time  'e 
gives  a  gasp.   "Wot's  the  game  ?"  he  ses. 
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"Wot  I  want  to  know  is,  if  I  give  you  that  watch  and  chain 
for  fifteen  bob,  will  that  keep  the  ghost  from  'anging  round  my 
wharf  agin  V  I  ses. 

"Why,  o'  course,^'  he  ses,  staring;  "but  you  ain't  been  seeing 
it  agin,  'ave  you  V 

"IVe  not,  and  I  don't  want  to,"  I  ses.  "If  it  wants  you  to  'ave 
the  watch  and  chain,  give  me  the  fifteen  bob,  and  it's  yours." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  he  couldn't  believe  ^is 
eyesight,  and  then  'e  puts  his  'and  into  'is  trowsis-pocket  and 
pulls  out  one  shilling  and  fourpence,  arf  a  clay-pipe,  and  a  bit 
o'  lead-pencil. 

"That's  all  I've  got  with  me,"  he  ses.  "I'll  owe  you  the  rest. 
You  ought  to  ha'  took  the  fifteen  bob  when  I  'ad  it." 

There  was  no  'elp  for  it,  and  arter  making  'im  swear  to  give 
me  the  rest  o'  the  money  when  'e  got  it,  and  that  I  shouldn't 
see  the  ghost  agin,  I  'anded  the  things  over  to  'im  and  came 
away.  He  came  to  the  door  to  see  me  off,  and  if  ever  a  man 
looked  puzzled,  'e  did.   Pleased  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  a  load  off  of  my  mind.  My  conscience  told  me  I'd 
done  right,  and  arter  sending  a  little  boy  with  a  note  to  Ted 
Dennis  to  tell  'im  not  to  come  anymore,  I  felt  'appier  than  I 
'ad  done  for  a  long  time.  When  I  got  to  the  wharf  that  evening 
it  seemed  like  a  diff'rent  place,  and  I  was  whistling  and  smiling 
over  my  work  quite  in  my  old  way,  when  the  young  policeman 
passed. 

"Hullo !"  he  ses.   "  'Ave  you  seen  the  ghost  agin  ?" 

"I  'ave  not,"  I  ses,  drawing  myself  up.    "'Ave  you?" 

"No,"  he  ses.   "We  missed  it." 

"Missed  it?"  I  ses,  staring  at  'im. 

"Yes,"  he  ses,  nodding.  "The  day  arter  you  came  out  scream- 
ing, and  cuddling  me  like  a  frightened  baby,  it  shipped  as  A.B. 
on  the  barque  Ocean  King,  for  Valparaiso.  We  missed  it  by  a 
few  hours.  Next  time  you  see  a  ghost,  knock  it  down  fust  and 
go  and  cuddle  the  police  arterwards." 
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The  old  man  stood  by  the  window,  gazing  at  the  frozen  fields 
beyond.  The  sign  of  the  Cauliflower  was  stiff  with  snow,  and 
the  breath  of  a  pair  of  waiting  horses  in  a  wagon  beneath 
ascended  in  clouds  of  steam. 

"Amusements  ?"  he  said  slowly,  as  he  came  back  with  a  shiver 
and,  resuming  his  seat  by  the  tap-room  fire,  looked  at  the  way- 
farer who  had  been  idly  questioning  him.  "Claybury  men  don't 
have  much  time  for  amusements.  The  last  one  I  can  call  to 
mind  was  Bill  Chambers  being  nailed  up  in  a  pig-sty  he  was 
cleaning  out,  but  there  was  such  a  fuss  made  over  that — by 
Bill — that  it  sort  o^  disheartened  people.^^ 

He  got  up  again  restlessly,  and,  walking  round  the  table, 
gazed  long  and  hard  into  three  or  four  mugs. 

"Sometimes  a  little  gets  left  in  them,''  he  explained,  meeting 
the  stranger's  inquiring  glance.  The  latter  started,  and,  knock- 
ing on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  his  knife,  explained  that  he 
had  been  informed  by  a  man  outside  that  his  companion  was  the 
bitterest  teetotaller  in  Claybury. 

"That's  one  o'  Bob  Pretty's  larks,"  said  the  old  man,  flush- 
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ing.  "I  see  you  talking  to  'im,  and  I  thought  as  'ow  he  warn't 
up  to  no  good.  Biggest  rascal  in  Claybury,  he  is.  I've  said  so 
afore,  and  111  say  so  agin.'' 

He  bowed  to  the  donor  and  buried  his  old  face  in  the  mug. 
"A  poacher!"  he  said,  taking  breath.    "A  thief!"  he  con- 
tinued, after  another  draught.    "I  wonder  whether  Smith  spilt 
any  of  this  a-carrying  of  it  in  ?" 

He  put  down  the  empty  mug  and  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  floor,  until  a  musical  rapping  on  the  table  brought  the 
landlord  into  the  room  again. 

'^My  best  respects,"  he  said,  gratefully,  as  he  placed  the  mug 
on  the  settle  by  his  side  and  slowly  filled  a  long  clay  pipe. 
Next  time  you  see  Bob  Pretty  ask  'im  wot  happened  to  the 
prize  hamper.  He's  done  a  good  many  things  has  Bob,  but  it'll 
be  a  long  time  afore  Claybury  raen'll  look  over  that. 

It  was  Henery  Walker's  idea.  Henery  'ad  been  away  to  see 
an  uncle  of  'is  wife's  wot  had  money  and  nobody  to  leave  it  to — 
leastways,  so  Henery  thought  when  he  wasted  his  money  going 
over  to  see  'im — and  he  came  back  full  of  the  idea,  which  he 
'ad  picked  up  from  the  old  man. 

"We  each  pay  twopence  a  week  till  Christmas,"  he  ses,  "and 
we  buy  a  hamper  with  a  goose  or  a  turkey  in  it,  and  bottles  o' 
rum  and  whisky  and  gin,  as  far  as  the  money'U  go,  and  then 
we  all  draw  lots  for  it,  and  the  one  that  wins  has  it." 

It  took  a  lot  of  explaining  to  some  of  'em,  but  Smith,  the 
landlord,  helped  Henery,  and  in  less  than  four  days  twenty- 
three  men  had  paid  their  tuppences  to  Henery,  who  'ad  been 
made  the  seckitary,  and  told  him  to  hand  them  over  to  Smith 
in  case  he  lost  his  memory. 

Bob  Pretty  joined  one  arternoon  on  the  quiet,  and  more 
than  one  of  'em  talked  of  'aving  their  money  back,  but,  arter 
Smith  'ad  explained  as  'ow  he  would  see  fair  play,  they  thought 
better  of  it. 

"He'll  'ave  the  same  chance  as  all  of  you,"  he  ses.  "No 
more  and  no  less." 

"I'd  feel  more  easy  in  my  mind,  though,  if  'e  wasn't  in  it," 
ses  Bill  Chambers,  staring  at  Bob.  "I  never  knew  'im  to  lose 
anything  yet." 

"You  don't  know  everything,  Bill,"  ses  Bob,  shaking  his 
'ead.  "You  don't  know  me;  else  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that. 
I've  never  been  caught  doing  wrong  yet,  and  I  'ope  I  never 
shall." 
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''It's  all  right,  Bill/'  ses  George  Kettle.  "Mr.  Smith'!!  see 
fair,  and  I'd  sooner  win  Bob  Pretty's  money  than  anybody's." 

"I  'ope  you  will,  mate,"  ses  Bob;  "that's  what  I  joined  for." 

"Bob's  money  is  as  good  as  anybody  else's,"  ses  George  Ket- 
tle, looking  round  at  the  others.  "It  don't  signify  to  me  where 
he  got  it  from." 

"Ah,  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  like  that,  George,"  ses  Bob 
Pretty.  "I've  thought  more  than  once  that  you  'ad  them  ideas." 
He  drank  up  his  beer  and  went  off  'ome,  shaking  his  'ead,  and, 
arter  three  or  four  of  'em  'ad  explained  to  George  Kettle  wot 
he  meant,  George  went  off  'ome,  too. 

The  week  afore  Christmas,  Smith,  the  landlord,  said  as  'ow 
he  'ad  got  enough  money,  and  three  days  arter  we  all  came  up 
'ere  to  see  the  prize  drawn.  It  was  one  o'  the  biggest  hampers 
Smith  could  get;  and  there  was  a  fine,  large  turkey  in  it,  a 
large  goose,  three  pounds  o'  pork  sausages,  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
a  bottle  o'  rum,  a  bottle  o'  brandy,  a  bottle  o'  gin,  and  two  bot- 
tles o'  wine.  The  hamper  was  all  decorated  with  holly,  and  a 
little  flag  was  stuck  in  the  top. 

On'y  men  as  belonged  was  allowed  to  feel  the  turkey  and  the 
goose,  and  arter  a  time  Smith  said  as  'ow  p'r'aps  they'd  better 
leave  off,  and  'e  put  all  the  things  back  in  the  hamper  and 
fastened  up  the  lid. 

"How  are  we  going  to  draw  the  lottery  ?"  ses  John  Biggs,  the 
blacksmith. 

"There'll  be  twenty-three  bits  o'  paper,"  ses  Smith,  "and 
they'll  be  numbered  from  one  to  twenty-three.  Then  they'll  be 
twisted  up  all  the  same  shape  and  put  in  this  'ere  paper  bag, 
which  I  shall  'old  as  each  man  draws.  The  chap  that  draws  the 
paper  with  the  figger  '1'  on  it  wins." 

He  tore  up  twenty-three  bits  o'  paper  all  about  the  same  size, 
and  then  with  a  black-lead  pencil  'e  put  the  numbers  on,  while 
everybody  leaned  over  'im  to  see  fair  play.  Then  he  twisted 
every  bit  o'  paper  up  and  held  them  in  his  'and. 

"Is  that  satisfactory?"  he  ses. 

"Couldn't  be  fairer,"  ses  Bill  Chambers. 

"Mind,"  ses  Smith,  putting  them  into  a  tall  paper  bag  that 
had  'ad  sugar  in  it  and  shaking  them  up,  "Number  1  wins  the 
prize.   Who's  going  to  draw  fust?" 

All  of  'em  hung  back  and  looked  at  each  other;  they  all 
Beemed  to  think  they'd  'ave  a  better  chance  when  there  wasn't 
so  many  numbers  left  in  the  bag. 
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"Come  on/'  ses  Smith,  the  landlord.  "Somebody  must  be 
fust/' 

"Go  on,  George  Kettle,''  ses  Bob  Pretty.  "You're  sure  to 
win.  I  'ad  a  dream  you  did." 

"Go  on  yourself,"  ses  George. 

"I  never  'ave  no  luck,"  ses  Bob;  "but  if  Henery  Walker  will 
draw  fust,  I'll  draw  second.    Somebody  must  begin." 

"0'  course  they  must,"  ses  Henery,  "and  if  you're  so  anxious 
why  don't  you  'ave  fust  try  ?" 

Bob  Pretty  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  but  they  wouldn't  'ave  it, 
and  at  last  he  takes  out  a  pocket-'andkerchief  and  offers  it  to 
Smith,  the  landlord. 

"All  right,  I'll  go  fust  if  you'll  blindfold  me,"  he  ses. 

"There  ain't  no  need  for  that.  Bob,"  ses  Mr  Smith.  "You 
can't  see  in  the  bag,  and  even  if  you  could  it  wouldn't  help  you." 

"Never  mind;  you  blindfold  me,"  ses  Bob;  "it'll  set  a  good 
example  to  the  others." 

Smith  did  it  at  last,  and  when  Bob  Pretty  put  his  'and  in  the 
bag  and  pulled  out  a  paper  you  might  ha'  heard  a  pin  drop. 

"Open  it  and  see  what  number  it  is,  Mr.  Smith,"  ses  Bob 
Pretty.   "Twenty-three,  I  expect;  I  never  'ave  no  luck." 

Smith  rolled  out  the  paper,  and  then  'e  turned  pale  and  'is 
eyes  seemed  to  stick  right  out  of  his  'ead. 

"He's  won  it!"  he  ses,  in  a  choky  voice.  "It's  Number  1. 
Bob  Pretty  'as  won  the  prize." 

You  never  'eard  such  a  noise  in  this  'ere  public-'ouse  afore 
or  since;  everybody  shouting  their  'ardest,  and  Bill  Chambers 
stamping  up  and  down  the  room  as  if  he'd  gone  right  out  of 
his  mind. 

"Silence !"  ses  Mr.  Smith,  at  last.  "Silence !  How  dare  you 
make  that  noise  in  my  'ouse,  giving  it  a  bad  name?  Bob 
Pretty  'as  won  it  fair  and  square.  Nothing  could  ha'  been 
fairer.   You  ought  to  be  ashamed  o'  yourselves." 

Bob  Pretty  wouldn't  believe  it  at  fust.  He  said  that  Smith 
was  making  game  of  'im,  and,  when  Smith  held  the  paper 
under  'is  nose,  he  kept  the  hankerchief  on  his  eyes  and  wouldn't 
look  at  it. 

"I've  seen  you  afore  to-day,"  he  says,  nodding  his  'ead.  *'I 
like  a  joke  as  well  as  anybody,  but  it  ain't  fair  to  try  and  make 
fun  of  a  pore,  'ard-working  man  like  that." 

I  never  see  a  man  so  astonished  in  my  life  as  Bob  Pretty 
was,  when  'e  found  out  it  was  really  true.    He  seemed  fair 
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'mazed-like,  and  stood  there  scratching  his  'ead,  as  if  he  didn't 
know  where  'e  was.  He  come  round  at  last,  arter  a  pint  o'  beer 
that  Smith  'ad  stood  'im,  and  then  he  made  a  little  speech, 
thanking  Smith  for  the  fair  way  he  'ad  acted,  and  took  up  the 
hamper. 

"  'Strewth,  it  is  heavy,"  he  ses,  getting  it  up  on  his  back. 
"Well,  so  long,  mates." 

"Ain't  you — ain't  you  going  to  stand  us  a  drink  out  o'  one  o' 
them  bottles?"  ses  Peter  Gubbins,  as  Bob  got  to  the  door. 

Bob  Pretty  went  out  as  if  he  didn't  'ear;  then  he  stopped, 
sudden-like,  and  turned  round  and  put  his  'ead  in  at  the  door 
agin,  and  stood  looking  at  'em. 

"No,  mates,"  he  ses,  at  last,  "and  I  wonder  at  you  for  asking, 
arter  what  you've  all  said  about  me.  I'm  a  pore  man,  but  I've 
got  my  feelings.  I  drawed  fust  becos  nobody  else  would,  and 
all  the  thanks  I  get  for  it  is  to  be  called  a  thief." 

He  went  off  down  the  road,  and  by-and-bye  Bill  Chambers, 
wot  'ad  been  sitting  staring  straight  in  front  of  'im,  got  up 
and  went  to  the  door,  and  stood  looking  arter  'im  like  a  man  in 
a  dream.  None  of  'em  seemed  to  be  able  to  believe  that  the 
lottery  could  be  all  over  so  soon,  and  Bob  Pretty  going  off  with 
it,  and  when  they  did  make  up  their  minds  to  it,  it  was  one  o' 
the  most  miserable  sights  you  ever  see.  The  idea  that  they  ^ad 
been  paying  a  pint  a  week  for  Bob  Pretty  for  months  nearly 
sent  some  of  'em  out  of  their  minds. 

"It  can't  be  'elped,"  ses  Mr.  Smith.  "He  'ad  the  pluck  to 
draw  fust,  and  he  won;  anybody  else  might  ha'  done  it.  He 
gave  you  the  offer,  George  Kettle,  and  you,  too,  Henery 
Walker." 

Henery  Walker  was  too  low-spirited  to  answer  'im ;  and  arter 
Smith  'ad  said  "Hush!"  to  George  Kettle  three  times,  he  up 
and  put  'im  outside  for  the  sake  of  the  'ouse. 

When  'e  came  back  it  was  all  quiet  and  everybody  was  staring 
their  'ardest  at  little  Dicky  Weed,  the  tailor,  who  was  sitting 
with  his  head  in  his  'ands,  thinking,  and  every  now  and  then 
taking  them  away  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  or  else  leaning 
forward  with  a  start  and  looking  as  if  'e  saw  something  crawl- 
ing on  the  wall. 

"Wot's  the  matter  with  you?"  ses  Mr.  Smith. 

Dicky  Weed  didn't  answer  'im.  He  shut  his  eyes  tight  and 
then  'e  jumps  up  all  of  a  sudden.  "I've  got  it !"  he  says. 
"Where's  that  bag?" 
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"Wot  hag?"  ses  Mr.  Smith,  staring  at  'im. 

"The  bag  with  the  papers  in/'  ses  Dicky. 

"Where  Bob  Pretty  ought  to  be/'  ses  Bill  Chambers.  "On 
the  fire.'' 

"Wot?"  screams  Dicky  Weed.  "Now  you've  been  and  spoilt 
everything !" 

"Speak  English,"  ses  Bill. 

"I  will!"  ses  Dicky,  trembling  all  over  with  temper.  "Who 
asked  you  to  put  it  on  the  fire  ?  Who  asked  you  to  put  yourself 
forward?   I  see  it  all  now,  and  it's  too  late." 

"Wot's  too  late?"  ses  Sam  Jones. 

"When  Bob  Pretty  put  his  'and  in  that  bag,"  ses  Dicky 
Weed,  holding  up  'is  finger  and  looking  at  them,  "he'd  got  a 
bit  o'  paper  already  in  it — a  bit  o'  paper  with  the  figger  *1'  on 
it.  That's  'ow  he  done  it.  While  we  was  all  watching  Mr.  Smith, 
he  was  getting  'is  own  bit  o'  paper  ready." 

He  'ad  to  say  it  three  times  afore  they  understood  'im,  and 
then  they  went  down  on  their  knees  and  burnt  their  fingers 
picking  up  bits  o'  paper  that  'ad  fallen  in  the  fireplace.  They 
found  six  pieces  in  all,  but  not  one  with  the  number  they  was 
looking  for  on  it,  and  then  they  all  got  up  and  said  wot  ought 
to  be  done  to  Bob  Pretty. 

"You  can't  do  anything,"  ses  Smith,  the  landlord.  "You 
can't  prove  it.   After  all,  it's  only  Dicky's  idea." 

Arf  a  dozen  of  'em  all  began  speaking  at  once,  but  Bill 
Chambers  gave  'em  the  wink,  and  pretended  to  agree  with  'im. 

"We're  going  to  have  that  hamper  back,"  he  ses,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Smith  'ad  gone  back  to  the  bar,  "but  it  won't  do  to  let  'im 
know.  He  don't  like  to  think  that  Bob  Pretty  was  one  too 
many  for  'im." 

"Let's  all  go  to  Bob  Pretty's  and  take  it,"  ses  Peter  Gub- 
bins,  wot  'ad  been  in  the  Militia. 

Dicky  Weed  shook  his  'ead.  "He'd  'ave  the  lor  on  us  for  rob- 
bery," he  ses;  "there's  nothing  he'd  like  better." 

They  talked  it  over  till  closing-time,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know  wot  to  do,  and  they  stood  outside  in  the  bitter  cold  for 
over  arf  an  hour  still  trying  to  make  up  their  minds  'ow  to 
get  that  hamper  back.  Fust  one  went  off  'ome  and  then  an- 
other, and  at  last,  when  there  was  on'y  three  or  four  of  'em 
left,  Henery  Walker,  wot  prided  himself  on  'is  artfulness,  'ad 
an  idea. 

"One  of  us  must  get  Bob  Pretty  up  'ere  to-morrow  night 
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and  stand  ^im  a  pint,  or  p'r'aps  two  pints/'  he  ses.  "While  he's 
here  two  other  chaps  must  'ave  a  row  close  by  his  'ouse  and 
pretend  to  fight.  Mrs.  Pretty  and  the  young  'uns  are  sure  to 
run  out  to  look  at  it,  and  while  they  are  out  another  chap  can 
go  in  quiet-like  and  get  the  hamper." 

It  seemed  a  wunnerful  good  idea,  and  Bill  Chambers  said 
so;  and  'e  flattered  Henery  Walker  up  until  Henery  didn't 
know  where  to  look,  as  the  saying  is. 

"And  wot^'s  to  be  done  with  the  hamper  when  we've  got  it?" 
ses  Sam  Jones. 

"Have  it  drawed  for  agin,"  ses  Henery.  "It'll  'ave  to  be  done 
on  the  quiet,  o'  course." 

Sam  Jones  stood  thinking  for  a  bit.  "Burn  the  hamper  and 
draw  lots  for  everything  separate,"  'e  ses,  very  slow.  "If  Bob 
Pretty  ses  it's  'is  turkey  and  goose  and  spirits,  tell  'im  to  prove 
it.   We  sha'n't  know  nothing  about  it." 

Henery  Walker  said  it  was  a  good  plan;  and  arter  talking  it 
over  they  walked  'ome  all  very  pleased  with  theirselves.  They 
talked  it  over  next  day  with  the  other  chaps;  and  Henery 
Walker  said  arterwards  that  p'r'aps  it  was  talked  over  a  bit  too 
much. 

It  took  'em  some  time  to  make  up  their  minds  about  it,  but 
at  last  it  was  settled  that  Peter  Gubbins  was  to  stand  Bob 
Pretty  the  beer;  Ted  Brown,  who  was  well  known  for  his  'ot 
temper,  and  Joe  Smith  was  to  'ave  the  quarrel;  and  Henery 
Walker  was  to  slip  in  and  steal  the  hamper,  and  'ide  the  things 
up  at  his  place. 

Bob  Pretty  fell  into  the  trap  at  once.  He  was  standing  at 
'is  gate  in  the  dark,  next  day,  smoking  a  pipe,  when  Peter  Gub- 
bins passed,  and  Peter,  arter  stopping  and  asking  'im  for  a 
light,  spoke  about  'is  luck  in  getting  the  hamper,  and  told  'im 
he  didn't  bear  no  malice  for  it. 

"You  'ad  the  pluck  to  draw  fust,"  he  ses,  "and  you  won." 

Bob  Pretty  said  he  was  a  Briton,  and  arter  a  little  more  talk 
Peter  asked  'im  to  go  and  'ave  a  pint  with  'im  to  show  that  there 
was  no  ill-feeling.  They  came  into  this  'ere  Cauliflower  public- 
'ouse  like  brothers,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  everybody  was 
making  as  much  fuss  o'  Bob  Pretty  as  if  'e'd  been  the  best  man 
in  Claybury. 

"Arter  all,  a  man  can't  'elp  winning  a  prize,"  ses  Bill  Cham- 
bers, looking  round. 

"I  couldn't,"  ses  Bob. 
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He  sat  down  and  ^elped  hisself  out  o'  Sam  Jones's  baccy- 
box;  and  one  or  two  got  up  on  the  quiet  and  went  outside  to 
listen  to  wot  was  going  on  down  the  road.  Everybody  was 
wondering  wot  was  happening,  and  when  Bob  Pretty  got  up 
and  said  'e  must  be  going,  Bill  Chambers  caught  'old  of  him 
by  the  coat  and  asked  'im  to  have  arf  a  pint  with  'im. 

Bob  had  the  arf-pint,  and  arter  that  another  one  with  Sam 
Jones,  and  then  'e  said  'e  really  must  be  going,  as  his  wife  was 
expecting  'im.  He  pushed  Bill  Chambers's  'at  over  his  eyes — a 
thing  Bill  can't  abear — and  arter  filling  'is  pipe  agin  from  Sam 
Jones's  box  he  got  up  and  went. 

"Mind  you,"  ses  Bill  Chambers,  looking  round,  "if  'e  comes 
back  and  ses  somebody  'as  taken  his  hamper,  nobody  knows 
nothing  about  it." 

"I  'ope  Henery  Walker  'as  got  it  all  right,"  ses  Dicky  Weed. 
"When  shall  we  know?" 

"He'll  come  up  'ere  and  tell  us,"  ses  Bill  Chambers.  "It's 
time  'e  was  here,  a'most." 

Five  minutes  arterwards  the  door  opened  and  Henery  Walker 
came  staggering  in.  He  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  his  'at  was 
knocked  on  one  side  of  his  'ead,  and  there  was  two  or  three  nasty- 
looking  scratches  on  'is  cheek.  He  came  straight  to  Bill  Cham- 
bers's mug — wot  'ad  just  been  filled — and  emptied  it,  and  then 
'e  sat  down  on  a  seat  gasping  for  breath. 

"Wot's  the  matter,  Henery?"  ses  Bill,  staring  at  'im  with  'is 
mouth  open. 

Henery  Walker  groaned  and  shook  his  'ead, 

"Didn't  you  get  the  hamper  ?"  ses  Bill,  turning  pale. 

Henery  Walker  shook  his  'ead  agin. 

"Shut  up !"  he  ses,  as  Bill  Chambers  started  finding  fault.  ^^I 
done  the  best  I  could.  Nothing  could  ha'  'appened  better — to 
start  with.  Directly  Ted  Brown  and  Joe  Smith  started,  Mrs. 
Pretty  and  her  sister,  and  all  the  kids  excepting  the  baby,  run 
out,  and  they'd  'ardly  gone  afore  I  was  inside  the  back-door 
and  looking  for  that  hamper,  and  I'd  hardly  started  afore  I 
heard  them  coming  back  agin.  I  was  at  the  foot  o'  the  stairs  at 
the  time,  and,  not  knowing  wot  to  do,  I  went  up  'em  into  Bob's 
bedroom." 

"Well?"  ses  Bill  Chambers,  as  Henery  Walker  stopped  and 
looked  round. 

"A'most  direckly  arterwards  I  'eard  Mrs.  Pretty  and  her  sister 
coming  upstairs,"  ses  Henery  Walker,  with  a  shudder.    "I  was 
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under  the  bed  at  the  time,  and  afore  I  could  say  a  word  Mrs. 
Pretty  gave  a  loud  screech  and  scratched  my  face  something 
cruel.    I  thought  she'd  gone  mad.'^ 

"You've  made  a  nice  mess  of  it !"  ses  Bill  Chambers. 

"Mess !"  ses  Henery,  firing  up.    "Wot  would  you  ha'  done  ?" 

"I  should  ha'  managed  diff'rent,"  ses  Bill  Chambers.  "Did 
she  know  who  you  was  ?" 

"Know  who  I  was?"  ses  Henery.  "0'  course  she  did.  It's 
my  belief  that  Bob  knew  all  about  it  and  told  'er  wot  to  do.^' 

"Well,  you've  done  it  now,  Henery,"  ses  Bill  Chambers. 
"Still,  that's  your  affair." 

"Ho,  is  it?"  ses  Henery  Walker.  "You  'ad  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  I  'ad,  excepting  that  you  was  sitting  up  'ere  in  com- 
fort while  I  was  doing  all  the  work.  It's  a  wonder  to  me  I  got 
off  as  well  as  I  did." 

Bill  Chambers  sat  staring  at  'im  and  scratching  his  'ead, 
and  just  then  they  all  'eard  the  voice  of  Bob  Pretty,  very  dis- 
tinct, outside,  asking  for  Henery  Walker.  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  Bob  Pretty,  carrying  his  'ead  very  'igh,  walked  into 
the  room. 

"Where's  Henery  Walker  ?"  he  ses,  in  a  loud  voice. 

Henery  Walker  put  down  the  empty  mug  wot  he'd  been  pre- 
tending to  drink  out  of  and  tried  to  smile  at  'im. 

"Halloa,  Bob !"  he  ses. 

'^hat  was  you  doing  in  my  'ouse?"  ses  Bob  Pretty,  very 
severe. 

"I — I  just  looked  in  to  see  whether  you  was  in.  Bob,"  ses 
Henery. 

"That's  why  you  was  found  under  my  bed,  I  s'pose?"  ses 
Bob  Pretty.  "I  want  a  straight  answer,  Henery  Walker,  and  I 
mean  to  'ave  it,  else  I'm  going  off  to  Cudford  for  Policeman 
White." 

"I  went  there  to  get  that  hamper,"  ses  Henery  Walker, 
plucking  up  spirit.  "You  won  it  unfair  last  night,  and  we  de- 
termined for  to  get  it  back.    So  now  you  know." 

"I  call  on  all  of  you  to  witness  that,"  ses  Bob  looking  round. 
"Henery  Walker  went  into  my  'ouse  to  steal  my  hamper.  He 
ses  so,  and  it  wasn't  'is  fault  he  couldn't  find  it.  I'm  a  pore 
man  and  I  can't  afford  such  things;  I  sold  it  this  morning,  a 
bargain,  for  thirty  bob." 

"Well,  then  there's^  no  call  to  make  a  fuss  over  it.  Bob,"  ses 
Bill  Chambers. 
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"I  sold  it  for  thirty  bob/'  ses  Bob  Pretty,  ^^and  when  I  went 
out  this  evening  I  left  the  money  on  my  bedroom  mantelpiece — 
one  pound,  two  arf -crowns,  two  two-shilling  pieces,  and  two  six- 
pences. My  wife  and  her  sister  both  saw  it  there.  That  theyll 
swear  to.'' 

"Well,  wot  about  it  ?"  ses  Sam  Jones,  staring  at  'im. 

"Arter  my  pore  wife  'ad  begged  and  prayed  Henery  Walker 
on  'er  bended  knees  to  spare  'er  life  and  go,"  ses  Bob  Pretty, 
"she  looked  at  the  mantelpiece  and  found  the  money  'ad  dis- 
appeared." 

Henery  Walker  got  up  all  white  and  shaking  and  flung  'is 
arms  about,  trying  to  get  'is  breath. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  I  stole  it?"  he  ses,  at  last. 

"0'  course  I  do,"  ses  Bob  Pretty.  "Why,  you  said  yourself 
afore  these  witnesses  and  Mr.  Smith  that  you  came  to  steal  the 
hamper.  Wot's  the  difference  between  stealing  the  hamper  and 
the  money  I  sold  it  for  ?" 

Henery  Walker  tried  for  to  answer  'im,  but  he  couldn't  speak 
a  word. 

"I  left  my  pore  wife  with  'er  apron  over  her  'ead  sobbing  as 
if  her  'art  would  break,"  ses  Bob  Pretty ;  "not  because  o'  the  loss 
of  the  money  so  much,  but  to  think  of  Henery  Walker  doing 
such  a  thing — and  'aving  to  go  to  jail  for  it." 

"I  never  touched  your  money,  and  you  know  it,"  ses  Henery 
Walker,  finding  his  breath  at  last.  "I  don't  believe  it  was 
there.   You  and  your  wife  'ud  swear  anything." 

"As  you  please,  Henery,"  ses  Bob  Pretty.  "Only  I'm  going 
straight  off  to  Cudford  to  see  Policeman  White;  he'll  be  glad 
of  a  job,  I  know.  There's  three  of  us  to  swear  to  it,  and  you  was 
found  under  my  bed." 

"Let  bygones  be  bygones,  Bob,"  ses  Bill  Chambers,  trying 
to  smile  at  'im. 

"No,  mate,"  ses  Bob  Pretty.  "I'm  going  to  'ave  my  rights, 
but  I  don't  want  to  be  'ard  on  a  man  I've  known  all  my  life; 
and  if,  afore  I  go  to  my  bed  to-night,  the  thirty  shillings  is 
brought  to  me,  I  won't  say  as  I  won't  look  over  it." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  shaking  his  'ead  at  them,  and  then, 
still  holding  it  very  'igh,  he  turned  round  and  walked  out. 

"He  never  left  no  money  on  the  mantelpiece,"  ses  Sam  Jones, 
at  last.    "Don't  you  believe  it.   You  go  to  jail,  Henery." 

"Anything  sooner  than  be  done  by  Bob  Pretty,"  ses  George 
Kettle. 
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"There's  not  much  doing  now,  Henery/'  ses  Bill  Chambers,  in 
a  soft  voice. 

Henery  Walker  wouldn't  listen  to  'em,  and  he  jumped  up  and 
carried  on  like  a  madman.  His  idea  was  for  'em  all  to  club 
together  to  pay  the  money,  and  to  borrow  it  from  Smith,  the 
landlord,  to  go  on  with.  They  wouldn't  'ear  of  it  at  fust,  but 
arter  Smith  'ad  pointed  out  that  they  might  'ave  to  go  to  jail 
with  Henery,  and  said  things  about  'is  license,  they  gave  way. 
Bob  Pretty  was  just  starting  off  to  see  Policeman  White  when 
they  took  the  money,  and  instead  o'  telling  'im  wot  they  thought 
of  'im,  as  they  'ad  intended,  Henery  Walker  'ad  to  walk  along- 
side of  'im  and  beg  and  pray  of  'im  to  take  the  money.  He  took 
it  at  last  as  a  favour  to  Henery,  and  bought  the  hamper  back 
with  it  next  morning — cheap.  Leastways,  he  said  so. 
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Mr.  Feed  Carter  stood  on  the  spacious  common,  inhaling  with 
all  the  joy  of  the  holiday-making  Londoner  the  salt  smell  of 
the  sea  below,  and  regarding  with  some  interest  the  movements 
of  a  couple  of  men  who  had  come  to  a  stop  a  short  distance 
away.  As  he  looked  they  came  on  again,  eying  him  closely  as 
they  approached — a  strongly  built,  shambling  man  of  fifty,  and 
a  younger  man,  evidently  his  son. 

"Good-evening,^'  said  the  former,  as  they  came  abreast  of 
Mr.  Carter. 

"Good-evening,^'  he  replied. 

"That's  him,"  said  both  together. 

They  stood  regarding  him  in  a  fashion  unmistakably  hostile. 
Mr.  Carter,  with  an  uneasy  smile,  awaited  developments. 

"What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  ?"  demanded  the  elder 
man,  at  last.   "Do  you  call  yourself  a  man  ?" 

"I  don't  call  myself  anything,"  said  the  puzzled  Mr.  Carter. 
"Perhaps  you're  mistaking  me  for  somebody  else." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,"  said  the  younger  man,  turning  to  the 
other— "didn't  I  tell  you  he'd  say  that?" 

"He  can  say  what  he  likes,"  said  the  other,  %ut  we've  got 
him  now.  If  he  gets  away  from  me  he'll  be  cleverer  than  what 
he  thinks  he  is." 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  him  now  we've  got  him  ?"  inquired 
his  son. 

The  elder  man  clenched  a  huge  fist  and  eyed  Mr.  Carter 
savagely.  "If  I  was  just  considering  myself,"  he  said,  "I  should 
hammer  him  till  I  was  tired  and  then  chuck  him  into  the  sea." 

His  son  nodded.  "That  wouldn't  do  Nancy  much  good, 
though,"  he  remarked. 

"I  want  to  do  everything  for  the  best,"  said  the  other,  "and 
I  s'pose  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  take  him  by  the 
scruff  of  his  neck  and  run  him  along  to  Nancy." 

"You  try  it,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  hotly.    "Who  is  Nancy?" 

The  other  growled,  and  was  about  to  aim  a  blow  at  him  when 
his  son  threw  himself  upon  him  and  besought  him  to  be  calm. 
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"Just  one/'  said  his  father,  struggling,  "only  one.  It  would 
do  me  good;  and  perhaps  he'd  come  along  the  quieter  for 
it/' 

"Look  here !"  said  Mr.  Carter.  "You're  mistaking  me  for 
somebody  else,  that's  what  you  are  doing.  What  am  I  supposed 
to  have  done?" 

"You're  supposed  to  have  come  courting  my  daughter,  Mr. 
Somebody  Else,"  said  the  other,  releasing  himself  and  thrusting 
his  face  into  Mr.  Carter's,  "and,  after  getting  her  promise  to 
marry  you,  nipping  off  to  London  to  arrange  for  the  wedding. 
She's  been  mourning  over  you  for  four  years  now,  having  an 
idea  that  you  had  been  made  away  with." 

"Being  true  to  your  memory,  you  skunk,"  said  the  son. 

"And  won't  look  at  decent  chaps  that  want  to  marry  her," 
added  the  other. 

,  "It's  all  a  mistake,"  said  Mr.   Carter.    "I  came  down  here 
this  morning  for  the  first  time  in  my  life." 

"Bring  him  along,"  said  the  son,  impatiently.  "It's  a  waste 
of  time  talking  to  him." 

Mr.  Carter  took  a  step  back  and  parleyed.  "I'll  come  along 
with  you  of  my  own  free  will,"  he  said,  hastily,  "just  to  show 
you  that  you  are  wrong;  but  I  won't  be  forced." 

He  turned  and  walked  back  with  them  towards  the  town, 
pausing  occasionally  to  admire  the  view.  Once  he  paused  so  long 
that  an  ominous  growl  arose  from  the  elder  of  his  captors. 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  eying  him  in  con- 
sternation; "suppose  that  she  makes  the  same  mistake  that  you 
have  made  ?    Oh,  Lord  !" 

"Keeps  it  up  pretty  well,  don't  he,  Jim?"  said  the  father. 

The  other  grunted  and,  drawing  nearer  to  Mr.  Carter  as  they 
entered  the  town,  stepped  along  in  silence.  Questions  which 
Mr.  Carter  asked  with  the  laudable  desire  of  showing  his  ig- 
norance concerning  the  neighbourhood  elicited  no  reply.  His 
discomfiture  was  increased  by  the  behaviour  of  an  elderly  boat- 
man, who,  after  looking  at  him  hard,  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  bade  him  "Good-evening."  Father  and  son  ex- 
changed significant  glances. 

They  turned  at  last  into  a  small  street,  and  the  elder  man, 
opening  the  door  of  a  neat  cottage,  laid  his  hand  on  the  prison- 
er's shoulder  and  motioned  him  in.  Mr.  Carter  obeyed,  and,  en- 
tering a  spotless  living-room,  removed  his  hat  and  with  affected 
composure  seated  himself  in  an  easy-chair. 
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"111  go  up  and  tell  Nan/'  said  Jim.  'Don't  let  him  run 
away." 

He  sprang  up  the  stairs,  which  led  from  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  the  next  moment  the  voice  of  a  young  lady,  labouring 
under  intense  excitement,  fell  on  the  ears  of  Mr.  Carter.  With 
a  fine  attempt  at  unconcern  he  rose  and  inspected  an  aged 
engraving  of  "The  Sailor's  Eeturn." 

"She'll  be  down  in  a  minute,"  said  Jim,  returning. 

"P'r'aps  it's  as  well  that  I  didn't  set  about  him,  after  all,'^ 
said  his  father.  "If  I  had  done  what  I  should  like  to  do,  his 
own  mother  wouldn't  have  known  him." 

Mr.  Carter  sniffed  defiantly  and,  with  a  bored  air,  resumed 
his  seat.  Ten  minutes  passed — fifteen;  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  the  elder  man's  impatience  found  vent  in  a  tirade  against 
the  entire  sex. 

"She's  dressing  up;  that's  what  it  is,"  explained  Jim.  "For 
him !" 

A  door  opened  above  and  a  step  sounded  on  the  stairs.  Mr. 
Carter  looked  up  uneasily,  and,  after  the  first  sensation  of 
astonishment  had  passed,  wondered  vaguely  what  his  double 
had  run  away  for.  The  girl,  her  lips  parted  and  her  eyes  bright, 
came  swiftly  down  into  the  room. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  said,  quickly. 

"Eh  ?"  said  her  father,  in  surprise.  "Why,  there !  Can't 
you  see?" 

The  light  died  out  of  the  girl's  face  and  she  looked  round 
in  dismay.  The  watchful  Mr.  Carter  thought  that  he  also  de- 
tected in  her  glance  a  spice  of  that  temper  which  had  made 
her  relatives  so  objectionable. 

"That !"  she  said,  loudly.    "That !    That's  not  my  Bert !" 

"That's  what  I  told  'em,'^  said  Mr.  Carter,  deferentially, 
"over  and  over  again." 

''What!"  said  her  father,  loudly.    'T^ook  again." 

"If  I  looked  all  night  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference,"  said 
the  disappointed  Miss  Evans.  "The  idea  of  making  such  a 
mistake !" 

"We're  all  liable  to  mistakes,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  magnani- 
mously, "even  the  best  of  us." 

"You  take  a  good  look  at  him,"  urged  her  brother,  "and  don't 
forget  that  it's  four  years  since  you  saw  him.  Isn't  that  Bert's 
nose  ?'^ 
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""No/'  said  the  girl,  glancing  at  the  feature  in  question,  ^'not 
a  bit  like  it.   Bert  had  a  beautiful  nose/' 

*^Look  at  his  eyes,"  said  Jim. 

Miss  Evans  looked,  and  meeting  Mr.  Carter's  steady  gaze 
tossed  her  head  scornfully  and  endeavoured  to  stare  him  down. 


An  elderly  boatman,  after  looking  at  him  hard,  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth  and  bade  him  ''Good-evening." 


Realising  too  late  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  but  unwilling  to 
accept  defeat,  she  stood  confronting  him  with  indignant  eyes. 

"Well?"  said  Mr.  Evans,  misunderstanding. 

"Not  a  bit  like,"  said  his  daughter,  turning  thankfully.  "And 
if  you  don't  like  Bert,  you  needn't  insult  him." 
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She  sat  down  with  her  back  towards  Mr.  Carter  and  looked 
out  at  the  window. 

"Well,  I  could  ha'  sworn  it  was  Bert  Simmons/'  said  the  dis- 
comfited Mr.  Evans. 

"Me,  too,''  said  his  son.  "I'd  ha'  sworn  to  him  anywhere.  It's 
the  most  extraordinary  likeness  I've  ever  seen." 

He  caught  his  father's  eye,  and  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb 
telegraphed  for  instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Carter. 

"He  can  go,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  with  an  attempt  at  dignity; 
^Tie  can  go  this  time,  and  I  hope  that  this'll  be  a  lesson  to  him* 
not  to  go  about  looking  like  other  people.  If  he  does,  next  time, 
p'r'aps,  he  won't  escape  so  easy." 

"You're  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  blandly.  "I'll  get  a 
new  face  first  thing  to-morrow  morning.  I  ought  to  have  done 
it  before." 

He  crossed  to  the  door  and,  nodding  to  the  fermenting  Mr. 
Evans,  bowed  to  the  profile  of  Miss  Evans  and  walked  slowly 
out.  Envy  of  Mr.  Simmons  was  mingled  with  amazement  at 
his  deplorable  lack  of  taste  and  common  sense.  He  would 
willingly  have  changed  places  with  him.  There  was  evidently 
a  strong  likeness,  and 

Busy  with  his  thoughts  he  came  to  a  standstill  in  the  centre 
of  the  footpath,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  air  of  determination, 
walked  slowly  back  to  the  house. 

"Yes?"  said  Mr.  Evans,  as  the  door  opened  and  the  face  of 
Mr.  Carter  was  thrust  in.   "What  have  you  come  back  for  ?" 

The  other  stepped  into  the  room  and  closed  the  door  softly 
behind  him.  "I  have  come  back,"  he  said,  slowly — "I  have 
come  back  because  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself." 

"Ashamed  of  yourself  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Evans,  rising  and  con- 
fronting him. 

Mr.  Carter  hung  his  head  and  gazed  nervously  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  girl.  "I  can't  keep  up  this  deception,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  but  distinct  voice.  "I  am  Bert  Simmons.  At  least,  that  is 
the  name  I  told  you  four  years  ago." 

"I  knew  I  hadn't  made  a  mistake,"  roared  Mr.  Evans  to  his 
son.  "I  knew  him  well  enough.  Shut  the  door,  Jim.  Don't  let 
him  go." 

"I  don't  want  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  with  a  glance  in  the 
direction  of  Nancy.    "I  have  come  back  to  make  amends." 

"Fancy  Nancy  not  knowing  him !"  said  Jim,  gazing  at  the 
astonished  Miss  Evans. 
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"She  was  afraid  of  getting  me  into  trouble/'  said  Mr.  Carter, 
"and  I  just  gave  her  a  wink  not  to  recognise  me ;  but  she  knew 
me  well  enough,  bless  her/' 

"How  dare  you !"  said  the  girl,  starting  up.  "Why,  I've 
never  seen  you  before  in  my  life." 

"All  right,  Nan,"  said  the  brazen  Mr.  Carter;  "but  it's  no 
good  keeping  it  up  now.   I've  come  back  to  act  fair  and  square." 

Miss  Evans  struggled  for  breath. 

"There  he  is,  my  girl,"  said  her  father,  patting  her  on  the 
back.  "He's  not  much  to  look  at,  and  he  treated  you  very  shabby, 
but  if  you  want  him  I  suppose  you  must  have  him." 

"Want   him?"  repeated   the   incensed   Miss   Evans.     "Want 
him  ?   I  tell  you  it's  not  Bert.   How  dare  he  come  here  and  call 
me  Nan?" 
.  "You  used  not  to  mind  it,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  plaintively. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Miss  Evans,  turning  to  her  father  and 
brother,  "it's  not  Bert.   Do  you  think  I  don't  know?" 

"Well,  he  ought  to  know  who  he  is,"  said  her  father,  reason- 
ably. 

"Of  course  I  ought,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  smiling  at  her.  "Be- 
sides, what  reason  should  I  have  for  saying  I  am  Bert  if  I  am 
not?" 

"That's  a  fair  question,"  said  Jim,  as  the  girl  bit  her  lip. 
^^hy  should  he?" 

"Ask  him,"  said  the  girl,  tartly. 

"Look  here,  my  girl,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  in  ominous  accents. 
"For  four  years  you've  been  grieving  over  Bert,  and  me  and 
Jim  have  been  hunting  high  and  low  for  him.  We've  got  him 
at  last,  and  now  you've  got  to  have  him." 

"If  he  don't  run  away  again,"  said  Jim.  "I  wouldn't  trust 
him  farther  than  I  could  see  him." 

Mr.  Evans  sat  and  glowered  at  his  prospective  son-in-law  as 
the  difficulties  of  the  situa+ion  developed  themselves.  Even 
Mr.  Carter's  reminders  that  he  had  come  back  and  surrendered 
of  his  own  free  will  failed  to  move  him,  and  he  was  hesitating 
between  tying  him  up  and  locking  him  in  the  attic  and  hiring 
a  man  to  watch  him,  when  Mr.  Carter  himself  suggested  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

"I'll  lodge  with  you,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  give  you  all  my  money 
and  things  to  take  care  of.    I  can't  run  away  without  money." 

He  turned  out  his  pockets  on  the  table.  Seven  pounds  eight- 
een shillings  and  fourpence  with  his  return  ticket  made  one 
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heap ;  his  watch  and  chain,  penknife,  and  a  few  other  accessories 
another.  A  suggestion  of  Jim's  that  he  should  add  his  boots 
was  vetoed  by  the  elder  man  as  unnecessary. 

"There  you  are/'  said  Mr.  Evans,  sweeping  the  things  into 
his  own  pockets;  "and  the  day  you  are  married  I  hand  them 
back  to  you.'' 

His  temper  improved  as  the  evening  wore  on.  By  the  time 
supper  was  finished  and  his  pipe  alight  he  became  almost  jocu- 
lar, and  the  coldness  of  Miss  Evans  was  the  only  drawback  to 
an  otherwise  enjoyable  evening. 

"Just  showing  off  a  little  temper,"  said  her  father,  after  she 
had  withdrawn;  "and  wants  to  show  she  ain't  going  to  forgive 
you  too  easy.  Not  but  what  you  behaved  badly ;  however,  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  that's  my  idea." 

The  behaviour  of  Miss  Evans  was  so  much  better  next  day 
that  it  really  seemed  as  though  her  father's  diagnosis  was  cor- 
rect. At  dinner,  when  the  men  came  home  from  work,  she 
piled  Mr.  Carter's  plate  up  so  generously  that  her  father  and 
brother  had  ample  time  at  their  disposal  to  watch  him  eat. 
And  when  he  put  his  hand  over  his  glass  she  poured  half  a 
pint  of  good  beer,  that  other  men  would  have  been  thankful 
for,  up  his  sleeve. 

She  was  out  all  the  afternoon,  but  at  tea-time  she  sat  next 
to  Mr.  Carter,  and  joined  brightly  in  the  conversation  concern- 
ing her  marriage.  She  addressed  him  as  Bert,  and  when  he  fur- 
tively pressed  her  hand  beneath  the  tablecloth  she  made  no  at- 
tempt to  withdraw  it. 

"I  can't  think  how  it  was  you  didn't  know  him  at  first,"  said 
her  father.    "You're  usually  wide-awake  enough." 

"Silly  for  me,"  said  Nancy;  "but  I  am  silly  sometimes." 

Mr.  Carter  pressed  her  hand  again,  and  gazing  tenderly  into 
her  eyes  received  a  glance  in  return  which  set  him  thinking. 
It  was  too  cold  and  calculating  for  real  affection;  in  fact,  after 
another  glance,  he  began  to  doubt  if  it  indicated  affection  at  all. 

"It's  like  old  times,  Bert,"  said  Miss  Evans,  with  an  odd 
smile.  "Do  you  remember  what  you  said  that  afternoon  when  I 
put  the  hot  spoon  on  your  neck?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  was  it  ?"  inquired  the  girl. 

"I  won't  repeat  it,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  firmly. 

He  was  reminded  of  other  episodes  during  the  meal,  but,  by 
the  exercise  of  tact  and  the  plea  of  a  bad  memory,  did  fairly 
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well.  He  felt  that  he  had  done  very  well  indeed  when,  having 
cleared  the  tea-things  away,  Nancy  came  and  sat  beside  him 
with  her  hand  in  his.  Her  brother  grunted,  but  Mr.  Evans,  in 
whom  a  vein  of  sentiment  still  lingered,  watched  them  with 
much  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Carter  had  got  possession  of  both  hands  and  was  mur- 
muring fulsome  flatteries  when  the  sound  of  somebody  pausing 
at  the  open  door  caused  them  to  be  hastily  withdrawn. 

"Evening,  Mr.  Evans,''  said  a  young  man,  putting  his  head 
in.    "Why,  halloa !  Bert !  Well,  of  all  the '' 

"Halloa !"  said  Mr.  Carter,  with  attempted  enthusiasm,  as 
he  rose  from  his  chair. 

"I  thought  you  was  lost,''  said  the  other,  stepping  in  and 
gripping  his  hand.  "I  never  thought  I  was  going  to  set  eyes 
on  you  again.  Well,  this  is  a  surprise.  You  ain't  forgot  Joe 
Wilson,  have  you?" 

"Course  I  haven't,  Joe,"  said  Mr.  Carter.  "I'd  have  known 
you  anywhere." 

He  shook  hands  effusively,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  after  a  little 
pretended  hesitation,  accepted  a  chair  and  began  to  talk  about 
old  times. 

"I  lay  you  ain't  forgot  one  thing,  Bert,"  he  said  at  last. 

'that's  that?"  inquired  the  other. 

"That  arf-quid  I  lent  you,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Carter,  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise,  pretended  to 
think,  Mr.  Wilson  supplying  him  with  details  as  to  time  and 
place,  which  he  was  in  no  position  to  dispute.  He  turned  to 
Mr.  Evans,  who  was  still  acting  as  his  banker,  and,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  requested  him  to  pay  the  money.  Conversation 
seemed  to  fail  somewhat  after  that,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  during 
an  awkward  pause,  went  off  whistling. 

"Same  old  Joe,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  lightly,  after  he  had  gone. 
"He  hasn't  altered  a  bit." 

Miss  Evans  glanced  at  him,  but  said  nothing.  She  was  look- 
ing instead  towards  a  gentleman  of  middle  age  who  was  peep- 
ing round  the  door  indulging  in  a  waggish  game  of  peep-bo 
with  the  unconscious  Mr.  Carter.  Finding  that  he  had  at  last 
attracted  his  attention,  the  gentleman  came  inside  and,  breath- 
ing somewhat  heavily  after  his  exertions,  stood  before  him  "with 
outstretched  hand. 

"How  goes  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Carter,  forcing  a  smile  and  shaking 
hands. 
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^^He's  grown  better-looking  than  ever/'  said  the  gentleman, 
subsiding  into  a  chair. 

"So  have  you/'  said  Mr.  Carter.  "I  should  hardly  have 
known  you." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again/'  said  the  other  in  a  more 
subdued  fashion.  "We're  all  glad  to  see  you  back,  and  I  'ope 
that  when  the  wedding-cake  is  sent  out  there'll  be  a  bit  for 
old  Ben  Prout." 

"You'll  be  the  first,  Ben,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  quickly. 

Mr.  Prout  got  up  and  shook  hands  with  him  again.  "It 
only  shows  what  mistakes  a  man  can  make,"  he  said,  resuming 
his  seat.  "It  only  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  misjudge  one's  fellow- 
creeturs.  When  you  went  away  sudden  four  years  ago,  I  says 
to  myself,  'Ben  Prout,'  I  says,  'make  up  your  mind  to  it,  that 
two  quid  has  gorn.' " 

The  smile  vanished  from  Mr.  Carter's  face,  and  a  sudden 
chill  descended  upon  the  company. 

"Two  quid?"  he  said,  stiffly.    "What  two  quid?" 

"The  two  quid  I  lent  you,"  said  Mr.  Prout,  in  a  pained 
voice. 

"When?"  said  Mr.  Carter,  struggling. 

"When  you  and  I  met  him  that  evening  on  the  pier,"  said 
Miss  Evans,  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice. 

Mr.  Carter  started,  and  gazed  at  her  uneasily.  The  smile 
on  her  lip  and  the  triumphant  gleam  in  her  eye  were  a  revela- 
tion to  him.  He  turned  to  Mr.  Evans  and  in  as  calm  a  voice 
as  he  could  assume,  requested  him  to  discharge  the  debt.  Mr. 
Prout,  his  fingers  twitching,  stood  waiting. 

"Well,  it's  your  money,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  grudgingly  ex- 
tracting a  purse  from  his  trouser-pocket ;  "and  I  suppose  you 
ought  to  pay  your  debts;  still " 

He  put  down  two  pounds  on  the  table  and  broke  off  in  sud- 
den amazement  as  Mr.  Prout,  snatching  up  the  money,  bolted 
headlong  from  the  room.  His  surprise  was  shared  by  his  son, 
but  the  other  two  made  no  sign.  Mr.  Carter  was  now  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and  his  voice  was  quite  calm  as  he  gave  instruc- 
tions for  the  payment  of  the  other  three  gentlemen  who  pre- 
sented claims  during  the  evening  endorsed  by  Miss  Evans.  As 
the  last  departed  Mr.  Evans,  whose  temper  had  been  gradually 
getting  beyond  his  control,  crossed  over  and  handed  him  his 
watch  and  chain,  a  few  coppers,  and  the  return  half  of  his 
railway  ticket. 
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"I  think  we  can  do  without  you,  after  all/*  he  said,  breath- 
ing thickly.  "IVe  no  doubt  you  owe  money  all  over  England. 
You're  a  cadger,  that's  what  you  are/' 

He  pointed  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  Carter,  after  twice  opening 
his  lips  to  speak  and  failing,  blundered  towards  it.  Miss  Evans 
watched  him  curiously. 

"Cheats  never  prosper,"  she  said,  with  gentle  severity. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  pausing  at  the  door. 

"It's  your  own  fault,"  continued  Miss  Evans,  who  was  suf- 
fering from  a  slight  touch  of  conscience.  "If  you  hadn't  come 
here  pretending  to  be  Bert  Simmons  and  calling  me  *Nan'  as 
if  you  had  known  me  all  my  life,  I  wouldn't  have  done  it." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mr.  Carter.  "I  wish  I  was  Bert 
Simmons,  that's  all.    Good-bye.'* 

"Wish  you  was !"  said  Mr.  Evans,  who  had  been  listening  in 
open-mouthed  astonishment.  "Look  here !  Man  to  man — are 
you  Bert  Simmons  or  are  you  not?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Carter. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Nancy. 

"And  you  didn't  owe  that  money?" 

"Nobody  owed  it,"  said  Nancy.  "It  was  done  just  to  punish 
him." 

Mr.  Evans,  with  a  strange  cry,  blundered  towards  the  door. 
"I'll  have  that  money  out  of  'em,"  he  roared,  "if  I  have  to  hold 
'em  up  and  shake  it  out  of  their  trouser-pockets.  You  stay 
here." 

He  hurried  up  the  road,  and  Jim,  with  the  set  face  of  a  man 
going  into  action  against  heavy  odds,  followed  him. 

"Your  father  told  me  to  stay,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  coming 
farther  into  the  room. 

Nancy  looked  up  at  him  through  her  eyelashes.  "You  need 
not  unless  you  want  to,"  she  said,  very  softly. 
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'^Everybody  is  superstitious/'  said  the  night-watchman,  as  he 
gave  utterance  to  a  series  of  chirruping  endearments  to  a  black 
cat  with  one  eye  that  had  just  been  using  a  leg  of  his  trousers 
as  a  serviette ;  "if  that  cat  'ad  stole  some  men's  suppers  they'd 
have  acted  foolish,  and  suffered  for  it  all  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

He  scratched  the  cat  behind  the  ear,  and  despite  himself  his 
face  darkened.  "Slung  it  over  the  side,  they  would,"  he  said, 
longingly,  "and  chucked  bits  o'  coke  at  it  till  it  sank.  As  I 
said  afore,  everybody  is  superstitious,  and  those  that  ain't 
ought  to  be  night-watchmen  for  a  time — that  'ud  cure  'em.  I 
knew  one  man  that  killed  a  black  cat,  and  arter  that  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  could  never  get  three  sheets  in  the  wind  with- 
out seeing  its  ghost.    Spoilt  his  life  for  'im,  it  did." 

He  scratched  the  cat's  other  ear.  "I  only  left  it  a  moment, 
while  I  went  round  to  the  Bull's  Head,"  he  said,  slowly  filling 

his  pipe,  "and  I  thought  I'd  put  it  out  o'  reach.  Some  men " 
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His  fingers  twined  round  the  animal's  neck;  then,  with  a 
sigh,  he  rose  and  took  a  turn  or  two  on  the  jetty. 

Superstitiousness  is  right  and  proper,  to  a  certain  extent,  he 
.said,  resuming  his  seat;  but,  o'  course,  like  everything  else, 
some  people  carry  it  too  far — they'd  believe  anything.  Weak- 
minded  they  are,  and  if  you're  in  no  hurry  I  can  tell  you  a 
tale  of  a  pal  o'  mine.  Bill  Burtenshaw  by  name,  that'll  prove 
my  words. 

His  mother  was  superstitious  afore  'im,  and  always  knew 
when  'er  friends  died  by  hearing  three  loud  taps  on  the  wall. 
The  on'y  mistake  she  ever  made  was  one  night  when,  arter  los- 
ing no  less  than  seven  friends,  she  found  out  it  was  the  man 
next  door  hanging  pictures  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
She  found  it  out  by  'im  hitting  'is  thumb-nail. 

For  the  first  few  years  arter  he  grew  up  Bill  went  to  sea, 
and  that  on'y  made  'im  more  superstitious  than  ever.  Him  and 
a  pal  named  Silas  Winch  went  several  v'y'ges  together,  and 
their  talk  used  to  be  that  creepy  that  some  o'  the  chaps  was 
a'most  afraid  to  be  left  on  deck  alone  of  a  night.  Silas  was  a 
long-faced,  miserable  sort  o'  chap,  always  looking  on  the  black 
side  o'  things,  and  shaking  his  'ead  over  it.  He  thought  noth- 
ing o'  seeing  ghosts,  and  pore  old  Ben  Huggins  slept  on  the 
floor  for  a  week  by  reason  of  a  ghost  with  its  throat  cut  that 
Silas  saw  in  his  bunk.  He  gave  Silas  arf  a  dollar  and  a  necktie 
to  change  bunks  with  'im. 

When  Bill  Burtenshaw  left  the  sea  and  got  married  he  lost 
sight  of  Silas  altogether,  and  the  on'y  thing  he  'ad  to  remind 
him  of  'im  was  a  piece  o'  paper  which  they  'ad  both  signed 
with  their  blood,  promising  that  the  fust  one  that  died  would 
appear  to  the  other.  Bill  agreed  to  it  one  evenin'  when  he 
didn't  know  wot  he  was  doing,  and  for  years  arterwards  'e  used 
to  get  the  cold  creeps  down  'is  back  when  he  thought  of  Silas 
dying  fust.  And  the  idea  of  dying  fust  'imself  gave  'im  cold 
creeps  all  over. 

Bill  was  a  very  good  husband  when  he  was  sober,  but  'is 
money  was  two  pounds  a  week,  and  when  a  man  has  all  that 
and  on'y  a  wife  to  keep  out  of  it,  it's  natural  for  'jm  to  drink. 
Mrs.  Burtenshaw  tried  all  sorts  o'  ways  and  means  of  curing 
'im,  but  it  was  no  use.  Bill  used  to  think  o'  ways,  too,  know- 
ing the  'arm  the  drink  was  doing  'im,  and  his  fav'rite  plan 
was  for  'is  missis  to  empty  a  bucket  o'  cold  water  over  'im 
every  time  he  came  'ome  the  worse  for  licker.    She  did  it  once. 
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but  as  she  'ad  to  spend  the  rest  o^  the  night  in  the  back-yard 
it  wasn't  tried  again. 

Bill  got  worse  as  he  got  older,  and  even  made  away  with  the 
furniture  to  get  drink  with.  And  then  he  used  to  tell  'is  missis- 
that  he  was  drove  to  the  pub  because  his  'ome  was  so  uncom- 
fortable. 

Just  at  that  time  things  was  at  their  worst  Silas  Winch,  who 
'appened  to  be  ashore  and  'ad  got  Bill's  address  from  a  pal, 
called  to  see  'im.  It  was  a  Saturday  arternoon  when  he  called, 
and,  o'  course.  Bill  was  out,  but  'is  missis  showed  him  in,  and, 
arter  fetching  another  chair  from  the  kitchen,  asked  'im  to  sit 
down. 

Silas  was  very  perlite  at  fust,  but  arter  looking  round  the 
room  and  seeing  'ow  bare  it  was,  he  gave  a  little  cough,  and 
he  ses,  "I  thought  Bill  was  doing  well?"  he  ses. 

"So  he  is,"  ses  Mrs.  Burtenshaw. 

Silas  Winch  coughed  again. 

"I  suppose  he  likes  room  to  stretch  'imself  about  in  ?"  he  ses, 
looking  round. 

Mrs.  Burtenshaw  wiped  'er  eyes  and  then,  knowing  'ow  Silas 
had  been  an  old  friend  o'  Bill's  she  drew  'er  chair  a  bit  closer 
and  told  him  'ow  it  was.  '^A  better  'usband,  when  he's  sober, 
3^ou  couldn't  wish  to  see,"  she  ses,  wiping  her  eyes  agin.  "He'd 
give  me  anything — if  he  'ad  it." 

Silas's  face  got  longer  than  ever.  "As  a  matter  o'  fact,"  he 
ses,  "I'm  a  bit  down  on  my  luck,  and  I  called  round  with  the 
'ope  that  Bill  could  lend  me  a  bit,  just  till  I  can  pull  round." 

Mrs.  Burtenshaw  shook  her  'ead. 

'^ell,  I  s'pose  I  can  stay  and  see  'im?"  ses  Silas.  "Me  and 
'im  used  to  be  great  pals  at  one  time,  and  many's  the  good  turn 
I've  done  him.   Wot  time'll  he  be  'ome?" 

"Any  time  after  twelve,"  ses  Mrs.  Burtenshaw;  %ut  you'd 
better  not  be  here  then.  You  see,  'im  being  in  that  condition, 
he  might  think  you  was  your  own  ghost  come  according  to 
promise  and  be  frightened  out  of  'is  life.  He's  often  talked 
about  it." 

Silas  Winch  scratched  his  head  and  looked  at  'er  thoughtful- 
like. 

"Why  shouldn't  he  mistake  me  for  a  ghost?"  he  ses  at  last; 
"the  shock  might  do  'im  good.  And,  if  you  come  to  that,  why 
shouldn't  I  pretend  to  be  my  own  ghost  and  warn  'im  off  the 
drink?" 
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Mrs.  Burtenshaw  got  so  excited  at  the  idea  she  couldn^t 
'ardly  speak,  but  at  last,  arter  saying  over  and  over  agin  she 
wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  for  worlds,  she  and  Silas  arranged 
that  he  should  come  in  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  give  Bill  a  solemn  warning.  She  gave  'im  her  key,  and 
Silas  said  he'd  come  in  with  his  'air  and  cap  all  wet  and  pre- 
tend he'd  been  drowned. 


Silas  was  very  perlite  at  fust. 


"It's  very  kind  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble  for  nothing," 
ses  Mrs.  Burtenshaw  as  Silas  got  up  to  go. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  ses  Silas.  "It  ain't  the  fust  time,  and  I 
don't  suppose  it'll  be  the  last,  that  I've  put  myself  out  to  help 
my  feller-creeturs.  We  all  ought  to  do  wot  we  can  for  each 
other." 

"Mind,  if  he  finds  it  out,"  ses  Mrs.  Burtenshaw,  all  of  a 
tremble,  "I  don't  know  nothing  about  it.  P'r'aps  to  make  it 
more  life-like  I'd  better  pretend  not  to  see  you." 
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"P'r'aps  it  would  be  better,"  ses  Silas,  stopping  at  the  street 
door.  "All  I  ask  is  that  you'll  'ide  the  poker  and  anything  else 
that  might  be  laying  about  handy.  And  you  'ad  better  oil  the 
lock  so  as  the  key  won't  make  a  noise." 

Mrs.  Burtenshaw  shut  the  door  arter  'im,  and  then  she  went 
in  and  'ad  a  quiet  sit-down  all  by  'erself  to  think  it  over.  The 
only  thing  that  comforted  'er  was  that  Bill  would  be  in 
licker,  and  also  that  'e  would  believe  anything  in  the  ghost 
line. 

It  was  past  twelve  when  a  couple  o'  pals  brought  him  'ome, 
and,  arter  offering  to  fight  all  six  of  'em,  one  after  the  other, 
Bill  hit  the  wall  for  getting  in  'is  way,  and  tumbled  upstairs 
to  bed.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  'e  was  fast  asleep,  and  pore 
Mrs.  Burtenshaw,  arter  trying  her  best  to  keep  awake,  fell 
asleep  too. 

She  was  woke  up  suddenly  by  a  noise  that  froze  the  marrer 
in  'er  bones — the  most  'art-rending  groan  she  'ad  ever  heard 
in  'er  life;  and,  raising  her  'ead,  she  saw  Silas  Winch  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  'ad  done  his  face  and  hands  over 
with  wot  is  called  loominous  paint,  his  cap  was  pushed  at  the 
back  of  his  'ead,  and  wet  wisps  of  'air  was  hanging  over  his 
eyes.  For  a  moment  Mrs.  Burtenshaw's  'art  stood  still  and 
then  Silas  let  off  another  groan  that  put  her  on  edge  all  over. 
It  was  a  groan  that  seemed  to  come  from  nothing  a'most  until 
it  spread  into  a  roar  that  made  the  room  tremble  and  rattled 
the  jug  in  the  wash-stand  basin.  It  shook  everything  in  the 
room  but  Bill,  and  he  went  on  sleeping  like  an  infant.  Silas 
did  two  more  groans,  and  then  'e  leaned  over  the  foot  o'  the 
bed,  and  stared  at  Bill,  as  though  'e  couldn't  believe  his  eye- 
sight. 

"Try  a  squeaky  one,"  ses  Mrs.  Burtenshaw. 

Silas  tried  five  squeaky  ones,  and  then  he  'ad  a  fit  o'  cough- 
ing that  would  ha'  woke  the  dead,  as  they  say,  but  it  didn't 
wake  Bill. 

"Now  some  more  deep  ones,"  ses  Mrs.  Burtenshaw,  in  a 
w'isper. 

Silas  licked  his  lips — forgetting  the  paint — and  tried  the 
deep  ones  agin. 

"Now  mix  'em  a  bit,"  ses  Mrs.  Burtenshaw. 

Silas  stared  at  her.  "Look  'ere,"  he  ses,  very  short,  "do  you 
think  I'm  a  fog-horn,  or  wot?" 

He  stood  there  sulky  for  a  moment,  and  then 
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a  noise  that  nothing  living  could  miss  hearing;  even  Bill 
couldn't.  He  moved  in  'is  sleep,  and  arter  Silas  'ad  done  it 
twice  more  he  turned  and  spoke  to  'is  missis  about  it.  "D'ye 
hear  ?"  he  ses ;  "stop  it.    Stop  it  at  once." 

Mrs.  Burtenshaw  pretended  to  be  asleep,  and  Bill  was  just 
going  to  turn  over  agin  when  Silas  let  off  another  groan.  It 
was  on'y  a  little  one  this  time,  but  Bill  sat  up  as  though  he  'ad 
been  shot,  and  he  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  Silas  standing 
there  than  'e  gave  a  dreadful  'owl  and,  rolling  over,  wropped 
'imself  up  in  all  the  bedclothes  'e  could  lay  his  'ands  on.  Then 
Mrs.  Burtenshaw  gave  a  'owl  and  tried  to  get  some  of  'em 
back;  but  Bill,  thinking  it  was  the  ghost,  only  held  on  tighter 
than  ever. 

"Bill !"  ses  Silas  Winch,  in  an  awful  voice. 

Bill  gave  a  kick,  and  tried  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  bed. 

"Bill,"  ses  Silas  agin,  "why  don't  you  answer  me  ?  I've  come 
all  the  way  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  see  you, 
and  this  is  all  I  get  for  it.  Haven't  you  got  anything  to  say 
to  me?" 

"Good-bye,"  ses  Bill,  in  a  voice  all  smothered  with  the  bed- 
clothes. 

Silas  Winch  groaned  agin,  and  Bill,  as  the  shock  'ad  made 
a'most  sober,  trembled  all  over. 

"The  moment  I  died,"  ses  Silas,  "I  thought  of  my  promise 
towards  you.  'Bill's  expecting  me,'  I  ses,  and,  instead  of  stay- 
ing in  comfort  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  I  kicked  off  the  body 
of  the  cabin-boy  wot  was  clinging  round  my  leg,  and  'ere  I  am." 

"It  was  very — t-t-thoughtful — of  you — Silas,"  ses  Bill;  "but 
you  always — w-w-was — thoughtful.    Good-bye." 

Afore  Silas  could  answer,  Mrs.  Burtenshaw,  who  felt  more 
comfortable,  'aving  got  a  bit  o'  the  clothes  back,  thought  it  was 
time  to  put  'er  spoke  in. 

"Lor'  bless  me.  Bill,"  she  ses.  "Wotever  are  you  a-talking  to 
yourself  like  this  for  ?   'Ave  you  been  dreaming  ?" 

"Dreaming!"  ses  pore  Bill,  catching  hold  of  her  'and  and 
gripping  it  till  she  nearly  screamed.  "I  wish  I  was.  Can't  you 
see  it?" 

"See  it?"  ses  his  wife.   "See  wot?" 

"The  ghost,"  ses  Bill,  in  a  'orrible  whisper;  "the  ghost  of 
my  dear,  kind  old  pal,  Silas  Winch.  The  best  and  noblest  pal 
a  man  ever  'ad.    The  kindest-'arted " 

"Rubbish,"  ses   Mrs.   Burtenshaw.    "You've  been  dreaming. 
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And  as  for  the  kindest-parted  pal,  why  I've  often  heard  you 
say- 


"H'sh!''  ses  Bill.  "I  didn't.  Ill  swear  I  didn't.  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"You  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep/'  ses  his  wife,  "hiding  your 
'ead  under  the  clothes  like  a  child  that's  afraid  o'  the  dark ! 
There's  nothing  there,  I  tell  you.  Wot  next  will  you  see,  I 
wonder?   Last  time  it  was  a  pink  rat." 

"This  is  fifty  million  times  worse  than  pink  rats,"  ses  Bill. 
"I  on'y  wish  it  was  a  pink  rat." 

"I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  there,"  ses  his  wife.    "Look !" 

Bill  put  his  'ead  up  and  looked,  and  then  'e  gave  a  dreadful 
scream  and  dived  under  the  bedclothes  agin. 

"Oh,  well,  'ave  it  your  own  way,  then,"  ses  his  wife.  "If  it 
pleases  you  to  think  there  is  a  ghost  there,  and  to  go  on  talking 
to  it,  do  so,  and  welcome." 

She  turned  over  and  pretended  to  go  to  sleep  agin,  and  arter 
a  minute  or  two  Silas  spoke  agin  in  the  same  hollow  voice. 

"Bill !"  he  ses. 

"Yes,"  ses  Bill,  with  a  groan  of  his  own. 

"She  can't  see  me,"  ses  Silas,  "and  she  can't  'ear  me;  but 
I'm  'ere  all  right.   Look!" 

"I  'ave  looked,"  ses  Bill,  with  his  'ead  still  under  the  clothes. 

"We  was  always  pals.  Bill,  you  and  me,"  ses  Silas;  "many 
a  v'y'ge  'ave  we  had  together,  mate,  and  now  I'm  a-laying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  you  are  snug  and  'appy  in 
your  own  warm  bed.  I  'ad  to  come  to  see  you,  according  to 
promise,  and  over  and  above  that,  since  I  was  drowned  my  eyes 
'ave  been  opened.    Bill,  you're  drinking  yourself  to  death !" 

"I — I — didn't  know  it,"  ses  Bill,  shaking  all  over.  "I'll 
knock  it — off  a  bit,  and — thank  you — for — ^w-w-warning  me. 
G-G-Good-bye." 

"You'll  knock  it  off  altogether,"  ses  Silas  Winch,  in  a  awful 
voice.  "You're  not  to  touch  another  drop  of  beer,  wine,  or 
spirits  as  long  as  you  live.   D'ye  hear  me?" 

"Not — not  as  medicine?"  ses  Bill,  holding  the  clothes  up  a 
bit  so  as  to  be  more  distinct. 

"Not  as  anything,"  ses  Silas;  "not  even  over  Christmas  pud- 
ding. Raise  your  right  arm  above  your  'ead  and  swear  by  the 
ghost  of  pore  Silas  Winch,  as  is  laying  at  'the  bottom  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  that  you  won't  touch  another  drop." 

Bill  Burtenshaw  put  'is  arm  up  and  swore  it.    Then  'e  took 
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'is  arm  in  agin  and  lay  there  wondering  wot  was  going  to 
appen  next. 

"If  you  ever  break  your  oath  by  on'y  so  much  as  a  tea- 
spoonful/'  ses  Silas,  "youll  see  me  agin,  and  the  second  time 
you  see  me  you'll  die  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  No  man  can 
see  me  twice  and  live." 

Bill  broke  out  in  a  cold  perspiration  all  over.  "You'll  be 
careful,  won't  you,  Silas?"  he  ses.  "You'll  remember  you  'ave 
seen  me  once,  I  mean?" 

"And  there's  another  thing  afore  I  go,"  ses  Silas.  "I've  left 
a  widder,  and  if  she  don't  get  'elp  from  some  one  she'll  starve." 

"Pore  thing,"  ses  Bill.    "Pore  thing." 

"If  you  'ad  died  afore  me,"  ses  Silas,  "I  should  'ave  looked 
arter  your  good  wife — wot  I've  now  put  in  a  sound  sleep — as 
long  as  I  lived." 

Bill  didn't  say  anything. 

"I  should  'ave  given  'er  fifteen  shillings  a  week,"  ses  Silas. 

"  'Ow  much  ?"  ses  Bill,  nearly  putting  his  'ead  up  over  the 
ilothes,  while  'is  wife  almost  woke  up  with  surprise  and  anger. 

"Fifteen  shillings,"  ses  Silas,  in  'is  most  awful  voice.  "You'll 
save  that  over  the  drink." 

"I — I'll  go  round  and  see  her,"  ses  Bill.  "She  might  be  one 
o'  these  'ere  independent " 

"I  forbid  you  to  go  near  the  place,"  ses  Silas.  "Send  it  by 
post  every  week;  15  Shap  Street  will  find  her.  Put  your  arm 
up  and  swear  it;  same  as  you  did  afore." 

Bill  did  as  'e  was  told,  and  then  'e  lay  and  trembled,  as  Silas 
gave  three  more  awful  groans. 

"Farewell,  Bill,"  he  ses.  "Farewell.  I  am  going  back  to  my 
bed  at  the  bottom  o'  the  sea.  So  long  as  you  keep  both  your 
oaths  I  shall  stay  there.  If  you  break  one  of  'em  or  go  to  see 
my  pore  wife  I  shall  appear  agin.  Farewell!  Farewell!  Fare- 
well !" 

Bill  said  "Good-bye,"  and  arter  a  long  silence  he  ventured 
to  put  an  eye  over  the  edge  of  the  clothes  and  discovered  that 
the  ghost  'ad  gone.  He  lay  awake  for  a  couple  o'  hours,  won- 
dering and  saying  over  the  address  to  himself  so  that  he 
shouldn't  forget  it,  and  just  afore  it  was  time  to  get  up  he  fell 
into  a  peaceful  slumber.  His  wife  didn't  get  a  wink,  and  she 
lay  there  trembling  with  passion  to  think  'ow  she'd  been  done, 
and  wondering  'ow  she  was  to  alter  it. 

Bill  told  'er  all  about  it  in  the  morning;  and  then  with  tears 
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in  his  eyes  ^e  went  downstairs  and  emptied  a  little  barrel  o' 
beer  down  the  sink.  For  the  fust  two  or  three  days  'e  went 
about  with  a  thirst  that  he'd  ha'  given  pounds  for  if  'e'd  been 
allowed  to  satisfy  it_,  but  arter  a  time  it  went  off,  and  then, 
like  all  teetotallers,  'e  began  to  run  down  drink  and  call  it  pison. 

The  fust  thing  'e  did  when  'e  got  his  money  on  Friday  was 
to  send  off  a  post-office  order  to  Shap  Street,  and  Mrs.  Burten- 
shaw  cried  with  rage  and  'ad  to  put  it  down  to  the  headache. 
She  'ad  the  headache  every  Friday  for  a  month,  and  Bill,  wot 
was  feeling  stronger  and  better  than  he  'ad  done  for  years,  felt 
quite  sorry  for  her. 

By  the  time  Bill  'ad  sent  off  six  orders  she  was  worn  to  skin 
and  bone  a'most  a-worrying  over  the  way  Silas  Winch  was 
spending  her  money.  She  dursn't  undeceive  Bill  for  two  rea- 
sons: fust  of  all,  because  she  didn't  want  'im  to  take  to  drink 
agin;  and  secondly,  for  fear  of  wot  he  might  do  to  'er  if  ^e 
found  out  'ow  she'd  been  deceiving  'im. 

She  was  laying  awake  thinking  it  over  one  night  while  Bill 
was  sleeping  peaceful  by  her  side,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she  'ad 
an  idea.  The  more  she  thought  of  it  the  better  it  seemed;  but 
she  laid  awake  for  ever  so  long  afore  she  dared  to  do  more  than 
think.  Three  or  four  times  she  turned  and  looked  at  Bill  and 
listened  to  'im  breathing,  and  then,  trembling  all  over  with 
fear  and  excitement,  she  began  'er  little  game. 

"He  did  send  it,"  she  ses,  with  a  piercing  scream.  "He  did 
send  it." 

"W-w-wot's  the  matter?"  ses  Bill,  beginning  to  wake  up. 

Mrs.  Burtenshaw  didn't  take  any  notice  of  'im. 

"He  did  send  it,"  she  ses,  screaming  agin.  "Every  Friday 
night  reg'lar.    Oh,  don't  let  'im  see  you  agin/' 

Bill,  wot  was  just  going  to  ask  'er  whether  she  'ad  gone  mad, 
gave  a  awful  'owl  and  disappeared  right  down  in  the  middle  o' 
the  bed. 

"There's  some  mistake,"  ses  Mrs.  Burtenshaw,  in  a  voice 
that  could  ha'  been  'eard  through  arf-a-dozen  beds  easy.  "It 
must  ha'  been  lost  in  the  post.   It  must  ha'  been." 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  then  she  ses,  "All  right," 
she  ses,  "I'll  bring  it  myself,  then,  by  hand  every  week.  No, 
Bill  sha'n't  come;  I'll  promise  that  for  'im.  Do  go  away;  he 
might  put  his  'ead  up  at  any  moment." 

She  began  to  gasp  and  sob,  and  Bill  began  to  think  wot  a 
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good  wife  he  'ad  got,  when  he  felt  'er  put  a  couple  of  pillers 
over  where  she  judged  his  'ead  to  be,  and  hold  'em  down  with 
her  arm. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Winch,"  she  ses,  very  loud.  "Thank  you. 
Good-bye.    Good-bye.'' 

She  began  to  quieten  down  a  bit,  although  little  sobs,  like 


With  tears  in  his  eyes  'e  emptied  a  little  barrel  o'  beer 
down  the  sink. 


wimmen  use  when  they  pretend  that  they  want  to  leave  oS: 
cr3dng  but  can't,  kept  breaking  out  of  'er.  Then,  by-and-bye,  she 
quieted  down  altogether  and  a  husky  voice  from  near  the  foot, 
of  the  bed  ses :  "Has  it  gorn  ?" 

"Oh,  Bill,"  she  ses,  with  another  sob,  "I've  seen  the  ghost  !'^' 

"Has  it  gorn?"  ses  Bill,  agin. 
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"Yes,  it's  gorn/'  ses  his  wife,  shivering.  "Oh,  Bill,  it  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  looking  at  me,  with  its  face  and  'ands  all 
shiny  white,  and  damp  curls  on  its  forehead.   Oh  V 

Bill  came  up  very  slow  and  careful,  but  with  'is  eyes  still 
shut. 

"His  wife  didn't  get  the  money  this  week,"  ses  Mrs.  Burten- 
shaw;  '^Dut  as  he  thought  there  might  be  a  mistake  somewhere 
he  appeared  to  me  instead  of  to  you.  I've  got  to  take  the  money 
by  hand." 

"Yes,  I  heard,"  ses  Bill;  "and  mind,  if  you  should  lose  it  or 
be  robbed  of  it,  let  me  know  at  once.   D'ye  hear?   At  once!" 

"Yes,  Bill,"  ses  'is  wife. 

They  lay  quiet  for  some  time,  although  Mrs.  Burtenshaw 
still  kept  trembling  and  shaking;  and  then  Bill  ses:  "Next 
time  a  man  tells  you  he  'as  seen  a  ghost,  p'r'aps  you'll  believe 
in  'im." 

Mrs.  Burtenshaw  took  out  the  end  of  the  sheet  wot  she  'ad 
stuffed  in  'er  mouth  when  'e  began  to  speak. 

"Yes,  Bill,"  she  ses. 

Bill  Burtenshaw  gave  'er  the  fifteen  shillings  next  morning 
and  every  Friday  night  arterwards;  and  that's  'ow  it  is  that, 
while  other  wimmen  'as  to  be  satisfied  looking  at  new  hats  and 
clothes    in    the    shop-winders,    Mrs.    Burtenshaw    is    able    to 
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"Jealousy  ;  that's  wot  it  is/'  said  the  night-watchman,  trying  to 
sneer — "pure  jealousy." 

He  had  left  his  broom  for  a  hurried  half-pint  at  the  "Bull's 
Head" — left  it  leaning  in  a  negligent  attitude  against  the  ware- 
house-wall; now,  lashed  to  the  top  of  the  crane  at  the  jetty  end, 
it  pointed  its  soiled  bristles  towards  the  evening  sky  and  defied 
capture. 

"And  I  know  who  it  is,  and  why  'e's  done  it,"  he  continued. 
"Fust  and  last,  I  don't  suppose  I  was  talking  to  the  gal  for 
more  than  ten  minutes,  and  arf  of  that  was  about  the  weather. 

"I  don't  suppose  anybody  'as  suffered  more  from  jealousy  than 
wot  I  'ave.  Other  people's  jealousy,  I  mean.  Ever  since  I  was 
married  the  missis  has  been  setting  traps  for  me,  and  asking 
people  to  keep  an  eye  on  me.  I  blacked  one  of  the  eyes  once — 
like  a  fool — and  the  chap  it  belonged  to  made  up  a  tale  about 
me  that  I  ain't  lived  down  yet. 

"Years  ago,  when  I  was  out  with  the  missis  one  evening,  I 
saved  a  gal's  life  for  her.  She  slipped  as  she  was  getting  off  a 
bus,  and  I  caught  'er  just  in  time.  Fine  strapping  gal  she  was, 
and  afore  I  could  get  my  balance  we  'ad  danced  round  and 
round  arfway  acrost  the  road  with  our  arms  round  each  other's 
necks,  and  my  missis  watching  us  from  the  pavement.  When  we 
were  safe,  she  said  the  gal  'adn't  slipped  at  all;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  gal  'ad  got  'er  breath,  I'm  blest  if  she  didn't  say  so  too. 

"You  can't  argufy  with  jealous  people,  and  you  can't  shame 
'em.  AVhen  I  told  my  missis  once  that  I  should  never  dream  of 
being  jealous  of  her,  instead  of  up  and  thanking  me  for  it,  she 
spoilt  the  best  frying-pan  we  ever  had.  When  the  widder-woman 
next-door  but  two  and  me  'ad  rheumatics  at  the  same  time,  she 
went  and  asked  the  doctor  whether  it  was  catching. 

"The  worse  trouble  o'  that  kind  I  ever  got  into  was  all  through 
trying  to  do  somebody  else  a  kindness.  I  went  out  o'  my  way  to 
do  it;  I  wasted  the  whole  evening  for  the  sake  of  other  people, 
and  got  into  such  trouble  over  it  that  even  now  it  gives  me  the 
cold  shivers  to  think  of. 
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"Cap'n  Tarbell  was  the  man  I  tried  to  do  a  good  turn  to;  a 
man  what  used  to  be  master  of  a  ketch  called  the  Lizzie  and 
Annie,  trading  between  ^ere  and  Shoremouth.  'Artful  Jack'  he 
used  to  be  called,  and  if  ever  a  man  deserved  the  name,  he  did. 
A  widder-man  of  about  fifty,  and  as  silly  as  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He 


"A  widder-man  of  about  fifty,  and  as  silly  as  a 
boy  of  fifteen." 

^ad  been  talking  of  getting  married  agin  for  over  ten  years,  and, 
thinking  it  was  only  talk,  I  didn't  give  'im  any  good  advice. 
Then  he  told  me  one  night  that  'e  was  keeping  company  with  a 
woman  named  Lamb,  who  lived  at  a  place  near  Shoremouth. 
When  I  asked  'im  what  she  looked  like,  he  said  that  she  had  a 
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good  'art,  and_,  knowing  wot  that  meant,  I  wasn't  at  all  surprised 
when  he  told  me  some  time  arter  that  'e  had  been  a  silly  fool. 

"  ^Well,  if  she's  got  a  good  'art/  I  ses,  ^p'r'aps  she'll  let  yon 
go.' 

"'Talk  sense/  he  ses.  'It  ain't  good  enough  for  that.  Why, 
she  worships  the  ground  I  tread  on.  She  thinks  there  is  nobody 
like  me  in  the  whole  wide  world.' 

"  'Let's  'ope  she'll  think  so  arter  you're  married,'  I  ses,  trying 
to  cheer  him  up. 

"  'I'm  not  going  to  get  married,'  he  ses.  'Leastways,  not  to  'er. 
But  'ow  to  get  out  of  it  without  breaking  her  'art  and  being  had 
up  for  breach  o'  promise  I  can't  think.  And  if  the  other  one  got 
to  'ear  of  it,  I  should  lose  her  too.' 

"  'Other  one  ?'  I  ses,  'wot  other  one  ?' 

"Cap'n  Tarbell  shook  his  'ead  and  smiled  like  a  silly  gal. 

"  'She  fell  in  love  with  me  on  top  of  a  bus  in  the  Mile  End 
Eoad/  he  ses.  'Love  at  fust  sight  it  was.  She's  a  widder-lady 
with  a  nice  little  'ouse  at  Bow,  and  plenty  to  live  on — her  'us- 
band  having  been  a  builder.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  You  see, 
if  I  married  both  of  'em  it's  sure  to  be  found  out  sooner  or  later.' 

"  'You'll  be  found  out  as  it  is,'  I  ses,  'if  you  ain't  careful.  I'm 
surprised  at  you.' 

"  'Yes,'  he  ses,  getting  up  and  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  'especially  as  Mrs.  Plimmer  is  always  talking  about  com- 
ing down  to  see  the  ship.  One  thing  is,  the  crew  won't  give  me 
away ;  they've  been  with  me  too  long  for  that.  P'r'aps  you  could 
give  me  a  little  advice,  Bill.' 

"I  did.  I  talked  to  that  man  for  an  hour  and  a  arf,  and  when 
I  'ad  finished  he  said  he  didn't  want  that  kind  of  advice  at  all. 
Wot  'e  wanted  was  for  me  to  tell  'im  'ow  to  get  rid  of  Miss  Lamb 
and  marry  Mrs.  Plimmer  without  anybody  being  oifended  or  hav- 
ing their  feelings  hurt. 

"Mrs.  Plimmer  came  down  to  the  ship  the  very  next  evening. 
Fine-looking  woman  she  was,  and,  wot  with  'er  watch  and  chain 
and  di'mond  rings  and  brooches  and  such-like,  I  should  think 
she  must  'ave  'ad  five  or  six  pounds'  worth  of  jewell'ry  on  'er.  She 
gave  me  a  very  pleasant  smile,  and  I  gave  'er  one  back,  and  we 
stood  chatting  there  like  old  friends  till  at  last  she  tore  'erself 
away  and  went  on  board  the  ship. 

"She  came  off  by  and  by  hanging  on  Cap'n  Tarbell's  arm. 
The  cap'n  was  dressed  up  in  'is  Sunday  clothes,  with  one  of  the 
cleanest  collars  on  I  'ave  ever  seen  in  my  life,  and  smoking  a 
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cigar  that  smelt  like  an  escape  of  gas.  He  came  back  alone  at 
ha'past  eleven  that  night,  and  ^e  told  me  that  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
other  one  down  Shoremouth  way  he  should  be  the  'appiest  man 
on  earth. 

'^  'Mrs.  Plimmer's  only  got  one  fault/  he  ses,  shaking  his  'ead, 
'and  that's  jealousy.  If  she  got  to  know  of  Laura  Lamb,  it  would 
be  all  U.P.  It  makes  me  go  cold  all  over  when  I  think  of  it.  The 
only  thing  is  to  get  married  as  quick  as  I  can ;  then  she  can't  help 
^erself.' 

"  'It  wouldn't  prevent  the  other  one  making  a  fuss,  though,'  I 
ses. 

"  'No,'  he  ses,  very  thoughtfully,  'it  wouldn't.  I  shall  'ave  to 
do  something  there,  but  wot,  I  don't  know.' 

"He  climbed  on  board  like  a  man  with  a  load  on  his  mind,  and 
arter  a  look  at  the  sky  went  below  and  forgot  both  'is  troubles  in 
sleep. 

"Mrs.  Plimmer  came  down  to  the  wharf  every  time  the  ship 
was  up,  arter  that.  Sometimes  she'd  spend  the  evening  aboard, 
and  sometimes  they'd  go  off  and  spend  it  somewhere  else.  She 
'ad  a  fancy  for  the  cabin,  I  think,  and  the  cap'n  told  me  that  she 
'ad  said  when  they  were  married  she  was  going  to  sail  with  'im 
sometimes. 

"  'But  it  ain't  for  six  months  yet,'  he  ses,  'and  a  lot  o^  things 
might  'appen  to  the  other  one  in  that  time,  with  luck.' 

"It  was  just  about  a  month  arter  that  that  'e  came  to  me  one 
evening  trembling  all  over.  I  'ad  just  come  on  dooty,  and  afore 
I  could  ask  'im  wot  was  the  matter  he  'ad  got  me  in  the  'Bull's 
Head'  and  stood  me  three  arf -pints,  one  arter  the  other. 

"  'I'm  ruined,'  he  ses  in  a  'usky  whisper ;  'I'm  done  for.  Why 
was  wimmen  made  ?  Wot  good  are  they  ?  Fancy  'ow  bright  and 
'appy  we  should  all  be  without  'em.^ 

"  'I  started  to  p'int  out  one  or  two  things  to  'im  that  he  seemed 
to  'ave  forgot,  but  'e  wouldn't  listen.  He  was  so  excited  that  he 
didn't  seem  to  know  wot  'e  was  doing,  and  arter  he  'ad  got  three 
more  arf -pints  waiting  for  me,  all  in  a  row  on  the  counter,  I  'ad 
to  ask  'im  whether  he  thought  I  was  there  to  do  conjuring  tricks, 
or  wot?' 

"  'There  was  a  letter  waiting  for  me  in  the  office,'  he  ses.  'From 
Miss  Lamb — she's  in  London.  She's  coming  to  pay  me  a  surprise 
visit  this  evening — I  know  who'll  get  the  surprise.  Mrs.  Plim- 
mer's coming  too.' 

"I  gave  'im  one  of  my  arf-pints  and  made  'im  drink  it.   He 
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chucked  the  pot  on  the  floor  when  he  'ad  done,  in  a  desprit  sort 
o'  way,  and  'im  and  the  landlord  'ad  a  little  breeze  then  that  did 
'im  more  good  than  wot  the  beer  'ad.  When  we  came  outside  'e 
seemed  more  contented  with  'imself,  but  he  shook  his  'ead  and 
got  miserable  as  soon  as  we  got  to  the  wharf  agin. 

^^'S'pose  they  both  come  along  at  the  same  time/  he  ses. 
'Wot's  tobe  done?' 

"I  shut  the  gate  with  a  bang  and  fastened  the  wicket.  Then  I 
turned  to  'im  with  a  smile. 

"  *I'm  watchman  'ere,'  I  ses,  'and  I  lets  in  who  I  thinks  I  will. 
This  ain't  a  public  'ighway,'  I  ses ;  'it's  a  wharf.' 

''  'Bill,'  he  ses,  'you're  a  genius.' 

"  'If  Miss  Lamb  comes  'ere  asking  arter  you,'  I  ses,  'I  shall  say 
you've  gone  out  for  the  evening.' 

"  'Wot  about  her  letter  ?'  he  ses. 

"  'You  didn't  'ave  it,'  I  ses,  winking  at  'im. 

"  'And  suppose  she  waits  about  outside  for  me,  and  Mrs.  Plim- 
mer  wants  me  to  take  'er  out  ?'  he  ses,  shivering.  'She's  a  fearful 
obstinate  woman ;  and  she'd  wait  a  week  for  me.' 

'^He  kept  peeping  up  the  road  while  we  talked  it  over,  and 
then  we  both  see  Mrs.  Plimmer  coming  along.  He  backed  on  to 
the  wharf  and  pulled  out  'is  purse. 

"  'Bill,'  he  ses,  gabbing  as  fast  as  'e  could  gabble,  'here's  five 
or  six  shillings.  If  the  other  one  comes  and  won't  go  away  tell 
'er  I've  gone  to  the  Pagoda  Music-'all  and  you'll  take  'er  to  me, 
keep  'er  out  all  the  evening  some'ow,  if  you  can,  if  she  comes 
back  too  soon  keep  'er  in  the  office.' 

"  'And  wot  about  leaving  the  wharf  and  my  dooty  ?'  I  ses, 
staring. 

"  'I'll  put  Joe  on  to  keep  watch  for  you,'  he  ses,  pressing  the 
money  in  my  'and.  'I  rely  on  you.  Bill,  and  I'll  never  forget  you. 
You  won't  lose  by  it,  trust  me.' 

"He  nipped  off  and  tumbled  aboard  the  ship  afore  I  could  say 
a  word.  I  just  stood  there  staring  arter  'im  and  feeling  the 
money,  and  afore  I  could  make  up  my  mind  Mrs.  Plimmer  came 
up. 

"I  thought  I  should  never  ha'  got  rid  of  'er.  She  stood  there 
chatting  and  smiling,  and  seemed  to  forget  all  about  the  cap'n, 
and  every  moment  I  was  afraid  that  the  other  one  might  come 
up.  At  last  she  went  off,  looking  behind  'er,  to  the  ship,  and  then 
I  went  outside  and  put  my  back  up  agin  the  gate  and  waited. 

"I  'ad  hardly  been  there  ten  minutes  afore  the  other  one  came 
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along.  I  saw  'er  stop  and  speak  to  a  policeman,  and  then  she  came^ 
straight  over  to  me. 

"  'I  want  to  see  Cap^n  Tarbell/  she  ses. 

'^  ^Cap^n  Tarbell  T  I  ses,  very  slow ;  ^Cap'n  Tarbell  ^as  gone  off 
for  the  evening/ 

"  ^Gone  off  !^  she  ses,  staring.  *But  he  can't  'ave.  Are  you 
sure  T 

"  'Sartain/  I  ses.  Then  I  'ad  a  bright  idea.  ^And  there's  a  let- 
ter come  for  'im/  I  ses. 

"  'Oh,  dear !'  she  ses.  'And  I  thought  it  would  be  in  plenty  of 
time.   Well,  I  must  go  on  the  ship  and  wait  for  'im,  I  suppose.' 

"If  I  'ad  only  let  'er  go  I  should  ha'  saved  myself  a  lot  o' 
trouble,  and  the  man  wot  deserved  it  would  ha'  got  it.  Instead  o' 
that  I  told  'er  about  the  music-'all,  and  arter  carrying  on  like  a 
silly  gal  o'  seventeen  and  saying  she  couldn't  think  of  it,  she  gave 
way  and  said  she'd  go  with  me  to  find  'im.  I  was  all  right  so  far 
as  clothes  went  as  it  happened.  Mrs.  Plimmer  said  once  that  I 
got  more  and  more  dressy  every  time  she  saw  me,  and  my  missis 
'ad  said  the  same  thing  only  in  a  different  way.  I  just  took  a 
peep  through  the  wicket  and  saw  that  Joe  'ad  taken  up  my  dooty, 
and  then  we  set  off. 

"I  said  I  wasn't  quite  sure  which  one  he'd  gone  to,  but  we'd 
try  the  Pagoda  Music-'all  fust,  and  we  went  there  on  a  bus  from 
Aldgate.  It  was  the  fust  evening  out  I  'ad  'ad  for  years,  and  I 
should  'ave  enjoyed  it  if  it  'adn't  been  for  Miss  Lamb.  Wotever 
Cap'n  Tarbell  could  ha'  seen  in  'er,  I  can't  think.  She  was 
quiet,  and  stupid,  and  bad-tempered.  When  the  bus-conductor 
came  round  for  the  fares  she  'adn't  got  any  change;  and  when 
we  got  to  the  hall  she  did  such  eggsterrordinary  things  trying  to 
find  'er  pocket  that  I  tried  to  look  as  if  she  didn't  belong  to  me. 
When  she  left  off  she  smiled  and  said  she  was  farther  off  than 
ever,  and  arter  three  or  four  wot  was  standing  there  'ad  begged 
'er  to  have  another  try,  I  'ad  to  pay  for  the  two. 

"The  'ouse  was  pretty  full  when  we  got  in,  but  she  didn't  take 
no  notice  of  that.  Her  idea  was  that  she  could  walk  about  all 
over  the  place  looking  for  Cap'n  Tarbell,  and  it  took  three  men 
in  buttons  and  a  policeman  to  persuade  'er  different.  We  were 
pushed  into  a  couple  o'  seats  at  last,  and  then  she  started  finding 
fault  with  me. 

"  'Where  is  Cap'n  Tarbell  ?'  she  ses.  'Why  don't  you  find  him  ?' 

"  'I'll  go  and  look  for  'im  in  the  bar  presently,'  I  ses.  'He's 
sure  to  be  there,  arter  a  turn  or  two,' 
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"I  managed  to  keep  'er  quiet  for  arf  an  hour — with  the  'elp 
of  the  people  wot  sat  near  ns — and  then  I  ^ad  to  go.  I  'ad  a  glass 
o'  beer  to  pass  the  time  away,  and,  while  I  was  drinking  it,  who 
should  come  up  but  the  cook  and  one  of  the  hands  from  the 
Lizzie  and  Annie. 

"  *We  saw  you,'  ses  the  cook,  winking ;  ^didn't  we,  Bob  ?' 

'^  ^Yes/  ses  Bob,  shaking  his  silly  'ead ;  'but  it  wasn't  no  sur- 
prise to  me.   I've  'ad  my  eye  on  'im  for  a  long  time  past.' 

"  'I  thought  'e  was  married,'  ses  the  cook. 

'^  'So  he  is,'  ses  Bob,  'and  to  the  best  wife  in  London.  I  know 
where  she  lives.   Mine's  a  bottle  o'  Bass,'  he  ses,  turning  to  me. 

"  'So's  mine,'  ses  the  cook. 

"I  paid  for  two  bottles  for  'em,  and  arter  that  they  said  that 
they'd  'ave  a  whisky  and  soda  apiece  just  to  show  as  there  was  no 
ill-feeling. 

"  'It's  very  good,'  ses  Bob,  sipping  his,  'but  it  wants  a  sixpenny 
cigar  to  go  with  it.  It's  been  the  dream  o'  my  life  to  smoke  a  six- 
penny cigar.' 

"  'So  it  'as  mine/  ses  the  cook,  'but  I  don't  suppose  I  ever 
shall.' 

"They  both  coughed  arter  that,  and  like  a  good-natured  fool  I 
stood  'em  a  sixpenny  cigar  apiece,  and  I  'ad  just  turned  to  go 
back  to  my  seat  when  up  come  two  more  hands  from  the  Lizzie 
and  Annie. 

"  'Halloa,  watchman !'  ses  one  of  'em.  'Why,  I  thought  you 
was  a-taking  care  of  the  wharf.' 

"  'He's  got  something  better  than  the  wharf  to  take  care  of,' 
ses  Bob,  grinning. 

" 'I  know;  we  see  'im,'  ses  the  other  chap.  'We've  been  watch- 
ing 'is  goings-on  for  the  last  arf -hour ;  better  than  a  play  it  was.' 

"I  stopped  their  mouths  with  a  glass  o'  bitter  each,  and  went 
back  to  my  seat  while  they  was  drinking  it.  I  told  Miss  Lamb 
in  whispers  that  'e  wasn't  there,  but  I'd  'ave  another  look  for  him 
by-and-bye.  If  she'd  ha'  whispered  back  it  would  ha'  been  all 
right,  but  she  wouldn't,  and,  arter  a  most  unpleasant  scene,  she 
walked  out  with  her  'ead  in  the  air  follered  by  me  with  two  men 
in  buttons  and  a  policeman. 

"0'  course,  nothing  would  do  but  she  must  go  back  to  the 
wharf  and  wait  for  Cap'n  Tarbell,  and  all  the  way  there  I  was 
wondering  wot  would  'appen  if  she  went  on  board  and  found  'im 
there  with  Mrs.  Plimmer.  However,  when  we  got  there  I  per- 
suaded 'er  to  go  into  the  office  while  I  went  aboard  to  see  if  I 
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could  find  out  where  he  was,  and  three  minutes  arterwards  he 
was  standing  with  me  behind  the  galley,  trembling  all  over  and 
patting  me  on  the  back. 

"  ^Keep  ^er  in  the  office  a  little  longer/  he  ses,  in  a  whisper. 
^The  other's  going  soon.  Keep  'er  there  as  long  as  you  can.' 

^'  'And  suppose  she  sees  you  and  Mrs.  Plimmer  passing  the 
window  V  I  ses. 

"  'That'll  be  all  right ;  I'm  going  to  take  'er  to  the  stairs  in  the 
ship's  boat/  he  ses.  'It's  more  romantic' 

"He  gave  me  a  little  punch  in  the  ribs,  playful-like,  and, 
arter  telling  me  I  was  worth  my  weight  in  gold-dust,  went  back 
to  the  cabin  agin. 

"I  told  Miss  Lamb  that  the  cabin  was  locked  up,  but  that 
Cap'n  Tarbell  was  expected  back  in  about  arf  an  hour's  time. 
Then  I  found  'er  an  old  newspaper  and  a  comfortable  chair  and 
sat  down  to  wait.  I  couldn't  go  on  the  wharf  for  fear  she'd 
want  to  come  with  me,  and  I  sat  there  as  patient  as  I  could, 
till  a  little  clicking  noise  made  us  both  start  up  and  look  at 
each  other. 

"  'Wot's  that  ?'  she  ses,  listening. 

"'It  sounded,'  I  ses — 'it  sounded  like  somebody  locking  the 
door.' 

"I  went  to  the  door  to  try  it  just  as  somebody  dashed  past 
the  window  with  their  'ead  down.  It  was  locked  fast,  and  arter 
I  had  'ad  a  try  at  it  and  Miss  Lamb  had  'ad  a  try  at  it,  we 
stood  and  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise. 

"  'Somebody's  playing  a  joke  on  us/  I  ses. 

"'Joke!'  ses  Miss  Lamb.  'Open  that  door  at  once.  If  you 
don't  open  it  I'll  call  for  the  police.' 

"She  looked  at  the  windows,  but  the  iron  bars  wot  was  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  vans  outside  was  strong  enough  to  keep  'er 
in,  and  then  she  gave  way  to  such  a  fit  o'  temper  that  I  couldn't 
do  nothing  with  'er. 

"  'Cap'n  Tarbell  can't  be  long  now,'  I  ses,  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  a  word  in.   'We  shall  get  out  as  soon  as  'e  comes.' 

"She  flung  'erself  down  in  the  chair  agin  with  'er  back  to  me, 
and  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  sat  there  without  a 
word.  Then,  to  our  joy,  we  'eard  footsteps  turn  in  at  the  gate. 
Quick  footsteps  they  was.  Somebody  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door,  and  then  a  face  looked  in  at  the  window  that  made  me 
nearly  jump  out  of  my  boots  in  surprise.  A  face  that  was  as 
white  as  chalk  with  temper,  and  a  bonnet  cocked  over  one  eye 
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with  walking  fast.  She  shook  'er  fist  at  me,  and  then  she  shook 
it  at  Miss  Lamb. 

'''Who's  that?'  ses  Miss  Lamb. 

"'My  missis/  I  ses,  in  a  loud  voice.  'Thank  goodness  she's 
come.' 

*'  'Open  the  door!'  ses  my  missis,  with  a  screech.   'Open  the 

DOOR !' 

"  'I  can't/  I  ses.  'Somebody's  locked  it.  This  is  Cap'n  Tar- 
bell's  young  lady.' 

"'I'll  Cap'n  Tarbell  'er  when  I  get  in!'  ses  my  wife.  'You 
too.  I'll  music-'all  you !  I'll  learn  you  to  go  gallivanting  about ! 
Open  the  doorF 

"She  walked  up  and  down  the  alley-way  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow for  me  just  like  a  lion  walking  up  and  down  its  cage  wait- 
ing for  its  dinner,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  then  and  there  that 
I  should  'ave  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  let  Cap'n  Tarbell 
get  out  of  it  the  best  way  he  could.  I  wasn't  going  to  suffer 
for  him. 

'"Ow  long  my  missis  walked  up  and  down  there  I  don't 
know.  It  seemed  ages  to  me;  but  at  last  I  'eard  footsteps  and 
voices,  and  Bob  and  the  cook  and  the  other  two  chaps  wot  we 
'ad  met  at  the  music-'all  came  along  and  stood  grinning  in  at 
the  window. 

"'Somebody's  locked  us  in,'  I  ses.  'Go  and  fetch  Cap'n 
Tarbell.' 

"  'Cap'n  Tarbell  ?'  ses  the  cook.  'You  don't  want  to  see  'im. 
Why,  he's  the  last  man  in  the  world  you  ought  to  want  to  see ! 
You  don't  know  'ow  jealous  he  is.' 

"  'You  go  and  fetch  'im,'  I  ses.  '  'Ow  dare  you  talk  like  that 
afore  my  wife !' 

"  'I  dursen't  take  the  responserbility,'  ses  the  cook.  'It  might 
mean  bloodshed.' 

"  'You  go  and  fetch  'im,'  ses  my  missis.  'Never  mind  about 
the  bloodshed.  I  don't.  Open  the  doorT 

"She  started  banging  on  the  door  agin,  and  arter  talking 
among  themselves  for  a  time  they  moved  off  to  the  ship.  They 
came  back  in  three  or  four  minutes,  and  the  cook  'eld  up  some- 
thing in  front  of  the  window. 

"  'The  boy  'ad  got  it,'  he  ses.  'Now  shall  I  open  the  door  and 
let  your  missis  in,  or  would  you  rather  stay  where  you  are  in 
peace  and  quietness  ?' 

"I  saw  my  missis  jump  at  the  key,  and  Bob  and  the  others. 
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laughing  fit  to  split  their  sides,  ^olding  her  back.  Then  I  heard 
a  shout,  and  the  next  moment  Cap'n  Tarbell  came  up  and  asked 
'em  wot  the  trouble  was  about. 

"They  all  started  talking  at  once,  and  then  the  cap'n,  arter 
one  look  in  at  the  window,  threw  up  his  'ands  and  staggered  back 
as  if  'e  couldn't  believe  his  eyesight.  He  stood  dazed-like  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  then  'e  took  the  key  out  of  the  cook's  'and, 
opened  the  door,  and  walked  in.  The  four  men  was  close  be'ind 
'im,  and,  do  all  she  could,  my  missis  couldn't  get  in  front  of  'em. 

"  ^Watchman !'  he  ses,  in  a  stuck-up  voice,  Vot  does  this  mean  ? 
Laura  Lamb !  wot  'ave  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  ?  Where  'ave 
you  been  all  the  evening  ?' 

"  'She's  been  to  a  music-'all  with  Bill,'  ses  the  cook.  'We  saw 
'em.' 

"  'Wot  ?'  ses  the  cap'n,  falling  back  again.   'It  can't  be !' 

"  'It  was  them,'  ses  my  wife.  'A  little  boy  brought  me  a  note 
telling  me.  You  let  me  go ;  it's  my  husband,  and  I  want  to  talk 
to  'im.' 

"  'It's  all  right,'  I  ses,  waving  my  'and  at  Miss  Lamb,  wot 
was  going  to  speak,  and  smiling  at  my  missis,  wot  was  trying 
to  get  at  me. 

"  'We  went  to  look  for  you,'  ses  Miss  Lamb,  very  quick. 
'He  said  you  were  at  the  music-'all,  and  as  you  'adn't  got  my 
letter  I  thought  it  was  very  likely.' 

"  'But  I  did  get  your  letter,'  ses  the  cap'n. 

"  'He  said  you  didn't,'  ses  Miss  Lamb. 

"  'Look  'ere,'  I  ses.  'Why  don't  you  keep  quiet  and  let  me 
explain?    I  can  explain  everything.' 

"  'I'm  glad  o'  that,  for  your  sake,  my  man,'  ses  the  cap'n, 
looking  at  me  very  hard.  'I  'ope  you  will  be  able  to  explain 
'ow  it  was  you  came  to  leave  the  wharf  for  three  hours/ 

"I  saw  it  all  then.  If  I  split  about  Mrs.  Plimmer,  he'd 
split  to  the  guv'nor  about  my  leaving  my  dooty,  and  I  should 
get  the  sack.  I  thought  I  should  ha'  choked,  and,  judging  by 
the  way  they  banged  me  on  the  back.  Bob  and  the  cook 
thought  so  too.  They  'elped  me  to  a  chair  when  I  got  better, 
and  I  sat  there  'elpless  while  the  cap'n  went  on  talking. 

"  'I'm  no  mischief-maker,'  he  ses ;  'and,  besides,  p'r'aps  he's 
been  punished  enough.  And  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  he  can 
take  this  lady  to  a  music-'all  every  night  of  the  week  if  'e 
likes.    I've  done  with  her.' 

"There  was  an  eggsterrordinary  noise  from  where  my  missis 
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was  standing;  like  the  gurgling  water  makes  sometimes  run- 
ning down  the  kitchen  sink  at  'ome,  only  worse.  Then  they  all 
started  talking  together,  and  arf-a-dozen  times  or  more  Miss 
Lamb  called  me  to  back  'er  up  in  wot  she  was  saying,  but  I 
only  shook  my  ^ead,  and  at  last,  arter  tossing  her  ^ead  at  Cap'n 
Tarbell  and  telling  'im  she  wouldn't  ^ave  'im  if  he'd  got  fifty 
million  a  year,  the  five  of  'em  'eld  my  missis  while  she  went  off. 

"They  gave  'er  ten  minutes'  start,  and  then  Cap'n  Tarbell, 
arter  looking  at  me  and  shaking  his  'ead,  said  he  was  afraid 
they  must  be  going. 

"  'And  I  'ope  this  night'll  be  a  lesson  to  you,'  he  ses.  'Don't 
neglect  your  dooty  again.  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  you,  and  if 
you  be'ave  yourself  I  sha'n't  say  anything.  Why,  for  all  you 
know  or  could  ha'  done  the  wharf  might  ha'  been  burnt  to  the 
ground  while  you  was  away !' 

"He  nodded  to  his  crew,  and  they  all  walked  out  laughing 
and  left  me  alone — with  the  missis." 
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Tht;  night-watchman  shook  his  head.  "I  never  met  any  of 
these  phil — philantherpists,  as  you  call  'em,"  he  said,  decid- 
edly. "If!  I  'ad  they  wouldn't  'ave  got  away  from  me  in  a 
hurry,  I  can  tell  you.  I  don't  say  I  don't  believe  in  'em;  I 
only  say  I  never  met  any  of  'em.  If  people  do  you  a  kindness 
it's  generally  because  they  want  to  get  something  out  of  you; 
same  as  a  man  once — a  perfick  stranger — wot  stood  me  eight 
arf-pints  becos  I  reminded  'im  of  his  dead  brother,  and  then 
borrered  five  bob  off  of  me. 

"0'  course,  there  must  be  some  kind-'earted  people  in  the 
world — all  men  who  get  married  must  'ave  a  soft  spot  some- 
where, if  it's  only  in  the  'ead — but  they  don't  often  give  things 
away.  Kind-'artedness  is  often  only  another  name  for  artful- 
ness, same  as  Sam  Small's  kindness  to  Ginger  Dick  and  Peter 
Eusset. 

"It  started  with  a  row.  They  was  just  back  from  a  v'y'ge 
and  'ad  taken  a  nice  room  together  in  Wapping,  and  for  the 
fust  day  or  two,  wot  with  'aving  plenty  o'  money  to  spend  and 
nothing  to  do,  they  was  like  three  brothers.  Then,  in  a  little, 
old-fashioned  public-'ouse  down  Poplar  way,  one  night  they 
fell  out.  over  a  little  joke  Ginger  played  on  Sam. 

"It  was  the  fust  drink  that  evening,  and  Sam  'ad'  just 
ordered  a  pot  o'  beer  and  three  glasses,  when  Ginger  winked 
at  the  landlord  and  offered  to  bet  Sam  a  level  arf-dollar  that 
'e  wouldn't  drink  off  that  pot  o'  beer  without  taking  breath. 
The  landlord  held  the  money,  and  old  Sam,  with  a  'appy  smile 
on  'is  face,  'ad  just  taken  up  the  mug,  when  he  noticed  the  odd 
way  in  which  they  was  all  watching  him.  Twice  he  took  the 
mug  up  and  put  it  down  agin  without  starting  and  asked  'em 
wot  the  little  game  was,  but  they  on'y  laughed.  He  took  it 
up  the  third  time  and  started,  and  he  'ad  just  got  about  arf- 
way  through  when  Ginger  turns  to  the  landlord  and  ses — 

"  'Did  you  catch  it  in  the  mouse-trap,'  he  ses,  *or  did  it  die 
of  poison?' 
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"Pore  Sam  started  as  though  he  'ad  been  shot,  and,  arter 
getting  rid  of  the  beer  in  'is  mouth,  stood  there  'olding  the 
mug  away  from  'im  and  making  such  'orrible  faces  that  they 
was  a'most  frightened. 

"  ^Wot's  the  matter  with  him  ?  I Ve  never  seen  'im  carry 
on  like  that  over  a  drop  of  beer  before,'  ses  Ginger,  staring. 

"  ^He  usually  likes  it,'  ses  Peter  Russet. 

"  *Not  with  a  dead  mouse  in  it,'  ses  Sam,  trembling  with 
passion. 

"  ^Mouse  ?'  ses  Ginger,  innercent-like.  'Mouse  f  Why,  I  didn't 
say  it  was  in  your  beer,  Sam.   Wotever  put  that  into  your  'ead  ?' 

"  'And  made  you  lose  -your  bet,'  ses  Peter. 

"Then  old  Sam  see  'ow  he'd  been  done,  and  the  way  he 
carried  on  when  the  landlord  gave  Ginger  the  arf-doUar,  and 
said  it  was  won  fair  and  honest,  was  a  disgrace.  He  'opped 
about  that  bar  arf  crazy,  until  at  last  the  landlord  and  'is 
brother,  and  a  couple  o'  soldiers,  and  a  helpless  cripple  wot 
wos  selling  matches,  put  'im  outside  and  told  'im  to  stop 
there. 

"He  stopped  there  till  Ginger  and  Peter  came  out,  and 
then,  drawing  'imself  up  in  a  proud  way,  he  told  'em  their 
characters  and  wot  he  thought  about  'em.  And  he  said  'e 
never  wanted  to  see  wot  they  called  their  faces  agin  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

"  'I've  done  with  you,'  he  ses,  'both  of  you,  for  ever.' 

"  'All  right,'  ses  Ginger  moving  off.  'Ta-ta  for  the  present. 
Let's  'ope  he'll  come  'ome  in  a  better  temper,  Peter.' 

" '  'Ome  ?'  ses  Sam,  with  a  nasty  laugh,  '  'ome  f  D'ye  think 
I'm  coming  back  to  breathe  the  same  air  as  you.  Ginger  ?  D'ye 
think  I  want  to  be  suffocated?' 

"He  held  his  'ead  up  very  'igh,  and,  arter  looking  at  them  as 
if  they  was  dirt,  he  turned  round  and  walked  off  with  his  nose 
in  the  air  to  spend  the  evening  by  'imself. 

"His  temper  kept  him  up  for  a  time,  but  arter  a  while  he  'ad 
to  own  up  to  'imself  that  it  was  very  dull,  and  the  later  it  got 
the  more  he  thought  of  'is  nice  warm  bed.  The  more  'e  thought 
of  it  the  nicer  and  warmer  it  seemed,  and,  arter  a  struggle  be- 
tween his  pride  and  a  few  arf -pints,  he  got  'is  good  temper  back 
agin  and  went  off  'ome  smiling. 

"The  room  was  dark  when  'e  got  there,  and,  arter  standing 
listening  a  moment  to  Ginger  and  Peter  snoring,  he  took  off 
'is  coat  and  sat  down  on  'is  bed  to  take  'is  boots  off.  He  only  sat 
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down  for  a  flash,  and  then  he  bent  down  and  hit  his  ^ead  an 
awful  smack  against  another  'ead  wot  ^ad  just  started  up  to  see 
wot  it  was  sitting  on  its  legs. 

''He  thought  it  was  Peter  or  Ginger  in  the  wrong  bed  at  fust, 
but  afore  he  could  make  it  out  Ginger  'ad  got  out  of  'is  own  bed 
and  lit  the  candle.  Then  'e  saw  it  was  a  stranger  in  'is  bed,  and 
without  saying  a  word  he  laid  'old  of  him  by  the  'air  and  began 
dragging  him  out. 

"  'Here,  stop  that !'  ses  Ginger  catching  hold  of  'im.  'Lend  a 
hand  'ere,  Peter.' 

"Peter  lent  a  hand  and  screwed  it  into  the  back  o'  Sam's  neck 
till  he  made  'im  leave  go,  and  then  the  stranger,  a  nasty-looking 
little  chap  with  a  yellow  face  and  a  little  dark  moustache,  told 
Sam  wot  he'd  like  to  do  to  him. 

"  'Who  are  you  ?'  ses  Sam,  'and  wot  are  you  a-doing  of  in  my 
bed?' 

"  'It's  our  lodger,'  ses  Ginger. 

"  'Your — wot  T  ses  Sam,  'ardly  able  to  believe  his  ears. 

"  'Our  lodger,'  ses  Peter  Eusset.  'We've  let  'im  the  bed  you 
said  you  didn't  want  for  sixpence  a  night.  Now  you  take  your- 
self off.' 

"Old  Sam  couldn't  speak  for  a  minute;  there  was  no  words 
that  he  knew  bad  enough,  but  at  last  he  licks  'is  lips  and  he 
ses,  'I've  paid  for  that  bed  up  to  Saturday,  and  I'm  going  to 
have  it.' 

"He  rushed  at  the  lodger,  but  Peter  and  Ginger  got  hold  of 
'im  agin  and  put  'im  down  on  the  floor  and  sat  on  'im  till  he 
promised  to  be'ave  himself.  They  let  'im  get  up  at  last,  and  then, 
arter  calling  themselves  names  for  their  kind-'artedness,  they 
said  if  he  was  very  good  he  might  sleep  on  the  floor. 

"Sam  looked  at  'em  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without  a  word, 
he  took  off  'is  boots  and  put  on  'is  coat  and  went  up  in  a  corner 
to  be  out  of  the  draught,  but,  wot  with  the  cold  and  'is  temper, 
and  the  hardness  of  the  floor,  it  was  a  long  time  afore  'e  could 
get  to  sleep.  He  dropped  off  at  last,  and  it  seemed  to  'im  that 
he  'ad  only  just  closed  'is  eyes  when  it  was  daylight.  He  opened 
one  eye  and  was  just  going  to  open  the  other  when  he  saw  some- 
thing as  made  'im  screw  'em  both  up  sharp  and  peep  through 
'is  eyelashes.  The  lodger  was  standing  at  the  foot  o'  Ginger's 
bed,  going  through  'is  pockets,  and  then,  arter  waiting  a  moment 
and  'aving  a  look  round,  he  went  through  Peter  Russet's.  Sam 
lay  still  as  a  mouse  while  the  lodger  tip-toed  out  o'  the  room 
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with  'is  boots  in  his  'and,  and  then,  springing  up,  foUered  him 
downstairs. 

"He  caught  'im  up  just  as  he  'ad  undone  the  front  door,  and, 
catching  hold  of  'im  hj  the  back  o'  the  neck,  shook  'im  till  'e 
was  tired.  Then  he  let  go  of  'im  and,  holding  his  fist  under 
'is  nose,  told  'im  to  hand  over  the  money,  and  look  sharp 
about  it. 

"  'Ye — ye — ^yes,  sir,'  ses  the  lodger,  who  was  arf  choked. 

"Sam  held  out  his  'and,  and  the  lodger,  arter  saying  it  was 
only  a  little  bit  o'  fun  on  'is  part,  and  telling  'im  wot  a  fancy  he 
'ad  taken  to  'im  from  the  fust,  put  Ginger's  watch  and  chain 
into  his  'ands  and  eighteen  pounds  four  shillings  and  seven- 
pence.  Sam  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and,  arter  going  through  the 
lodger's  pockets  to  make  sure  he  'ad'n't  forgot  anything,  opened 
the  door  and  flung  'im  into  the  street.  He  stopped  on  the  land- 
ing to  put  the  money  in  a  belt  he  was  wearing  under  'is  clothes, 
and  then  'e  went  back  on  tip-toe  to  'is  corner  and  went  to  sleep 
with  one  eye  open  and  the  'appiest  smile  that  had  been  on  his 
face  for  years. 

"He  shut  both  eyes  when  he  'eard  Ginger  wake  up,  and  he  slept 
like  a  child  through  the  'orrible  noise  that  Peter  and  Ginger  see 
fit  to  make  when  they  started  to  put  their  clothes  on.  He  got 
tired  of  it  afore  they  did,  and,  arter  opening  'is  eyes  slowly  and 
yawning,  he  asked  Ginger  wot  he  meant  by  it. 

"  'You'll  wake  your  lodger  up  if  you  ain't  careful,  making 
that  noise,'  he  ses.  'Wot's  the  matter  ?' 

"  'Sam,'  ses  Ginger,  in  a  very  different  voice  to  wot  he  'ad 
used  the  night  before,  'Sam,  old  pal,  he's  taken  all  our  money 
and  bolted.' 

"  'Wot  ?'  ses  Sam,  sitting  up  on  the  floor  and  blinking.  'Non- 
sense !' 

"'Eobbed  me  and  Peter,'  ses  Ginger,  in  a  trembling  voice; 
'taken  every  penny  we've  got,  and  my  watch  and  chain.' 

"  'You're  dreaming,'  ses  Sam. 

"  'I  wish  I  was,'  ses  Ginger. 

"  'But  surely.  Ginger,'  ses  Sam,  standing  up,  'surely  you 
didn't  take  a  lodger  without  a  character  ?' 

"  'He  seemed  such  a  nice  chap,'  ses  Peter.  'We  was  only  say- 
ing wot  a  much  nicer  chap  he  was  than — than ' 

"  'Go  on,  Peter/  ses  Sam,  very  perlite. 

"  'Than  he  might  ha'  been,'  ses  Ginger,  very  quick. 

"'Well,  I've  'ad  a  wonderful  escape,'  ses  Sam.    'If  it  hadn't 
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ha'  been  for  sleeping  in  my  clothes  I  suppose  he'd  ha'  'ad  my 
money  as  well.' 

"He  felt  in  'is  pockets  anxious-like,  then  he  smiled,  and 
stood  there  letting  'is  money  fall  through  'is  fingers  into  his 
pocket  over  and  over  agin. 

"  Tore  chap/  he  ses ;  ^pore  chap ;  p'r'aps  he'd  got  a  starving 
■wife  and  family.  Who  knows?  It  ain't  for  us  to  judge  'im, 
Ginger.' 

"He  stood  a  little  while  longer  chinking  'is  money,  and  when 
he  took  off  his  coat  to  wash  Ginger  Dick  poured  the  water  out 
for  'im  and  Peter  Russet  picked  up  th^  soap,  which  'ad  fallen 
on  the  floor.  Then  they  started  pitying  themselves,  looking  very 
'ard  at  the  back  of  old  Sam  while  they  did  it. 

"  'I  s'pose  we've  got  to  starve,  Peter,'  ses  Ginger,  in  a  sad 
voice. 

"  'Looks  like  it,'  ses  Peter,  dressing  hisself  very  slowly. 

"  'There's  nobody'll  mourn  for  me,  that's  one  comfort,'  ses 
Ginger. 

"  'Or  me,'  ses  Peter. 

u  fp^r'aps  Sam'll  miss  us  a  bit,'  ses  Ginger,  grinding  'is  teeth 
as  old  Sam  went  on  washing  as  if  he  was  deaf.  'He's  the  only 
real  pal  we  ever  'ad.' 

"  'Wot  are  you  talking  about  ?'  ses  Sam,  turning  round  with 
the  soap  in  his  eyes,  and  feeling  for  the  towel.  'Wot  d'ye  want 
to  starve  for  ?  Why  don't  you  get  a  ship  ?' 

"  'I  thought  we  was  all  going  to  sign  on  in  the  Chesapeake 
agin,  Sam,'  ses  Ginger,  very  mild. 

"  'She  won't  be  ready  for  sea  for  pretty  near  three  weeks,'  ses 
Sam.   'You  know  that.' 

"  'P'r'aps  Sam  would  lend  us  a  trifle  to  go  on  with,  Ginger,' 
ses  Peter  Russet.  'Just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
so  as  we  can  hold  out  and  'ave  the  pleasure  of  sailing  with  'im 
agin.' 

"  'P'r'aps  he  wouldn't,'  ses  Sam,  afore  Ginger  could  open  his 
mouth.  'I've  just  got  about  enough  to  last  myself;  I  'aven't  got 
any  to  lend.  Sailormen  wot  turns  on  their  best  friends  and 
makes  them  sleep  on  the  cold  'ard  floor  while  their  new  pal  is  in 
his  bed  don't  get  money  lent  to  'em.  My  neck  is  so  stiif  it  creaks 
every  time  I  move  it,  and  I've  got  the  rheumatics  in  my  legs 
something  cruel.' 

"He  began  to  'um  a  song,  and  putting  on  'is  cap  went  out  to 
get  some  brekfuss.    He  went  to  a  little  eating-'ouse  near  by, 
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where  they  was  in  the  ^abit  of  going,  and  'ad  just  started  on  a 
plate  of  eggs  and  bacon  when  Ginger  Dick  and  Peter  came  into 
the  place  with  a  pocket-'ankercher  of  'is  wot  they  'ad  found  in 
the  fender. 

"  'We  thought  you  might  want  it,  Sam,'  ses  Peter. 


"  'We  thought  you  might  want  it,  Sam,'  ses  Peter." 

"  'So  we  brought  it  along,'  ses  Ginger.  'I  'ope  you're  enjoying 
of  your  brekfuss,  Sam.' 

"Sam  took  the  'ankercher  and  thanked  'em  very  perlite,  and 
arter  standing  there  for  a  minute  or  two  as  if  they  wanted  to 
say  something  they  couldn't  remember,  they  sheered  off.  When 
Sam  left  the  place  arf  an  hour  afterwards  they  was  still  hang- 
ing about,  and  as  Sam  passed  Ginger  asked  'im  if  he  was  going 
for  a  walk. 

"  'Walk  ?'  ses  Sam.  'Cert'nly  not.  I'm  going  to  bed ;  I  didn't 
'ave  a  good  night's  rest  like  you  and  your  lodger.' 
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"He  went  back  'ome,  and  arter  taking  off  'is  coat  and  boots 
got  into  bed  and  slept  like  a  top  till  one  o'clock,  when  he  woke 
up  to  find  Ginger  shaking  'im  by  the  shoulders. 

"  *Wot's  the  matter  ?'  he  ses.   *Wot  are  you  up  to  ?' 

"  ^It's  dinner-time/  ses  Ginger.  *I  thought  p'r'aps  you'd  like 
to  know,  in  case  you  missed  it.' 

"  ^You  leave  me  alone/  ses  Sam,  cuddling  into  the  clothes 
agin.  *I  don't  want  no  dinner.  You  go  and  look  arter  your  own 
dinners.' 

"He  stayed  in  bed  for  another  arf-hour,  listening  to  Peter 
and  Ginger  telling  each  other  in  loud  whispers  'ow  hungry  they 
was,  and  then  he  got  up  and  put  'is  things  on  and  went  to  the 
door. 

"  'I'm  going  to  get  a  bit  o'  dinner,'  he  ses.  ^And  mind,  I've 
got  my  pocket-'ankercher.' 

"He  went  out  and  'ad  a  steak  and  onions  and  a  pint  o'  beer, 
but,  although  he  kept  looking  up  sudden  from  'is  plate,  he  didn't 
see  Peter  or  Ginger.  It  spoilt  'is  dinner  a  bit,  but  arter  he  got 
outside  'e  saw  them  standing  at  the  corner,  and,  pretending  not 
to  see  them,  he  went  off  for  a  walk  down  the  Mile  End  Eoad. 

"He  walked  as  far  as  Bow  with  them  follering  'im,  and  then 
he  jumped  on  a  bus  and  rode  back  as  far  as  Whitechapel.  There 
was  no  sign  of  'em  when  he  got  off,  and,  feeling  a  bit  lonesome, 
he  stood  about  looking  in  shop-windows  until  'e  see  them  com- 
ing along  as  hard  as  they  could  come. 

"  *Why,  halloa  !'  he  ses.  'Where  did  you  spring  from  ?' 

"  'We — we — we've  been — for  a  bit  of  a  walk,'  ses  Ginger 
Dick,  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  grampus. 

"  'To — keep  down  the  'unger,'  ses  Peter  Eusset. 

"Old  Sam  looked  at  'em  very  stern  for  a  moment,  then  he 
beckoned  'em  to  foller  'im,  and,  stopping  at  a  little  public-'ouse, 
he  went  in  and  ordered  a  pint  o'  bitter. 

"  'And  give  them  two  pore  fellers  a  crust  o'  bread  and  cheese 
and  arf-a-pint  of  four-ale  each,'  he  ses  to  the  barmaid. 

"Ginger  and  Peter  looked  at  each  other,  but  they  was  so  hun- 
gry they  didn't  say  a  word;  they  just  stood  waiting. 

"  'Put  that  inside  you,  my  pore  fellers,'  ses  Sam,  with  a  oily 
smile.  'I  can't  bear  to  see  people  suffering  for  want  o'  food,'  he 
ses  to  the  barmaid,  as  he  chucked  down  a  sovereign  on  the 
counter. 

"The  barmaid,  a  very  nice  gal  with  black  'air  and  her  fingers 
covered  all  over  with  rings,  said  that  it  did  'im  credit,  and  they 
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stood  there  talking  about  tramps  and  beggars  and  such-like  till 
Peter  and  Ginger  nearly  choked.  He  stood  there  watching  'em 
and  smoking  a  threepenny  cigar,  and  when  they  'ad  finished  he 
told  the  barmaid  to  give  'em  a  sausage-roll  each,  and  went  off. 

"Peter  and  Ginger  snatched  up  their  sausage-rolls  and  fol- 
lered  'im,  and  at  last  Ginger  swallowed  his  pride  and  walked  up 
to  'im  and  asked  'im  to  lend  them  some  money. 

"  'You'll  get  it  back  agin/  he  ses.  'You  know  that  well 
enough.' 

'''Cert'nly  not/  ses  Sam;  'and  I'm  surprised  at  you  asking. 
Why,  a  child  could  rob  you.  It's  'ard  enough  as  it  is  for  a  pore 
man  like  me  to  'ave  to  keep  a  couple  o'  hulking  sailormen,  but 
I'm  not  going  to  give  you  money  to  chuck  away  on  lodgers.  No 
more  sleeping  on  the  floor  for  me!  Now  I  don't  want  none  o' 
your  langwidge,  and  I  don't  want  you  follering  me  like  a  couple 
o'  cats  arter  a  meat-barrer.  I  shall  be  'aving  a  cup  o'  tea  at 
Brown's  coffee-shop  by-and-bye,  and  if  you're  there  at  five  sharp 
I'll  see  wot  I  can  do  for  you.  Wot  did  you  call  me  ?' 

"Ginger  told  'im  three  times,  and  then  Peter  Russet  dragged 
'im  away.  They  turned  up  outside  Brown's  at  a  quarter  to  five, 
and  at  ten  past  six  Sam  Small  strolled  up  smoking  a  cigar,  and, 
arter  telling  them  that  he  'ad  forgot  all  about  'em,  took  'em 
inside  and  paid  for  their  teas.  He  told  Mr.  Brown  'e  was  paying 
for  'em,  and  'e  told  the  gal  wot  served  'em  'e  was  paying  for 
'em,  and  it  was  all  pore  Ginger  could  do  to  stop  'imself  from 
throwing  his  plate  in  'is  face. 

"Sam  went  off  by  'imself,  and  arter  walking  about  all  the 
evening  without  a  ha'penny  in  their  pockets.  Ginger  Dick  and 
Peter  went  off  'ome  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep  till  twelve  o'clock, 
when  Sam  came  in  and  woke  'em  up  to  tell  'em  about  a  music- 
'all  he  'ad  been  to,  and  'ow  many  pints  he  had  'ad.  He  sat  up 
in  bed  till  past  one  o'clock  talking  about  'imself,  and  twice 
Peter  Russet  woke  Ginger  up  to  listen  and  got  punched  for  'is 
trouble. 

"They  both  said  they'd  get  a  ship  next  morning,  and  then  old 
Sam  turned  round  and  wouldn't  'ear  of  it.  The  airs  he  gave 
'imself  was  awful.  He  said  he'd  tell  'em  when  they  was  to  get 
a  ship,  and  if  they  went  and  did  things  without  asking  'im  he'd 
let  'em  starve. 

"He  kept  'em  with  'im  all  that  day  for  fear  of  losing  'em  and 
having  to  give  'em  their  money  when  'e  met  'em  agin  instead 
of  spending  it  on  'em  and  getting  praised  for  it.   They  'ad  their 
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dinner  with  ^im  at  Brown's,  and  nothing  they  could  do  pleased 
him.  He  spoke  to  Peter  Russet  out  loud  about  making  a  noise 
while  he  was  eating,  and  directly  arterwards  he  told  Ginger  to 
use  his  pocket-'ankercher.  Pore  Ginger  sat  there  looking  at  'im 
and  swelling  and  swelling  until  he  nearly  bust,  and  Sam  told 
'im  if  he  couldn't  keep  'is  temper  when  people  was  trying  to  do 
'im  a  kindness  he'd  better  go  and  get  somebody  else  to  keep  him. 

"He  took  'em  to  a  music-'all  that  night,  but  he  spoilt  it  all 
for  'em  by  taking  'em  into  the  little  public-'ouse  in  Whitechapel 
Eoad  fust  and  standing  'em  a  drink.  He  told  the  barmaid  'e  was 
keeping  'em  till  they  could  find  a  job,  and  arter  she  'ad  told 
him  he  was  too  soft-'arted  and  would  only  be  took  advantage  of, 
she  brought  another  barmaid  up  to  look  at  'em  and  ask  'em  wot 
they  could  do,  and  why  they  didn't  do  it. 

"Sam  served  'em  like  that  for  over  a  week,  and  he  'ad  so 
much  praise  from  Mr.  Brown  and  other  people  that  it  nearly 
turned  his  'ead.  For  once  in  his  life  he  'ad  it  pretty  near  all  'is 
own  way.  Twice  Ginger  Dick  slipped  off  and  tried  to  get  a  ship 
and  came  back  sulky  and  hungry,  and  once  Peter  Russet 
sprained  his  thumb  trying  to  get  a  job  at  the  docks. 

"They  gave  it  up  then  and  kept  to  Sam  like  a  couple  o'  shad- 
ders,  only  giving  'im  back-answers  when  they  felt  as  if  some- 
thing 'ud  give  way  inside  if  they  didn't.  For  the  fust  time  in 
their  lives  they  began  to  count  the  days  till  their  boat  was  ready 
for  sea.   Then  something  happened. 

"They  was  all  coming  'ome  late  one  night  along  the  Minories, 
when  Ginger  Dick  gave  a  shout  and,  suddenly  bolting  up  a  little 
street  arter  a  man  that  'ad  turned  up  there,  fust  of  all  sent  'im 
flying  with  a  heavy  punch  of  'is  fist,  and  then  knelt  on  'im. 

"  *Now  then  Ginger,'  ses  Sam  bustling  up  with  Peter  Russet, 
Vot's  all  this  ?  Wot  yer  doing  ?' 

"  'It's  the  thief,'  ses  Ginger.  'It's  our  lodger.  You  keep  still !' 
he  ses  shaking  the  man.   'D'ye  hear  ?' 

"Peter  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  and  stood  by  to  help.  "  'Nonsense !' 
ses  old  Sam,  turning  pale.  'You've  been  drinking,  Ginger,  This 
comes  of  standing  you  arf-pints.' 

"  'It's  him  right  enough/  ses  Ginger.  'I'd  know  'is  ugly  face 
anywhere.^ 

"  ^ou  come  off  'ome  at  once,'  ses  Sam,  very  sharp,  but  his 
voice  trembling.   'At  once.   D'ye  hear  me?' 

"'Fetch  a  policeman,  Peter,'  ses  Ginger. 

"  'Let  the  pore  feller  go,  I  tell  you,'  ses  Sam,  stamping  his 
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foot.  ^'Ow  would  you  like  to  be  locked  up?  'Ow  would  you 
like  to  be  torn  away  from  your  wife  and  little  ones?  'Ow 
would  you ' 

"  'Fetch  a  policeman^  Peter/  ses  Ginger  agin,  'D'ye  hear  V 

"'Don't  do  that,  guv'nor/  ses  the  lodger.  'You  got  your 
money  back.    Wot's  the  good  o'  putting  me  away?' 

"  'Got  our  loot  back  V  ses  Ginger,  shaking  'im  agin.  'Don't 
you  try  and  be  funny  with  me,  else  I'll  tear  you  into  little 
pieces.' 

"  'But  he  took  it  back,'  ses  the  man,  trying  to  sit  up  and 
pointing  at  Sam.  'He  follered  me  downstairs  and  took  it  all 
away  from  me.    Your  ticker  as  well.' 

"  'Wot  ?'  ses  Ginger  and  Peter  both  together. 

" '  'Strue  as  I'm  'ere,'  ses  the  lodger.  'You  turn  'is  pockets 
out  and  see.    Look  out!    He's  going  off!' 

"Ginger  turned  his  'ead  just  in  time  to  see  old  Sam  nipping 
round  the  corner.  He  pulled  the  lodger  up  like  a  flash,  and, 
telling  Peter  to  take  hold  of  the  other  side  of  him,  they  set  off 
arter  Sam. 

"  'Little — joke — o'  mine — Ginger,'  ses  Sam,  when  they 
caught  'im.  'I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  it  to-night.  It  ain't 
often  I  get  the  chance  of  a  joke  agin  you  Ginger;  you're  too 
sharp  for  a  old  man  like  me.' 

"Ginger  Dick  didn't  say  anything.  He  kept  'old  o'  Sam's 
arm  with  one  hand  and  the  lodger's  neck  with  the  other,  and 
marched  'em  off  to  his  lodgings.  He  shut  the  door  when  'e 
got  in,  and  arter  Peter  'ad  lit  the  candle  they  took  hold  o' 
Sam  and  went  through  'im,  and  arter  trying  to  find  pockets 
where  he  'adn't  got  any,  they  took  off  'is  belt  and  found 
Ginger's  watch,  seventeen  pounds  five  shillings,  and  a  few 
coppers. 

"  'We  'ad  over  nine  quid  each,  me  and  Peter,'  ses  Ginger. 
'Where's  the  rest?' 

"  'It's  all  I've  got  left,'  ses  Sam ;  'every  ha'penny.' 

"He  'ad  to  undress  and  even  take  'is  boots  off  afore  they'd 
believe  'im,  and  then  Ginger  took  'is  watch  and  he  ses  to  Peter, 
'Lemme  see;  arf  of  seventeen  pounds  is  eight  pounds  ten;  arf 
of  five  shillings  is  arf-a-crown;  and  arf  of  fourpence  is  two- 
pence.' 

"  'What  about  me,  Ginger  old  pal  ?'  ses  Sam,  in  a  kind 
voice.   'We  must  divide  it  into  threes.' 

"  'Threes  f  ses  Ginger,  staring  at  'im.    'Whaffor?' 
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'^ '  'Cos  part  of  it's  mine/  ses  Sam,  struggling  'ard  to  be 
perlite.  ^I've  paid  for  everything  for  the  last  ten  days,  ain't  I  ?' 

"  *Yes,'  ses  Ginger.    'You  'ave,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.' 

"  'So  do  I,'  ses  Peter  Russet.   'Hearty  I  do.' 

"  'It  was  your  kind-'artedness,'  ses  Ginger,  grinning  like 
mad.  'You  gave  it  to  us,  and  we  wouldn't  dream  of  giving  it 
to  you  back.' 

"'Nothin'  o'  the  kind,'  ses  Sam,  choking. 

"  'Oh,  yes  you  did,'  ses  Ginger,  'and  you  didn't  forget  to 
tell  people  neither.    You  told  everybody.    Now  it's  our  turn.' 

"He  opened  the  door  and  kicked  the  lodger  out.  Leastways, 
he  would  'ave  kicked  'im,  but  the  chap  was  too  quick  for  'im. 
And  then  'e  came  back,  and,  putting  his  arm  round  Peter's 
waist,  danced  a  waltz  round  the  room  with  'im,  while  pore 
old  Sam  got  on  to  his  bed  to  be  out  of  the  way.  They  danced 
for  nearly  arf  an  hour,  and  then  they  undressed  and  sat  on 
Peter's  bed  and  talked.  They  talked  in  whispers  at  fust,  but 
at  last  Sam  'eard  Peter  say 

"  'Threepence  for  'is  brekfuss ;  sevenpence  for  'is  dinner ; 
threepence  for  'is  tea;  penny  for  beer  and  a  penny  for  bacca. 
'Ow  much  is  that.  Ginger?' 

"'One  bob,'  ses  Ginger. 

"Peter  counted  up  to  'imself.  'I  make  it  more  than  that, 
old  pal,'  he  ses,  when  he  'ad  finished. 

'"Do  you?'  ses  Ginger,  getting  up.  "Well,  he  won't;  not  if 
he  counts  it  twenty  times  over  he  won't.  Good-night,  Peter. 
'Appy  dreams.'" 
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^'Never  say  'die/  Bert/'  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  kindly;  "I  like 
you,  and  so  do  most  other  people  who  know  what's  good  for 
'em;  and  if  Florrie  don't  like  you  she  can  keep  single  till  she 
does." 

Mr.  Albert  Sharp  thanked  him. 

"Come  in  more  oftener/'  said  Mr.  Culpepper.  "If  she  don't 
know  a  steady  young  man  when  she  sees  him,  it's  her  mistake." 

"Nobody  could  be  steadier  than  what  I  am/'  sighed  Mr. 
Sharp. 

Mr.  Culpepper  nodded.  "The  worst  of  it  is,  girls  don't  like 
steady  young  men/'  he  said,  rumpling  his  thin  grey  hair ;  "that's 
the  silly  part  of  it." 

"But  you  was  always  steady,  and  Mrs.  Culpepper  married 
you,"  said  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Culpepper  nodded  again.  "She  thought  I  was,  and  that 
came  to  the  same  thing,"  he  said,  composedly.  "And  it  ain't  for 
me  to  say,  but  she  had  an  idea  that  I  was  very  good-looking  in 
them  days.  I  had  chestnutty  hair.  She  burnt  a  piece  of  it  only 
the  other  day  she'd  kept  for  thirty  years." 

"Burnt  it?    What  for?"  inquired  Mr.  Sharp. 

"Words,"  said  the  other,  lowering  his  voice.  "When  I  want 
one  thing  nowadays  she  generally  wants  another ;  and  the  things 
she  wants  ain't  the  things  I  want." 

Mr.  Sharp  shook  his  head  and  sighed  again. 

"You  ain't  talkative  enough  for  Florrie,  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
Culpepper,  regarding  him. 

"I  can  talk  all  right  as  a  rule,"  retorted  Mr.  Sharp.  "You 
ought  to  hear  me  at  the  debating  society ;  but  you  can't  talk  to  a 
girl  who  doesn't  talk  back." 

"You're  far  too  humble,"  continued  the  other.  "You  should 
cheek  her  a  bit  now  and  then.  Let  'er  see  you've  got  some  spirit. 
Chaff  'er." 

"That's  no  good,"  said  the  young  man,  restlessly.  "I've  tried 
it.    Only  the  other  day  I  called  her  'a  saucy  little  kipper,'  and 
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the  way  she  went  on,  anybody  would  have  thought  I'd  insulted 
her.    Can't  see  a  joke,  I  s'pose.   Where  is  she  now  ?" 

"Upstairs/'  was  the  reply. 

"That's  because  I'm  here,"  said  Mr.  Sharp.  "If  it  had  been 
Jack  Butler  she'd  have  been  down  fast  enough." 

"It  couldn't  be  him,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  "because  I  won't 
have  'im  in  the  house.  I've  told  him  so ;  I've  told  her  so,  and  I've 
told  'er  aunt  so.  And  if  she  marries  without  my  leave  afore 
she's  thirty  she  loses  the  seven  hundred  pounds  'er  father  left 
her.  You've  got  plenty  of  time — ten  years." 

Mr.  Sharp,  sitting  with  his  hands  between  his  knees,  gazed 
despondently  at  the  floor.  "There's  a  lot  o'  girls  would  jump  at 
me,"  he  remarked.  "I've  only  got  to  hold  up  my  little  finger 
and  they'd  jump." 

"That's  because  they've  got  sense,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper. 
"They've  got  the  sense  to  prefer  steadiness  and  humdrumness  to 
good  looks  and  dash.  A  young  fellow  like  you  earning  thirty- 
two-and-six  a  week  can  do  without  good  looks,  and  if  I've  told 
Florrie  so  once  I  have  told  her  fifty  times." 

"Looks  are  a  matter  of  taste,"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  morosely. 
^^Some  of  them  girls  I  was  speaking  about  just  now " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  hastily.  "I^ow,  look  here; 
you  go  on  a  different  tack.  Take  a  glass  of  ale  like  a  man  or  a 
couple  o'  glasses;  smoke  a  cigarette  or  a  pipe.  Be  like  other 
young  men.  Cut  a  dash,  and  don't  be  a  namby-pamby.  After 
you're  married  you  can  be  as  miserable  as  you  like." 

Mr.  Sharp,  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  interval,  thanked  him. 

"It's  my  birthday  next  Wednesday,"  continued  Mr.  Culpep- 
per, regarding  him  benevolently;  "come  round  about  seven,  and 
I'll  ask  you  to  stay  to  supper.  That'll  give  you  a  chance.  Any- 
body's allowed  to  step  a  bit  over  the  mark  on  birthdays,  and  you 
might  take  a  glass  or  two  and  make  a  speech,  and  be  so  happy 
and  bright  that  they'd  'ardly  know  you.  If  you  want  an  excuse 
for  calling,  you  could  bring  me  a  box  of  cigars  for  my  birthday." 

"Or  come  in  to  wish  you  'Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day,' " 
said  the  thrifty  Mr.  Sharp. 

"And  don't  forget  to  get  above  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Culpep- 
per, regarding  him  sternly,  "in  a  gentlemanly  way,  of  course. 
Have  as  many  glasses  as  you  like — there's  no  stint  about  me." 

"If  it  ever  comes  off,"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  rising — "if  I  get  her 
through  you,  you  sha'n't  have  reason  to  repent  it.  Ill  look  after 
that." 
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Mr.  Culpepper,  whose  feelings  were  a  trifle  ruffled,  said  that 
he  would  *1ook  after  it  too/'  He  had  a  faint  idea  that,  even 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  might  have  made  a  better  selec- 
tion for  his  niece's  hand. 

Mr.  Sharp  smoked  his  first  cigarette  the  following  morning, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  after-effects,  pur- 
chased a  pipe,  which  was  taken  up  by  a  policeman  the  same  eve- 
ning for  obstructing  the  public  footpath  in  company  with  a 
metal  tobacco-box  three  parts  full. 

In  the  matter  of  ale  he  found  less  difficulty.  Certainly  the 
taste  was  unpleasant,  but,  treated  as  medicine  and  gulped  down 
quickly,  it  was  endurable.  After  a  day  or  two  he  even  began 
to  be  critical,  and  on  Monday  evening  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
plain of  its  flatness  to  the  wide-eyed  landlord  of  the  "Eoyal 
George.'' 

"Too  much  cellar-work,"  he  said,  as  he  finished  his  glass  and 
made  for  the  door. 

"Too  much !  'Ere,  come  'ere,"  said  the  landlord,  thickly. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

The  expert  shook  his  head,  and,  passing  out  into  the  street, 
changed  colour  as  he  saw  Miss  Garland  approaching.  In  a 
blundering  fashion  he  clutched  at  his  hat  and  stammered  out  a 
"Good-evening." 

Miss  Garland  returned  the  greeting  and,  instead  of  passing 
on,  stopped  and,  with  a  friendly  smile,  held  out  her  hand.  Mr. 
Sharp  shook  it  convulsively. 

'TTou  are  just  the  man  I  want  to  see,"  she  exclaimed.  "Aunt 
and  I  have  been  talking  about  you  all  the  afternoon." 

Mr.  Sharp  said  "Eeally !" 

"But  I  don't  want  uncle  to  see  us,"  pursued  Miss  Garland,  in 
the  low  tones  of  confidence.  "Which  way  shall  we  go  ?" 

Mr.  Sharp's  brain  reeled.  All  ways  were  alike  to  him  in  such 
company.   He  walked  beside  her  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"We  want  to  give  him  a  lesson,"  said  the  girl,  presently.  "A 
lesson  that  he  will  remember." 

"Him  ?"  said  the  young  man. 

"Uncle,"  explained  the  girl.  "It's  a  shocking  thing,  a  wicked 
thing,  to  try  and  upset  a  steady  young  man  like  you.  Aunt  is 
quite  put  out  about  it,  and  I  feel  the  same  as  she  does." 

"But,"  gasped  the  astonished  Mr.  Sharp,  "how  did  you ?" 

"Aunt  heard  him,"  said  Miss  Garland.  "She  was  just  going 
into  the  room  when  she  caught  a  word  or  two,  and  she  stayed 
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outside  and  listened.  You  don^t  know  what  a  lot  she  thinks  of 
you/' 

Mr.  Sharp's  eyes  opened  wider  than  ever.  "I — I  thought  she 
didn't  like  me/'  he  said,  slowly. 

"Good  gracious !"  said  Miss  Garland.  "Whatever  could  have 
put  such  an  idea  as  that  into  your  head?  Of  course,  aunt  isn't 
always  going  to  let  uncle  see  that  she  agrees  with  him.  Still,  as 
if  anybody  could  help "  she  murmured  to  herself. 

"Eh  ?"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Nothing." 

Miss  Garland  walked  along  with  averted  face ;  Mr.  Sharp,  his 
pulses  bounding,  trod  on  air  beside  her. 

"I  thought,"  he  said,  at  last — "I  thought  that  Jack  Butler  was 
a  favourite  of  hers  ?" 

"Jack  Butler !"  said  the  girl,  in  tones  of  scornful  surprise. 
"The  idea !  How  blind  men  are ;  you're  all  alike,  I  think.  You 
can't  see  two  inches  in  front  of  you.  She's  as  pleased  as  possible 
that  you  are  coming  on  Wednesday ;  and  so  am " 

Mr.  Sharp  caught  his  breath.   "Yes  ?"  he  murmured. 

"Let's  go  down  here,"  said  Miss  Garland  quickly;  "down  by 
the  river.  And  I'll  tell  you  what  we  want  you  to  do." 

She  placed  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  with 
a  tremulous  smile,  obeyed.  The  smile  faded  gradually  as  he 
listened,  and  an  expression  of  anxious  astonishment  took  its 
place.  He  shook  his  head  as  she  proceeded,  and  twice  ventured 
a  faint  suggestion  that  she  was  only  speaking  in  jest.  Convinced 
at  last,  against  his  will,  he  walked  on  in  silent  consternation. 

"But,"  he  said  at  last,  as  Miss  Garland  paused  for  breath, 
"your  uncle  would  never  forgive  me.  He'd  never  let  me  come 
near  the  house  again." 

"Aunt  will  see  to  that,"  said  the  girl,  confidently.  "But,  of 
course,  if  you  don't  wish  to  please  me " 

She  turned  away,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  plucking  up  spirit,  ventured 
to  take  her  hand  and  squeeze  it.  A  faint,  a  very  faint,  squeeze 
in  return  decided  him. 

"It  will  come  all  right  afterwards,"  said  Miss  Garland,  "espe- 
cially with  the  hold  it  will  give  aunt  over  him." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  the  young  man.  "If  not,  I  shall  be  far — 
farther  off  than  ever." 

Miss  Garland  blushed  and,  turning  her  head,  gazed  steadily 
at  the  river. 

"Trust  me  "  she  said  at  last.   "Me  and  auntie," 
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Mr.  Sharp  said  that  so  long  as  he  pleased  her  nothing  else 
mattered,  and,  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  paced  slowly 
along  the  towpath  by  her  side. 

"And  you  mustn't  mind  what  auntie  and  I  say  to  you,"  said 
the  girl,  continuing  her  instructions.  "We  must  keep  up  appear- 
ances, you  know;  and  if  we  seem  to  be  angry,  you  must  remem- 
ber we  are  only  pretending." 

Mr.  Sharp,  with  a  tender  smile,  said  that  he  understood  per- 
fectly. 

"And  now  I  had  better  go,"  said  Florrie,  returning  the  smile. 
"Uncle  might  see  us  together,  or  somebody  else  might  see  us 
and  tell  him.    Good-bye." 

She  shook  hands  and  went  off,  stopping  three  times  to  turn 
and  wave  her  hand.  In  a  state  of  bewildered  delight  Mr.  Sharp 
continued  his  stroll,  rehearsing,  as  he  went,  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated and  voluminous  instructions  she  had  given  him. 

By  Wednesday  evening  he  was  part-perfect,  and,  in  a  state  of 
mind  divided  between  nervousness  and  exaltation,  set  out  for 
Mr.  Culpepper's.  He  found  that  gentleman,  dressed  in  his  best, 
sitting  in  an  easy-chair  with  his  hands  folded  over  a  fancy  waist- 
coat of  startling  design,  and,  placing  a  small  box  of  small  cigars 
on  his  knees,  wished  him  the  usual  "Happy  Eeturns."  The 
entrance  of  the  ladies,  who  seemed  as  though  they  had  just  come 
off  the  ice,  interrupted  Mr.  Culpepper's  thanks. 

"Getting  spoiled,  that's  what  I  am,"  he  remarked,  playfully. 
"See  this  waistcoat?  My  old  Aunt  Elizabeth  sent  it  this  morn- 
ing." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  glanced  down  in  warm  ap- 
proval. "The  missis  gave  me  a  pipe,  and  Florrie  gave  me  half 
a  pound  of  tobacco.  And  I  bought  a  bottle  of  port  wine  myself, 
for  all  of  us." 

He  pointed  to  a  bottle  that  stood  on  the  supper-table,  and, 
the  ladies  retiring  to  the  kitchen  to  bring  in  the  supper,  rose  and 
placed  chairs.  A  piece  of  roast  beef  was  placed  before  him,  and, 
motioning  Mr.  Sharp  to  a  seat  opposite  Florrie,  he  began  to 
carve. 

"Just  a  nice  comfortable  party,"  he  said,  genially,  as  he  fin- 
ished.   "Help  yourself  to  the  ale,  Bert." 

Mr.  Sharp,  ignoring  the  surprise  on  the  faces  of  the  ladies, 
complied,  and  passed  the  bottle  to  Mr.  Culpepper.  They  drank 
to  each  other,  and  again  a  flicker  of  surprise  appeared  on  the 
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faces  of  Mrs.  Culpepper  and  her  niece.  Mr.  Culpepper,  noticing 
it,  shook  his  head  waggishly  at  Mr.  Sharp. 

"He  drinks  it  as  if  he  likes  it,^'  he  remarked. 

"I  do,^'  asserted  Mr.  Sharp,  and,  raising  his  glass,  emptied 
it  and  resumed  the  attack  on  his  plate.  Mr.  Culpepper  un- 
screwed the  top  of  another  bottle  and  the  reckless  Mr.  Sharp, 
after  helping  himself,  made  a  short  and  feeling  speech,  in  which 
he  wished  Mr.  Culpepper  long  life  and  happiness.  "If  you  ain't 
happy  with  Mrs.  Culpepper,^'  he  continued,  gallantly,  "you 
ought  to  be.^' 

Mr.  Culpepper  nodded  and  went  on  eating  in  silence  until, 
the  keen  edge  of  his  appetite  having  been  taken  off,  he  put  down 
his  knife  and  fork  and  waxed  sentimental. 

"Been  married  over  thirty  years,''  he  said,  slowly,  with  a 
glance  at  his  wife,  "and  never  regretted  it.'' 

"Who  hasn't?"  inquired  Mr.  Sharp. 

"Why,  me,"  returned  the  surprised  Mr.  Culpepper. 

Mr.  Sharp,  who  had  just  raised  his  glass,  put  it  down  again 
and  smiled.  It  was  a  faint  smile,  but  it  seemed  to  affect  his  host 
unfavourably. 

"What  are  you  smiling  at  ?"  he  demanded. 

"Thoughts,"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  exchanging  a  covert  glance  with 
Florrie.   "Something  you  told  me  the  other  day." 

Mr.  Culpepper  looked  bewildered.  "I'll  give  you  a  penny  for 
them  thoughts,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  jocosity. 

Mr.  Sharp  shook  his  head.  "Money  couldn't  buy  'em,"  he 
said,  with  owlish  solemnity,  "espec — especially  after  the  good 
supper  you're  giving  me." 

"Bert,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  uneasily,  as  his  wife  sat  some- 
what erect — "Bert,  it's  my  birthday,  and  I  don't  grudge  nothing 
to  nobody;  but  go  easy  with  the  beer.  You  ain't  used  to  it,  you 
know." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  beer?"  inquired  Mr.  Sharp.  "It 
tastes  all  right — what  there  is  of  it." 

"It  ain't  the  beer;  it's  you,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Culpepper. 

Mr.  Sharp  stared  at  him.  "Have  I  said  anything  I  oughtn't 
to  ?"  he  inquired. 

Mr.  Culpepper  shook  his  head,  and,  taking  up  a  fork  and 
spoon,  began  to  serve  a  plum-pudding  that  Miss  Garland  had 
just  placed  on  the  table. 

"What  was  it  you  said  I  was  to  be  sure  and  not  tell  Mrs.  Cul- 
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pepper?"  inquired  Mr.  Sharp,  dreamily.  "I  haven't  said  that, 
have  I?'' 

"No !"  snapped  the  harassed  Mr.  Culpepper,  laying  down  the 
fork  and  spoon  and  regarding  him  ferociously.  "I  mean,  there 
wasn^t  anything.  I  mean,  I  didn't  say  so.   You're  raving." 

"If  I  did  say  it,  I'm  sorry,"  persisted  Mr.  Sharp.  "I  can't  say 
fairer  than  that,  can  I  ?" 

"You're  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  trying,  but  in  vain, 
to  exchange  a  waggish  glance  with  his  wife. 

"I  didn't  say  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Sharp. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  still  smiling  in  a  wooden  fashion. 

"I  mean  the  other  thing?"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  in  a  thrilling 
whisper. 

"Look  here,"  exclaimed  the  overwrought  Mr.  Culpepper ;  "why 
not  eat  your  pudding,  and  leave  off  talking  nonsense  ?  Nobody's 
listening  to  you." 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  said  his  wife,  tartly.  "I  like  to  hear 
Mr.  Sharp  talk.   What  was  it  he  told  you  not  to  tell  me?" 

Mr.  Sharp  eyed  her  mistily.  "I — I  can't  tell  you,"  he  said, 
slowly. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Mrs.  Culpepper,  coaxingly. 

"Because  it — it  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end,"  said 
the  industrious  Mr.  Sharp. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Culpepper,  sharply. 

"He  said  it  would,"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  indicating  his  host  with 

his  spoon,  "and  he  ought — to  know Who's  that  kicking 

me  under  the  table?" 

Mr.  Culpepper,  shivering  with  wrath  and  dread,  struggled 
for  speech.  "You'd  better  get  home,  Bert,"  he  said  at  last. 
"You're  not  yourself.  There's  nobody  kicking  you  under  the 
table.  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  You've  been  dream- 
ing things.   I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Memory's  gone,"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  shaking  his  head  at  him. 
"Clean  gone.   Don't  you  remember " 

"NO !"  roared  Mr.  Culpepper. 

Mr.  Sharp  sat  blinking  at  him,  but  his  misgivings  vanished 
before  the  glances  of  admiring  devotion  which  Miss  Garland 
was  sending  in  his  direction.  He  construed  them  rightly  not 
only  as  a  reward,  but  as  an  incentive  to  further  efforts.  In  the 
midst  of  an  impressive  silence  Mrs.  Culpepper  collected  the 
plates  and,  producing  a  dish  of  fruit  from  the  sideboard,  placed 
it  upon  the  table. 
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"Help  yourself,  Mr.  Sharp,"  she  said,  pushing  the  bottle  of 
port  towards  him. 

Mr.  Sharp  complied,  having  first,  after  several  refusals,  put  a 
little  into  the  ladies'  glasses,  and  a  lot  on  the  tablecloth  near 
Mr.  Culpepper.  Then,  after  a  satisfying  sip  or  two,  he  rose 
with  a  bland  smile  and  announced  his  intention  of  making  a 
speech. 

"But  you've  made  one,"  said  his  host,  in  tones  of  fierce 
expostulation. 

"That — that  was  las'  night,"  said  Mr.  Sharp.  "This  is  to-night 
— your  birthday." 

"Well,  we  don't  want  any  more,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper. 

Mr.  Sharp  hesitated.  "It's  only  his  fun,"  he  said,  looking 
round  and  raising  his  glass.  "He's  afraid  I'm  going  to  praise 
him  up — praise  him  up.  Here's  to  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Culpepper : 
one  of  the  best.  We  all  have  our — faults,  and  he  has  his — has 
his.  Where  was  I  ?" 

"Sit  down,"  growled  Mr.  Culpepper. 

"Talking  about  my  husband's  faults,"  said  his  wife. 

"So  I  was,"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  putting  his  hand  to  his  brow. 
"Don't  be  alarm',"  he  continued,  turning  to  his  host;  "nothing 
to  be  alarm'  about.  I^m  not  going  to  talk  about  'em.  'Not  so 
silly  as  that,  I  hope.   I  don't  want  spoil  your  life." 

"Sit  down,"  repeated  Mr.  Culpepper. 

"You're  very  anxious  he  should  sit  down,"  said  his  wife, 
sharply. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper;  "only  he's  talking 
nonsense." 

Mr.  Sharp,  still  on  his  legs,  took  another  sip  of  port  and, 
avoiding  the  eye  of  Mr.  Culpepper,  which  was  showing  signs  of 
incipient  inflammation,  looked  for  encouragement  to  Miss 
Garland. 

"He's  a  man  we  all  look  up  to  and  respect,"  he  continued. 
"If  he  does  go  off  to  London  every  now  and  then  on  business, 
that's  his  lookout.  My  idea  is  he  always  ought  to  take  Mrs. 
Culpepper  with  him.  He'd  have  pleasure  of  her  company  and, 
same  time,  he'd  be  money  in  pocket  by  it.  And  why  shouldn't 
she  go  to  music-halls  sometimes?   Why  shouldn't  she " 

"You  get  off  home,"  said  the  purple  Mr.  Culpepper,  rising 
and  hammering  the  table  with  his  fist.  "Get  off  home;  and  if 
you  so  much  as  show  your  face  inside  this  'ouse  again  there'll 
be  trouble.    Go  on.    Out  you  go !" 
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^^Home  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Sharp,  sitting  down  suddenly.  "Won't 
go  home  till  morning.'' 

"Oh,  we'll  soon  see  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  taking 
him  by  the  shoulders.  "Come  on,  now." 

Mr.  Sharp  subsided  lumpishly  into  his  chair,  and  Mr.  Cul- 
pepper, despite  his  utmost  efforts,  failed  to  move  him.  The  two 
ladies  exchanged  a  glance,  and  then,  with  their  heads  in  the  air, 
sailed  out  of  the  room,  the  younger  pausing  at  the  door  to 
bestow  a  mirthful  glance  upon  Mr.  Sharp  ere  she  disappeared. 

"Come — out,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  panting. 

"You  trying  to  tickle  me  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Sharp. 

"You  get  off  home,"  said  the  other.  "You've  been  doing  noth- 
ing but  make  mischief  ever  since  you  came  in.  What  put  such 
things  into  your  silly  head  I  don't  know.  I  shall  never  hear  the 
end  of  'em  as  long  as  I  live." 

"Silly  head?"  repeated  Mr.  Sharp,  with  an  alarming  change 
of  manner.    "Say  it  again." 

Mr.  Culpepper  repeated  it  with  gusto. 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Sharp.  He  seized  him  suddenly  and, 
pushing  him  backwards  into  his  easy-chair,  stood  over  him  with 
such  hideous  contortions  of  visage  that  Mr.  Culpepper  was  hor- 
rified. "Now  you  sit  there  and  keep  quite  still,"  he  said,  with 
smouldering  ferocity.  "Where  did  you  put  carving-knife?  Eh? 
Where's  carving-knife  ?" 

"No,  no,  Bert,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  clutching  at  his  sleeve. 
"I — I  was  only  joking.   You — you  ain't  quite  yourself,  Bert." 

^'What  f  demanded  the  other,  rolling  his  eyes,  and  clenching 
his  fists. 

"I — I  mean  you've  improved,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  hurriedly. 
"Wonderful,  you  have." 

Mr.  Sharp's  countenance  cleared  a  little.  "Let's  make  a  night 
of  it,"  he  said.   "Don't  move,  whatever  you  do." 

He  closed  the  door  and,  putting  the  wine  and  a  couple  of 
glasses  on  the  mantelpiece,  took  a  chair  by  Mr.  Culpepper  and 
prepared  to  spend  the  evening.  His  instructions  were  too  spe- 
cific to  be  disregarded,  and  three  times  he  placed  his  arm  about 
the  waist  of  the  frenzied  Mr.  Culpepper  and  took  him  for  a  lum- 
bering dance  up  and  down  the  room.  In  the  intervals  between 
dances  he  regaled  him  with  interminable  extracts  from  speeches 
made  at  the  debating  society  and  recitations  learned  at  school. 
Suggestions  relating  to  bed,  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Culpepper  from 
time  to  time,  were  repelled  with  scorn.    And  twice,  in  deference 
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to  Mr.  Sharp's  desires,  he  had  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  a 
song. 

Ten  o'clock  passed,  and  the  hands  of  the  clock  crawled  round 
to  eleven.  The  hour  struck,  and,  as  though  in  answer,  the  door 
opened  and  the  agreeable  face  of  Florrie  Garland  appeared.  Be- 
hind her,  to  the  intense  surprise  of  both  gentlemen,  loomed  the 
stalwart  figure  of  Mr.  Jack  Butler. 

"1  thought  he  might  be  useful,  uncle,"  said  Miss  Garland, 


He  felt  the  large  and  clumsy  hand  of  Mr.  Butler 
take  him  by  the  collar, 

coming  into  the  room.    "Auntie  wouldn't  let  me  come  down 
before." 

Mr.  Sharp  rose  in  a  dazed  fashion  and  saw  Mr.  Culpepper 
grasp  Mr.  Butler  by  the  hand.  More  dazed  still,  he  felt  the  large 
and  clumsy  hand  of  Mr.  Butler  take  him  by  the  collar  and 
propel  him  with  some  violence  along  the  small  passage,  while 
another  hand,  which  he  dimly  recognised  as  belonging  to  Mr. 
Culpepper,  was  inserted  in  the  small  of  his  back.  Then  the  front 
door  opened  and  he  was  thrust  out  into  the  night.  The  door 
closed,  and  a  low  feminine  laugh  sounded  from  a  window  above. 
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The  night-watchman,  who  had  left  his  seat  on  the  jetty  to  an- 
swer the  gate-bell,  came  back  with  disgust  written  on  a  counte- 
nance only  too  well  designed  to  express  it. 

"If  she's  been  up  'ere  once  in  the  last  week  to  know  whether 
the  Silvia  is  up  she's  been  four  or  five  times/'  he  growled.  "He's 
forty-seven  if  he's  a  day;  'is  left  leg  is  shorter  than  'is  rights 
and  he  talks  with  a  stutter.  When  she's  with  'im  you'd  think  as 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  'er  mouth ;  but  the  way  she  talked  to  me 
just  now  you'd  think  I  was  paid  a-purpose  to  wait  on  her.  I 
asked  'er  at  last  wot  she  thought  I  was  here  for,  and  she  said 
she  didn't  know,  and  nobody  else  neither.  And  afore  she  went 
off  she  told  the  potman  from  the  'Albion,'  wot  was  listening, 
that  I  was  known  all  over  Wapping  as  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

"She  ain't  the  fust  I've  'ad  words  with,  not  by  a  lot.  They're 
all  the  same;  they  all  start  in  a  nice,  kind,  soapy  sort  o'  way, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  don't  get  wot  they  want,  fly  into  a  temper 
and  ask  me  who  I  think  I  am.  I  told  one  woman  once  not  to  be 
silly,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live — never.  For  all 
I  know,  she's  wearing  a  bit  o'  my  'air  in  a  locket  to  this  day, 
and  very  likely  boasting  that  I  gave  it  to  her. 

"Talking  of  her  reminds  me  of  another  woman.  There  was 
a  Cap'n  Pinner,  used  to  trade  between  'ere  and  Hull  on  a 
schooner  named  the  Snipe.  Mce  little  craft  she  was,  and  'e  was 
a  very  nice  feller.  Many  and  many's  the  pint  we've  'ad  together, 
turn  and  turn-about,  and  the  on'y  time  we  ever  'ad  a  cross  word 
was  when  somebody  hid  his  clay-pipe  in  my  beer  and  'e  was 
foolish  enough  to  think  I'd  done  it. 

"He  'ad  a  nice  little  cottage,  'e  told  me  about,  near  Hull,  and 
'is  wife's  father,  a  man  of  pretty  near  seventy,  lived  with  'em. 
Well-off  the  old  man  was,  and,  as  she  was  his  only  daughter, 
they  looked  to  'ave  all  his  money  when  he'd  gorn.  Their  on'y 
fear  was  that  'e  might  marry  agin,  and,  judging  from  wot  'e 
used  to  tell  me  about  the  old  man,  I  thought  it  more  than 
likely. 

624 
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"^If  it  wasn't  for  my  missis  he'd  ha'  been  married  over  and 
over  agin/  he  ses  one  day.  *He's  like  a  child  playing  with  gun- 
powder.' 

'' '  'Ow  would  it  be  to  let  'im  burn  hisself  a  bit  ?'  I  ses. 

"  ^If  you  was  to  see  some  o'  the  gunpowder  he  wants  to  play 
with,  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that/  ses  the  cap'n.  'You'd  know 
better.  The  on'y  thing  is  to  keep  'em  apart,  and  my  pore  missis 
is  wore  to  a  shadder  a-doing  of  it.' 

"It  was  just  about  a  month  arter  that  that  he  brought  the  old 
man  up  to  London  with  'im.  They  'ad  some  stuff  to  put  out  at 
Smith's  Wharf,  t'other  side  of  the  river,  afore  they  came  to  us, 
and  though  they  was  on'y  there  four  or  five  days,  it  was  long 
enough  for  that  old  man  to  get  into  trouble. 

"The  skipper  told  me  about  it  ten  minutes  arter  they  was 
made  snug  in  the  inner  berth  'ere.  He  walked  up  and  down  like 
a  man  with  a  raging  toothache,  and  arter  foUering  'im  up  and 
down  the  wharf  till  I  was  tired  out,  I  discovered  that  'is  father- 
in-law  'ad  got  'imself  mixed  up  with  a  widder-woman  ninety 
years  old  and  weighing  twenty  stun.  Arter  he  'ad  cooled  down 
a  bit,  and  I  'ad  given  'im  a  few  little  pats  on  the  shoulder,  'e 
made  it  forty-eight  years  old  and  fourteen  stun. 

"  'He's  getting  ready  to  go  and  meet  her  now,'  he  ses,  'and 
wot  my  missis'll  say  to  me,  I  don't  know.' 

"His  father-in-law  came  up  on  deck  as  'e  spoke,  and  began  to 
brush  'imself  all  over  with  a  clothes-brush.  Nice-looking  little 
man  'e  was,  with  blue  eyes,  and  a  little  white  beard,  cut  to  a 
point,  and  dressed  up  in  a  serge  suit  with  brass  buttons,  and  a 
white  yachting  cap.  His  real  name  was  Mr.  Finch,  but  the 
skipper  called  'im  Uncle  Dick,  and  he  took  such  a  fancy  to  me 
that  in  five  minutes  I  was  calling  'im  Uncle  Dick  too. 

"'Time  I  was  moving,'  he  ses,  by-and-bye.  'I've  got  an 
app'intment.' 

"  'Oh !  who  with  ?'  ses  the  skipper,  pretending  not  to  know. 

"  'Friend  o'  mine,  in  the  army,'  ses  the  old  man,  with  a  wink 
at  me.   'So  long.' 

"He  went  off  as  spry  as  a  boy,  and  as  soon  as  he'd  gorn 
the  skipper  started  walking  back'ards  and  for'ards  agin,  and 
raving. 

"  'Let's  'ope  as  he's  on'y  amusing  'imself,'  I  ses. 

"  'Wait  till  you  see  'er,'  ses  the  skipper ;  'then  you  won't  talk 
foolishness.' 

"As  it  'appened  she  came  back  with  Uncle  Dick  that  evening. 
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to  see  'im  safe,  and  I  see  at  once  wot  sort  of  a  woman  it  was. 
She  'adn't  been  on  the  wharf  five  minutes  afore  you'd  ha' 
thought  it  belonged  to  'er,  and  when  she  went  and  sat  on  the 
schooner  it  seemed  to  be  about  arf  its  size.  She  called  the  skip- 
per Tom,  and  sat  there  as  cool  as  you  please  holding  Uncle 
Dick's  'and,  and  patting  it. 

"I  took  the  skipper  round  to  the  ^Bull's  Head'  arter  she  'ad 
gorn,  and  I  wouldn't  let  'im  say  a  word  until  he  had  'ad  two 
pints.  He  felt  better  then,  and  some  o'  the  words  'e  used  sur- 
prised me. 

"  'Wot's  to  be  done  ?'  he  ses  at  last.  'You  see  'ow  it  is.  Bill.' 

"  'Can't  you  get  'im  away  ?'  I  ses.  'Who  is  she,  and  wot's  'er 
name  ?' 

"  'Her  name,'  ses  the  skipper,  'her  name  is  Jane  Maria  Eliza- 
beth Muffit,  and  she  lives  over  at  Eotherhithe.' 

"  'She's  very  likely  married  already,'  I  ses. 

"'Her  'usband  died  ten  years  ago,'  ses  the  skipper;  'passed 
away  in  'is  sleep.   Overlaid,  I  should  say.' 

"He  sat  there  smoking,  and  I  sat  there  thinking.  Twice  'e 
spoke  to  me,  and  I  held  my  'and  up  and  said  'H'sh,'  Then  I 
turned  to  'im  all  of  a  sudden  and  pinched  his  arm  so  hard  he 
nearly  dropped  'is  beer. 

"  'Is  Uncle  Dick  a  nervous  man  ?'  I  ses. 

"  'Nervous  is  no  name  for  it,'  he  ses,  staring. 

"  'Very  good,  then,'  I  ses.  'I'll  send  'er  husband  to  frighten 
'im.' 

"The  skipper  looked  at  me  very  strange.  'Yes,'  he  ses.  'Yes. 
Yes.' 

"  'Frighten  'im  out  of  'is  boots,  and  make  him  give  'er  up,'  I 
ses.  'Or  better  still,  get  'im  to  run  away  and  go  into  hiding  for 
a  time.   That  'ud  be  best,  in  case  'e  found  out.' 

"  'Found  out  wotf  ses  the  skipper. 

"  'Found  out  it  wasn't  'er  husband,'  I  ses  . 

"  'Bill,'  ses  the  skipper,  very  earnest,  'this  is  the  fust  beer  I've 
'ad  to-day,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  you.' 

"I  didn't  take  'im  at  fust,  but  when  I  did  I  gave  a  laugh  that 
brought  in  two  more  customers  to  see  wot  was  the  matter.  Then 
I  took  'im  by  the  arm — arter  a  little  trouble — and,  taking  'im 
back  to  the  wharf,  explained  my  meaning  to  'im. 

"  'I  know  the  very  man,'  I  ses.  'He  comes  into  a  public-'ouse 
down  my  way  sometimes.  Artful  'Arry,  he's  called,  and,  for 
arf-a-quid,  say,  he'd  frighten  Uncle  Dick  arf  to  death.    He's 
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big  and  ugly,  and  picks  np  a  living  by  selling  meerschaum  pipes 
he's  found  to  small  men  wot  don't  want  'em.  Wonderful  gift  o' 
the  gab  he's  got.' 

"We  went  acrost  to  the  'Albion'  to  talk  it  over.  There's  sev- 
eral bars  there,  and  the  landlady  always  keeps  cotton-wool  in  'er 
ears,  not  'aving  been  brought  up  to  the  public  line.  The  skipper 
told  me  all  'e  knew  about  Mrs.  Muffit,  and  we  arranged  that  Art- 
ful 'Arry  should  come  down  at  seven  o'clock  next  night,  if  so  be 
as  I  could  find  'im  in  time. 

"I  got  up  early  the  next  arternoon,  and  as  it  'appened,  he 
came  into  the  'Duke  of  Edinburgh'  five  minutes  arter  I  got 
there.  Nasty  temper  'e  was  in,  too.  He'd  just  found  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  as  usual,  and  the  very  fust  man  'e  tried  to  sell  it 
to  said  that  it  was  the  one  'e  lost  last  Christmas,  and  gave  'im 
a  punch  in  the  jaw  for  it. 

"  'He's  a  thief,  that's  wot  he  is,'  ses  'Arry ;  'and  I  'ate  thief s. 
'Ow's  a  honest  tradesman  to  make  a  living  when  there's  people 
like  that  about?' 

"I  stood  'im  arf  a  pint,  and  though  it  hurt  'im  awful  to  drink 
it,  he  said  'e'd  'ave  another  just  to  see  if  he  could  bear  the  pain. 
Arter  he  had  'ad  three  'e  began  for  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view 
o'  life,  and  told  me  about  a  chap  that  spent  three  weeks  in  the 
London  'Orsepittle  for  calling  'im  a  liar. 

"  'Treat  me  fair,'  he  ses,  'and  I'll  treat  other  people  fair.  I 
never  broke  my  word  without  a  good  reason  for  it,  and  that's 
more  than  everybody  can  say.  If  I  told  you  the  praise  I've  'ad 
from  some  people  you  wouldn't  believe  it.' 

"I  let  'im  go  on  till  he  'ad  talked  'imself  into  a  good  temper, 
and  then  I  told  'im  of  the  little  job  I  'ad  got  for  'im.  He  lis- 
tened quiet  till  I  'ad  finished,  and  then  he  shook  'is  'ead. 

"  'It  ain't  in  my  line,'  he  ses. 

"  'There's  arf-a-quid  'anging  to  it,'  I  ses. 

"  'Arry  shook  his  'ead  agin.  '  'Tain't  enough,  mate,'  he  ses. 
'If  you  was  to  make  it  a  quid  I  won't  say  as  I  mightn't  think 
of  it.' 

"I  'ad  told  the  skipper  that  it  might  cost  'im  a  quid,  so  I 
knew  'ow  far  I  could  go ;  and  at  last,  arter  'Arry  'ad  got  as  far 
as  the  door  three  times,  I  gave  way. 

"  'And  I'll  'ave  it  now,'  he  ses,  'to  prevent  mistakes.' 

"'No,  'Arry,'  I  ses,  very  firm.  'Besides,  it  ain't  my  money, 
you  see.' 

"  'You  mean  to  say  you  don't  trust  me,'  'e  ses,  firing  up. 
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"  ^I^d  trust  you  with  untold  gold/  I  ses,  ^ut  not  with  a  real 
quid ;  you're  too  fond  of  a  joke,  'Arry/ 

"We  'ad  another  long  argyment  about  it,  and  I  had  to  tell  'im 
plain  at  last  that  when  I  wanted  to  smell  'is  fist,  I'd  say  so. 

"  'You  turn  up  at  the  wharf  at  five  minutes  to  seven,'  I  ses, 
'and  I'll  give  you  ten  bob  of  it ;  arter  you've  done  your  business 
I'll  give  you  the  other.  Come  along  quiet,  and  you'll  see  me 
waiting  at  the  gate  for  you.' 

"He  gave  way  arter  a  time,  and,  fust  going  'ome  for  a  cup  o' 
tea,  I  went  on  to  the  wharf  to  tell  the  skipper  'ow  things  stood. 

"  'It  couldn't  'ave  'appened  better,'  he  ses.  'Uncle  Dick  is  sure 
to  be  aboard  at  that  time,  'cos  'e's  going  acrost  the  water  at 
eight  o'clock  to  pay  'er  a  visit.  And  all  the  hands'll  be  away. 
I've  made  sure  of  that.' 

"He  gave  me  the  money  for  Artful  'Arry  in  two  arf-suverins, 
and  then  we  went  over  to  the  'Albion'  for  a  quiet  glass  and  a 
pipe,  and  to  wait  for  seven  o'clock. 

"I  left  'im  there  at  ten  minutes  to,  and  at  five  minutes  to, 
punctual  to  the  minute,  I  see  'Arry  coming  along  swinging  a 
thick  stick  with  a  knob  on  the  end  of  it. 

"  'Where's  the  arf  thick-un  ?'  he  ses,  looking  round  to  see  that 
the  coast  was  clear. 

"I  gave  it  to  'im,  and  arter  biting  it  in  three  places  and  say- 
ing it  was  a  bit  short  in  weight  he  dropped  it  in  'is  weskit- 
pocket  and  said  'e  was  ready. 

"I  left  'im  there  for  a  minute  while  I  went  and  'ad  a  look 
round.  The  deck  of  the  Snipe  was  empty,  but  I  could  'ear  Uncle 
Dick  down  in  the  cabin  singing;  and,  arter  listening  for  a  few 
seconds  to  make  sure  that  it  was  singing,  I  went  back  and  beck- 
oned to  'Arry. 

"  'He's  down  in  the  cabin,'  I  ses,  pointing.  'Don't  overdo  it, 
'Arry,  and  at  the  same  time  don't  underdo  it,  as  you  might  say.' 

"  'I  know  Just  wot  you  want,'  ses  'Arry,  'and  if  you'd  got  the 
'art  of  a  man  in  you,  you'd  make  it  two  quids.' 

"He  climbed  on  board  and  stood  listening  for  a  moment  at 
the  companion,  and  then  'e  went  down,  while  I  went  off  outside 
the  gate,  so  as  to  be  out  of  earshot  in  case  Uncle  Dick  called  for 
me.  I  knew  that  I  should  'ear  all  about  wot  went  on  arterwards 
— and  I  did. 

"Artful  'Arry  went  down  the  companion-ladder  very  quiet, 
and  then  stood  at  the  foot  of  it  looking  at  Uncle  Dick.    He 
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looked  ^im  up  and  down  and  all  over,  and  then  'e  gave  a  fierce, 
loud  cough. 

"  *Good-evening,^  he  ses. 

"  'Good-evening/  ses  Uncle  Dick,  staring  at  'im.  'Did  you 
want  to  see  anybody  V 

"  'I  did,'  ses  'Arry.  'I  do.  And  when  I  see  'im  I^m  going  to 
put  my  arms  round  'im  and  twist  'is  neck;  then  I'm  going  to 
break  every  bone  in  'is  body,  and  arter  that  I'm  going  to  shy 
'im  overboard  to  pison  the  fishes  with.^ 

"  'Dear  me !'  ses  Uncle  Dick,  shifting  away  as  far  as  'e  could. 

"'I  ain't  'ad  a  wink  o'  sleep  for  two  nights,'  ses  'Arry — ^not 
ever  since  I  'eard  of  it.  When  I  think  of  all  I've  done  for  that 
woman — working  for  'er,  and  such-like — my  blood  boils.  When 
I  think  of  her  passing  'erself  off  as  a  widder — my  widder — and 
going  out  with  another  man,  I  don't  know  wot  to  do  with 
myself.' 

"Uncle  Dick  started  and  turned  pale.  Fust  'e  seemed  as  if  'e 
was  going  to  speak,  and  then  'e  thought  better  of  it.  He  sat 
staring  at  'Arry  as  if  'e  couldn't  believe  his  eyes. 

"  'Wot  would  you  do  with  a  man  like  that  ?'  ses  'Arry.  'I  ask 
you,  as  man  to  man,  wot  would  you  do  to  'im  ?' 

"  T'r'aps — p'r'aps  'e  didn't  know,'  ses  Uncle  Dick,  stam- 
mering. 

"  'Didn't  know !'  ses  'Arry.  'Don't  care,  you  mean.  We've  got 
a  nice  little  'ome,  and,  just  because  I've  'ad  to  leave  it  and  lay 
low  for  a  bit  for  knifing  a  man,  she  takes  advantage  of  it.  And 
it  ain't  the  fust  time,  neither.    Wot's  the  matter?' 

"  'Touch — touch  of  ague ;  I  get  it  sometimes,'  ses  Uncle  Dick. 

''  'I  want  to  see  this  man  Finch,'  ses  'Arry,  shaking  'is  knobby 
stick.  'Muffit,  my  name  is,  and  I  want  to  tell  'im  so.' 

"Uncle  Dick  nearly  shook  'imself  on  to  the  floor. 

"  'I — 111  go  and  see  if  'e's  in  the  f o'c'sle,'  he  ses  at  last. 

'"He  ain't  there,  'cos  I've  looked,'  ses  'Arry,  arf  shutting 
'is  eyes  and  looking  at  'im  hard.   'Wot  might  your  name  be?' 

"'My  name's  Finch,'  ses  Uncle  Dick,  putting  out  his  'ands 
to  keep  him  off;  'but  I  thought  she  was  a  widder.  She  told  me 
her  'usband  died  ten  years  ago ;  she's  deceived  me  as  well  as  you. 
I  wouldn't  ha'  dreamt  of  taking  any  notice  of  'er  if  I'd  known. 
Truth,  I  wouldn't.   I  shouldn't  ha'  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.' 

"Artful  'Arry  played  with  'is  stick  a  little,  and  stood  looking 
at  'im  with  a  horrible  look  on  'is  face. 
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"  ^  ^Ow  am  I  to  know  you're  speaking  the  truth  ?'  he  ses,  very- 
slow.   'Eh  f  'Ow  can  you  prove  it  ?' 

"  ^If  it  was  the  last  word  I  was  to  speak  I'd  say  the  same/  ses 
Uncle  Dick.   'I  tell  you,  I  am  as  innercent  as  a  new-horn  babe.' 


"I  tell  you,  I  am  as  innercent  as  a  new-born  babe." 

"  'If  that's  true,'  ses  'Arry,  'she's  deceived  both  of  us.  Now, 
if  I  let  you  go  will  you  go  straight  off  and  bring  her  'ere  to  me  ?' 

''  *I  will,'  ses  Uncle  Dick,  jumping  up. 

"  'Arf  a  mo,'  ses  'Arry,  holding  up  'is  stick  very  quick.  'One 
thing  is,  if  you  don't  come  back,  I'll  'ave  you  another  day.  I 
can't  make  up  my  mind  wot  to  do.  I  can't  think — I  ain't  tasted 
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food  for  two  days.   If  I  ^ad  any  money  in  my  pocket  I'd  'ave  a 
bite  while  you're  gone.' 

"  'Why  not  get  something  ?'  ses  Uncle  Dick,  putting  his  'and 
in  his  pocket,  in  a  great  'urry  to  please  him,  and  pulling  out 
some  silver. 

"  'Arry  said  'e  would,  and  then  he  stood  on  one  side  to  let  'im 
pass,  and  even  put  the  knobby  stick  under  'im  to  help  'im  up  the 
companion-ladder. 

"Uncle  Dick  passed  me  two  minutes  arterwards  without  a 
word,  and  set  off  down  the  road  as  fast  as  'is  little  legs  'ud  carry 
'im.  I  watched  'im  out  o'  sight,  and  then  I  went  on  board  the 
schooner  to  see  how  'Arry  'ad  got  on. 

<(  <  ^^pj.y^^  J  ggg^  when  he  'ad  finished,  ^you're  a  masterpiece !' 
'I  know  I  am,'  he  ses.  'Wot  about  that  other  arf-quid?' 
^Here  it  is,'  I  ses,  giving  it  to  'im.   'Fair  masterpiece,  that's 
wot  you  are.   They  may  well  call  you  Artful.   Shake  'ands.' 

"I  patted  'im  on  the  shoulder  arter  we  'ad  shook  'ands,  and 
we  stood  there  smiling  at  each  other  and  paying  each  other  com- 
pliments. 

"'Fancy  'em  sitting  'ere  and  waiting  for  you  to  come  back 
from  that  bite,'  I  ses. 

"  'I  ought  to  'ave  'ad  more  off  of  him,'  ses  'Arry.  '  'Owever, 
it  can't  be  helped.  I  think  I'll  'ave  a  lay  down  for  a  bit;  I'm 
tired.' 

"  'Better  be  off,'  I  ses,  shaking  my  'ead.  'Time  passes,  and 
they  might  come  back  afore  you  think.' 

"  'Well,  wot  of  it?'  ses  'Arry. 

"'Wot  of  itf  I  ses.  'Why,  it  'ud  spoil  everything.  It  'ud  be 
blue  ruin.' 

"  'Are  you  sure  ?'  ses  'Arry.' 

"'Sartin,'  I  ses. 

"  'Well,  make  it  five  quid,  and  I'll  go,  then,'  he  ses,  sitting 
down  agin. 

"I  couldn't  believe  my  ears  at  fust,  but  when  I  could  I  drew 
myself  up  and  told  'im  wot  I  thought  of  'im;  and  he  sat  there 
and  laughed  at  me. 

"  'Why,  you  called  me  a  masterpiece  just  now,'  he  ses.  *I 
shouldn't  be  much  of  a  masterpiece  if  I  let  a  chance  like  this 
slip.  Why,  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  look  myself  in  the  face. 
Where's  the  skipper?' 

"  'Sitting  in  the  "Albion," '  I  ses,  'arf  choking. 

"  'Go  and  tell  'im  it's  five  quid,'  ses  '.irry.   'I  don't  mean  five 
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more^  on'y  four.  Some  people  would  ha'  made  it  five,  but  I  like 
to  deal  square  and  honest/ 

"I  run  over  for  the  skipper  in  a  state  of  mind  that  don't  bear 
thinking  of,  and  he  came  back  with  me,  arf  crazy.  When  we 
got  to  the  cabin  we  found  the  door  was  locked,  and,  arter  the 
skipper  'ad  told  Artful  wot  he'd  do  to  'im  if  he  didn't  open  it, 
he  'ad  to  go  on  deck  and  talk  to  'im  through  the  skylight. 

"  'If  you  ain't  off  of  my  ship  in  two  twos,'  he  ses,  *I'll  fetch 
a  policeman.' 

"  'You  go  and  fetch  four  pounds,'  ses  'Arry ;  that's  wot  I'm 
waiting  for,  not  a  policeman.  Didn't  the  watchman  tell  you  ?' 

"  'The  bargain  was  for  one  -pound,'  ses  the  skipper,  'ardly 
able  to  speak. 

"  'Well,  you  tell  that  to  the  policeman,'  ses  Artful  'Arry. 

"It  was  no  use,  he'd  got  us  every  way ;  and  at  last  the  skipper 
turns  out  'is  pockets,  and  he  ses,  'Look  'ere,'  he  ses,  'I've  got 
seventeen  and  tenpence  ha'penny.  Will  you  go  if  I  give  you 
that?' 

" '  'Ow  much  has  the  watchman  got  ?'  ses  'Arry.  'His  lodger 
lost  'is  purse  the  other  day.' 

"I'd  got  two  and  ninepence,  as  it  'appened,  and  then  there 
was  more  trouble  because  the  skipper  wouldn't  give  'im  the 
money  till  he  'ad  gone,  and  'e  wouldn't  go  till  he  'ad  got  it.  The 
skipper  gave  way  at  last,  and  as  soon  as  he  'ad  got  it  'Arry  ses, 
'Now  'op  off  and  borrer  the  rest,  and  look  slippy  about  it.' 

"I  put  one  hand  over  the  skipper's  mouth  fust,  and  then, 
finding  that  was  no  good,  I  put  the  other.  It  was  no  good  wast- 
ing bad  langwidge  on  'Arry. 

"I  pacified  the  skipper  at  last,  and  arter  'Arry  'ad  swore  true 
'e'd  go  when  'e'd  got  the  money,  the  skipper  rushed  round  to 
try  and  raise  it.  It's  a  difficult  job  at  the  best  o'  times,  and  I 
sat  there  on  the  skylight  shivering  and  wondering  whether  the 
skipper  or  Mrs.  Muffit  would  turn  up  fust. 

"Hours  seemed  to  pass  away,  and  then  I  see  the  wicket  in  the 
gate  open,  and  the  skipper  come  through.  He  jumped  on  deck 
without  a  word,  and  then,  going  over  to  the  skylight,  'anded 
down  the  money  to  'Arry. 

"  'Right-o,'  ses  'Arry.  'It  on'y  shows  you  wot  you  can  do  by 
trying.' 

"He  unlocked  the  door  and  came  up  on  deck,  looking  at  us 
very  careful,  and  playing  with  'is  stick. 


"And  next  moment  I  went  over  back'ards  in 
twelve  foot  of  water." 
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"  *You\e  got  your  money/  ses  the  skipper ;  'now  go  as  quick 
as  you  can/ 

"'Arry  smiled  and  nodded  at  him.  Then  he  stepped  on  to 
the  wharf  and  was  just  moving  to  the  gate,  with  us  foUering, 
when  the  wicket  opened  and  in  came  Mrs.  Muffit  and  Uncle 
Dick. 

"  'There  he  is/  ses  Uncle  Dick.  'That's  the  man  ? 

"Mrs.  Muffit  walked  up  to  'im,  and  my  'art  a'most  stopped 
beating.  Her  face  was  the  colour  of  beetroot  with  temper,  and 
you  could  'ave  heard  her  breath  fifty  yards  away. 

"  'Ho !'  she  says,  planting  'erself  in  front  of  Artful  'Arry,  'so 
you're  the  man  that  ses  you're  my  'usband,  are  you?' 

"  'That's  all  right,'  ses  'Arry,  'it's  all  a  mistake.' 

"'Mistake?'  ses  Mrs.  Muffit. 

"  'Mistake  o'  Bill's,'  ses  'Arry,  pointing  to  me.  'I  told  'im  I 
thought  'e  was  wrong,  but  'e  would  'ave  it.  I've  got  a  bad 
memory,  so  I  left  it  to  'im.' 

"  'Ho  !'  ses  Mrs.  Muffit,  taking  a  deep  breath.  'Ho !  I  thought 
as  much.  Wot  'ave  you  got  to  say  for  yourself — eh  ?' 

"She  turned  on  me  like  a  wild-cat,  with  her  'ands  in  front 
of  her.  I've  been  scratched  once  in  my  life,  and  I  wasn't  going 
to  be  agin,  so,  fixing  my  eyes  on  'er,  I  just  stepped  back  a  bit, 
ready  for  'er.  So  long  as  I  kept  my  eye  fiied  on  'ers  she 
couldn't  do  anything.  I  knew  that.  Unfortunately  I  stepped 
back  just  a  inch  too  far,  and  next  moment  I  went  over  back'ards 
in  twelve  foot  of  water. 

"Arter  all,  p'r'aps  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  'ap- 
pened  to  me ;  it  stopped  her  talking.  It  ain't  the  fust  time  I've 
'ad  a  wet  jacket ;  but  as  for  the  skipper,  and  pore  Uncle  Dick — 
wot  married  her — they've  been  in  hot  water  ever  since. 
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Dealing  with  a  man,  said  the  night-watchman,  thoughtfully, 
is  as  easy  as  a  teetotaller  walking  along  a  nice  wide  pavement; 
dealing  with  a  woman  is  like  the  same  teetotaller,  arter  four  or 
five  whiskies,  trying  to  get  up  a  step  that  ain't  there.  If  a  man 
can't  get  'is  own  way  he  eases  'is  mind  with  a  little  nasty  lan- 
guage, and  then  forgets  all  about  it;  if  a  woman  can't  get  'er 
own  way  she  flies  into  a  temper  and  reminds  you  of  something 
you  oughtn't  to  ha'  done  ten  years  ago.  Wot  a  woman  would  do 
whose  'usband  had  never  done  anything  wrong  I  can't  think. 

I  remember  a  young  feller  telling  me  about  a  row  he  'ad  with 
'is  wife  once.  He  'adn't  been  married  long  and  he  talked  as  if 
the  way  she  carried  on  was  unusual.  Fust  of  all,  he  said,  she 
spoke  to  'im  in  a  cooing  sort  o'  voice  and  pulled  his  moustache, 
then  when  he  wouldn't  give  way  she  worked  herself  up  into  a 
temper  and  said  things  about  'is  sister.  Arter  which  she  went 
out  o'  the  room  and  banged  the  door  so  hard  it  blew  down  a 
vase  off  the  fireplace.  Four  times  she  came  back  to  tell  'im  other 
things  she  'ad  thought  of,  and  then  she  got  so  upset  she  'ad  to 
go  up  to  bed  and  lay  down  instead  of  getting  his  tea.  When 
that  didn't  do  no  good  she  refused  her  food,  and  when  'e  took 
her  up  toast  and  tea  she  wouldn't  look  at  it.  Said  she  wanted 
to  die.  He  got  quite  uneasy  till  'e  came  'ome  the  next  night  and 
found  the  best  part  of  a  loaf  o'  bread,  a  quarter  o'  butter,  and 
a  couple  o'  chops  he  'ad  got  in  for  'is  supper  had  gorn ;  and  then 
when  he  said  'e  was  glad  she  'ad  got  'er  appetite  back  she  turned 
round  and  said  that  he  grudged  'er  the  food  she  ate. 

And  no  woman  ever  owned  up  as  'ow  she  was  wrong ;  and  the 
more  you  try  and  prove  it  to  'em  the  louder  they  talk  about 
something  else.  I  know  wot  I'm  talking  about  because  a  woman 
made  a  mistake  about  me  once,  and  though  she  was  proved  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  it  was  years  ago,  my  missus  shakes  her 
'ead  about  it  to  this  day. 

It  was  about  eight  years  arter  I  'ad  left  off  going  to  sea  and 
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took  up  night-watching.  A  beautiful  summer  evening  it  was^ 
and  I  was  sitting  by  the  gate  smoking  a  pipe  till  it  should  be 
time  to  light  up,  when  I  noticed  a  woman  who  'ad  just  passed 
turn  back  and  stand  staring  at  me.  I've  'ad  that  sort  o'  thing 
before,  and  I  went  on  smoking  and  looking  straight  in  front  of 
me.  Fat  middle-aged  woman  she  was,  wot  'ad  lost  her  good  looks 
and  found  others.  She  stood  there  staring  and  staring,  and  by 
and  by  she  tries  a  little  cough. 

I  got  up  very  slow  then,  and,  arter  looking  all  round  at  the 
evening,  without  seeing  'er,  I  was  just  going  to  step  inside  and 
shut  the  wicket,  when  she  came  closer. 

"Bill!"  she  ses,  in  a  choking  sort  o'  voice.    ''Bill!" 

I  gave  her  a  look  that  made  her  catch  'er  breath,  and  I  was 
just  stepping  through  the  wicket,  when  she  laid  hold  of  my  coat 
and  tried  to  hold  me  back. 

"Do  you  know  wot  you're  a-doing  of  ?"  I  ses,  turning  on  her. 

"Oh,  Bill  dear,"  she  ses,  "don't  talk  to  me  like  that.  Do  you 
want  to  break  my  'art  ?   Arter  all  these  years !" 

She  pulled  out  a  dirt-coloured  pocket-'ankercher  and  stood 
there  dabbing  her  eyes  with  it.  One  eye  at  a  time  she  dabbed, 
while  she  looked  at  me  reproachful  with  the  other.  And  arter 
eight  dabs,  four  to  each  eye,  she  began  to  sob  as  if  her  'art 
would  break. 

"Go  away,"  I  ses,  very  slow.  "You  can't  stand  making  that 
noise  outside  my  wharf.  Go  away  and  give  somebody  else  a 
treat." 

Afore  she  could  say  anything  the  potman  from  the  Tiger,  a 
nasty  ginger-'aired  little  chap  that  nobody  liked,  come  by  and 
stopped  to  pat  her  on  the  back. 

"There,  there,  don't  take  on,  mother,'"  he  ses.  "Wot's  he 
been  a-doing  to  you  ?" 

"You  get  off  'ome,"  I  ses,  losing  my  temper.  "Wot  d'ye  mean 
trying  to  drag  me  into  it  ?  I've  never  seen  the  woman  afore  in 
my  life." 

"Oh,  Bill !"  ses  the  woman,  sobbing  louder  than  ever.  "Oh ! 
Oh!    Oh!" 

"'Ow  does  she  know  your  name,  then?"  ses  the  little  beast 
of  a  potman. 

I  didn't  answer  him.  I  might  have  told  'im  that  there's  about 
five  million  Bills  in  England,  but  I  didn't.  I  stood  there  with 
my  arms  folded  acrost  my  chest,  and  looked  at  him,  superior. 

"Where  'ave  you  been  all  this  long,  long  time?"  she  ses,  be- 
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tween  her  sobs.  "Why  did  you  leave  your  happy  'ome  and  your 
children  wot  loved  you  ?" 

The  potman  let  off  a  whistle  that  you  could  have  'eard  acrost 
the  river,  and  as  for  me,  I  thought  I  should  ha^  dropped.  To 
have  a  woman  standing  sobbing  and  taking  my  character  away 
like  that  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear. 

"Did  he  run  away  from  you?"  ses  the  potman. 

"Ye-ye-yes,'^  she  ses.  "He  went  off  on  a  v'y'ge  to  China  over 
nine  years  ago,  and  that^s  the  last  I  saw  of  'im  till  to-night.  A 
lady  friend  o'  mine  thought  she  reckernized  ^im  yesterday, 
and  told  me." 

"I  shouldn't  cry  over  'im,"  ses  the  potman,  shaking  his  'ead : 
"he  ain't  worth  it.  If  I  was  you  I  should  just  give  'im  a  bang 
or  two  over  the  'ead  with  my  umberella,  and  then  give  'im  in 
charge." 

I  stepped  inside  the  wicket — backwards — and  then  I  slammed 
it  in  their  faces,  and  putting  the  key  in  my  pocket,  walked  up 
the  wharf.  I  knew  it  was  no  good  standing  out  there  argufying. 
I  felt  sorry  for  the  pore  thing  in  a  way.   If  she  really  thought  I 

was  her  'usband,  and  she  'ad  lost  me I  put  one  or  two 

things  straight  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  distracting  my  mind, 
I  'ad  a  word  or  two  with  the  skipper  of  the  John  Henry,  who 
was  leaning  against  the  side  of  his  ship,  smoking. 

"Wot's  that  tapping  noise  ?"  he  ses,  all  of  a  sudden.   "  'Ark !" 

I  knew  wot  it  was.  It  was  the  handle  of  that  umberella  'am- 
mering  on  the  gate.  I  went  cold  all  over,  and  then  when  I 
thought  that  the  potman  was  most  likely  encouraging  'er  to  do 
it  I  began  to  boil, 

"Somebody  at  the  gate,"  ses  the  skipper. 

"Aye,  aye,"  I  ses.   "I  know  all  about  it." 

I  went  on  talking  until  at  last  the  skipper  asked  me  whether 
he  was  wandering  in  'is  mind,  or  whether  I  was.  The  mate 
came  up  from  the  cabin  just  then,  and  o'  course  he  'ad  to  tell 
me  there  was  somebody  knocking  at  the  gate. 

"Ain't  you  going  to  open  it  ?"  ses  the  skipper,  staring  at  me. 

"Let  'em  ring,"  I  ses,  offhand. 

The  words  was  'ardly  out  of  my  mouth  afore  they  did  ring, 
and  if  they  'ad  been  selling  muffins  they  couldn't  ha'  kept  it  up 
harder.  And  all  the  time  the  umberella  was  doing  rat-a-tat  tats 
on  the  gate,  while  a  voice — much  too  loud  for  the  potman's — 
started  calling  out :  "Watchman  ahoy !" 

"They're  calling  you.  Bill,"  ses  the  skipper. 
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^^I  ain^t  deaf/'  I  ses^  very  cold. 

"Well,  I  wish  I  was,"  ses  the  skipper.  "It's  fair  making  my 
ear  ache.  Why  the  blazes  don't  you  do  your  dooty,  and  open 
the  gate?" 

"You  mind  your  bisness  and  I'll  mind  mine,"  I  ses.  "I  know 
wot  I'm  doing.  It's  just  some  silly  fools  'aving  a  game  with 
me,  and  I'm  not  going  to  encourage  'em." 

"Game  with  you  ?"  ses  the  skipper.  "Ain't  they  got  anything 
better  than  that  to  play  with?  Look  'ere,  if  you  don't  open 
that  gate,  I  will." 

"It's  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  I  ses.  "You  look  arter  your 
ship  and  I'll  look  arter  my  wharf.  See?  If  you  don't  like  the 
noise,  go  down  in  the  cabin  and  stick  your  'ead  in  a  biscuit- 
bag." 

To  my  surprise  he  took  the  mate  by  the  arm  and  went,  and  I 
was  just  thinking  wot  a  good  thing  it  was  to  be  a  bit  firm  with 
people  sometimes,  when  they  came  back  dressed  up  in  their 
coats  and  bowler-hats  and  climbed  on  to  the  wharf. 

"Watchman!"  ses  the  skipper,  in  a  hoity-toity  sort  o'  voice, 
"me  and  the  mate  is  going  as  far  as  Aldgate  for  a  breath  o'  fresh 
air.    Open  the  gate." 

I  gave  him  a  look  that  might  ha'  melted  a  'art  of  stone, 
and  all  it  done  to  'im  was  to  make  'im  laugh. 

"Hurry  up,"  he  ses.  "It  a'most  seems  to  me  that  there's  some- 
body ringing  the  bell,  and  you  can  let  them  in  same  time  as  you 
let  us  out.  Is  it  the  bell,  or  is  it  my  fancy,  Joe  ?"  he  ses,  turning 
to  the  mate. 

They  marched  on  in  front  of  me  with  their  noses  cocked  in 
the  air,  and  all  the  time  the  noise  at  the  gate  got  worse  and 
worse.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  there  was  quite  a  crowd  out- 
side, and  I  stood  there  with  the  key  in  the  lock,  trembling  all 
over.  Then  I  unlocked  it  very  careful,  and  put  my  hand  on  the 
skipper's  arm. 

"Nip  out  quick,"  I  ses,  in  a  whisper. 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,"  ses  the  skipper.  "Here !  Halloa,  wot's  up  ?" 
It  was  like  opening  the  door  at  a  theatre,  and  the  fust  one 
through  was  that  woman,  shoved  behind  by  the  potman.  Arter 
^im  came  a  carman,  two  big  'ulking  brewers'  draymen,  a  little 
scrap  of  a  woman  with  'er  bonnet  cocked  over  one  eye,  and  a 
couple  of  dirty  little  boys. 

"Wot  is  it  ?"  ses  the  skipper,  shutting  the  wicket  behind  'em» 
*^A  beanfeast?" 
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"This  lady  wants  her  ^usband/'  ses  the  potman,  pointing  at 
me.  "He  run  away  from  her  nine  years  ago,  and  now  he  says  he 
^as  never  seen  ^er  before.   He  ought  to  be  'ung.'' 

"Bill/'  ses  the  skipper,  shaking  his  silly  'ead  at  me.  "I  can 
'ardly  believe  it.'' 

"It's  all  a  pack  o'  silly  lies,"  I  ses,  firing  up.  "She's  made  a 
mistake." 

"She  made  a  mistake  when  she  married  you,"  ses  the  thin  lit- 
tle woman.  "If  I  was  in  'er  shoes  I'd  take  'old  of  you  and  tear 
you  limb  from  limb." 

"I  don't  want  to  hurt  'im,  ma'am,"  ses  the  other  woman.  "I 
on'y  want  him  to  come  'ome  to  me  and  my  five.  Why,  he's  never 
Been  the  youngest,  little  Annie.  She's  as  like  'im  as  two 
peas." 

"Pore  little  devil,"  ses  the  carman. 

"Look  here !"  I  ses,  "you  clear  off.  All  of  you.  'Ow  dare  you 
come  on  to  my  wharf?  If  you  aren't  gone  in  two  minutes  I'll 
give  you  all  in  charge." 

"Who  to?"  ses  one  of  the  draymen,  sticking  his  face  into 
mine.  "You  go  'ome  to  your  wife  and  kids.  Go  on  now,  afore  I 
put  up  my  'ands  to  you." 

"That's  the  way  to  talk  to  'im,"  ses  the  potman,  nodding  at 
'em. 

They  all  began  to  talk  to  me  then  and  tell  me  wot  I  was  to 
do,  and  wot  they  would  do  if  I  didn't.  I  couldn't  get  a  word  in 
edgeways.  When  I  reminded  the  mate  that  when  he  was  up  in 
London  'e  always  passed  himself  off  as  a  single  man,  'e  wouldn't 
listen ;  and  when  I  asked  the  skipper  whether  'is  pore  missus  was 
blind,  he  on'y  went  on  shouting  at  the  top  of  'is  voice.  It  on'y 
showed  me  'ow  anxious  most  people  are  that  everybody  else 
should  be  good. 

I  thought  they  was  never  going  to  stop,  and,  if  it  'adn't  been 
for  a  fit  of  coughing,  I  don't  believe  that  the  scraggy  little 
woman  could  ha'  stopped.  Arter  one  o'  the  draymen  'ad  saved 
her  life  and  spoilt  'er  temper  by  patting  'er  on  the  back  with  a 
hand  the  size  of  a  leg  o'  mutton,  the  carman  turned  to  me  and 
told  me  to  tell  the  truth,  if  it  choked  me. 

"I  have  told  you  the  truth,"  I  ses.  "She  ses  I'm  her  'usband 
and  I  say  I  ain't.  'Ow's  she  going  to  prove  it?  Why  should 
you  believe  her,  and  not  me  ?" 

''She's  got  a  truthful  face,"  ses  the  carman. 

"Look  here  !"  ses  the  skipper,  speaking  very  slow,  "I've  got  an 
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idea,  wot'll  settle  it  p^r'aps.  You  get  outside/'  he  ses,  turning 
sharp  on  the  two  little  boys. 

One  o'  the  draymen  'elped  'em  to  go  out,  and  arf  a  minute 
arterwards  a  stone  came  over  the  gate  and  cut  the  potman's  lip 
open.    Boys  will  be  boys. 

"Now!"  ses  the  skipper,  turning  to  the  woman,  and  smiling 
with  conceitedness.  "Had  your  'usband  got  any  marks  on  'im  ? 
Birthmark,  or  moles,  or  anything  of  that  sort?" 

"I'm  sure  he  is  my  husband,"  ses  the  woman,  dabbing  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  yes,"  ses  the  skipper,  "but  answer  my  question.  If  you 
can  tell  us  any  marks  your  'usband  had,  we  can  take  Bill  down 
into  my  cabin  and " 

"You'll  do  WOT  ?"  I  ses,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"You  speak  when  you're  spoke  to,"  ses  the  carman.  "It's  got 
nothing  to  do  with  you." 

"No,  he  ain't  got  no  birthmarks,"  ses  the  woman,  speaking 
very  slow — and  I  could  see  she  was  afraid  of  making  a  mistake 
and  losing  me — %ut  he's  got  tattoo  marks.  He's  got  a  mer- 
maid tattooed  on  'im." 

"Where?"  ses  the  skipper,  a'most  jumping. 

I  'eld  my  breath.  Five  sailormen  out  of  ten  have  been  tat- 
tooed with  mermaids,  and  I  was  one  of  'em.  When  she  spoke 
agin  I  thought  I  should  ha'  dropped. 

"On  'is  right  arm,"  she  ses,  "unless  he's  'ad  it  rubbed  off." 

"You  can't  rub  out  tattoo  marks,"  ses  the  skipper. 

They  all  stood  looking  at  me  as  if  they  was  waiting  for  some- 
thing.   I  folded  my  arms — tight — and  stared  back  at  'em. 

"If  you  ain't  this  lady's  'usband,"  ses  the  skipper,  turning  to 
me,  "you  can  take  off  your  coat  and  prove  it." 

"And  if  you  don't  we'll  take  it  off  for  you,"  ses  the  carman, 
coming  a  bit  closer. 

Arter  that  things  'appened  so  quick,  I  hardly  knew  whether 
I  was  standing  on  my  'ead  or  my  heels.  Both,  I  think.  They 
was  all  on  top  o'  me  at  once,  and  the  next  thing  I  can  remem- 
ber is  sitting  on  the  ground  in  my  shirt-sleeves  listening  to  the 
potman,  who  was  making  a  fearful  fuss  because  somebody  'ad 
bit  his  ear  arf  off.  My  coat  was  ripped  up  the  back,  and  one  of 
the  draymen  was  holding  up  my  arm  and  showing  them  all  the 
mermaid,  while  the  other  struck  matches  so  as  they  could  see 
better." 

"That's  your  'usband  right  enough,"  he  ses  to  the  woman. 
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*T'r'aps  she'll  carry  'im  'ome/'  I  ses,  very  fierce  and  sarcastic. 

"And  we  don't  want  none  of  your  lip/'  ses  the  carman,  who 
was  in  a  bad  temper  because  he  'ad  got  a  fearful  kick  on  the 
shin  from  somewhere. 

I  got  up  very  slow  and  began  to  put  my  coat  on  again,  and 
twice  I  'ad  to  tell  that  silly  woman  that  when  I  wanted  her  'elp 
I'd  let  'er  know.  Then  I  'eard  slow,  heavy  footsteps  in  the  road 
outside,  and,  afore  any  of  'em  could  stop  me,  I  was  calling  for 
the  police. 

I  don't  like  policemen  as  a  rule;  they're  too  inquisitive,  but 
when  the  wicket  was  pushed  open  and  I  saw  a  face  with  a  hel- 
met on  it  peeping  in,  I  felt  quite  a  liking  for  'em. 

"Wot's  up  ?"  ses  the  policeman,  staring  'ard  at  my  little  party. 

They  all  started  telling  'im  at  once,  and  I  should  think  if  the 
potman  showed  him  'is  ear  once  he  showed  it  to  'im  twenty 
times.  He  lost  his  temper  and  pushed  it  away  at  last,  and  the 
potman  gave  a  'owl  that  set  my  teeth  on  edge.  I  waited  till  they 
was  all  finished,  and  the  policeman  trying  to  get  'is  hearing  back, 
and  then  I  spoke  up  in  a  quiet  way  and  told  'im  to  clear  them 
all  off  of  my  wharf. 

"They're  trespassing,  "  I  ses,  "all  except  the  skipper  and  mate 
here.  They  belong  to  a  little  wash-tub  that's  laying  alongside, 
and  they're  both  as  'armless  as  they  look." 

It's  wonderful  wot  a  uniform  will  do.  The  policeman  just 
jerked  his  'ead  and  said  "outside,"  and  the  men  went  out  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  The  on'y  man  that  said  a  word  was  the  carman, 
who  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  'e  knocked  his  bad  shin  against 
my  foot  as  'e  went  by.  The  thin  little  woman  was  passed  out 
by  the  policeman  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  she  was  making,  and 
he  was  just  going  for  the  other,  when  the  skipper  stopped  'im. 

"This  lady  is  coming  on  my  ship,"  he  ses,  puffing  out  'is  chest. 

I  looked  at  'im,  and  then  I  turned  to  the  policeman.  "So 
long  as  she  goes  off  my  wharf,  I  don't  mind  where  she  goes,"  I 
ses.   "The  skipper's  goings-on  'ave  got  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"Then  she  can  f  oiler  him  'ome  in  the  morning,"  ses  the  skip- 
per. "Good-night,  watchman." 

Him  and  the  mate  'elped  the  silly  old  thing  to  the  ship,  and, 
arter  I  'ad  been  round  to  the  Bear's  Head  and  fetched  a  pint 
for  the  policeman,  I  locked  up  and  sat  down  to  think  things 
out;  and  the  more  I  thought  the  worse  they  seemed.  I've  'eard 
people  say  that  if  you  have  a  clear  conscience  nothing  can  hurt 
you.   They  didn't  know  my  missus. 
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I  got  up  at  last  and  walked  on  to  the  jetty,  and  the  woman, 
wot  was  sitting  on  the  deck  of  the  John  Henry,  kept  calling  out : 
"Bill  V  like  a  sick  baa-lamb  crying  for  its  ma.  I  went  back,  and 
'ad  four  pints  at  the  Bear's  Head,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  do  me 
any  good,  and  at  last  I  went  and  sat  down  in  the  office  to  wait 
for  morning. 

It  came  at  last,  a  lovely  morning  with  a  beautiful  sunrise; 
and  that  woman  sitting  up  wide  awake,  waiting  to  foller  me 
'ome.  When  I  opened  the  gate  at  six  o'clock  she  was  there  with 
the  mate  and  the  skipper,  waiting,  and  when  I  left  at  five  min- 
utes past  she  was  trotting  along  beside  me. 

Twice  I  stopped  and  spoke  to  'er,  but  it  was  no  good.  Other 
people  stopped  too,  and  I  'ad  to  move  on  agin;  and  every  step 
was  bringing  me  nearer  to  my  house  and  the  missus. 

I  turned  into  our  street,  arter  passing  it  three  times,  and  the 
first  thing  I  saw  was  my  missus  standing  on  the  door-step  'aving 
a  few  words  with  the  lady  next  door.  Then  she  'appened  to 
look  up  and  see  us,  just  as  that  silly  woman  was  trying  to  walk 
arm-in-arm. 

Twice  I  knocked  her  'and  away,  and  then,  right  afore  my 
wife  and  the  party  next  door,  she  put  her  arm  round  my  waist. 
By  the  time  I  got  to  the  'ouse  my  legs  was  trembling  so  I  could 
hardly  stand,  and  when  I  got  into  the  passage  I  'ad  to  lean  up 
against  the  wall  for  a  bit. 

"Keep  'er  out,"  I  ses. 

"Wot  do  you  want?"  ses  my  missus,  trembling  with  passion. 
"Wot  do  you  think  you're  doing?" 

"I  want  my  'usband.  Bill,"  ses  the  woman. 

My  missus  put  her  'and  to  her  throat  and  came  in  without  a 
word,  and  the  woman  follered  'er.  If  I  hadn't  kept  my  presence 
o'  mind  and  shut  the  door  two  or  three  more  would  'ave  come 
in  too. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen  about  ten  minutes  arterwards  to  see 
'ow  they  was  getting  on.  Besides  which  they  was  both  calling 
for  me. 

"Now  then !"  ses  my  missus  who  was  leaning  up  against  the 
dresser  with  'er  arms  folded,  "wot  'ave  you  got  to  say  for  your- 
self walking  in  as  bold  as  brass  with  this  hussy  ?" 

"Bill !"  ses  the  woman,  "did  you  hear  wot  she  called  me  ?" 

She  spoke  to  me  like  that  afore  my  wife,  and  in  two  minutes 
they  was  at  it,  hammer  and  tongs. 
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Fust  of  all  they  spoke  about  each  other,  and  then  my  missus 
started  speaking  about  me.  She's  got  a  better  memory  than  most 
people,  because  she  can  remember  things  that  never  'appened, 
and  every  time  I  coughed  she  turned  on  me  like  a  tiger. 

"And  as  for  you/'  she  ses,  turning  to  the  woman,  "if  you  did 
marry  'im  you  should  ha'  made  sure  that  he  'adn't  got  a  wifs 
already." 

"He  married  me  fust,"  ses  the  woman. 

"When?"  ses  my  wife.   "Wot  was  the  date?" 

"Wot  was  the  date  you  married  'im  ?"  ses  the  other  one. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  like  a  couple  o'  game-cocks, 
and  I  could  see  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff  'ow  frightened  both  of 
'em  was  o'  losing  me. 

"Look  here!"  I  ses  at  last,  to  my  missus,  "talk  sense.  'Ow 
could  I  be  married  to  'er  ?  When  I  was  at  sea  I  was  at  sea,  and. 
when  I  was  ashore  I  was  with  you." 

"Did  you  use  to  go  down  to  the  ship  to  see  'im  off?"  ses  the 
woman. 

"No,"  ses  my  wife.  "I'd  something  better  to  do." 

"Neither  did  I,"  ses  the  woman.  "P'r'aps  that's  where  we  both 
made  a  mistake." 

"You  get  out  of  my  'ouse !"  ses  my  missus,  very  sudden.  "Go 
on,  afore  I  put  you  out." 

"Not  without  my  Bill,"  ses  the  woman.  "If  you  lay  a  finger  on 
me  I'll  scream  the  house  down." 

"You  brought  her  'ere,"  ses  my  wife,  turning  to  me,  "now 
you  can  take  'er  away?" 

"I  didn't  bring  'er,"  I  ses.   "She  followed  me." 

"Well,  she  can  f oiler  you  agin,"  she  ses.  "Go  on !"  she  ses, 
trembling  all  over.   "Git  out  afore  I  start  on  you." 

I  was  in  such  a  temper  that  I  daren't  trust  myself  to  stop.  I 
Just  gave  'er  one  look,  and  then  I  drew  myself  up  and  went  out. 
'Alf  the  fools  in  our  street  was  standing  in  front  of  the  'ouse, 
'umming  like  bees,  but  I  took  no  notice.  I  held  my  'ead  up  and 
walked  through  them  with  that  woman  trailing  arter  me. 

I  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  I  went  on  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  If  it  tiad  ha'  been  a  dream  I  should  ha'  pushed  'er  under 
an  omnibus,  but  you  can't  do  things  like  that  in  real  life. 

"Penny  for  your  thoughts.  Bill,"  she  ses. 

I  didn't  answer  her. 

^^hy  don't  you  speak  to  me  ?"  she  ses. 
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^^You  don't  know  wot  you're  asking  for,"  I  ses. 

I  was  hungry  and  sleepy,  and  'ow  I  was  going  to  get  through 
the  day  I  couldn't  think.  I  went  into  a  pub  and  'ad  a  couple  o' 
pints  o'  stout  and  a  crust  o'  bread  and  cheese  for  brekfuss.  I 
don't  know  wot  she  'ad,  but  when  the  barman  tried  to  take  for 
it  out  o'  my  money,  I  surprised  'im. 

We  walked  about  till  I  was  ready  to  drop.  Then  we  got  to 
Victoria  Park,  and  I  'ad  no  sooner  got  on  to  the  grass  than  I 
laid  down  and  went  straight  off  to  sleep.  It  was  two  o'clock 
when  I  woke,  and,  arter  a  couple  o'  pork-pies  and  a  pint  or  two, 
I  sat  on  a  seat  in  the  Park  smoking,  while  she  kep'  dabbing  'er 
eyes  agin  and  asking  me  to  come  'ome. 

At  five  o'clock  I  got  up  to  go  back  to  the  wharf,  and,  taking 
no  notice  of  'er,  I  walked  into  the  street  and  jumped  on  a  'bus 
that  was  passing.  She  jumped  too,  and,  arter  the  conductor  had 
'elped  'er  up  off  of  'er  knees  and  taken  her  arms  away  from  his 
waist,  I'm  blest  if  he  didn't  turn  on  me  and  ask  me  why  I  'adn't 
left  her  at  'ome. 

We  got  to  the  wharf  just  afore  six.  The  John  Henry  'ad 
gorn,  but  the  skipper  'ad  done  all  the  'arm  he  could  afore  he 
sailed,  and,  if  I  'adn't  kept  my  temper,  I  should  ha'  murdered 
arf  a  dozen  of  'em. 

The  woman  wanted  to  come  on  to  the  wharf,  but  I  'ad  a  word 
or  two  with  one  o'  the  foremen,  who  owed  me  arf-a-doUar,  and 
he  made  that  all  right. 

"We  all  'ave  our  faults.  Bill,"  he  ses  as  'e  went  out,  "and  I 
suppose  she  was  better  looking  once  upon  a  time?" 

I  didn't  answer  'im.  I  shut  the  wicket  arter  'im,  quick,  and 
turned  the  key,  and  then  I  went  on  with  my  work.  For  a  long 
time  everything  was  as  quiet  as  the  grave,  and  then  there  came 
just  one  little  pull  at  the  bell.  Five  minutes  arterwards  there 
was  another. 

I  thought  it  was  that  woman,  but  I  'ad  to  make  sure.  When  it 
came  the  third  time  I  crept  up  to  the  gate. 

"Halloa!"  I  ses.  "Who  is  it?" 

"Me,  darling,"  ses  a  voice  I  reckernized  as  the  potman's. 
"Your  missus  wants  to  come  in  and  sit  down." 

I  could  'ear  several  people  talking,  and  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  quite  a  crowd  out  there,  and  by  and  by  that  bell  was  going 
like  mad.  Then  people  started  kicking  the  gate,  and  shouting, 
but  I  took  no  notice  until,  presently,  it  left  off  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  I  'eard  a  loud  voice  asking  what  it  was  all  about.  I  suppose 
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there  was  about  fifty  of  'em  all  telling  it  at  once^  and  then  there 
was  the  sound  of  a  fist  on  the  gate. 

"Who  is  it?''  I  ses. 

'Tolice/'  ses  the  voice. 

I  opened  the  wicket  then  and  looked  out.  A  couple  o'  police- 
men was  standing  by  the  gate  and  arf  the  riff-raff  of  Wapping 
behind  'em. 

"Wot's  all  this  about  ?"  ses  one  o'  the  policemen. 

I  shook  my  'ead.   "Ask  me  another/'  I  ses. 

"Your  missus  is  causing  a  disturbance/'  he  ses. 

"She's  not  my  missus/'  I  ses;  "she's  a  complete  stranger  to 
me." 

"And  causing  a  crowd  to  collect  and  refusing  to  go  away/'  ses 
the  other  policeman. 

"That's  your  business/'  I  ses.  "It's  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

They  talked  to  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  then  they  spoke 
to  the  woman.  I  didn't  'ear  wot  she  said,  but  I  saw  her  shake 
her  'ead,  and  a'most  direckly  arterwards  she  was  marching  away 
between  the  two  policemen  with  the  crowd  f  ollering  and  advising 
-'er  where  to  kick  'em. 

I  was  a  bit  worried  at  fust — not  about  her — and  then  I  began 
to  think  that  p'r'aps  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  'ap- 
pened. 

I  went  'ome  in  the  morning  with  a  load  lifted  off  my  mind ; 
but  I  'adn't  been  in  the  'ouse  two  seconds  afore  my  missus 
started  to  put  it  on  agin.  Fust  of  all  she  asked  me  'ow  I  dared 
to  come  into  the  'ouse,  and  then  she  wanted  to  know  wot  I 
meant  by  leaving  her  at  'ome  and  going  out  for  the  day  with 
another  woman. 

"You  told  me  to,"  I  ses. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  ses,  trembling  with  temper.  "You  always  do 
wot  I  tell  you,  don't  you  ?  Always  'ave,  especially  when  it's  any- 
thing you  like." 

She  fetched  a  bucket  o'  water  and  scrubbed  the  kitchen  while 
I  was  having  my  brekfuss,  but  I  kept  my  eye  on  'er,  and,  the 
moment  she  'ad  finished,  I  did  the  perlite  and  emptied  the 
bucket  for  'er,  to  prevent  mistakes. 

I  read  about  the  case  in  the  Sunday  paper,  and  I'm  thankful 
to  say  my  name  wasn't  in  it.  All  the  magistrate  done  was  to 
make  'er  promise  that  she  wouldn't  do  it  again,  and  then  he  let 
'er  go.  I  should  ha'  felt  more  comfortable  if  he  'ad  given  'er 
five  years,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  it  didn't  matter.    Her  'usband 
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happened  to  read  it,  and,  whether  'e  was  tired  of  living  alone,  or 
whether  he  was  excited  by  'earing  that  she  'ad  got  a  little  gen- 
eral shop,  'e  went  back  to  her. 

The  fust  I  knew  about  it  was  they  came  round  to  the  wharf  to 
see  me.  He  'ad  been  a  fine-looking  chap  in  'is  day,  and  even 
then  'e  was  enough  like  me  for  me  to  see  'ow  she  'ad  made  the 
mistake;  and  all  the  time  she  was  telling  me  'ow  it  'appened, 
he  was  looking  me  up  and  down  and  sniffing. 

^'  'Ave  you  got  a  cold  ?"  I  ses,  at  last. 

"Wot's  that  got  to  do  with  you  ?"  he  ses.  ^^ot  do  you  mean 
by  walking  out  with  my  wife?  That's  what  I've  come  to  talk 
about." 

For  a  moment  I  thought  that  his  bad  luck  'ad  turned  'is  brain. 
"You've  got  it  wrong,"  I  ses,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak.  "She 
walked  out  with  me." 

"'Cos  she  thought  you  was  her  'usband/'  he  ses,  "but  you 
didn't  think  you  was  me,  did  you?" 

"  'Course  I  didn't,"  I  ses. 

"Then  'ow  dare  you  walk  out  with  'er  ?"  he  ses. 

"Look  'ere !"  I  ses.  "You  get  off  'ome  as  quick  as  you  like. 
I've  'ad  about  enough  of  your  family.    Go  on,  hook  it." 

Afore  I  could  put  my  'ands  up  he  'it  me  hard  in  the  mouth, 
and  the  next  moment  we  was  at  it  as  'ard  as  we  could  go. 
Nearly  every  time  I  hit  'im  he  wasn't  there,  and  every  time  'e 
hit  me  I  wished  I  hadn't  ha'  been.  When  I  said  I  had  'ad 
enough,  'e  contradicted  me  and  kept  on,  but  he  got  tired  of  it  at 
last,  and,  arter  telling  me  wot  he  would  do  if  I  ever  walked  'is 
wife  out  agin,  they  went  off  like  a  couple  o'  love-birds. 

By  the  time  I  got  'ome  next  morning  my  eyes  was  so  swelled 
up  I  could  'ardly  see,  and  my  nose  wouldn't  let  me  touch  it.  I 
was  so  done  up  I  could  'ardly  speak,  but  I  managed  to  tell  my 
missus  about  it  arter  I  had  'ad  a  cup  o'  tea.  Judging  by  her  face 
anybody  might  ha'  thought  I  was  telling  'er  something  funny, 
and,  when  I  'ad  finished,  she  looks  up  at  the  ceiling  and  ses; 

"I  'ope  it'll  be  a  lesson  to  you,"  she  ses. 
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Mr.  George  Wotton,  gently  pushing  the  swing-doors  of  the 
public  bar  of  the  "King's  Head''  an  inch  apart,  applied  an  eye 
to  the  aperture,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  moneyed  friend. 
His  gaze  fell  on  the  only  man  in  the  bar,  a  greybeard  of  sixty, 
whose  weather-beaten  face  and  rough  clothing  spoke  of  the  sea. 
With  a  faint  sigh  he  widened  the  opening  and  passed  through. 

"Mornin',  Ben,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness. 

"Have  a  drop  with  me,"  said  the  other,  heartily.  "Got  any 
money  about  you?" 

Mr.  Wotton  shook  his  head  and  his  face  fell,  clearing  some- 
what as  the  other  handed  him  his  mug.  "Drink  it  all  up, 
George,"  he  said. 

His  friend  complied.  A  more  tactful  man  might  have  taken 
longer  over  the  job,  but  Mr.  Benjamin  Davis,  who  appeared  to 
be  labouring  under  some  strong  excitement,  took  no  notice. 

"I've  had  a  shock,  George,"  he  said,  regarding  the  other 
steadily.   "I've  heard  news  of  my  old  woman." 

"Didn't  know  you  'ad  one,"  said  Mr.  Wotton  calmly.  "Wot's 
she  done  ?" 

fi47 
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"She  left  me/^  said  Mr.  Davis,  solemnly — "she  left  me  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  I  went  off  to  sea  one  fine  morning,  and  that  was 
the  last  I  ever  see  of  'ev." 

'^hy,  did  she  bolt  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Wotton,  with  mild  interest. 

"!N'o/'  said  his  friend,  "but  I  did.  We'd  been  married  three 
years — three  long  years — and  I  had  'ad  enough  of  it.  Awful 
temper  she  had.  The  last  words  I  ever  heard  'er  say  was :  'Take 
that!"' 

Mr.  Wotton  took  up  the  mug  and,  after  satisfying  himself  as 
to  the  absence  of  contents,  put  it  down  again  and  yawned. 

"I  shouldn't  worry  about  it  if  I  was  you,"  he  remarked.  "She's 
hardly  likely  to  find  you  now.  And  if  she  does  she  won't  get 
much." 

Mr.  Davis  gave  vent  to  a  contemptuous  laugh.  "Get  much !" 
he  repeated.  "It's  her  what's  got  it.  I  met  a  old  shipmate  of 
mine  this  morning  what  I  'adn't  seen  for  ten  years,  and  he  told 
me  he  run  acrost  'er  only  a  month  ago.  After  she  left  me " 

"But  you  said  you  left  her !"  exclaimed  his  listening  friend. 

"Same  thing,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  impatiently.  "After  she  left 
me  to  work  myself  to  death  at  sea,  running  here  and  there  at  the 
orders  of  a  pack  o'  lazy  scuts  aft,  she  went  into  service  and  stayed 
in  one  place  for  fifteen  years.  Then  'er  missis  died  and  left  her 
all  'er  money.  For  twenty  years,  while  I've  been  working  myself 
to  skin  and  bone,  she's  been  living  in  comfort  and  idleness." 

"  'Ard  lines,"  said  Mr.  Wotton,  shaking  his  head.  "It  don't 
bear  thinking  of." 

"Why  didn't  she  advertise  for  me?"  said  Mr.  Davis,  raising 
his  voice.  "That's  what  I  want  to  know.  Advertisements  is 
cheap  enough ;  why  didn't  she  advertise  ?  I  should  'ave  come  at 
once  if  she'd  said  anything  about  money." 

Mr.  Wotton  shook  his  head  again.  "P'r'aps  she  didn't  want 
you,"  he  said,  slowly. 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  demanded  the  other.  "It 
was  'er  dooty.  She'd  got  money,  and  I  ought  to  have  'ad  my 
arf  of  it.  Nothing  can  make  up  for  that  wasted  twenty  years — 
nothing." 

"P'r'aps  she'll  take  you  back,"  said  Mr.  Wotton. 

"Take  me  back  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Davis.  "0'  course  she'll  take 
me  back.  She'll  have  to.  There's  a  law  in  the  land,  ain't  there  ? 
What  I'm  thinking  of  is :  Can  I  get  back  my  share  what  I  ought 
to  have  'ad  for  the  last  twenty  years  ?" 

"Get  'er  to  take  you  back  first,"  counselled  his  friend.  "Thirty^^ 
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five  years  is  a  long  time,  and  p'r^aps  she  has  lost  'er  love  for 
you.   Was  you  good-looking  in  those  days  ?'^ 

'^Yes/^  snapped  Mr.  Davis;  "I  ain't  altered  much.  'Sides, 
what  about  her?" 

"That  ain't  the  question,"  said  the  other.  "She's  got  a  home 
and  money.  It  don't  matter  about  'er  looks;  and,  wot's  Inore, 
she  ain't  bound  to  keep  you.  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  won't 
dream  of  letting  her  know  you  run  away  from  her.  Say  you 
was  cast  away  at  sea,  and  when  you  came  back  years  afterwards 
you  couldn't  find  her." 

Mr.  Davis  pondered  for  some  time  in  sulky  silence. 

"P'r'aps  it  would  be  as  well,"  he  said  at  last;  '^Dut  I  sha'n^t 
stand  no  nonsense,  mind." 

"If  you  like  I'll  come  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Wotton.  "I  ain't 
got  nothing  to  do.  I  could  tell  'er  I  was  cast  away  with  you  if 
you  liked.   Anything  to  help  a  pal." 

Mr.  Davis  took  two  inches  of  soiled  clay-pipe  from  his  pocket 
and  puffed  thoughtfully. 

"You  can  come,"  he  said  at  last.  "If  you'd  only  got  a  copper 
or  two  we  could  ride;  it's  down  Clapham  way." 

Mr.  Wotton  smiled  feebly,  and  after  going  carefully  through 
his  pockets  shook  his  head  and  followed  his  friend  outside. 

"I  wonder  whether  she'll  be  pleased?"  he  remarked,  as  they 
walked  slowly  along.  "She  might  be — women  are  funny  crea- 
tures— so  faithful.  I  knew  one  whose  husband  used  to  knock 
'er  about  dreadful,  and  after  he  died  she  was  so  true  to  his 
memory  she  wouldn't  marry  again." 

Mr.  Davis  grunted,  and,  with  a  longing  eye  at  the  omnibuses 
passing  over  London  Bridge,  asked  a  policeman  the  distance  to 
Clapham. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Wotton,  as  his  friend  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation.  "You'll  have  money  in  your  pocket  soon." 

Mr.  Davis's  face  brightened.  "And  a  watch  and  chain  too," 
he  said. 

"And  smoke  your  cigar  of  a  Sunday,"  said  Mr.  Wotton,  "and 
have  a  easy-chair  and  a  glass  for  a  friend." 

Mr.  Davis  almost  smiled,  and  then,  suddenly  remembering 
his  wasted  twenty  years,  shook  his  head  grimly  over  the  friend- 
ship that  attached  itself  to  easy-chairs  and  glasses  of  ale,  and 
said  that  there  was  plenty  of  it  about.  More  friendship  than 
glasses  of  ale  and  easy-chairs,  perhaps. 

At  Clapham,  they  inquired  the  way  of  a  small  boy,  and,  after 
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following  the  road  indicated,  retraced  their  steps,  cheered  by  a 
faint  but  blood-thirsty  hope  of  meeting  him  again. 

A  friendly  baker  put  them  on  the  right  track  at  last,  both 
gentlemen  eyeing  the  road  with  a  mixture  of  concern  and  de- 
light. It  was  a  road  of  trim  semi-detached  villas,  each  with  a 
well-kept  front  garden  and  nearly-curtained  windows.  At  the 
gate  of  a  house  with  the  word  "Blairgowrie'^  inscribed  in  huge 
gilt  letters  on  the  fanlight  Mr.  Davis  paused  for  a  moment 
uneasily,  and  then,  walking  up  the  path,  followed  by  Mr.  Wot- 
ton,  knocked  at  the  door. 

He  retired  a  step  in  disorder  before  the  apparition  of  a  maid 
in  cap  and  apron.  A  sharp  "Not  to-day  V  sounded  in  his  ears 
and  the  door  closed  again.   He  faced  his  friend  gasping. 

"I  should  give  her  the  sack  first  thing,''  said  Mr.  Wotton. 

Mr.  Davis  knocked  again,  and  again.  The  maid  reappeared, 
and  after  surveying  them  through  the  glass  opened  the  door  a 
little  way  and  parleyed. 

"I  want  to  see  your  missis,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  fiercely. 

"What  for  ?"  demanded  the  girl. 

"You  tell  'er,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  inserting  his  foot  just  in 
time,  "you  tell  'er  that  there's  two  gentlemen  here  what  have 
brought  'er  news  of  her  husband,  and  look  sharp  about  it." 

"They  was  cast  away  with  'im,"  said  Mr.  Wotton. 

"On  a  desert  island,"  said  Mr.  Davis.  He  pushed  his  way  in, 
followed  by  his  friend,  and  a  head  that  had  been  leaning  over 
the  banisters  was  suddenly  withdrawn.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
irresolute  in  the  tiny  passage,  and  then,  with  a  husband's  bold- 
ness, he  entered  the  front  room  and  threw  himself  into  an  easy- 
chair.  Mr.  Wotton,  after  a  scared  glance  around  the  well-fur- 
nished room,  seated  himself  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  most 
uncomfortable  chair  he  could  find  and  coughed  nervously. 

"Better  not  be  too  sudden  with  her,"  he  whispered.  "You 
don't  want  her  to  faint,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Don't  let  'er 
know  who  you  are  at  first ;  let  her  find  it  out  for  herself." 

Mr.  Davis,  who  was  also  suffering  from  the  stiff  grandeur  of 
his  surroundings,  nodded. 

"P'r'aps  you'd  better  start,  in  case  she  reckernizes  my  voice,'* 
he  said,  slowly.  "Pitch  it  in  strong  about  me  and  'ow  I  was 
always  wondering  what  had  'appened  to  her." 

"You're  in  luck,  that's  wot  you  are,"  said  his  friend,  en- 
viously. "I've  only  seen  furniture  like  this  in  shop-windows 
before.   H'sh!  Here  she  comes." 
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He  started,  and  both  men  tried  to  look  at  their  ease  as  a  stiff 
rustling  sounded  from  the  stairs.  Then  the  door  opened  and  a 
tall,  stoutly-built  old  lady  with  white  hair  swept  into  the  room 
and  stood  regarding  them. 

Mr.  Davis,  unprepared  for  the  changes  wrought  by  thirty- 


"You  tell  'er  that  there's  two  gentlemen  here  what 
have  brought  'er  news  of  her  husband." 

five  years,  stared  at  her  aghast.  The  black  silk  dress,  the  gold 
watch-chain,  and  huge  cameo  brooch  did  not  help  to  reassure 
him. 

*'Good — good  afternoon,  ma'am,''  said  Mr.  Wotton,  in  a  thin 
voice. 

The  old  lady  returned  the  greeting,  and,  crossing  to  a  chair 
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and  seating  herself  in  a  very  upright  fashion,  regarded  him 
calmly. 

"We — we  called  to  see  yon  about  a  dear  old  pal — ^friend,  I 
mean,"  continued  Mr.  Wotton;  "one  o^  the  best.   The  best." 

"Yes?"  said  the  old  lady. 

"He's  been  missing,"  said  Mr.  Wotton,  watching  closely  for 
any  symptoms  of  fainting,  "for  thir-ty-five  years.  Thir-ty-five 
years  ago — very  much  against  his  wish — he  left  'is  young  and 
handsome  wife  to  go  for  a  sea  v'y'ge,  and  was  shipwrecked  and 
cast  away  on  a  desert  island." 

"Yes?"  said  the  old  lady  again. 

"I  was  cast  away  with  'im,"  said  Mr.  Wotton.  "Both  of  us 
was  cast  away  with  him." 

He  indicated  Mr.  Davis  with  his  hand,  and  the  old  lady, 
after  a  glance  at  that  gentleman,  turned  to  Mr.  Wotton  again. 

"We  was  on  that  island  for  longer  than  I  like  to  think  of," 
continued  Mr.  Wotton,  who  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  dates. 
"But  we  was  rescued  at  last,  and  ever  since  then  he  has  been 
hunting  high  and  low  for  his  wife." 

"It's  very  interesting,"  murmured  the  old  lady;  ^Hbut  what 
has  it  got  to  do  with  me  ?" 

Mr.  Wotton  gasped,  and  cast  a  helpless  glance  at  his  friend. 

"You  ain't  heard  his  name  yet,"  he  said,  impressively.  "Wot 
would  you  say  if  I  said  it  was — Ben  Davis  ?" 

"I  should  say  it  wasn't  true,"  said  the  old  lady,  promptly. 

"Not — true  ?"  said  Mr.  Wotton,  catching  his  breath  painfully. 
"Wish  I  may  die " 

"About  the  desert  island,"  continued  the  old  lady,  calmly. 
"The  story  that  I  heard  was  that  he  went  off  like  a  cur  and  left 
his  young  wife  to  do  the  best  she  could  for  herself.  I  suppose 
he's  heard  since  that  she  has  come  in  for  a  bit  of  money." 

''Money!"  repeated  Mr.  Wotton,  in  a  voice  that  he  fondly 
hoped  expressed  artless  surprise.    "Money!" 

"Money,"  said  the  old  lady;  "and  I  suppose  he  sent  you  two 
gentlemen  round  to  see  how  the  land  lay." 

She  was  looking  full  at  Mr.  Davis  as  she  spoke,  and  both 
men  began  to  take  a  somewhat  sombre  view  of  the  situation. 

"You  didn't  know  him,  else  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that,"  said 
Mr.  Wotton.  "I  don't  suppose  you'd  know  'im  if  you  was  to  see 
him  now." 

"I  don't  suppose  I  should,"  said  the  other. 

"P'r'aps  you'd  reckernize  his  voice  ?"  said  Mr.  Davis,  breaking 
silence  at  last. 
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Mr.  Wotton  held  his  breath,  but  the  old  lady  merely  shook 
her  head  thoughtfully.  "It  was  a  disagreeable  voice  when  his 
wife  used  to  hear  it/'  she  said  at  last.  "Always  fault-finding, 
when  it  wasn't  swearing." 

Mr.  Wotton  glanced  at  his  friend,  and,  raising  his  eyebrows 
slightly,  gave  up  his  task. 

"Might  ha'  been  faults  on  both  sides,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  gruffly. 
"You  weren't  all  that  you  should  ha'  been,  you  know." 


"Don't  you  know  me,  Mary?" 


"MeT  said  his  hostess,  raising  her  voice. 

"Yes,  you,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  rising.  "Don't  you  know  me^ 
Mary  ?  Why,  I  knew  you  the  moment  you  come  into  the  room." 

He  moved  towards  her  awkwardly,  but  she  rose  in  her  turn 
and  drew  back. 

"If  you  touch  me  I'll  scream,"  she  said,  firmly.  "How  dare 
you.   Why,  I've  never  seen  you  before  in  my  life." 

"It's  Ben  Davis,  ma'am;  it's  'im,  right  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Wotton,  meekly. 
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"Hold  your  tongue/'  said  the  old  lady. 

"Look  at  me  I"  commanded  Mr.  Davis,  sternly.  "Look  at  me 
straight  in  the  eye." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  the  other,  sharply.  "Look  you  in 
the  eye,  indeed !  I  don't  want  to  look  in  your  eye.  What  would 
people  think?" 

"Let  'em  think  wot  they  like,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  recklessly. 
"This  is  a  nice  home-coming  after  being  away  thirty-five  years." 

"Most  of  it  on  a  desert  island,"  put  in  Mr.  Wotton,  patheti- 
cally. 

"And  now  I've  come  back,"  resumed  Mr.  Davis;  "come  back 
to  stop." 

He  hung  his  cap  on  a  vase  on  the  mantelpiece  that  reeled 
under  the  shock,  and,  dropping  into  his  chair  again,  crossed  his 
legs  and  eyed  her  sternly.  Her  gaze  was  riveted  on  his  dilapi- 
dated boots.    She  looked  up  and  spoke  mildly. 

"You're  not  my  husband,"  she  said.  "You've  made  a  mistake 
— I  think  you  had  better  go." 

"Ho!"  said  Mr.  Davis,  with  a  hard  laugh.  "Indeed!  And 
'ow  do  you  know  I'm  not?" 

"For  the  best  of  reasons,"  was  the  reply.  "Besides,  how  can 
you  prove  that  you  are?   Thirty-five  years  is  a  long  time." 

"'Specially  on  a  desert  island,"  said  Mr.  Wotton,  rapidly. 
"You'd  be  surprised  'ow  slow  the  time  passes.  I  was  there  with 
'im,  and  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  'art  and  assure  you  that  that 
is  your  husband." 

"Nonsense  !"  said  the  old  lady,  vigorously.   "Rubbish !" 

^'I  can  prove  it,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  fixing  her  with  a  glittering 
eye.  "Do  you  remember  the  serpent  I  'ad  tattooed  on  my  leg 
for  a  garter?" 

"If  you  don't  go  at  once,"  said  the  old  lady,  hastily,  "I'll 
send  for  the  police." 

"You  used  to  admire  it,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  reproachfully.  "I 
remember  once " 

"If  you  say  another  word,"  said  the  other,  in  a  fierce  voice, 
"I'll  send  straight  off  for  the  police.  You  and  your  serpents! 
I'll  tell  my  husband  of  you,  that's  what  I'll  do." 

"Your  WHAT?"  roared  Mr.  Davis,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"My  husband.  He  won't  stand  any  of  your  nonsense,  I  can 
tell  you.    You'd  better  go  before  he  comes  in." 

"0-oh,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  taking  a  long  breath.  "Oh,  so  you 
been  and  got  married  again,  'ave  you?    That's  your  love  for 
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your  husband  as  was  cast  away  while  trying  to  earn  a  living 
for  you.  That's  why  you  don't  want  me,  is  it?  Well  see.  I'll 
wait  for  him." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  said  the  other, 
with  great  dignity.   "I've  only  been  married  once." 

Mr.  Davis  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes  in  a 
dazed  fashion  and  stared  at  her. 

"Is — is  somebody  passing  himself  off  as  me?"  he  demanded. 
^^'Cos  if  he  is  I'll  'ave  you  both  up  for  bigamy." 

"Certainly  not." 

"But— but " 

Mr.  Davis  turned  and  looked  blankly  at  his  friend.  Mr.  Wot- 
ton  met  his  gaze  with  dilated  eyes. 

"You  say  you  recognise  me  as  your  wife  ?"  said  the  old  lady. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  hotly. 

"It's  very  curious,"  said  the  other — "very.  But  are  you  sure  ? 
Look  again." 

Mr.  Davis  thrust  his  face  close  to  hers  and  stared  hard.  She 
bore  his  scrutiny  without  flinching. 

"I'm  positive  certain,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  taking  a  breath. 

"That's  very  curious,"  said  the  old  lady;  "but,  then,  I  sup- 
pose we  are  a  bit  alike.  You  see,  Mrs.  Davis  being  away,  I'm 
looking  after  her  house  for  a  bit.  My  name  happens  to  be 
Smith." 

Mr.  Davis  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation  and,  falling  back  a 
step,  stared  at  her  open-mouthed. 

"We  all  make  mistakes,"  urged  Mr.  Wotton,  after  a  long 
silence,  "and  Ben's  sight  ain't  wot  it  used  to  be.  He  strained  it 
looking  out  for  a  sail  when  we  was  on  that  desert " 

"When — when'll  she  be  back?"  inquired  Mr.  Davis,  finding 
his  voice  at  last. 

The  old  lady  affected  to  look  puzzled.  "But  I  thought  you 
were  certain  that  I  was  your  wife?"  she  said,  smoothly. 

"My  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  ruefully.  "Thirty-five  years 
is  a  long  time  and  people  change  a  bit ;  I  have  myself.  For  one 
thing,  I  must  say  I  didn't  expect  to  find  'er  so  stout." 

*' Stout  r  repeated  the  other,  quickly. 

"Not  that  I  mean  you're  too  stout,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  hur- 
riedly— "for  people  that  like  stoutness,  that  is.  My  wife  used 
to  'ave  a  very  good  figger." 

Mr.  Wotton  nodded.  "He  used  to  rave  about  it  on  that 
des " 
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"When  will  she  be  back?"  inquired  Mr.  Davis,  interrupting 
him. 

Mrs.  Smith  shook  her  head.  "I  can't  say/'  she  replied,  mov- 
ing towards  the  door.  "When  she's  off  holidaying,  I  never  know 
when  she'll  return.   Shall  I  tell  her  you  called?" 

"Tell  her  I — certainly/'  said  Mr.  Davis,  with  great  vehe- 
mence.  "I'll  come  in  a  week's  time  and  see  if  she's  back." 

"She  might  be  away  for  months,"  said  the  old  lady,  moving 
slowly  to  the  passage  and  opening  the  street  door.  "Good — 
afternoon." 

She  closed  the  door  behind  them  and  stood  watching  them 
through  the  glass  as  they  passed  disconsolately  into  the  street. 
Then  she  went  back  into  the  parlour,  and  standing  before  the 
mantelpiece,  looked  long  and  earnestly  into  the  mirror. 

Mr.  Davis  returned  a  week  later — alone,  and,  pausing  at  the 
gate,  glanced  in  dismay  at  a  bill  in  the  window  announcing 
that  the  house  was  to  be  sold.  He  walked  up  the  path  still 
looking  at  it,  and  being  admitted  by  the  trim  servant  was 
shown  into  the  parlour,  and  stood  in  a  dispirited  fashion  before 
Mrs.  Smith. 

"Not  back  yet  ?"  he  inquired,  gruffly. 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head. 

"What — what — is  that  bill  for?"  demanded  Mr.  Davis,  jerk- 
ing his  thumb  towards  it. 

"She  is  thinking  of  selling  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Smith.  "I 
let  her  know  you  had  been,  and  that  is  the  result.  She  won't 
come  back.  You  won't  see  her  again." 

"Where  is  she?"  inquired  Mr.  Davis,  frowning. 

Mrs.  Smith  shook  her  head  again.  "And  it  would  be  no  use 
my  telling  you,"  she  said.  "What  she  has  got  is  her  own,  and 
the  law  won't  let  you  touch  a  penny  of  it  without  her  consent. 
You  must  have  treated  her  badly;  why  did  you  leave  her?" 

"Why?"  repeated  Mr.  Davis.  "Why?  Why,  because  she  hit 
me  over  the  'ead  with  a  broom-handle," 

Mrs.  Smith  tossed  her  head. 

"Fancy  you  remembering  that  for  thirty-five  years !"  she  said. 

"Fancy  forgetting  it !"  retorted  Mr.  Davis. 

"I  suppose  she  had  a  hot  temper,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"'Ot  temper?"  said  the  other.  "Yes."  He  leaned  forward, 
and  holding  his  chilled  hands  over  the  fire  stood  for  some  time 
deep  in  thought. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  he  said  at  last,  "but  there's  a  some- 
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thing  about  you  that  reminds  me  of  her.  It  ain't  your  voice, 
^cos  she  had  a  very  nice  voice — when  she  wasn^t  in  a  temper — 
and  it  ain't  your  face,  because " 

"Yes?"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  sharply. 

"Because  it  don't  remind  me  of  her." 


X"^^ 


"If  I  take  you  back  again,"  repeated  his  wife,  "are 
you  going  to  behave  yourself?" 


"And  yet  the  other  day  you  said  you  recognised  me  at  once/' 
said  the  old  lady. 

"I  thought  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Davis.  "One  thing  is,  I  was  ex- 
pecting to  see  her,  I  s'pose." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"Well,  I  won't  keep  you,"  said  Mrs.  Smith  at  last,  "and  it's 
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no  good  for  you  to  keep  coining  here  to  see  her.  She  will  never 
come  here  again.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  you 
don't  look  over  and  above  respectable.  Your  coat  is  torn,  your 
trousers  are  patched  in  a  dozen  places,  and  your  boots  are  half 
off  your  feet — I  don't  know  what  the  servant  must  think." 

"I — I  only  came  to  look  for  my  wife,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  in  a 
startled  voice.   "I  won't  come  again." 

''That's  right,"  said  the  old  lady.  "That'll  please  her,  I  know. 
And  if  she  should  happen  to  ask  what  sort  of  a  living  you  are 
making,  what  shall  I  tell  her  ?" 

"Tell  her  what  you  said  about  my  clothes,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Davis,  with  his  hand  on  the  door-knob.  "She'll  understand 
then.  She's  known  wot  it  is  to  be  poor  herself.  She'd  got  a 
bad  temper,  but  she'd  have  cut  her  tongue  out  afore  she'd  'ave 
thrown  a  poor  devil's  rags  in  his  face.   Good-afternoon." 

"Good-afternoon,  Ben,"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  changed 
voice. 

Mr.  Davis,  half-way  through  the  door,  started  as  though  he 
had  been  shot,  and,  facing  about,  stood  eyeing  her  in  dumb 
bewilderment. 

"It  isn't  the  same  voice  and  it  isn't  the  same  face,"  said  the 
old  woman ;  "but  if  I'd  only  got  a  broom-handle  handy ^*' 

Mr.  Davis  made  an  odd  noise  in  his  throat. 

"If  you  hadn't  been  so  down  on  your  luck,"  said  his  wife, 
blinking  her  eyes  rapidly,  "I'd  have  let  you  go.  If  you  hadn't 
looked  so  miserable  I  could  have  stood  it.  If  I  take  you  back, 
are  you  going  to  behave  yourself?" 

Mr.  Davis  stood  gaping  at  her. 

"If  I  take  you  back  again,"  repeated  his  wife,  speaking  very 
slowly,  "are  you  going  to  behave  yourself  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  finding  his  voice  at  last.  "Yes,  if 
you  are." 


THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  SEA 

'What  I  want  you  to  do/'  said  Mr.  George  Wright,  as  he  leaned 
towards  the  old  sailor,  "is  to  be  an  uncle  to  me/^ 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  the  mystified  Mr.  Kemp,  pausing  with  a  mug 
of  beer  midway  to  his  lips. 

"A  rich  uncle,"  continued  the  young  man,  lowering  his  voice 
to  prevent  any  keen  ears  in  the  next  bar  from  acquiring  useless 
knowledge.  "An  uncle  from  New  Zealand,  who  is  going  to 
leave  me  all  'is  money." 

"Where's  it  coming  from?"  demanded  Mr.  Kemp,  with  a 
little  excitement. 

"It  ain't  coming/'  was  the  reply.  "You've  only  got  to  say 
you've  got  it.  Fact  of  the  matter  is,  I've  got  my  eye  on  a  young 
lady;  there's  another  chap  after  'er  too,  and  if  she  thought  I'd 
got  a  rich  uncle  it  might  make  all  the  difference.  She  knows 
I  'ad  an  uncle  that  went  to  New  Zealand  and  was  never  heard 
of  since.    That's  what  made  me  think  of  it." 

Mr.  Kemp  drank  his  beer  in  thoughtful  silence.  "How  can  I 
be  a  rich  uncle  without  any  brass  ?"  he  inquired  at  length. 

"I  should  'ave  to  lend  you  some — a  little,"  said  Mr.  Wright. 

The  old  man  pondered.  "I've  had  money  lent  me  before,"  he 
said,  candidly,  "but  I  can't  call  to  mind  ever  paying  it  back.  I 
always  meant  to,  but  that's  as  far  as  it  got." 

"It  don't  matter,"  said  the  other.  "It'll  only  be  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  you'll  'ave  a  letter  calling  you  back  to  New 
Zealand.  See  ?  And  you'll  go  back,  promising  to  come  home  in 
a  year's  time,  after  you've  wound  up  your  business,  and  leave 
us  all  your  money.   See  ?" 

Mr.  Kemp  scratched  the  back  of  his  neck.  "But  she's  sure  to 
find  it  out  in  time/'  he  objected. 

"P'r'aps,"  said  Mr.  Wright.  "And  p'r'aps  not.  There'll  be 
plenty  of  time  for  me  to  get  married  before  she  does,  and  you 
could  write  back  and  say  you  had  got  married  yourself,  or  given 
your  money  to  a  hospital." 

He  ordered  some  more  beer  for  Mr.  Kemp,  and  in  a  low  voice 
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gave  him  as  much  of  the  family  history  as  he  considered 
necessary. 

"IVe  only  known  you  for  about  ten  days/^  he  concluded,  "but 
IM  sooner  trust  you  than  people  I^ve  known  for  years." 

"I  took  a  fancy  to  you  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  you/'  le- 
joined  Mr.  Kemp.  "You're  the  living  image  of  a  young  fellow 
that  lent  me  five  pounds  once,  and  was  drowned  afore  my  eyes 
the  week  after.  He  'ad  a  bit  of  a  squint,  and  I  s'pose  that's  how 
he  came  to  fall  overboard." 

He  emptied  his  mug,  and  then,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright, 
fetched  his  sea-chest  from  the  boarding-house  where  he  was 
staying,  and  took  it  to  the  young  man's  lodgings.  Fortunately 
for  the  latter's  pocket  the  chest  contained  a  good  best  suit  and 
boots,  and  the  only  expenses  incurred  were  for  a  large,  soft  felt 
hat  and  a  gilded  watch  and  chain.  Dressed  in  his  best,  with  a 
bulging  pocket-book  in  his  breast-pocket,  he  set  out  with  Mr. 
Wright  on  the  following  evening  to  make  his  first  call. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  was  also  in  his  best  clothes,  led  the  way  to  a 
small  tobacconist's  in  a  side  street  off  the  Mile  End  Eoad,  and, 
raising  his  hat  with  some  ceremony,  shook  hands  with  a  good- 
looking  young  woman  who  stood  behind  the  counter:  Mr. 
Kemp,  adopting  an  air  of  scornful  dignity  intended  to  indicate 
the  possession  of  great  wealth,  waited. 

"This  is  my  uncle,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  speaking  rapidly,  "from 
New  Zealand,  the  one  I  spoke  to  you  about.  He  turned  up  last 
night,  and  you  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather. 
The  last  person  in  the  world  I  expected  to  see." 

Mr.  Kemp,  in  a  good  rolling  voice,  said,  "Good-evening,  miss ; 
I  hope  you  are  well,"  and,  subsiding  into  a  chair,  asked  for  a 
cigar.  His-  surprise  when  he  found  that  the  best  cigar  they 
stocked  only  cost  sixpence  almost  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a 
grievance. 

"It'll  do  to  go  on  with,"  he  said,  smelling  it  suspiciously. 
"Have  you  got  change  for  a  fifty-pound  note  ?" 

Miss  Bradshaw,  concealing  her  surprise  by  an  effort,  said  that 
she  would  see,  and  was  scanning  the  contents  of  a  drawer,  when 
Mr.  Kemp  in  some  haste  discovered  a  few  odd  sovereigns  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket.  Five  minutes  later  he  was  sitting  in  the  little 
room  behind  the  shop,  holding  forth  to  an  admiring  audience. 

"So  far  as  I  know,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Mrs. 
Bradshaw's,  "George  is  the  only  relation  I've  got.  Him  and 
me  are  quite  alone,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  was  glad  to  find  him." 
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Mrs.  Bradshaw  sighed.  "If s  a  pity  you  are  so  far  apart/* 
she  said. 

"It^s  not  for  long/^  said  Mr.  Kemp.  "I^m  just  going  back  for 
about  a  year  to  wind  up  things  out  there,  and  then  I'm  coming 
back  to  leave  my  old  bones  over  here.  George  has  very  kindly 
offered  to  let  me  live  with  him." 

"He  won't  suffer  for  it,  I'll  be  bound/'  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw, 
archly. 


"It'll  do  to  go  on  with,"  he  said. 


"So  far  as  money  goes  he  won't/'  said  the  old  man.  "Not 
that  that  would  make  any  difference  to  George." 

"It  would  be  the  same  to  me  if  you  hadn't  got  a  farthing/' 
said  Mr.  Wright,  promptly. 

Mr.  Kemp,  somewhat  affected,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
leaning  back  in  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room,  de- 
scribed his  life  and  struggles  in  New  Zealand.  Hard  work,  tee- 
totalism,  and  the  simple  life  combined  appeared  to  be  responsible 
for  a  fortune  which  he  affected  to  be  too  old  to  enjoy.    Misun- 
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derstandings  of  a  painful  nature  were  avoided  by  a  timely- 
admission  that  under  medical  advice  he  was  now  taking  a  fair 
amount  of  stimulant. 

"Mind/'  he  said,  as  he  walked  home  with  the  elated  George, 
"it's  your  game,  not  mine,  and  it's  sure  to  come  a  bit  expensive. 
I  can't  be  a  rich  uncle  without  spending  a  bit.  'Ow  much  did 
you  say  you'd  got  in  the  bank  ?" 


"  'Ow  much  did  you  say  you'd  got  in  the  bank?" 

"We  must  be  as  careful  as  we  can,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  hastily. 
"One  thing  is  they  can't  leave  the  shop  to  go  out  much.  It's  a 
very  good  little  business,  and  it  ought  to  be  all  right  for  me  and 
Bella  one  of  these  days,  eh  ?" 
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Mr.  Kemp,  prompted  by  a  nudge  in  the  ribs,  assented.  "It's 
wonderful  how  they  took  it  all  in  about  me/'  he  said;  ^^Dut  I 
feel  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  I  ought  to  chuck  some  money 
about.'' 

"Tell  'em  of  the  money  you  have  chucked  about,"  said  Mr. 
Wright.  "It'll  do  Just  as  well,  and  come  a  good  deal  cheaper. 
And  you  had  better  go  round  alone  to-morrow  evening.  It'll 
look  better.  Just  go  in  for  another  one  of  their  sixpenny  cigars." 

Mr.  Kemp  obeyed,  and  the  following  evening,  after  sitting  a 
little  while  chatting  in  the  shop,  was  invited  into  the  parlour, 
where,  mindful  of  Mr.  Wright's  instructions,  he  held  his  listen- 
ers enthralled  by  tales  of  past  expenditure.  A  tip  of  fifty  pounds 
to  his  bedroom  steward  coming  over  was  characterised  by  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  as  extravagant. 

"Seems  to  be  going  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  as  the  old 
man  made  his  report;  "but  be  careful;  don't  go  overdoing  it." 

Mr.  Kemp  nodded.  "I  can  turn  'em  round  my  little  finger," 
he  said.   "You'll  have  Bella  all  to  yourself  to-morrow  evening." 

Mr.  Wright  flushed.  "How  did  you  manage  that?"  he  in- 
quired. "It's  the  first  time  she  has  ever  been  out  with  me  alone." 

"She  ain't  coming  out,"  said  Mr.  Kemp.  "She's  going  to 
stay  at  home  and  mind  the  shop ;  it's  the  mother  what's  coming 
out.   Going  to  spend  the  evening  with  me !" 

Mr.  Wright  frowned.  "What  did  you  do  that  for?"  he  de- 
manded, hotly. 

"I  didn't  do  it,""  said  Mr.  Kemp,  equably;  "they  done  it. 
The  old  lady  says  that,  just  for  once  in  her  life,  she  wants  to 
see  how  it  feels  to  spend  money  like  water." 

''Money  like  water  T  repeated  the  horrified  Mr.  Wright. 
"Money  like I'll  'money'  her— I'll " 

"It  don't  matter  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Kemp.  "I  can  have  a 
headache  or  a  chill,  or  something  of  that  sort,  if  you  like.  I 
don't  want  to  go.   It's  no  pleasure  to  me." 

"What  will  it  cost?"  demanded  Mr.  Wright,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room. 

The  rich  uncle  made  a  calculation.  "She  wants  to  go  to  a 
place  called  the  Empire,"  he  said,  slowly,  "and  have  something 
for  supper,  and  there'd  be  cabs  and  things.  I  dessay  it  would 
cost  a  couple  o'  pounds,  and  it  might  be  more.  But  I'd  just  as 
soon  'ave  a  chill — just." 

Mr.  Wright  groaned,  and  after  talking  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw  as 
though  she  were  already  his  mother-in-law,  produced  the  money. 
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His  instructions  as  to  economy  lasted  almost  up  to  the  moment 
when  he  stood  with  Bella  outside  the  shop  on  the  following  eve- 
ning and  watched  the  couple  go  off. 

"It's  wonderful  how  well  they  get  on  together/'  said  Bella, 
as  they  re-entered  the  shop  and  passed  into  the  parlour.  "I've 
never  seen  mother  take  to  anybody  so  quick  as  she  has  to  him." 

"I  hope  you  like  him,  too/'  said  Mr.  Wright. 

"He's  a  dear/'  said  Bella.  "Fancy  having  all  that  money. 
I  wonder  what  it  feels  like?" 

"I  suppose  I  shall  know  some  day/'  said  the  young  man, 
slowly;  "but  it  won't  be  much  good  to  me  unless " 

"Unless?"  said  Bella,  after  a  pause. 

"Unless  it  gives  me  what  I  want,"  replied  the  other.  "I'd 
sooner  be  a  poor  man  and  married  to  the  girl  I  love,  than  a 
millionaire." 

Miss  Bradshaw  stole  an  uneasy  glance  at  his  somewhat  sallow 
features,  and  became  thoughtful. 

"It's  no  good  having  diamonds  and  motor-cars  and  that  sort 
of  thing  unless  you  have  somebody  to  share  them  with,"  pursued 
Mr.  Wright. 

Miss  Bradshaw's  eyes  sparkled,  and  at  that  moment  the  shop- 
bell  tinkled  and  a  lively  whistle  sounded.  She  rose  and  went 
into  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Wright  settled  back  in  his  chair  and 
scowled  darkly  as  he  saw  the  intruder. 

"Good-evening,"  said  the  latter.  "I  want  a  sixpenny  smoke 
for  twopence,  please.  How  are  we  this  evening  ?  Sitting  up  and 
taking  nourishment  ?" 

Miss  Bradshaw  told  him  to  behave  himself. 

"Always  do,"  said  the  young  man.  "That's  why  I  can  never 
get  anybody  to  play  with.  I  had  such  an  awful  dream  about 
you  last  night  that  I  couldn't  rest  till  I  saw  you.  Awful  it  was." 

"What  was  it?"  inquired  Miss  Bradshaw. 

"Dreamt  you  were  married/'  said  Mr.  Hills,  smiling  at  her. 

Miss  Bradshaw  tossed  her  head.  "Who  to,  pray?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"Me,"  said  Mr.  Hills,  simply.  "I  woke  up  in  a  cold  perspira- 
tion. Halloa !  is  that  Georgie  in  there  ?  How  are  you,  George  ? 
Better?" 

"I'm  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  with  dignity,  as  the  other 
hooked  the  door  open  with  his  stick  and  nodded  at  him. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  look  it  ?"  demanded  the  lively  Mr.  Hills. 
"Have  you  got  your  feet  wet,  or  what  ?" 
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"Oh,  be  quiet/'  said  Miss  Bradshaw,  smiling  at  him. 

"Right-o/'  said  Mr.  Hills,  dropping  into  a  chair  by  the 
counter  and  caressing  his  moustache.  "But  you  wouldn't  speak 
to  me  like  that  if  you  knew  what  a  terrible  day  I've  had." 

"What  have  you  been  doing  ?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Working,"  said  the  other,  with  a  huge  sigh.  "Where's  the 
millionaire?    I  came  round  on  purpose  to  have  a  look  at  him." 

"Him  and  mother  have  gone  to  the  Empire,"  said  Miss 
Bradshaw. 

Mr.  Hills  gave  three  long,  penetrating  whistles,  and  then, 
placing  his  cigar  with  great  care  on  the  counter,  hid  his  face 
in  a  huge  handkerchief.  Miss  Bradshaw  glanced  from  him  to 
the  frowning  Mr.  Wright,  and  then,  entering  the  parlour,  closed 
the  door  with  a  bang.  Mr.  Hills  took  the  hint,  and  with  a  some- 
what thoughtful  grin  departed. 

He  came  in  next  evening  for  another  cigar,  and  heard  all 
that  there  was  to  hear  about  the  Empire.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  would 
have  treated  him  but  coldly,  but  the  innocent  Mr.  Kemp, 
charmed  by  his  manner,  paid  him  great  attention. 

"He's  just  like  what  I  was  at  his  age,"  he  said.   "Lively." 

"I'm  not  a  patch  on  you,"  said  Mr.  Hills,  edging  his  way  by 
slow  degrees  into  the  parlour.  "I  don't  take  young  ladies  to  the 
Empire.  Were  you  telling  me  you  came  over  here  to  get  mar- 
ried, or  did  I  dream  it?" 

"'Ark  at  him,"  said  the  blushing  Mr.  Kemp,  as  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw shook  her  head  at  the  offender  and  told  him  to  behave 
himself. 

"He's  a  man  any  woman  might  be  happy  with,"  said  Mr- 
Hills.  "He  never  knows  how  much  there  is  in  his  trousers- 
pocket.  Fancy  sewing  on  buttons  for  a  man  like  that.  Gold- 
mining  ain't  in  it." 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  shook  her  head  at  him  again,  and  Mr.  Hills, 
after  apologising  to  her  for  revealing  her  innermost  thoughts 
before  the  most  guileless  of  men,  began  to  question  Mr.  Kemp 
as  to  the  prospects  of  a  bright  and  energetic  young  man,  with 
a  distaste  for  work,  in  New  Zealand.  The  audience  listened 
with  keen  attention  to  the  replies,  the  only  disturbing  factor 
being  a  cough  of  Mr.  Wright's,  which  became  more  and  more 
troublesome  as  the  evening  wore  on.  By  the  time  uncle  and 
nephew  rose  to  depart  the  latter  was  so  hoarse  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  'em  you  had  got  a  letter  calling  you 
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home,  as  I  told  you?"  he  vociferated,  as  soon  as  they  were  clear 
of  the  shop. 

"I — I  forgot  it,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Forgot  it  I"  repeated  the  incensed  Mr.  Wright. 

"What  did  you  think  I  was  coughing  like  that  for — fun?" 

"I  forgot  it,"  said  the  old  man,  doggedly.  "Besides,  if  you 
take  my  advice,  youM  better  let  me  stay  a  little  longer  to  make 
sure  of  things." 

Mr.  Wright  laughed  disagreeably.  "I  dare  say,"  he  said; 
%ut  I  am  managing  this  affair,  not  you.  Now,  you  go  round 
to-morrow  afternoon  and  tell  them  you^re  off.  D'ye  hear?  D'ye 
think  I'm  made  of  money  ?  And  what  do  you  mean  by  making 
such  a  fuss  of  that  fool,  Charlie  Hills?  You  know  he  is  after 
Bella." 

He  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  home  in  indignant  silence, 
and,  after  giving  minute  instructions  to  Mr.  Kemp  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  went  off  to  work  in  a  more  cheerful  frame  of 
mind.  Mr.  Kemp  was  out  when  he  returned,  and  after  making 
his  toilet  he  followed  him  to  Mrs.  Bradshaw's. 

To  his  annoyance,  he  found  Mr.  Hills  there  again;  and, 
moreover,  it  soon  became  clear  to  him  that  Mr.  Kemp  had  said 
nothing  about  his  approaching  departure.  Coughs  and  scowls 
passed  unheeded,  and  at  last  in  a  hesitating  voice,  he  broached 
the  subject  himself.   There  was  a  general  chorus  of  lamentation. 

"I  hadn't  got  the  heart  to  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Kemp.  "I  don't 
know  when  I've  been  so  happy." 

"But  you  haven't  got  to  go  back  immediate,"  said  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw. 

"To-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  before  the  old  man  could 
reply.    "Business." 

"Must  you  go  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw. 

Mr.  Kemp  smiled  feebly.  "I  suppose  I  ought  to,"  he  replied, 
in  a  hesitating  voice. 

"Take  my  tip  and  give  yourself  a  bit  of  a  holiday  before  you 
go  back,"  urged  Mr.  Hills. 

"Just  for  a  few  days,"  pleaded  Bella. 

"To  please  us,"  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  "Think  'ow  George'll 
miss  you." 

"Lay  hold  of  him  and  don't  let  him  go,"  said  Mr.  Hills. 

He  took  Mr.  Kemp  round  the  waist,  and  the  laughing  Bella 
and  her  mother  each  secured  an  arm.  An  appeal  to  Mr.  Wright 
to  secure  his  legs  passed  unheeded. 
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"We  don't  let  you  go  till  you  promise/'  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw. 

Mr.  Kemp  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"Promise?"  said  Bella. 

"Well,  well/'  said  Mr.  Kemp;  "p'r'aps '' 

"He  must  go  back/'  shouted  the  alarmed  Mr.  Wright. 

"Let  him  speak  for  himself/'  exclaimed  Bella,  indignantly. 

"Just  another  week  then,"  said  Mr.  Kemp.  "It's  no  good 
having  money  if  I  can't  please  myself." 

"A  weeh!"  shouted  Mr.  Wright,  almost  beside  himself  with 
rage  and  dismay.  "A  week!  Another  week!  Why,  you  told 
me " 

"Oh,  don't  listen  to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  "Croaker! 
It's  his  own  business,  ain't  it?  And  he  knows  best,  don't  he? 
What's  it  got  to  do  with  you?" 

She  patted  Mr.  Kemp's  hand;  Mr.  Kemp  patted  back,  and 
with  his  disengaged  hand  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  beer — 
the  fourth — and  beamed  in  a  friendly  fashion  upon  the  com- 
pany. 

"George!"  he  said,  suddenly. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  in  a  harsh  voice. 

"Did  you  think  to  bring  my  pocket-book  along  with  you?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  sharply;  "I  didn't." 

"Tt — ttf'  said  the  old  man,  with  a  gesture  of  annoyance, 
^^ell,  lend  me  a  couple  of  pounds,  then,  or  else  run  back 
and  fetch  my  pocket-book,"  he  added,  with  a  sly  grin. 

Mr.  Wright's  face  worked  with  impotent  fury.  "What — 
what — do  you — want  it  for?"  he  gasped. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw's  "Well !  Well !"  seemed  to  sum  up  the 
general  feeling;  Mr.  Kemp,  shaking  his  head,  eyed  him  with 
gentle  reproach. 

"Me  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw  are  going  to  'ave  another  evening 
out,"  he  said,  quietly.  "I've  only  got  a  few  more  days,  and  I 
must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

To  Mr.  Wright  the  room  seemed  to  revolve  slowly  on  its  axis, 
but,  regaining  his  self-possession  by  a  supreme  effort,  he  took 
out  his  purse  and  produced  the  amount.  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  after 
a  few  feminine  protestations,  went  upstairs  to  put  her  bonnet 
on. 

"And  you  can  go  and  fetch  a  hansom-cab,  George,  while  she^s 
a-doing  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Kemp.  "Pick  out  a  good  'orse — spotted- 
grey,  if  you  can." 

Mr.  Wright  arose  and,  departing  with  a  suddenness  that  was 
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almost  startling,  exploded  harmlessly  in  front  of  the  barber's, 
next  door  but  one.  Then  with  lagging  steps  he  went  in  search  of 
the  shabbiest  cab  and  oldest  horse  he  could  find. 

"Thankee,  my  boy,''  said  Mr.  Kemp,  bluffly,  as  he  helped 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  in  and  stood  with  his  foot  on  the  step.  "By  the 
way,  you  had  better  go  back  and  lock  my  pocket-book  up. 
I  left  it  on  the  washstand,  and  there's  best  part  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  it.  You  can  take  fifty  for  yourself  to  buy  smokes 
with." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  admiration,  and  Mr.  Wright,  with  a 
frantic  attempt  to  keep  up  appearances,  tried  to  thank  him,  but 
in  vain.  Long  after  the  cab  had  rolled  away  he  stood  on  the 
pavement  trying  to  think  out  a  position  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  unendurable.  Still  keeping  up  appearances,  he  had 
to  pretend  to  go  home  to  look  after  the  pocket-book,  leaving  the 
jubilant  Mr.  Hills  to  improve  the  shining  hour  with  Miss 
Bradshaw. 

Mr.  Kemp,  returning  home  at  midnight — in  a  cab — found  the 
young  man  waiting  up  for  him,  and,  taking  a  seat  on  the  edge 
of  the  table,  listened  unmoved  to  a  word-picture  of  himself 
which  seemed  interminaable.  He  was  only  moved  to  speech 
when  Mr.  Wright  described  him  as  a  white-whiskered  Jezebel 
who  was  a  disgrace  to  his  sex,  and  then  merely  in  the  interests 
of  natural  science. 

"Don't  you  worry,"  he  said,  as  the  other  paused  from  ex- 
haustion.  "It  won't  be  for  long  now." 

"Long?"  said  Mr.  Wright,  panting.  "First  thing  to-morrow 
morning  you  have  a  telegram  calling  you  back — a  telegram  that 
must  be  minded.   D'ye  see  ?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Kemp,  plainly.  "I'm  not  going  back, 
never  no  more — never !  I'm  going  to  stop  here  and  court  Mrs. 
Bradshaw." 

Mr.  Wright  fought  for  breath.  "You — you  can't !"  he  gasped. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  try,"  said  the  old  man.  "I'm  sick  of 
going  to  sea,  and  it'll  be  a  nice  comfortable  home  for  my  old 
age.  You  marry  Bella,  and  I'll  marry  her  mother.  Happy 
family !" 

Mr.  Wright,  trembling  with  rage,  sat  down  to  recover,  and, 
regaining  his  composure  after  a  time,  pointed  out  almost  calmly 
the  various  difficulties  in  the  way. 

"I've  thought  it  all  out,"  said  Mr.  Kemp,  nodding.  "She 
mustn't  know  I'm  not  rich  till  after  we're  married;  then  I  'ave 
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a  letter  from  New  Zealand  saying  IVe  lost  all  my  money.  It's 
just  as  easy  to  have  that  letter  as  the  one  yon  spoke  oV 

*^And  I'm  to  find  you  money  to  play  the  rich  uncle  with  till 
you're  married,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  in  a  grating  voice, 
''and  then  lose  Bella  when  Mrs.  Bradshaw  finds  you've  lost 
your  money?" 

Mr.  Kemp  scratched  his  ear.  "That's  your  lookout,"  he  said, 
at  last. 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  with  great  determination. 
^'Either  you  go  and  tell  them  that  you've  been  telegraphed  for — 
cabled  is  the  proper  word — or  I  tell  them  the  truth." 

"That'll  settle  you  then,"  said  Mr.  Kemp. 

"No  more  than  the  other  would,"  retorted  the  young  man, 
"and  it'll  come  cheaper.  One  thing  I'll  take  my  oath  of,  and 
that  is  I  won't  give  you  another  farthing;  but  if  you  do  as  I 
tell  you  I'll  give  you  a  quid  for  luck.   Now,  think  it  over." 

Mr.  Kemp  thought  it  over,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  raise 
the  promised  reward  to  five  pounds,  finally  compounded  for 
two,  and  went  off  to  bed  after  a  few  stormy  words  on  selfishness 
and  ingratitude.  He  declined  to  speak  to  his  host  at  breakfast 
next  morning,  and  accompanied  him  in  the  evening  with  the  air 
of  a  martyr  going  to  the  stake.  He  listened  in  stony  silence  to 
the  young  man's  instructions,  and  only  spoke  when  the  latter 
refused  to  pay  the  two  pounds  in  advance. 

The  news,  communicated  in  halting  accents  by  Mr.  Kemp, 
was  received  with  flattering  dismay.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  refused  to 
believe  her  ears,  and  it  was  only  after  the  information  had  been 
repeated  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Wright  that  she  understood. 

"I  must  go,"  said  Mr.  Kemp.  "I've  spent  over  eleven  pounds 
cabling  to-day;  but  it's  all  no  good." 

"But  you're  coming  back  ?"  said  Mr.  Hills. 

'O*  course  I  am,"  was  the  reply.  "George  is  the  only  relation 
I've  got,  and  I've  got  to  look  after  him,  I  suppose.  After  all, 
blood  is  thicker  than  water." 

"Hear,  hear !"  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  piously. 

"And  there's  you  and  Bella,"  continued  Mr.  Kemp;  "two  of 
the  best  that  ever  breathed." 

The  ladies  looked  down. 

"And  Charlie  Hills;  I  don't  know — I  don't  know  when  I've 
took  such  a  fancy  to  anybody  as  I  have  to  'im.  If  I  was  a  young 
gal — a  single  young  gal — he's  just  the  one  I  should  fancy.  He's 
a  good-'earted,  good-looking " 
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"Draw  it  mild/'  interrupted  the  blushing  Mr.  Hills,  as  Mr. 
Wright  bestowed  a  ferocious  glance  upon  the  speaker. 

"Clever,  lively  young  fellow,'^  concluded  Mr.  Kemp. 
"George  \" 

"Yes,''  said  Mr.  Wright. 

"I'm  going  now.  I've  got  to  catch  the  train  for  Southampton, 
but  I  don't  want  you  to  come  with  me.  I  prefer  to  be  alone. 
You  stay  here  and  cheer  them  up.  Oh,  and  before  I  forget  it, 
lend  me  a  couple  o'  pounds  out  o'  that  fifty  I  gave  you  last 
night.   I've  given  all  my  small  change  away." 

He  looked  up  and  met  Mr.  Wright's  eye ;  the  latter,  too  af- 
fected to  speak,  took  out  the  money  and  passed  it  over. 

"We  never  know  what  may  happen  to  us,"  said  the  old  man, 
solemnly,  as  he  rose  and  buttoned  his  coat.  "I'm  an  old  man 
and  like  to  have  things  ship-shape.  I've  spent  nearly  the  whole 
day  with  my  lawyer,  and  if  anything  'appens  to  my  old  carcass 
it  won't  make  any  difference.  I  have  left  half  my  money  to 
George ;  half  of  all  I  have  is  to  be  his." 

In  the  midst  of  an  awed  silence  he  went  round  and  shook 
hands. 

"The  other  half,"  he  said,  slowly,  as  he  paused  with  his  hand 
on  the  door — ^'the  other  half  and  my  best  gold  watch  and  chain 
I  have  left  to  my  dear  young  pal,  Charlie  Hills.  Good-bye, 
Georgie!" 
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The  night-watchman  appeared  to  be  out  of  sorts.  His  move- 
ments were  even  slower  than  usual,  and,  when  he  sat,  the  soap- 
box seemed  to  be  unable  to  give  satisfaction.  His  face  bore  an 
expression  of  deep  melancholy,  but  a  smouldering  gleam  in  his 
eye  betokened  feelings  deeply  moved. 

"Play-acting  I  don't  hold  with,"  he  burst  out,  with  sudden 
ferocity.  "Never  did.  I  don't  say  I  ain't  been  to  a  theayter 
once  or  twice  in  my  life,  but  I  always  come  away  with  the  idea 
that  anybody  could  act  if  they  liked  to  try.  It's  a  kid's  game, 
a  silly  kid's  game,  dressing  up  and  pretending  to  be  somebody 
else." 

He  cut  off  a  piece  of  tobacco  and,  stowing  it  in  his  left  cheek, 
sat  chewing,  with  his  lack-lustre  eyes  fixed  on  the  wharves 
across  the  river.  The  offensive  antics  of  a  lighterman  in  mid- 
stream, who  nearly  fell  overboard  in  his  efforts  to  attract  his 
attention,  he  ignored. 

"I  might  ha'  known  it,  too,"  he  said,  after  a  long  silence. 
"If  I'd  only  stopped  to  think,  instead  o'  being  in  such  a  hurry 
to  do  good  to  others,  I  should  ha'  been  all  right,  and  the  pack 
o'  monkey-faced  swabs  on  the  Lizzie  and  Annie  wot  calls  them- 
selves sailormen  would  'ave  had  to  'ave  got  something  else  to 
laugh  about.  They've  told  it  in  every  pub  for  arf  a  mile  round, 
and  last  night,  when  I  went  into  the  Town  of  Margate  to  get  a 
drink,  three  chaps  climbed  over  the  partition  to  'ave  a  look  at 
me. 

"It  all  began  with  young  Ted  Sawyer,  the  mate  o'  the  Lizzie 
and  Annie.  He  calls  himself  a  mate,  but  if  it  wasn't  for  'aving 
the  skipper  for  a  brother-in-law  'e'd  be  called  something  else, 
very  quick.  Two  or  three  times  we've  'ad  words  over  one  thing 
and  another,  and  the  last  time  I  called  'im  something  that  I 
can  see  now  was  a  mistake.  It  was  one  o'  these  'ere  clever  things 
that  a  man  don't  forget,  let  alone  a  lop-sided  monkey  like  'im. 

"That  was  when  they  was  up  time  afore  last,  and  when  they 
made  fast  'ere  last  week  I  could  see  as  he  'adn't  forgotten  it. 
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For  one  thing  he  pretended  not  to  see  me,  and,  arter  I  'ad  told 
him  wot  I'd  do  to  him  if  'e  ran  into  me  agin,  he  said  'e  thought 
I  was  a  sack  o'  potatoes  taking  a  airing  on  a  pair  of  legs  wot 
somebody  'ad  throwed  away.  Nasty  tongue  'e's  got;  not  clever, 
but  nasty. 

'^Arter  that  I  took  no  notice  of  'im,  and,  o'  course,  that  an- 
noyed 'im  more  than  anything.  All  I  could  do  I  done,  and  'e 
was  ringing  the  gate-bell  that  night  from  five  minutes  to  twelve 
till  ha'-past  afore  I  heard  it.  Many  a  night-watchman  gets  a 
name  for  going  to  sleep  when  'e's  only  getting  a  bit  of  'is  own 
back. 

"We  stood  there  talking  for  over  arf  an  hour  arter  I  'ad  let 
'im  in.  Leastways,  he  did.  And  whenever  I  see  as  he  was  get- 
ting tired  I  just  said,  ^H'shf  and  'e'd  start  agin  as  fresh  as 
ever.  He  tumbled  to  it  at  last,  and  went  aboard  shaking  'is  little 
fist  at  me  and  telling  me  wot  he'd  do  to  me  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  lor. 

"I  kept  by  the  gate  as  soon  as  I  came  on  dooty  next  evening, 
just  to  give  'im  a  little  smile  as  'e  went  out.  There  is  nothing 
more  aggravating  than  a  smile  when  it  is  properly  done;  but 
there  was  no  signs  o'  my  lord,  and,  arter  practising  it  on  a  car- 
man by  mistake,  I  'ad  to  go  inside  for  a  bit  and  wait  till  he 
'ad  gorn. 

"The  coast  was  clear  by  the  time  I  went  back,  and  I  'ad  just 
stepped  outside  with  my  back  up  agin  the  gate-post  to  'ave  a 
pipe,  when  I  see  a  boy  coming  along  with  a  bag.  Good-looking 
lad  of  about  fifteen  'e  was,  nicely  dressed  in  a  serge  suit,  and  he 
no  sooner  gets  up  to  me  than  'e  puts  down  the  bag  and  looks  up 
at  me  with  a  timid  sort  o'  little  smile. 

"  'Good-evening,  cap'n,'  he  ses. 

"He  wasn't  the  fust  that  has  made  that  mistake;  older  peo- 
ple than  'im  have  done  it. 

"  'Good-evening,  my  lad,'  I  ses. 

"  'I  s'pose,'  he  ses,  in  a  trembling  voice,  '1  suppose  you  ain't 
looking  out  for  a  cabin-boy,  sir?' 

"Cabin-boy?'  I  ses.    'No,  I  ain't.' 

"  'I've  run  away  from  'ome  to  go  to  sea,'  he  ses,  'and  I'm 
afraid  of  being  pursued.    Can  I  come  inside?' 

"Afore  I  could  say  'No'  he  'ad  come,  bag  and  all ;  and  afore 
I  could  say  anything  else  he  'ad  nipped  into  the  office  and 
stood  there  with  his  'and  on  his  chest  panting. 

"'I  know  I  can  trust  you,'  he  ses,' 'I  can  see  it  by  your  face.' 
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"  'Wot  'ave  you  run  away  from  'ome  for  ?'  I  ses.  'Have  they 
been  ill-treating  of  you?' 

"  'Ill-treating  me  ?'  he  ses,  with  a  laugh.  'Not  much.  Why, 
I  expect  my  father  is  running  about  all  over  the  place  offering 
rewards  for  me.   He  wouldn't  lose  me  for  a  thousand  pounds.' 

"I  pricked  up  my  ears  at  that;  I  don't  deny  it.  Anybody 
would.  Besides,  I  knew  it  would  be  doing  him  a  kindness  to 
hand  'im  back  to  'is  father.  And  then  I  did  a  bit  o'  thinking 
to  see  'ow  it  was  to  be  done. 

"  'Sit  down,'  I  ses,  putting  three  or  four  ledgers  on  the  floor 
behind  one  of  the  desks.   'Sit  down,  and  let's  talk  it  over.' 

"We  talked  away  for  ever  so  long,  but,  do  all  I  would,  I 
couldn't  persuade  'im.  His  'ead  was  stuffed  full  of  coral  islands 
and  smugglers  and  pirates  and  foreign  ports.  He  said  'e  wanted 
to  see  the  world,  and  flying-fish. 

"  ^I  love  the  blue  billers,'  he  ses ;  'the  heaving  blue  billers  is 
wot  I  want.' 

"I  tried  to  explain  to  'im  who  would  be  doing  the  heaving, 
but  'e  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  He  sat  on  them  ledgers  like  a 
little  wooden  image,  looking  up  at  me  and  shaking  his  'ead,  and 
when  I  told  'im  of  storms  and  shipwrecks  he  just  smacked  'is 
lips  and  his  blue  eyes  shone  with  joy.  Arter  a  time  I  saw  it  was 
no  good  trying  to  persuade  'im,  and  I  pretended  to  give  way. 

"  'I  think  I  can  get  you  a  ship  with  a  friend  o'  mine,'  I  ses ; 
'but,  mind,  I've  got  to  relieve  your  pore  father's  mind — I  must 
let  'im  know  wot's  become  of  you.' 

"  'Not  before  I've  sailed,'  he  ses,  very  quick. 

"  'Certingly  not,'  I  ses.  'But  you  must  give  me  'is  name  and 
address,  and,  arter  the  Blue  Shark — that's  the  name  of  your  ship 
— is  clear  of  the  land,  I'll  send  'im  a  letter  with  no  name  on  it, 
saying  where  you  'ave  gorn.' 

"He  didn't  seem  to  like  it  at  fust,  and  said  'e  would  write 
'imself,  but  arter  I  'ad  pointed  out  that  'e  might  forget  and 
that  I  was  responsible,  'e  gave  way  and  told  me  that  'is  father 
was  named  Mr.  Watson,  and  he  kept  a  big  draper's  shop  in  the 
Commercial  Road. 

"We  talked  a  bit  arter  that,  just  to  stop  'is  suspicions,  and 
then  I  told  'im  to  stay  where  'e  was  on  the  floor,  out  of  sight  of 
the  window,  while  I  went  to  see  my  friend  the  captain. 

"I  stood  outside  for  a  moment  trying  to  make  up  my  mind 
wot  to  do.  0'  course,  I  'ad  no  business,  strictly  speaking,  to 
leave  the  wharf,  but,  on  the  other  'and,  there  was  a  father's  'eart 
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to  relieve.  I  edged  along  bit  by  bit  while  I  was  thinking,  and 
then,  arter  looking  back  once  or  twice  to  make  sure  that  the  boy 
wasn't  watching  me,  I  set  off  for  the  Commercial  Road  as  hard 
as  I  could  go. 

"I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was.  It  was  a  warm  evening,  and  I 
'adn't  got  even  a  bus  fare  on  me.  I  'ad  to  walk  all  the  way, 
and,  by  the  time  I  got  there,  I  was  arf  melted.  It  was  a  tidy- 
sized  shop,  with  three  or  four  nice-looking  gals  behind  the 
counter,  and  things  like  babies'  high-chairs  for  the  customers  to 
sit  on — long  in  the  leg  and  ridikerlously  small  in  the  seat.  I 
went  up  to  one  of  the  gals  and  told  'er  I  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Watson. 

"  'On  private  business,'  I  ses.    'Very  important.' 

"She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  went  away 
and  fetched  a  tall,  bald-headed  man  with  grey  side-whiskers  and 
a  large  nose. 

"  'Wot  d'you  want  ?"  he  ses,  coming  up  to  me. 

"  'I  want  a  word  with  you  in  private,'  I  ses. 

"  'This  is  private  enough  for  me,'  he  ses.  'Say  wot  you  'ave 
to  say,  and  be  quick  about  it.' 

"I  drawed  myself  up  a  bit  and  looked  at  him.  'P'r'aps  you 
ain't  missed  'im  yet,'  I  ses. 

"  'Missed  'im  ?'  he  ses,  with  a  growl.   'Missed  who  ?' 

"  'Your — son.  Your  blue-eyed  son,'  I  ses,  looking  'im  straight 
in  the  eye. 

"  'Look  here  !'  he  ses,  spluttering.  'You  be  off.  'Ow  dare  you 
come  here  with  your  games?   Wot  d'ye  mean  by  it?' 

"  'I  mean,'  I  ses,  getting  a  bit  out  o'  temper,  'that  your  boy 
has  run  away  to  go  to  sea,  and  I've  come  to  take  you  to  'im.' 

"He  seemed  so  upset  that  I  thought  'e  was  going  to  'ave  a 
fit  at  fust,  and  it  seemed  only  natural,  too.  Then  I  see  that  the 
best-looking  girl  and  another  was  'aving  a  fit,  although  trying 
'ard  not  to. 

'"If  you  don't  get  out  o'  my  shop,'  he  ses  at  last,  'I'll  'ave 
you  locked  up.' 

"  'Very  good !'  I  ses,  in  a  quiet  way.  'Very  good ;  but,  mark 
my  words,  if  he's  drowned  you'll  never  forgive  yourself  as  long 
as  you  live  for  letting  your  temper  get  the  better  of  you — 
you'll  never  know  a  good  night's  rest  agin.  Besides,  wot  about 
'is  mother?' 

"One  o'  them  silly  gals  went  off  agin  just  like  a  damp  fire- 
work, and  Mr.  Watson,  arter  nearly  choking  'imself  with  tern- 
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per,  shoved  me  out  o'  the  way  and  inarched  out  o'  the  shop.  I 
didn't  know  wot  to  make  of  'im  at  fust,  and  then  one  o'  the 
gals  told  me  that  'e  was  a  bachelor  and  'adn't  got  no  son,  and 
that  somebody  'ad  been  taking  advantage  of  what  she  called  my 
innercence  to  pull  my  leg. 

"'You  toddle  off  'ome/  she  ses,  H^efore  Mr.  Watson  comes 
back.' 

"  'It's  a  shame  to  let  'im  come  out  alone/  ses  one  o'  the  other 
gals.    'Where  do  you  live,  gran'pa?' 

"I  see  then  that  I  'ad  been  done,  and  I  was  just  walking  out 
o'  the  shop,  pretending  to  be  deaf,  when  Mr.  Watson  come  back 
with  a  silly  young  policeman  wot  asked  me  wot  I  meant  by  it. 
He  told  me  to  get  off  'ome  quick,  and  actooally  put  his  'and  on 
my  shoulder,  but  it  'ud  take  more  than  a  thing  like  that  to 
push  me,  and,  arter  trying  his  'ardest,  he  could  only  rock  me 
a  bit. 

"I  went  at  last  because  I  wanted  to  see  that  boy  agin,  and 
the  young  policeman  follered  me  quite  a  long  way,  shaking  his 
silly  'ead  at  me  and  telling  me  to  be  careful. 

"I  got  a  ride  part  o'  the  way  from  Commercial  Road  to  Aid- 
gate  by  getting  on  the  wrong  bus,  but  it  wasn't  much  good,  and 
I  was  quite  tired  by  the  time  I  got  back  to  the  wharf.  I  waited 
outside  for  a  minute  or  two  to  get  my  wind  back  agin,  and 
then  I  went  in — ^boiling. 

"You  might  ha'  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  and  I  just  stood  inside  the  office  speechless.  The  boy  'ad 
disappeared  and  sitting  on  the  floor  where  I  'ad  left  'im  was 
a  very  nice-looking  gal  of  about  eighteen,  with  short  'air,  and  a 
white  blouse. 

"  'Good  evening,  sir,'  she  ses,  jumping  up  and  giving  me  a 
pretty  little  frightened  look.  'I'm  so  sorry  that  my  brother  has 
been  deceiving  you.  He's  a  bad,  wicked,  ungrateful  boy.  The 
idea  of  telling  you  that  Mr.  Watson  was  'is  father !  Have  you 
been  there  ?  I  do  'ope  you're  not  tired.' 

"'Where  is  he?'  I  ses. 

"  'He's  gorn,'  she  ses,  shaking  her  'ead.  'I  begged  and  prayed 
of  'im  to  stop,  but  'e  wouldn't.  He  said  'e  thought  you  might 
be  offended  with  'im.  "Give  my  love  to  old  Roley-Poley,  and 
tell  him  I  don't  trust  'im,"  he  ses.' 

"She  stood  there  looking  so  scared  that  I  didn't  know  wot  to 
say.  By-and-bye  she  took  out  'er  little  pocket-'ankercher  and 
began  to  cry. 
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"  'Oh,  get  ^im  back/  she  ses.  'Don't  let  it  be  said  I  f oUered 
'im  'ere  all  the  way  for  nothing.  Have  another  try.  For  my 
sake !' 

"  'Ow  can  I  get  'im  back  when  I  don't  know  where  he's  gorn  ?* 
I  ses. 

"  'He — he's  gorn  to  'is  godfather/  she  ses,  dabbing  her  eyes. 
'I  promised  'im  not  to  tell  anybody;  but  I  don't  know  wot  to 
do  for  the  best.' 

"  'Well,  p'r'aps  his  godfather  will  'old  on  to  'im,'  I  ses. 

'"He  won't  tell  'im  anything  about  going  to  sea,'  she  ses, 
shaking  'er  little  head.  'He's  just  gorn  to  try  and  bo-bo-borrow 
some  money  to  go  away  with.' 

"She  bust  out  sobbing,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  the 
godfather's  address  out  of  'er.  When  I  think  of  the  trouble  I 
took  to  get  it  I  come  over  quite  faint.  At  last  she  told  me,  be- 
tween 'er  sobs,  that  'is  name  was  Mr.  Kiddem,  and  that  he  lived 
at  27,  Bridge  Street. 

"  'He's  one  o'  the  kindest-'earted  and  most  generous  men  that 
ever  lived,'  she  ses;  'that's  why  my  brother  Harry  'as  gone  to 
'im.  And  you  needn't  mind  taking  anything  'e  likes  to  give  you ; 
he's  rolling  in  money.' 

"I  took  it  a  bit  easier  going  to  Bridge  Street,  but  the  evening 
seemed  'otter  than  ever,  and  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  'ouse  I  was 
pretty  near  done  up.  A  nice,  tidy-looking  woman  opened  the 
door,  but  she  was  a'most  stone  deaf,  and  I  'ad  to  shout  the  name 
pretty  near  a  dozen  times  afore  she  'eard  it. 

"  'He  don't  live  'ere,'  she  ses. 

" '  'As  he  moved  ?'  I  ses.  'Or  wot  ?' 

"She  shook  her  'ead,  and,  arter  telling  me  to  wait,  went  in 
and  fetched  her  'usband. 

"  'Never  'eard  of  him,'  he  ses,  'and  we've  been  'ere  seventeen 
years.   Are  you  sure  it  was  twenty-seven?' 

"  'Sartain,'  I  ses. 

"  'Well,  he  don't  live  'ere,'  he  ses.  'Why  not  try  thirty-seven 
and  forty-seven?' 

"I  tried  'em :  thirty-seven  was  empty,  and  a  pasty-faced  chap 
at  forty-seven  nearly  made  'imself  ill  over  the  name  of  'Kid- 
dem.' It  'adn't  struck  me  before,  but  it's  a  hard  matter  to  de- 
ceive me,  and  all  in  a  flash  it  come  over  me  that  I  'ad  been  done 
agin,  and  that  the  gal  was  as  bad  as  'er  brother. 

"I  was  so  done  up  I  could  'ardly  crawl  back,  and  my  'ead 
was  all  in  a  maze.    Three  or  four  times  I  stopped  and  tried  to 
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think,  but  couldn%  but  at  last  I  got  back  and  dragged  myself 
into  the  office. 

"As  I  arf  expected,  it  was  empty.  There  was  no  sign  of  either 
the  gal  or  the  boy ;  and  I  dropped  into  a  chair  and  tried  to  think 
wot  it  all  meant.  Then,  'appening  to  look  out  of  the  winder,  I 
see  somebody  running  up  and  down  the  jetty. 

"I  couldn't  see  plain  owing  to  the  things  in  the  way,  but  as 
soon  as  I  got  outside  and  saw  who  it  was  I  nearly  dropped.  It 
was  the  boy,  and  he  was  running  up  and  down  wringing  his 
'ands  and  crying  like  a  wild  thing,  and,  instead  o'  running  away 
as  soon  as  *e  saw  me,  he  rushed  right  up  to  me  and  threw  'is 
grubby  little  paws  round  my  neck. 

"  'Save  her !'  'e  ses.   'Save  'er !  Help!  Help!* 

"  T/ook  'ere,'  I  ses,  shoving  'im  off. 

"'She  fell  overboard,'  he  ses,  dancing  about.  'Oh,  my  pore 
sister!    Quick i    Quick!   I  can't  swim!' 

"He  ran  to  the  side  and  pointed  at  the  water,  which  was  just 
about  at  arf -tide.  Then  'e  caught  'old  of  me  agin. 

"  'Make  'aste,'  he  ses,  giving  me  a  shove  behind.  'Jump  in. 
Wot  are  you  waiting  for  ?' 

"I  stood  there  for  a  moment  arf  dazed,  looking  down  at  the 
water.  Then  I  pulled  down  a  life-belt  from  the  wall  'ere  and 
threw  it  in,  and,  arter  another  moment's  thought,  ran  back  to 
the  Lizzie  and  Annie,  wot  was  in  the  inside  berth,  and  gave  them 
a  hail.  I've  always  'ad  a  good  voice,  and  in  a  flash  the  skipper 
and  Ted  Sawyer  came  tumbling  up  out  of  the  cabin  and  the 
'ands  out  of  the  fo'c'sle. 

"  'Gal  overboard !'  I  ses,  shouting. 

"The  skipper  just  asked  where,  and  then  'im  and  the  mate 
and  a  couple  of  'ands  tumbled  into  their  boat  and  pulled  under 
the  jetty  for  all  they  was  worth.  Me  and  the  boy  ran  back  and 
stood  with  the  others,  watching. 

"  'Point  out  the  exact  spot,'  ses  the  skipper. 

"The  boy  pointed,  and  the  skipper  stood  up  in  the  boat  and 
felt  round  with  a  boat-hook.  Twice  'e  said  he  thought  'e 
touched  something,  but  it  turned  out  as  'e  was  mistaken.  His 
face  got  longer  and  longer  and  'e  shook  his  'ead,  and  said  he 
was  afraid  it  was  no  good. 

"  'Don't  stand  cryin'  'ere,'  he  ses  to  the  boy,  kindly.  'Jem, 
run  round  for  the  Thames  police,  and  get  them  and  the  drags. 
Take  the  boy  with  you.  It'll  occupy  'is  mind.' 
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"He  'ad  another  go  with  the  boat-hook  arter  they  'ad  gone ; 
then  'e  gave  it  up,  and  sat  in  the  boat  waiting. 

"  'This'll  be  a  bad  job  for  you,  watchman,'  he  ses,  shaking  his 
*ead.   'Where  was  you  when  it  'appened?' 

"TEe's  been  missing  all  the  evening,'  ses  the  cook,  wot  was 


"'Gal  overboard!'  I  ses,  shouting." 

standing  beside  me.  'If  he'd  been  doing  'is  dooty,  the  pore  gal 
wouldn't  'ave  been  drownded.  Wot  was  she  doing  on  the  wharf  ?' 

" 'Skylarkin',  I  s'pose,'  ses  the  mate.  'It's  a  wonder  there 
ain't  more  drownded.  Wot  can  you  expect  when  the  watchman 
is  sitting  in  a  pub  all  the  evening?' 

"The  cook  said  I  ought  to  be  ^ung,  and  a  young  ordinary  sea- 
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man  wot  was  standing  beside  'im  said  he  would  sooner  I  was 
boiled.  I  believe  they  ^ad  words  about  it,  but  I  was  feeling  too 
upset  to  take  much  notice. 

"  'Looking  miserable  won't  bring  'er  back  to  life  agin/  ses  the 
skipper,  looking  up  at  me  and  shaking  his  'ead.  'You'd  better 
go  down  to  my  cabin  and  get  yourself  a  drop  o'  whisky ;  there's 
a  bottle  on  the  table.  You'll  want  all  your  wits  about  you  when 
the  police*  come.  And  wotever  you  do  don't  say  nothing  to 
criminate  yourself.' 

"  'We'll  do  the  criminating  for  'im  all  right/  ses  the  cook. 

"  'If  I  was  the  pore  gal  I'd  haunt  'im/  ses  the  ordinary  sea- 
man; 'every  night  of  'is  life  I'd  stand  afore  'im  dripping  with 
water  and  moaning.' 

"  'P'r'aps  she  will/  ses  the  cook;  let's  'ope  so,  at  any  rate.' 

"I  didn't  answer  'em;  I  was  too  dead-beat.  Besides  which, 
I've  got  a  'orror  of  ghosts,  and  the  idea  of  being  on  the  wharf 
alone  of  a  night  arter  such  a  thing  was  a'most  too  much  for  me. 
I  went  on  board  the  Lizzie  and  Annie ^  and  down  in  the  cabin 
I  found  a  bottle  o'  whisky,  as  the  skipper  'ad  said.  I  sat  down 
on  the  locker  and  'ad  a  glass,  and  then  I  sat  worrying  and  won- 
dering wot  was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all. 

"The  whisky  warmed  me  up  a  bit,  and  I  *ad  just  taken  up  the 
bottle  to  'elp  myself  agin  when  I  'eard  a  faint  sort  o'  sound  in 
the  skipper's  state-room.  I  put  the  bottle  down  and  listened,  but 
everything  seemed  deathly  still.  I  took  it  up  agin,  and  'ad  just 
poured  out  a  drop  o'  whisky  when  I  distinctly  'eard  a  hissing 
noise  and  then  a  little  moan. 

"For  a  moment  I  sat  turned  to  stone.  Then  I  put  the  bottle 
down  quiet,  and  'ad  just  got  up  to  go  when  the  door  of  the 
state-room  opened,  and  I  saw  the  drownded  gal,  with  'er  little 
face  and  hair  all  wet  and  dripping,  standing  before  me. 

"Ted  Sawyer  'as  been  telling  everybody  that  I  came  up  the 
companion-way  like  a  fog-horn  that  'ad  lost  its  ma;  I  wonder 
how  he'd  'ave  come  up  if  he'd  'ad  the  evening  I  had  'ad? 

"They  were  all  on  the  jetty  as  I  got  there  and  tumbled  into 
the  skipper's  arms,  and  all  asking  at  once  wot  was  the  matter. 
When  I  got  my  breath  back  a  bit  and  told  'em,  they  laughed. 
All  except  the  cook,  and  'e  said  it  was  only  wot  I  might  expect. 
Then,  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  I  see  the  gal  come  out  of  the  com- 
panion and  walk  slowly  to  the  side. 

"'Look!'  I  ses.   'Look.    There  she  is!' 

"  'You're  dreaming/  ses  the  skipper,  'there's  nothing  there.' 
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"They  all  said  the  same,  even  when  the  gal  stepped  on  to  the 
side  and  climbed  on  to  the  wharf.  She  came  along  towards  me 
with  'er  arms  held  close  to  'er  sides,  and  making  the  most  ^or- 
rible  faces  at  me,  and  it  took  five  of  'em  all  their  time  to  'old 
me.  The  wharf  and  everything  seemed  to  me  to  spin  round  and 
round.  Then  she  came  straight  up  to  me  and  patted  me  on  the 
cheek. 

"Tore  old  gentleman,'  she  ses.  'Wot  a  shame  it  is,  Ted! 
It's  too  bad.' 

"They  let  go  o'  me  then,  and  stamped  up  and  down  the  jetty 
laughing  fit  to  kill  themselves.  If  they  'ad  only  known  wot  a 
exhibition  they  was  making  of  themselves,  and  'ow  I  pitied 
them,  they  wouldn't  ha'  done  it.  And  by-and-bye  Ted  wiped 
his  eyes  and  put  his  arm  round  the  gal's  waist  and  ses — 

"  'This  is  my  intended.  Miss  Florrie  Price,'  he  ses.  'Ain't  she 
a  little  wonder  ?  Wot  d'ye  think  of  'er  ?' 

"  'I'll  keep  my  own  opinion,'  I  ses.  'I  ain't  got  nothing  to  say 
against  gals,  but  if  I  only  lay  my  hands  on  that  young  brother 
of  'ers ' 

"They  went  off  agin  then,  worse  than  ever;  and  at  last  the 
cook  came  and  put  'is  skinny  arm  round  my  neck  and  started 
spluttering  in  my  ear.  I  shoved  'im  off  hard,  because  I  see  it 
all  then;  and  I  should  ha'  seen  it  afore  only  I  didn't  'ave  time 
to  think.  I  don't  bear  no  malice,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I 
don't  wish  'er  any  harder  punishment  than  to  be  married  to 
Ted  Sawyer." 
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